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PREFACE. 

J.  HE  period  of  time,  which  the  Volume  now  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  embraces,  will  exhibit  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  a  very  different  situation  from  any,  in 
which  it  appeared,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
three  first  Centuries. 

The  fourth  Century  opens  with  a  persecution  more 
systematically  planned,  and  more  artfully  conducted, 
than  those  which  Christians  had  ever  known.  In- 
deed Victoiy  at  first  shewed  itself  in  favour  of  the 
Persecutors,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  be  near  an 
end.  All  the  Powers  of  cruelty  and  artifice,  and  of 
violence  and  calumny,  associated,  were  exerted  to  the 
utmost  in  the  course  of  these  transactions  ;  and,  if 
the  Church  still  survived  the  storm,  and  rose  more 
terrible  from  her  losses,  the  only  reason  was,  because 
her  defender  is  invincible. 

We  next  behold  the  Church  established  and  protec- 
ted by  civil  Polity,  and  the  whole  system,  of  Pagan- 
ism, which  had  been  the  pride  of  ages,  gradually  dis- 
solved, and  sinking  into  insignificance  and  contempt. 
The  advantages  and  abuses,  attendant  on  Christian 
Establishments,  display  themselves,  on  this  occasion^ 
in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view.     I  have  en- 
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deavoured,  with  faithfulness  and  candour,  to  point 
out  both,  at  the  same  time  that  the  regard  due  to  truth 
itself,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
the  most  exemplary  Christians  in  past  ages,  seemed 
to  require  a  defence  of  Ecclesiastical  establishments. 
I  hope  no  real  lover  of  truth  and  liberty  will  censure 
the  attempt :  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  most  di- 
rect attacks,  in  the  way  of  argument,  and  I  wish  I 
could  say,  only  in  that  way,  have  repeatedly  been 
made  against  them,  as  if  they  were  unchristian  in  their 
whole  nature.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned 
unfair  to  desire  men,  freely  to  give  to  others  the  lib- 
erty, which  they  allow  to  themselves,  if  they  would 
prove  that  their  love  of  liberty  is  genuine  and  sincere. 

The  Arian  controversy  fills  almost  the  rest  of  the 
Century ;  it  was  my  duty  to  give  a  faithful  history  of 
its  rise,  progress,  and  effects.  And,  if  the  personal 
character  of  Arians  appear  more  criminal  than  man} 
of  my  readers  have  been  taught  to  imagine,  I  confident- 
ly refer  them  to  the  most  authentic  records  of  anti- 
quity. I  am  not  conscious  of  having  disguised  any 
one  fact,  or  exaggerated  any  one  enormity. 

But  it  is  with  far  greater  pleasure,  that  I  have  con- 
templated the  fifth  Century.  The  history  of  Pclag 
ianism  I  judged  to  be  a  Desideratum  in  our  language  : 
it  wus  necessary  to  lay  it  before  the  reader  with  some 
degree  of  circumstantial  exactness,  supported  too  by 
incontestible  documents.     If  the  account  of  the  writ 
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ings  and  labours  of  Augustine  be  thought  to  extend 
to  an  immoderate  length,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  with  their  prac- 
tical effects,  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
apology.  Nothing  can  be  introduced  more  pertinent 
to  the  whole  design  of  this  history,  than  the  revival 
of  religion,  of  which  he  was  the  Providential  instru- 
ment :  its  effects  remained  for  many  centuries :  and 
I  scarce  need  say  to  those,  who  have  read  the  former 
volume  even  with  superficial  attention,  that  my  plaR 
often  requires  me  to  be  brief,  where  other  historians 
are  immoderately  tedious  ;  and  to  be  circumstantial, 
where  they  say  little,  or  are  silent  altogether. 

To  search  out  the  real  Church  from  age  to  age,  is 
indeed  a  work  of  much  labour  and  difficulty  ;  far 
more  so,  I  apprehend,  than  can  even  be  conceived 
by  those,  whose  studies  have  never  been  directed  to 
this  object.  The  ore  is  precious,  but  it  must  be 
extracted  from  incredible  heaps  of  Ecclesiastical 
rubbish.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  clear  of  mistakes  ; 
but  it  behoved  me  to  be  as  careful  as  I  could ;  and 
I  shall  thankfully  receive  information  or  correction 
from  studious  persons  who  have  carefully  investigat- 
ed antiquity  for  themselves.  I  cannot,  indeed,  ex- 
pect information  or  correction  from  self-created  crit- 
ics, who  are  carried  down  the  torrent  of  modern 
prejudices,  and  who  know  no  sentiments,  but  those, 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  authors  of  the  pre- 
sent Century. 
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The  encouragement,  which  I  have  received  from  a 
generous  public,  induces  me  to  persevere.  Be- 
sides, the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is, 
that  it  is  capable  of  perfection,  so  far  as  it  proceeds, 
without  needing  any  support  from  subsequent  parts. 
It  is  not  like  a  connected  thread  of  argumentation, 
which  must  be  read  throughout,  before  the  full  force 
of  any  particular  portion  of  it  be  discerned. 

What  real  Christianity  is,  I  mean  to  exhibit  histori- 
cally ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  Plan,  I  hope,  I 
shall  be  found  not  altogether  to  have  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  I 
reflect  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  the  University, 
to  which  I  am  now  so  much  indebted  for  liberal  sup- 
port in  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  in  which 
several  of  my  earlier  years  were  spent  in  useful  stud- 
ies, was,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  principal 
instrument*  of  spreading  through  these  kingdoms 
at  the  Reformation,  that  very  light  of  Evangelical 
doctrine,  which  it  is  the  capital  object  of  this  history 
to  explore. 


*  Sue  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,   and  Strype's  Lives  of 
:he  archbishops;  passim 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE 

FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


1  HE  first  volume  of  this  History,  was  copied 
from  the  First  English  Edition  ;  as  we  were  not  in- 
formed that  a  Second  had  appeared  in  England,  till 
the  volume  was  completed.  We  have  since  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Second  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D  .a  brother  of  the  deceas- 
ed Author,  who  has  prefixed  a  Preface  of  forty  pages, 
containing  "Animadversions"  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis* 
"  Succinct  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  which 
are  not  interesting  to  the  American  public. 

Of  the  improvements  in  the  new  English  edition, 
its  Editor,  at  the  close  of  his  preface,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

"  The  liberties,  which  the  Editor  has  taken  with 
the  meaning  or  the  matter  of  the  Author  in  this 
new  edition,  are  very  few ;  for,  the  more  he  has  exam- 
ined and  compared  with  each  other  the  original  author- 
ities, which  are  frequently  obscure  and  contradictory, 
the  more  scrupulously  faithful  he  has  found  him  in 
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his  statement  of  facts,  and  the  more  judicious  and 
discreet  in  separating  truth  from  error,  and  in  as- 
signing the  just  degrees  of  probabilities.  If  the  al- 
terations from  the  old  edition  should,  in  some  few 
instances,  appear,  on  the  comparison,  to  be  greater 
than  might  from  this  account  be  expected,  the  Read- 
er is  to  understand,  that  these  are  to  be  justified  either 
from  actual  remarks  of  the  Author  in  manuscript,  or 
from  the  Editor's  recollection  of  his  conversations. 
In  regard  to  the  observations  and  reflections  contain- 
ed in  the  work,  the  Editor  conceives  that  the 
public  will  expect  to  have  those  of  the  Author  him- 
self,— as  indeed,  by  his  talents,  his  taste,  and  his  ex- 
perience in  religious  inquiries,  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  make  them. 

"  The  smaller  alterations,  however, — in  the  use  of 
particles,  and  of  particular  words,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  are  very  numerous : — and,  if 
the  Editor  has  helped  the  perspicuity  of  the  Author, 
without  diminishing  his  force,  he  has  gained  his  aim. 

"At  the  time  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  was 
printed,  the  Author  had  very  few  moments  of  time, 
which  he  could  possibly  bestow  on  correcting  either 
his  copy  or  the  press.  " 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  Second  Edition,  though  valuable,  re* 
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spect  the  style,  chiefly,  and  not  the  sense,  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

We  make  these  observations  to  satisfy  sub- 
scribers, that  they  have  not  sustained  any  material 
loss  from  the  circumstance  of  our  not  copying  the 
Second  Edition. 

The  other  volumes  are  from  the  latest  English 
Editions. 

We  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the  con- 
sideration of  giving  to  the  American  Christian  Pub- 
lic a  work  of  acknowledged  intrinsic  merit  and  value, 
and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers.  We  have 
confidence  that  this  public  will  evince  their  taste  and 
relish  for  sound  sentiments,  and  correct  views  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  a  liberal  patron- 
age of  this  work. 

THE  PUBLISHERS 

Boston,  May,  1809. 
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CENTURY  IV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Persecution  of Dioclesian. 

JL  HE  last  century  concluded  with  some  symptoms  of 
a  storm  ready  to  burst  on  the  church,  which  had  long- 
been  in  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  deeply  declined  from  the  purity  and  simplic- 
ity of  the  gospel.  Besides  the  martyrdom  of  Marcel- 
lus  in  Africa,*  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  a  more 
general,  and  yet  in  a  covert  manner,  to  corrupt  the 
army.  It  was  put  to  the  option  of  christian  officers, 
whether  they  would  sacrifice  and  enjoy  their  dignity, 
or  refuse  and  be  deprived.  And  so  much  pains  were 
taken  in  this  matter,  that  many  soldiers  were  desirous 
of  retiring  into  private  life,  to  avoid  the  trial.  Many 
however  shewed  a  sincere  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  contentedly  lost  their  preferment.  Some 
few  were  put  to  death  for  a  terror  to  the  rest.  But  the 
general  persecution,  which  afterwards  destroyed  such 
numbers,  was  withheld  for  some  time.f  In  this  pre- 
lude, which  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  of  which 
we  have  only  a  dark  and  imperfect  account,  something 
of  the  political  manoeuvres  of  Dioclesian  seems  con- 
spicuous.  It  is  evident,  that  after  he  had  so  long  fa- 
voured the  christians,  he  had  now  contracted  a  preju- 
dice against  them,  though  at  first  he  made  use  of  arti-. 
fice  rather  than  violence. 

•  See  c.  xvii,  of  last  Century,  Vol.  I.     +  Euseb.  b.  viii  c 
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This  emperor  had  a  partner  called  Maximian,  and 
they  had  under  them  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Con- 
stantius.  The  last  mentioned  alone  of  the  four  was  a 
person  of  probity  and  humanity.  The  other  three 
were  tyrants,  though  the  savageness  of  Galerius  was 
the  most  remarkable.  He  met  Dioclesian  at  Nicom- 
edia,  where  he  usually  kept  his  court,  in  the  winter,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  302,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  instigate 
him  to  measures  against  the  christians,  still  more  san- 
guinary and  decisive.*  This  man  had  a  mother  ex- 
tremely bigoted  to  paganism,  who  almost  every  day 
employed  herself  in  sacrifices.  The  christians  about 
her  refused  to  partake  of  the  idolatrous  feasts,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  fasting  and  prayer.  Hence 
her  mind  was  incensed  against  the  whole  body,  and 
she  stimulated  her  son,  as  superstitious  as  herself,  to 
seek  their  destruction.  A  whole  winter  Dioclesian 
and  Galerius  were  engaged  in  secret  counsels.  The 
latter  proposed  a  general  persecution  ;  the  former  re- 
monstrated against  the  impolicy  of  such  sanguinary 
measures,  and  wras  for  limiting  the  persecution  to  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  the  soldiers.  Finding  him- 
self  unable  to  stem  the  fury  of  Galerius,  he  called  a 
council  of  a  few  judges  and  officers.  Some  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  christians  should  in  general  be 
put  to  death  ;  others  induced  by  fear  or  flattery  assent- 
ed. Still  Dioclesian  was  averse,  and  through  policy 
or  superstition  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus.  Apollo  answered  in  a  manner 
friendly  to  the  views  of  Galerius,  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pected. Staggered  with  repeated  importunities,  the 
old  emperor  still  hesitated,  and  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  attempt  the  demolition  of  Christianity  by 
bloodshed,  whereas  Galerius  was  desirous  to  burn 
alive  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice. 

The  feast  of  the  Terminalia  was  the  day  appointed  to 
commence  the  operations  against  the  church.     Early 

•  Luclanlius  do  M.  P. 
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in  the  morning  an  officer  with  guards  came  to  the 
great  church  at  Nicomedia,  and  bursting  open  the 
doors,  sought  for  the  image  of  God.  So  says  my 
author,  though  if  this  be  not  a  mere  flourish  of  rhet- 
oric, they  must  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
sentiments  of  christians.  The  Scriptures  which  were 
found  were  burnt  ;  eveiy  thing  was  given  to  plunder. 
While  all  things  were  in  this  confusion,  the  two  em- 
perors, looking  at  the  scene  from  the  palace,  were 
long  in  doubt,  whether  they  should  order  the  edifice 
to  be  burnt  The  prudent  opinion  of  Dioclesian  at 
length  prevailed,  who  feared  the  effect  of  a  conflagra- 
tion on  the  neighbouring  buildings.  The  Praetorian 
soldiers  were  therefore  sent  with  axes  and  other  iron 
tools,  who  in  a  few  hours  levelled  the  whole  building 
with  the  ground. 

The  next  day  an  edict  appeared,  in  which  men  of 
the  christian  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
were  deprived  of  all  honour  and  dignity ;  were  expos- 
ed to  torture;  every  one  might  have  justice  against 
them ;  whilst  they  were  debarred  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  in  all  cases  whatever.*  Thus  was  the  christian 
world  at  once  exposed  to  all  possible  insults  with  im- 
punity. The  spirit  of  man  naturally  revolts  against 
injustice  so  flagrant,  and  a  christian  was  found  hardy 
enough,  under  the  transports  of  indignation,  to  pull 
down  and  tear  the  edict.  He  was  burned  alive  for  his 
indiscretion,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with  admirable, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  christian  patience. 

*  In  a  passage,  which  seems  to  be  misplaced  by  some  mistake,  Eu» 
sebius  observes,  that  in  the  19th  year  of  Dioclesian,  edicts  were  every 
where  suddenly  published,  by  which  it  was  erdered,  that  churches 
should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  sacred  books  consumed  by  fire, 
persons  of  dignity  disgraced,  common  people  made  slaves,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  Christianity.  Not  long  after,  says  he,  other  letters  were  pub- 
lished, by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  all  the  bishops  every  where 
should  first  be  cast  into  bonds,  and  afterwards  be  compelled  by  every 
method  to  sacrifice.  These  measures  of  the  court  increasing  gradually 
in  asperity  and  horror,  shew,  that  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that 
Dioclesian  was  induced  to  consent  to  an  universal  carnage,  though  he 
too  well  agreed  with  Galerius  in  forming  a  system  for  the  extinction  of 
the  christian  name. 
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Sometime  after  a  part  of  the  palace  was  found  to  bs 
on  fire :  the  christians  were  charged  with  the  fact : 
and  the  eunuchs  of  the  house  were  accused.  Diocle- 
sian  himself  was  present,  and  saw  his  servants  burnt 
in  the  flames.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  servants  of 
Galerius  were  not  put  to  the  torture ;  while  he  him- 
self took  much  pains  to  keep  up  the  indignation  of  the 
old  emperor.  After  fifteen  days  a  second  fire  brake 
out,  and  Galerius  left  the  palace  in  a  hurry,  express- 
ing his  fear  of  being  burnt  alive.  Lactantius  without 
hesitation,  charges  all  this  to  the  artifices  of  Galerius. 

Dioclesian  now  thoroughly  in  earnest,  raged  against 
all  sorts  of  men  who  bore  the  christian  name,  and 
obliged  among  others  his  wife  and  daughter  to  sacrifice. 
Doubtless  he  suspected  them  at  least  of  a  secret  re- 
gard for  Christianity.  Presbyters  and  deacons  were 
seized,  and  condemned  in  a  summary  way  to  death. 
Eunuchs  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  palace  were  slain, 
and  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  were  burnt.  It  was 
tedious  to  destroy  men  singly;  fires  were  made  to 
burn  numbers  together,  and  men  with  millstones  fast- 
ened about  their  necks  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Judges  were  every  where  at  work  in  compelling  men 
to  sacrifice.  The  prisons  were  full.  Unheard  of  tor- 
tures were  invented,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
christians  obtaining  justice,  altars  were  placed  in 
courts,  at  which  plaintiffs  were  obliged  to  sacrifice,  be- 
fore their  cause  could  be  heard.  The  other  two  empe- 
rors were  directed  by  letters  to  proceed  in  the  same  violent 
course.  Maximian  who  governed  in  Italy,  obeyed  with 
savage  alacrity.  Constantius  with  reluctance  demolished 
the  churches,while  he  preserved  the  persons  of  christians. 

The  persecution  pervaded  the  whole  Roman  world, 
except  France,  where  the  mild  Constantius  ruled,  and 
from  cast  to  west,  to  use  the  language  of  Lactantius, 
three  monsters  of  horrible  ferocity  raged. 

I  am  aware,  that  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  de- 
preciate the  accounts  of  this  persecution.  If  I  think  it 
needless  to  relate  distinctly  all  the  sufferings  of  christ- 
ians under  it,  I  must  not  however  be   supposed    to 
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countenance  such  attempts.  The  agreement  of  Lac- 
tantius  and  Eusebius,  both  contemporary  authors  oi" 
credit,  is  apparent.  That  such  edicts  were  published, 
that  much  pains  were  used  to  enforce  them,  that  a  real 
attempt  was  made  to  extinguish  the  gospel,  more  sys- 
tematical, and  conducted  with  more  industry  and  re- 
finement than  formerly,  these  things  are  certain.  Even 
if  we  had  no  particular  martyrologies  extant,  we  might 
be  assured  from  circumstances,  that  much  blood  must 
have  been  spilt,  and  much  misery  endured,  not  only  in 
a  regular  and  legal  way,  but  also  by  tumultuary  vio- 
lence, and  by  the  malice  of  men  combined  against  a  set 
of  persons  deprived  universally  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  There  wanted  not  some  instances  of  humanity 
and  generosity  in  Pagans  towards  their  christian  friends 
and  relations.  But  whoever  knows,  what  the  passions 
of  men  are  capable  of,  when  set  afloat  and  suffered  to 
act  without  check  or  control,  will  not  doubt,  that  the 
sufferings  of  christians  in  this  period  must  have  been 
far  greater  than  can  be  related  by  any  historian.  Thus 
did  God  at  once  punish  the  sins  of  christians,  revive 
his  work  in  their  hearts  by  sanctified  affliction,  evi- 
dence the  extreme  depravity  of  mankind,  and  above 
all,  illustrate  his  own  power  and  wisdom  in  baffling  the 
rage  of  Satan,*  and  in  defending  and  delivering  his 
church,  when  every  thing  seemed  combined  for  its  de- 
struction. Should  any  be  inclined  to  pay  more  regard 
to  the  testimonies  of  heathens  than  of  christians,  let 
them  hear  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
who  thus  speaks  in  his  funeral  oration  on  that  empe- 
ror. "  They  who  adhered  to  a  corrupt  religion  (he 
means  christian)  were  in  great  terrors,  and  expected 

*  Let  not  the  reader  startle,  because  I  ascribe  the  persecutions  of  the 
Church  to  satanic  influence.  The  following  Scriptures  carefully  com- 
pared together,  seem  abundantly  to  warrant  such  a  sentiment.  John  viii. 
38—44.  1  Thess.  ii.  18.  1  Pet.  v.  8,  9.  1  John  iii.  8—13.  Revel. 
throughout.  To  these  the  evangelical  reader  may  easily  add  many  more. 
Moreover,  as  the  description  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  form  an 
essential  part  of  this  history,  it  seems  to  fall  in  with  my  plan,  to  bring 
into  view,  from  time  to  time,  the  counterpart  of  the  said  influences, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  agency  of  Sat  at  . 
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that  their  eyes  would  be  plucked  out,  that  their  heads 
would  be  cut  off,  and  that  rivers  of  their  blood  would 
flow  from  the  multitude  of  slaughters.  They  appre- 
hended their  new  master  would  invent  new  kinds  of  tor- 
ments, in  comparison  of  which  mutilation,  sword,  fire, 
drowned,  being  buried  alive,  would  appear  but  slight 
pains.  For  the  preceding  emperors  had  employed 
against  them  all  these  kinds  of  punishments."  He  goes  on 
to  commend  Julian,  for  using  milder  methods.  Two 
pillars  in  Spain  were  also  monuments  of  the  systematic 
cruelty  of  this  persecution,  on  one  of  which  was  this 
inscription  :  "  Dioclesian,  Jovian,  Maximian  Hercu- 
leus,  Caesares  Augusti,  for  having  extended  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  east  and  west,  and  for  having  extin- 
guished the  name  of  christians,  who  brought  the  re- 
public to  ruin."  On  the  other  this,  "Dioclesian,  &c 
for  having  adopted  Galerius  in  the  east,  for  having 
every  where  abolished  the  superstition  of  Christ,  having 
extended  the  worship  of  the  gods."  And  to  name 
only  one  more  evidence,  the  cruelty  must  have  been 
egregious,  which  could  have  induced  the  persecutors 
to  strike  the  medal  of  Dioclesian,  which  still  remains, 
with  this  inscription,  "  The  name  of  christians  being 
extinguished."* 

Supported  by  such  authorities  against  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  modern  skepticism  on  this  subject,  we 
may  proceed  in  the  detail  of  some  facts.  There  were 
some  ministers  of  the  palace,  of  the  highest  rank  and 
nobility,  who  were  yet  found  to  prefer  the  reproach  of 
Christ  to  all  worldly  grandeur.  The  martyrdom  of 
Peter,  one  of  the  emperor's  household,  is  very  remark- 
able. He  was  brought  before  the  emperor  in  Nicome- 
dia,  and  was  scourged  with  excessive  severity.  As  he 
refused  to  sacrifice,  though  his  bones  were  made  bare 
by  the  stripes  ;  vinegar  and  salt  were  infused  into  his 
limbs;  this  being  still  to  no  purpose,  he  was  gradual- 
ly burnt  to  death.     Dorothcus,  Gorgonius,  and  many 

*  Nomine  Christianorutn  delcto.       See  Bullet's  Establishment,  kc. 
Euseb.  b.  viii. 
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others,  who  served  in  the  palace,  after  a  variety  of  suf- 
ferings were  strangled.  Anthimus,  the  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  was  beheaded,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude 
of  martyrs  suffered.  Men  and  women  leaped  on  the  fu- 
neral piles  with  alacrity  ;  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  was 
revived  in  the  church  with  the  persecution.  In  every 
place  the  prisons  were  filled  with  bishops  and  other 
ministers  of  the  church,  and  no  room  was  reserved  for 
felons.  Martyrs  were  put  to  death  in  every  province. 
Africa  and  Mauritania,  Thebais,  and  Egypt  through- 
out, abounded  with  them.  Five  persons  of  this  last 
country  Eusebius  speaks  of,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  He  himself  saw  the  scourges 
and  the  conflicts  with  wild  beasts,  which  were  stimulat- 
ed to  devour  them,  and  their  admirable  patience. 
One  of  them,  scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  stood  with- 
out bonds,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  in  a  praying 
posture,  exposed  to  bears  and  leopards,  Avhich  were 
backward  to  perform  the  bloody  task  assigned  them. 
A  bull,  which  had  been  stimulated  with  hot  iron  ap- 
plied to  him,  tossed  with  his  horns  and  tore  his  em- 
ployers, and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  in  this  scene, 
that  beasts  were  found  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the 
persecution. 

Egypt  suffered  extremely.  Whole  families  were 
put  to  various  kinds  of  death,  some  by  fire,  others  by 
water,  others  by  decollation,  after  horrible  tortures. 
Some  perished  by  famine,  others  by  crucifixion,  and  of 
these,  some  in  the  common  manner,  others  were  fas- 
tened with  their  heads  downward,  and  preserved  alive, 
that  they  might  die  by  hunger.  But  the  torments  in 
Thebais  exceed  all  description.  Women,  tied  by  one 
foot,  were  raised  up  on  high,  and  exposed  naked,  mon- 
uments at  once  of  the  inhumanity  and  indecency  of  the 
persecution.  Others  were  torn  by  the  distorted  boughs 
of  trees,  and  these  scenes  continued  some  years. 
Sometimes  ten,  at  other  times  thirty,  and  sixty,  and 
once  an  hundred  men  and  women  with  their  little  ones, 
in  one  da}",  were  murdered  by  various  torments. 
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Our  author  himself,  while  in  Egypt,  saw  many  ex- 
ecuted* in  one  day,  some  beheaded,  others  burnt ;  so 
that  both  the  executioners  were  quite  fatigued,  and 
their  weapons  were  blunted.  The  christians  suffered 
(he  speaks  what  he  saw  himself)  with  the  greatest  faith 
and  patience.  There  was  even  the  strongest  appear- 
ance of  joy  and  triumph  among  them,  and  to  their  last 
breath  they  employed  themselves  in  psalms  and  thanks- 
giving. One  Philoromus  was  a  person  of  great  dig- 
nity at  Alexandria,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eloquence,  who 
died  cheerfully  for  Christ  at  this  time.  Phileas,  bishop 
of  the  Thmuitae,  suffered  also  in  Thebais,  a  man  of  em- 
inence in  his  country.  In  vain  did  relations,  friends, 
magistrates,  even  the  judge  himself,  exhort  them  to  pity 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  children.  They  loved 
Christ  above  all,  and  were  beheaded.t 

Undoubtedly  these  scenes  demonstrate  in  the  high- 
est manner  the  strength  of  grace,  and  the  reality  of  that 
divine  influence,  which  attended  christians.  And  when 
I  see  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  notes  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  volume,  quibbling  and  caviling  against  the 
text  of  Eusebius,  though  any  reader  of  Plutarch  could 
have  told  him,  that  the  Greek  word  igo^aa^ev,  signifies 
we  saw,  and  the  still  plainer  word  avveu^ufxev  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt,  methinks  I  see  Stephen  in  the  glory 
of  his  martyrdom,  and  the  Jews  gnashing  upon  him 
with  their  teeth. 

Phileas,  sometime  before  his  own  martyrdom,  being 
at  Alexandria  in  prison,  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Thmu- 

*  Euseb.  b.  ix.  c.  viii. 

f  Phileas  being"  ajskcd,  How  he  was  persuaded,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  God,  replied,  He  made  the  blind  to  sec,  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  cleans- 
id  the  lepers,  and  raised  the  dead.  Being  asked,  Is  a  crucified  person 
God  ?  lie  answered,  He  was  crucified  for  our  salvation.  The  governor 
said,  You  are  rich,  and  able  to  maintain  almost  all  the  province,  I  spare 
you,  and  advise  you  to  sacrifice.  It  seems  the  liberality  of  Phileas  was 
great  toward  the  poor.  The  governor  added,  Thy  poor  wife  looks  on  thee. 
Phileas  answered,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  our  spirits,  he  hath 
called  me  to  the  inheritance  of  his  glory,  and  he  may  also  call  her  to  it. 
A  little  before  his  execution,  My  dear  children,  said  lie,  you  that  seek 
God,  watch  over  your  hearts.  My  dear  children,  stick  fast  to  the  pre- 
'•cpts  of  Jesus  Christ.     Acta  sincera,  Fleury. 
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itae,  his  own  church,  concerning  the  sufferings  of  the 
christians  there.       A  fragment  of  which  Eusebius  has 
preserved  to  us,  which  may  not  only  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  persecution,  but  also  the  spirit  and  views  of  the 
writer  and  other  good  men  of  that  time.     "  The  martyrs 
fixing  sincerely  the  eye  of  their  mind  on  the  supreme  God, 
and  cheerfully  embracing  death  for  the  sake  of  godli- 
ness, held  immoveably  their  calling,  knowing  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  made  man  for  us,  that  he  might 
cut  down  all  sin,  and  might  afford  us  the  necessary  pre- 
paratives for  an  entrance  into  eternal  life."     (He  then 
quotes  the  well  known  passage  concerning  the  proper 
deity  and  humiliation  of  Christ,  in  the  second  chapter 
to  the  Philippians.)     Coveting  the  best  gifts,  the  mar- 
tyrs, who  carried  Christ  within,  underwent  all  sorts  of 
tortures  once  and  again.     And  while  the  guards  insulted 
them  in  word  and  deed,  they  were  preserved  serene  and 
unbroken  in  spirit,  because  "perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear."     But  what  eloquence  can  do  justice  to  their  for- 
titude? Free  leave  was  given  to  any  to  injure  them; 
some  beat  them  with  clubs,  others  with  rods ;  some 
scourged  them  with  thongs  of  leather,  others  with  ropes. 
Some  having  their  hands  behind  them,  were  hung  about 
a  wooden  engine,  and  every  limb  of  their  bodies  was 
distended  by  certain  machines.     The  torturers  rent  their 
whole  bodies  with  iron  nails,  which  were  applied  not 
only  to  the  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  murderers,  but  also 
to  their  bellies,  their  legs,  and  their  cheeks ;  others  were 
suspended  by  one  hand  to  a  portico,  and  underwent  the 
most  severe  distension  of  all  their  joints;  others  were 
bound  to  pillars,  face  to  face,  their  feet  being  raised  above 
ground,  that  their  bonds,  being  distended  by  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  might  be  the  closer  drawn  together,  and 
this  they  endured  almost  a  whole  day  without  intermis- 
sion.    The  governor  ordered  them  to  be  bound  with 
the  greatest  severity,  and  when  they  breathed  their  last, 
to  be  dragged  on  the  ground.     No  care,  said  he,  ought 
to  be  taken  of  these  christians ;  let  all  treat  them  as  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  men.     Some  after  they  had  been 
scourged,  lay  in  the  stocks,  both  their  feet  being  stretch- 
Vol.   II.  4 
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cd  to  the  fourth  hole ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie 
with  their  faces  upward,  unable  to  stand  on  account 
of  the  wounds  caused  by  the  stripes.  Some  expired 
under  their  tortures.  Others  having  been  recovered  by 
methods  taken  to  heal  them,  and  being  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  sacrificing  or  dying,  cheerfully  preferred 
the  latter.  For  they  knew  what  was  written,  "  Who- 
soever sacrificeth  to  other  gods,  shall  be  destroyed," 
and  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me." 

Such,  says  Eusebius,  are  the  words  of  a  martyr,  a 
true  lover  of  wisdom  and  of  God,  which  before  the  de- 
finitive sentence  of  his  execution,  he  sent  to  the  breth- 
ren of  his  own  church. 

One  city  in  Phrygia,  being  generally  christian,  was 
besieged  by  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  The  men 
with  their  wives  and  children  were  burnt  to  death,  call- 
ing upon  Christ  the  God  over  all.*  All  the  inhabitants, 
magistrates  and  people,  nobles  and  plebeians,  profess- 
ing Christianity,  were  ordered  to  sacrifice,  and  for  re- 
fusing suffered  in  this  manner. f 

One  Adauctus,  a  christian,  of  the  highest  dignity, 
who  held  at  that  time  an  office  of  great  importance, 
was  honoured  also  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Some  were  slain  by  axes,  as  in  Arabia,  some  by  break- 
ing the  legs,  as  in  Cappadocia ;  some  suspended  by 
the  feet,  with  the  head  downward,  over  a  slow  fire, 
were  suffocated,  as  in  Mesopotamia ;  some  were  mu- 
tilated,  and  cut  in  pieces,  as  at  Alexandria.  Some 
were  burnt  to  death,  in  a  very  gradual  manner,  at  An- 
tioch.  Some  despatched  themselves,  to  prevent  their 
Tailing  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  by  throwing 
themselves  down  from  the  tops  of  houses ;  lamentable 
instances  of  impatience  !  But  the  reader  will  remember, 
that  the  decline  had  been  very  great  from  christian  pur- 

*  Gibbon  observes,  that  there  waB  an  important  circumstance,  which 

been  noticed  by  Ruffimis,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius ;  that  the 

wereopenedto  permit  them  to  depart,  if  they  pleased.    The  remark 

orthy  of  his  own  malignity.     Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this  permission 

was  unconditional!  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  it  was  expected  from  their. 

•ii.it  they  should  sacrifice. 

j  Euseb.  b.  viii.  c.  xi. 
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ity ;  and  that  so  many  should  suffer  like  christians  in 
so  dull  a  time,  can  scarce  be  accounted  for,  but  on  the 
idea  of  the  Lord's  reviving  his  work  and  ministering 
the  Holy  Spirit  amidst  their  afflictions.  Nor  can  I  com- 
mend the  conduct  of  a  lady  of  Antioch,  or  that  of  her 
two  daughters,  who  to  avoid  the  licentious  brutality  of 
the  soldiers,  drowned  themselves.  Two  other  virgins 
in  the  same  city  of  Antioch,  persons  of  quality,  and  of 
great  piety,  died  in  a  much  more  christian  manner,  by 
being  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  persecutors. 

In  Pontus,  sharp  reeds  were  thrust  under  the  nails 
into  the  fingers  of  some ;  the  backs  of  others  were 
scorched  by  melted  lead,  some  in  their  bowels  and  pri- 
vy parts  suffered  inexpressible  torments,  the  judges  ex- 
ercising ingenious  malice  in  the  daily  invention  of 
new  punishments. 

Wearied  at  length  with  murder,  and  affecting  to  praise 
the  clemency  of  the  emperors,  who  were  desirous  to 
save  life,  they  contented  themselves  with  plucking  out 
eyes,  and  cutting  off  one  of  the  legs.  The  number 
of  those  who  suffered  in  this  way  was  inexpressible ; 
and  they  were  afterwards  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines. 

Lucian,  an  holy  and  exemplary  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
had  the  honour  to  apologize  for  Christianity  at  Nicome- 
dia,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  afterwards  to 
suffer.  Tyrannio,  bishop  of  Tyre,  was  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Zenobius,  a  presbyter  of  Sidon,  and  an  ex- 
cellent physician,  expired  serene  in  tortures.  Sylva- 
nus,  bishop  of  Emesa,  with  some  others,  was  exposed 
to  the  wild  beasts.  Peleus  and  Nilus,  Egyptian  bish- 
ops, with  others,  were  burnt  to  death.  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  suffered  also  together  with  Faustus,  Di- 
us,  and  Ammonius,  his  presbyters.  Other  Egyptian 
bishops  are  mentioned  also  by  Eusebius^  who  leaves 
the  celebration  of  the  rest  to  those  who  saw  their  suffer- 
ings, contenting  himself  with  a  more  particular  account 
of  those  whom  he  knew,  and  of  those  facts  of  which  he 
had  ocular  demonstration. 
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As  infidel  writers  have  taken  pains  to  depreciate  the 
authenticity  of  these  facts,  it  seemed  proper  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  picture  of  them  from  Eusebius,  and  to 
submit  to  his  determination,  whether  there  be  any  in- 
ternal evidences  of  falsehood  in  his  narrative.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  -has  been  shewn  already  from  Lactantius, 
and  ancient  memorials,  it  may  with  justice  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  credibility  of  our  historian,  whose  char- 
acter, not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  writer,  is  before  us, 
that  he  is  large  and  circumstantial  in  scenes  of  which  he 
was  a  spectator,  succinct  and  general,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  circumstances.  Of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  his  own  country,  he  has  given  us 
a  copious  narrative,  a  specimen  of  which  must  now  be 
delivered,  containing  those  whose  martyrdom  fell  with- 
in the  period  of  Dioclesian's  reign.  The  rest  must  be 
considered  hereafter.  Procopius  was  the  first  of  these 
martyrs,  who  being  brought  before  the  tribunal,  and 
ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  declared  that  he  knew 
only  one  God,  to  whom  we  ought  to  sacrifice  in  the 
manner  which  he  has  appointed.  Being  then  ordered 
to  make  libations  to  the  four  emperors,  he  repeated  a 
verse  of  Homer,  which  by  no  means  pleased  the  per- 
secutors, as  implying  a  censure  of  the  present  govern- 
ment.* Upon  this  he  was  beheaded  immediately. 
Whether  the  empire  was  benefited  by  the  appointment 
of  four  emperors  instead  of  one,  is  a  question  of  poli- 
tics, which  it  certainly  became  not  the  martyr  to  enter 
upon,  especially  on  that  occasion.  And  it  is  the  only 
instance  of  deviation  into  secular  matters,  which  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  as  yet  in  primitive  christians.  It 
might  be  only  a  sally  of  imprudent  vivacity,  but  even 
so  it  was  extremely  ill-timed.  Galerius,  in  whose  do- 
minions he  said  this,  would  probably  hear  of  it ;  and 
the  fiercest  of  all  the  persecutors  needed  not  the  addi- 
tion of  such  an  incentive,  to  inflame  his  wrath  against 
the  christians. 
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After  him,  in  the  same  city,  Caesarea  of  Palestine, 
very  many  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  suf- 
fered  grievous  torments  :  others  through  fear  recanted 
at  the  first  onset.  The  rest  underwent  a  variety  of 
punishments.  Yet  pains  were  taken  to  save  the  repu- 
tation of  the  gods,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  chris- 
tians at  the  same  time. 

One  was  dismissed,  as  if  he  had  sacrificed,  though 
he  was  dragged  to  the  altar,  and  a  sacrifice  was  put 
into  his  hand  by  violence.  Another  went  away  in  si- 
lence, some  persons,  with  an  humane  falsehood,  testify- 
ing that  he  had  complied.  One  was  thrown  out  as 
dead,  after  he  had  been  tortured,  though  yet  alive. 
Another  protesting  against  what  was  exacted  of  him, 
many  beating  him  in  the  mouth,  with  a  view  to  compel 
him  to  silence,  was  thurst  out  of  the  court.  Alpheus 
and  Zacchseus  alone  of  all  these  bishops  of  Palestine, 
suffered  death  at  this  time.  Tortured  for  twenty-four 
hours,  after  having  undergone  excessive  severities  be- 
fore, they  manfully  confessed  one  only  God,  and  one  on- 
ly Saviour  Christ,  and  were  at  last  beheaded. 

On  the  same  day,  at  Antioch,  Romanus,  a  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Czesarea,  was  martyred.  He  happen- 
ing to  enter  Antioch  at  the  very  time  when  the 
churches  were  demolished,  saw  many  men  and  women 
with  their  little  ones,  crowding  to  the  temples  and  sac- 
rifices, most  probably  christian  apostates.*  The  same 
spirit  which  moved  Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, on  a  like  occasion,  was  felt  by  Romanus,  but 
exerted  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  the  christian  dis- 
pensation. He  cried  aloud,  and  rebuked  their  coward 
ice  and  perfidy.  But  being  seized  immediately,  and 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  fastened  to  the  stake, 
while  the  executioners  expected  the  definitive  order  bf 
the  emperor  then  present,  (Galerius  most  probably) 
he  asked  cheerfully,  Where  is  the  fire  for  me  ?  Caesar, 
provoked  at  his  boldness,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 

*  So  a  discourse  ofEusebius  on  the  resurrection  teaches  115  See  B  on 
the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  c.  ii.  Valesius  in  the  notes. 
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out.  He  put  out  his  tongue  with  great  readiness. 
After  this  punishment  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
suffered  there  a  considerable  time.  His  feet  were  ex- 
posed to  an  unnatural  distension,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
dismissed  out  of  life  by  strangling.  This  happened  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  persecution,  while  it  raged  only 
against  the  governors  of  the  church. 

In  the  second  year,  when  the  persecution  grew  hot- 
ter, imperial  letters  were  sent  into  Palestine,  command- 
ing all  men,  without  exception,  to  sacrifice.  At  Ga- 
za, Timotheus,  after  many  sufferings,  was  consumed 
by  a  slow  fire ;  Agapius  and  Thecla  were  condemned 
to  the  wild  beasts.  At  this  time,  when  many  apos- 
tatized to  save  their  lives,  there  wanted  not  also  some 
instances  of  an  excessive  forwardness.  Six  persons 
at  Csesarea,  with  their  hands  bound,  ran  to  Urbanus 
the  Judge,  and  offered  themselves  for  martyrdom. 
They  suffered,  in  conjunction  with  two  others,  whose 
spirit  and  circumstances  in  the  manner  of  their  de- 
parture out  of  Hie,  were  more  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel. 

Power  being  now  communicated  to  the  governors  of 
the  different  provinces  to  punish  the  christians  freely, 
each  exercised  it,  as  his  particular  temper  dictated. 
Some  for  fear  of  displeasing,  did  even  more  than  they 
were  ordered.  Some  felt  the  impulse  of  their  own  enmity 
against  godliness;  others  indulged  a  natural  savagenessof 
disposition;  there  were  others  who  saw,  that  to  shed  blood 
profusely,  was  the  high  road  to  preferment.  There  were 
those,  (and  Lactantius"r:  looKs  on  them  as  of  the  worst 
sort,)  who  determined  to  torment  and  not  to  kill.  These 
studied  the  arts  of  torture,  which  might  keep  life  still 
in  being  amidst  the  keenest  sensations  of  pain.  Eusebi- 
us  tells  us,  that  he  himself,  heard  some  of  this  sort  boast- 
ing, that  their  administration  was  not  polluted  with  blood, 
and  that  he  saw  a  Bithynian  governor  exulting,  as  if  he 
had  subdued  a  nation  of  barbarians,  because  one  per- 
son, after  two  years  resistance,  had  yielded  to  the  force 

*  B.  v.  c.  11. 
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of  torments.  Much  pains  were  taken  also  with  the 
tortured,  to  recover  them,  that  they  might  be  strength- 
ened to  endure  new  punishments.  A  considerable  part 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  now  employed  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  constitutions  of  the  law  on  this  head  had 
been  published  and  commented  on  by  the  famous  law- 
yer Ulpian,  and  were  considered  as  serious  objects  of 
study  by  civilians. 

At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  was 
so  systematical  and  so  laboured  an  effort  made  to  ex- 
tinguish the  gospel  of  Christ.  Satan  had  great 
wrath,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  that  he  should  have  but 
short  time ;  and  when  we  consider  how  poorly  pro- 
vided the  church  was  for  this  the  fiercest  of  all  the 
invasions  she  had  ever  met  with,  we  shall  see  cause  to 
admire  the  grace  of  God,  who  yet  furnished  out  a 
noble  army  of  martyrs  in  a  time  of  so  great  evangelical 
declension ;  and  more  effectually  than  ever  baffled  in 
the  end  the  designs  of  Satan. 

In  addition  to  other  methods  of  persecution,  the 
powers  of  genius  and  the  arts  of  eloquence  were  intro- 
duced. Cyprian  alone  of  the  Latin  writers  was  capable 
of  pleasing  the  taste  of  the  learned  among  the  Pagans. 
A  certain  person  of  taste  among  them,  was  heard  by 
Lactantius,  to  call  him  Coprianus,*  because  he  em- 
ployed an  elegant  genius  adapted  to  better  things,  in 
the  support  of  old  wives'  fables.  In  so  contemptible 
a  light  did  the  gospel  appear  to  the  learned  of  that  day, 
even  when  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  eloquent  Cyp- 
rian !  how  much  more  contemptible,  in  the  dress  of 
the  generality  of  christian  teachers,  who  were  destitute 
of  the  powers  of  argument  and  of  language. 

Encouraged  by  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  apparently  ruined  state  of  Christendom,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  persecution  raged  in  Bithynia,  two  writers 
appeared,  who  insulted  the  christians.  One,  whose 
name  Lactantius  does  not  give  us,  was  a  philoso- 
pher, and  like  many  preachers  of  morality  m  all  ages> 

*  Lactan.  b.  v.     1,  2.  the  allusion  is  to  /tG7T£/2,  dving-. 


a  defender  of  virtue,  and  a  practitioner  of  vice.  A 
flatterer  of  the  court,  very  rich  and  very  corrupt,  one 
who  condemned  his  own  practice  by  his  moral  writings, 
and  who  dealt  largely  in  the  praises  of  the  emperors, 
on  account  of  their  great  piety  in  supporting  the  re- 
ligion of  the  gods.  Yet  all  men  condemned  his  mean- 
ness in  choosing  that  time  particularly  to  write  against 
christians,  nor  did  he  obtain  the  favour  at  court  which 
he  expected. 

The  other  writer,  Hierocles,  was  doubtless  a  man  of 
parts  and  talents.  He  was  a  virulent  enemy  of  the 
gospel,  had  a  great  influence  in  promoting  the  perse- 
cution, and  from  being  a  judge  in  Nicomedia  was 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Alexandria.  He  at- 
tempted to  compare  the  feigned  miracles  of  Apollonius 
Tyanajus  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  man  wrote 
with  an  air  of  candour  and  humanity  to  the  christians, 
white  his  actions  against  them  were  fierce  and  bloody* 

In  France  alone,  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  people 
of  God  found  some  shelter.  Yet  was  the  mild  Con- 
stantms,  to  save  appearances  with  his  superior  Max- 
imian,  induced  to  persecute  not  only  by  destroying 
the  temples,  as  was  mentioned,  but  also  by  ordering 
those  of  his  own  household  to  quit  the  service,  who 
would  not  retract  Christianity.  The  christians  of  his 
family  were  tried  by  this  means.  But  the  event  was 
contrary  to  their  expectations.  Constantius  retained 
the  faithful,  and  dismissed  the  apostates,  judging  that 
those  who  were  unfaithful  to  their  God,  would  also  be 
so  to  their  prince. 

At  Cirta  in  Numidia,  Paul,  the  bishop,  ordered  a 
sub-deacon  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  church 
to  a  Roman  oflicer.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
moveables  of  this  society  of  christians  were  surren- 
dered by  the  perfidy  or  cowardice  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  protected  them.  But  God  reserved  some,  who 
were  endowed  with  courage  and  zeal,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
baffle  the  intention  of  the  persecutors,  which  doubtless 
Mas  to  destroy  all  records  of  Christianity  among  men. 
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Felix  of  Tibiura,  in  Africa,  being  asked  to  deliver  up 
the  Scriptures,  answered,  I  have  them,  but  will  not 
part  with  them.  He  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded. 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,"  says  this  honest  martyr,  "  that 
I  have  lived  fifty-six  years,  have  kept  my  virginity,  have 
preserved  the  gospel,  and  have  preached  faith  and 
truth.  O  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  I  bow  my  head  to  be  sacrificed  to  thee,  who 
livest  to  all  eternity."  I  judge  it  not  amiss  to  distin- 
guish this  man  in  the  narrative.  The  preservation  of 
civil  liberty  is  valuable,  and  the  names  of  men  who 
have  suffered  for  it  with  integrity,  are  recorded  with 
honour.  But  how  much  below  the  name  of  Felix  of 
Tibiura,  should  these  be  accounted !  He  is  one  of 
those  heroes  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  precious 
word  of  God  itself.  In  Abitina,  in  Africa,  forty -nine 
manfully  perished  through  hunger  and  ill  treatment. 
In  Sicily,*  Euplius  a  martyr  being  asked,  "  why  do 
you  flfcep  the  Scriptures,  forbidden  by  the  emperors," 
answered,  "because  I  am  a  christian.  Life  eternal 
he  that  gives  them  up,  loses  life  eternal." 
lame  be  remembered  with  honour,  together 
ft  of  Felix.  He  suffered  also  in  the  same 
Various  martyrs  suffered  in^Italy.  For  Max- 
imian  was  to  the  full  as  much  disposed  to  persecute  as 
Dioclesian. 

In  the  year  305,  a  civil  change  took  place  in  the 
empire,  which  paved  the  way  for  very  important  chan- 
ges in  the  church,  though  the  persecution  continued 
still  for  some  time.  Dioclesian  resigned  the  empire, 
and  Maximian  followed  his  example,  though  with  no 
great  cordiality.  They  were  succeeded  by  Galerius 
in  the  east,  (who  ruled  in  the  room  of  Dioclesian,  and 
put  Maximin,  his  nephew,  in  his  own  place,)  and  in 
the  west  by  Constantius. 

Maximin  inherited  the  savageness  and  the  prejudices 
of  his  uncle ;  and  in  Palestine  and  in  the  more  eastern 
parts,  over  which  Galerius  had  ruled,  he  still  continu- 

*  Acta  sincen.  Fleury. 
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ed  the  horrors  of  the  persecution.  Let  us  now  attend 
to  the  remaining  part  of  Eusebius'  account  of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  who  suffered  under  the  authority 
of  this  tyrant  at  different  times. 

Apphian,  a  young  person  under  twenty,  who  had 
received  a  very  polite  education  at  Berytus,  and  could 
not  bear  to  live  with  his  father  and  relations  at  Pagae 
in  Lycia,  because  of  their  aversion  to  the  gospel,  left 
all  his  secular  emoluments  and  hopes  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  came  to  Caesarea ;  where  he  was  so  trans- 
ported with  zeal  as  to  run  up  to  Urbanus  the  govern- 
or, then  making  a  libation,  to  seize  him  by  the  right 
hand,  to  stop  his  religious  employment,  and  exhort 
him  to  forsake  idolatry,  and  turn  to  the  true  God. 
The  consequence  was,  what  might  be  expected  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  He  was  arrested,  ordered 
to  sacrifice,  and,  after  he  had  sustained  most  dreadful 
tortures  by  fire  and  otherwise,  which  Eusebius*  de- 
scribes with  an  exactness  of  detail  that  need  rrot  be 
repeated,  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  His  impru- 
dence was  great,  and  his  zeal  very  irregular  ajw^ex- 
travagant;  but  who  will  not  admire  the  sin«  Brof 
that  love  of  Christ,  which  carried  this  livelyj^uth 
through  all  hardships,  and  prefer  his  disposition,  with 
all  his  faults,  to  the  cowardice  and  love  of  the  world, 
which  in  our  times  prevents  such  numbers  from  dar- 
ing to  shew  due  regard  for  the  divine  Saviour  ? 

This  Apphian  had  a  brother  called  iEdesius,  who 
had  advanced  farther  in  the  philosophical  studies  than 
himself,  and  who  likewise  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Prisons,  bonds,  and  the  drudgery  of  the  mines  of  Pal- 
estine, he  endured  with  great  patience  and  fortitude ; 
at  length  he  came  to  Alexandria,  and  there  saw  the 
judge  raging  with  frantic  fury  against  christians,  treat- 
ing the  men  with  various  abuses,  and  giving  up  chaste 
virgins,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  single  life, 
to  pimps,  to  be  treated  in  the  vilest  manner.  Fired 
at  the  sight,  he  lost  all  patience,  rebuked  the  magis- 

■  Chap.  iv. 
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trate,  and  struck  him.  Upon  which  he  was  exposed 
to  a  variety  of  torture,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  both  the  excellencies  and  the 
faults  of  his  brother.  It  is  proper  to  add,*  that  this 
inhuman  magistrate  was  no  other  than  the  philosophical 
Hierocles,  whose  affected  humanity  and  candour  we 
have  celebrated  above.  A  remark  or  two  may  be 
proper  in  this  place,  before  we  proceed. 

1.  The  persecution  we  are  reviewing  found  the 
church  in  the  lowest  state  of  christian  wisdom  and 
piety.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  ungen- 
erous remarks  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  concerning  the  beha- 
viour of  iEdesius,f  it  should  be  observed,  that  amidst 
the  great  dearth  of  instruction,  in  which  he  had  learned 
Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should 
know  his  duty  so  poorly.  I  compare  the  piety  of  him 
and  of  Apphian  to  that  of  Jephtha  and  of  Samson  ;  sin- 
cere, but  irregular  and  injudicious.  They  lived  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  times  of  ignorance.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  when  he  creates  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 
spirit,  and  furnishes  the  man  with  dispositions  for  obe- 
dience, supersedes  not  the  use  of  pastoral  instruction. 
Where  this  is  much  wanted,  even  divine  love  itself, 
though  strong,  is  blind,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
will  mistake  the  rule  of  duty  continually.  It  is  in  vain, 
that  I  look  out  for  judicious  and  discreet  pastors,  and 
for  clear,  evangelical  views  in  all  this  period.  No  Cyp- 
rian or  Dionysius  now  appeared,  to  check,  to  regulate, 
to  control  the  spirits  of  christians,  and  to  discipline 
them  by  scripture  rules.  The  persecution  found  vast 
numbers  perfidious  and  cowardly  ;  some  chosen  spirits, 
humble  and  faithful  to  death,  but  of  these  many,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  poorly  informed  of  their  duty  both  to 
God  and  man,  and  mixing  with  the  love  of  Christ  the 
intemperance  and  precipitation  of  blind  self-will.  The 
best  use  to  be  made  of  this  observation,  after  teaching 
us  to  be  candid  to  the  faults  of  these  good  men,  is 
this,  that  those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  better  in- 

*  See  Valesius'  notes  on  Euseb.        f  Remarks  on  Gibbon. 
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struction  and  wise  pastors,  should  thankfully  improve 
their  privileges,  and  not  by  the  want  of  just  subordi- 
nation deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting more  regular  and  edifying  examples  of  holi- 
ness. That  knowledge  was  thus  low  among  chris- 
tians, is  evident  from  this,  that  Eusebius,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  those  times,  extols  a  conduct  in  these 
brethren,  which  every  christian  of  common  light  and 
capacity  now  would  condemn. 

2.  I  see  also  the  prevalence  both  of  the  monastic 
and  of  the  philosophic  spirit.  Devotees  were  increas- 
ing in  numbers  among  serious  persons ;  and  Origen- 
ism  had  made  philosophy  more  and  more  reputable. 
Under  this  influence  the  two  brothers,  whose  story  we 
have  seen,  imbibed  too  much  of  platonism,  knew 
too  little  of  Christianity,  and  though  sincere  enough 
to  become  martyrs  for  Christ,  attained  not  the  praise 
of  christian  simplicity.  The  doctrines  of  Christ  had 
ceased  to  be  explicity  unfolded  ;  and  it  was  in  suffer- 
ings chiefly,  endured  .with  patient  faith  and  cheerful 
hope,  that  we  can  now  see,  that  Christ  had  yet  a 
church  in  the  world.  The  bush  was  burning  indeed 
in  a  fire  the  most  dreadful,  yet  it  was  not  consumed. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecution  happened  the 
martyrdom  of  Agapius  at  Csesarea.  Maximin  Caesar 
was  there  exhibiting  spectacles  in  honour  of  his  birth- 
day. The  ferociousness  of  Pagans  was  doubtless 
much  augmented  by  the  usual  barbarous  sports ;  and 
the  native  enmity  of  the  mind  against  godliness  met 
not  with  so  many  checks  of  humanity,  in  times  of  per- 
secution, as  it  would  in  our  days  of  civilization.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  was  not  philosophy, 
but  the  gospel,  which  improved,  in  this  as  well  as  oth- 
er respects,  the  morality  of  the  Roman  empire.  Agap- 
ius, who  had  been  thrice  before  brought  on  the  stage, 
and  had  thrice  been  respited  by  the  compassion  of  the 
judge,  was  now  brought  before  the  emperor,  to  fulfil, 
says  Eusebius,  that  word  of  Christ,  "ye  shall  be 
brought  before  kings  for  my  name's  sake."  A  slave 
Avho  had  murdered  his  master  was  produced  at    the 
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same  time,  and  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts.  The 
emperor,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  his  birth-day  by 
an  act  of  generosity,  both  pardoned  and  gave  freedom 
to  the  murderer.  The  whole  amphitheatre  rang  with 
acclamations  in  praise  of  his  clemency.  But  it  was 
perfectly  to  act  in  character,  for  Maximin  to  punish 
the  innocent,  and  to  spare  the  guilty.  He  asked  Agap- 
ius,  if  he  would  renounce  Christianity,  promising  him 
liberty  on  that  condition.  The  martyr  expressed  his 
cheerful  readiness  to  undergo  any  punishment,  not  for 
any  crime  committed  by  him,  but  for  piety  toward  the 
Lord  of  the  universe.  He  was  condemned  to  be  torn 
by  a  bear,  and  still  breathing,  was  carried  back  to  pris- 
on ;  where  after  he  had  lived  a  day,  with  weights 
hung  to  his  feet,  he  was  sunk  in  the  sea.  The  ex- 
clamation of  the  Jews,  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  "  not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas,"  naturally  occurs  to  Eusebius 
on  this  occasion. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  persecution,  a  Tyrian  virgin, 
Theodosia,  not  quite  eighteen  years  old,  was  put  to  death 
for  owning  and  countenancing  some  christian  prisoners. 
The  judge,  Urbanus,  afterwards  condemned  them  to  the 
mines  of  Palestine.  Silvanus  a  presbyter,  afterwards  a 
bishop,  with  some  others,  was  doomed  to  the  labour  of 
the  brass-mines,  the  joints  of  their  feet  being  first  weak- 
ened by  the  application  of  hot  iron. 

Few  persecutors  exceeded  Urbanus  in  malice  and 
activity.  He  doomed  three  to  fight  with  one  another ; 
Auxentius,  a  venerable  old  saint,  he  condemned  to  the 
beasts.  Some  of  them  he  condemned  to  the  mines  af- 
ter he  had  made  them  eunuchs.  Others,  after  bitter 
torments,  he  threw  into  prison  again. 

If  any  be  still  inclined  to  regard  the  calculation  of 
those,  who  represent  the  number  of  the  martyrs  as 
small,  let  him  consider,  that  it  was  evidently  very  much 
the  policy  of  this,  and  most  probably  of  the  former  per- 
secutions, to  torment  christians  without  destroying 
them.  The  emperors  did  not  wish  to  rob  themselves 
of  such  a  number  of  subjects,  but  to  subdue  them  to 
their  will.     Yet  in  many  instances  the  human   frame 
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must  have  sunk  under  these  hardships  ;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  christian  sufferers  on  this  account,  in  addition 
to  the  evils  of  poverty  and  flight,  must  exceed  all  pow- 
ers of  calculation. 

Urbanus  tortured,  among  others,  the  famous  Pam- 
philus,  the  friend  of  Eusebius.  But  he  lived  not  to 
see  his  martyrdom.  Being  himself  convicted  of  crimes, 
Urbanus  was  capitally  punished  in  Csesarea,  the  scene 
of  his  cruelties,  and  by  the  same  Maximin,  of  whose 
imperial  savageness  he  had  been  the  minister. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  persecution,  of  the  great 
multitude  of  christian  sufferers  in  Thebais  near  a  hun- 
dred were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Palestine,  and  were  ad- 
judged by  Firmilian,  the  successor  of  Urbanus,  to  be 
lamed  in  the  left  foot,  and  to  lose  the  right  eye,  and  in 
that  state  to  be  condemned  to  the  mines.  The  three 
persons  also,  who  had  been  condemned  to  fight  with 
one  another,  for  refusing  to  learn  the  new  business  of 
a  gladiator  imposed  on  them,  were  doomed  by  Max- 
imin himself  with  some  others,  to  the  same  punish- 
ments as  the  persons  transported  from  Thebais.  Some 
persons  were  apprehended  at  Gaza  for  meeting  togeth- 
er to  hear  the  Scripture  read,  and  were  punished  with 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  an  eye,  or  in  a  still  more  cruel 
manner.  Two  women  after  sustaining  horrible  tor- 
ments, were  put  to  death.  The  former  being  menaced 
with  the  loss  of  chastity,  burst  out  into  expressions  of 
indignation  against  the  tyrant  Maximin,  for  employing 
such  judges.  The  latter  being  dragged  by  force  to  an 
altar,  threw  it  down.  What  was  said  before  of  JEdc- 
sius  and  Apphian  may  be  applied  to  these.  But  there 
were  christians  of  a  higher  class  better  informed  in  their 
duty,  and  more  possessed  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  One 
Paul,  being  sentenced  to  lose  his  head,  begged  a  short 
space  of  time  to  be  allowed  him.  His  request  being 
granted,  he  prayed  with  a  loud  voice  for  the  whole 
christian  world,  that  God  would  forgive  them,  remove 
the  present  heavy  scourge  of  their  iniquities,  and  re- 
store them  to  peace  and  liberty :  lie  then  prayed  for  the 
Tews,  that  they  might  come  to  God  and  find  access  to 
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him  through  Christ.  In  the  next  place,  he  prayed  that 
the  same  blessings  might  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Sa- 
maritans. The  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  error  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  God,  were  the  next  objects  of  his  charitable 
petitions,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  know  God  and 
to  serve  him :  nor  did  he  omit  to  mention  the  crowd 
about  him,  the  judge  who  had  sentenced  him,  the  em- 
perors and  the  executioner,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  he 
prayed,  that  their  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
The  whole  company  was  moved,  and  tears  were  shed. 
The  martyr  composed  himself  to  suffer,  and  offering 
his  neck  to  the  sword,  he  was  beheaded.  An  admir- 
able christian  hero !  in  whom  divine  love  breathed  in 
conjunction  with  resignation  and  serenity.  The  Lord's 
hand  was  not  shortened  :  His  grace  appeared  in  him  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  apostolic  age.  Soon  after  an 
hundred  and  thirty  Egyptian  chieftains,  suffering  the 
same  mutilations  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
were  sentenced  by  Maximin  to  the  mines  of  Palestine 
and  Cilicia. 

After  the  persecution  had  paused  sometime,  it  was  re- 
newed with  fresh  violence  by  the  edicts  of  Maximin.* 
The  temples  were  repaired,  men  were  compelled  to 
sacrifice  every  where,  all  tilings  sold  in  the  markets  were 
polluted  with  libations,  and  persons  were  placed  at  the 
public  baths  to  force  men  to  idolatrous  compliances. 
Three  believers,  Antoninus,  Zebinus,  and  Germanus, 
threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Firmilian,  and  were 
capitally  punished.  Eusebius  in  his  usual  manner  com- 
mends their  over-forward  zeal :  with  them  a  virgin 
called  Ennathas  was  dragged  by  violence  to  the  judge, 
whipped,  and  burned  to  death.  Their  bodies  were  left 
exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  particular  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  their  interment.  Sometime  after,  cer- 
tain Egyptians,  coming  to  minister  to  the  confessors  of 
their  own  country,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the 
mines  in  Cilicia,  one  of  them  was  burned,  two  were  be- 
headed, and  several  were  associated  with  the  confessors 
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in  their  afflictions,  mutilation,  and  the  drudgery  of  the 
mines.  Peter  the  monk,  having  in  vain  been  solicited 
by  the  judge  to  save  his  life,  gave  it  up  cheerfully  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.  With  him  suffered  Asclepius  bish- 
op of  the  Marcionites,  being  burned  on  the  same  fu- 
neral pile,  "  animated  with  zeal,  says  my  author,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge."*  This  however  might 
be  more  than  Eusebius  knew.  The  heretical  form, 
in  which  he  appeared,  might  be  consistent  with  the  pure 
love  of  Christ,  nor  in  a  history,  which  undertakes 
impartially  to  celebrate  the  people  of  God,  does  it  be- 
come us  to  be  blinded  by  the  idea  of  a  rigorous  and 
exclusive  uniformity  of  denomination. 

Pamphilus  the  presbyter  and  friend  of  Eusebius 
is  commended  by  him  abundantly  for  his  contempt  of 
secular  grandeur,  to  which  he  might  have  aspired,  for 
his  great  liberality  to  the  poor,  for  that  which  may  seem 
more  likely  to  cloud  than  to  adorn  his  christian  excel- 
lencies, his  philosophic  life,  and  above  all,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  his  pane- 
gyrist thinks  he  excelled  all  men  of  that  time,  and  for 
his  benevolence  to  all  who  came  to  him.  An  excel- 
lent christian  he  undoubtedly  was,  though  a  moderate 
degree  of  evangelical  knowledge  in  that  age,  would 
easily  be  esteemed  prodigious.  Firmilian  asking  him 
when  brought  before  him,  what  was  his  country,  re- 
ceived for  answer,  "  Jerusalem."  Not  understanding 
what  he  meant  by  this,  he  tortured  him  for  an  explana- 
tion. Pamphilus  persisted,  that  he  had  spoken  truth. 
"  Where  is  this  country  of  yours  ?"  "  It  belongs  to 
those  alone,  who  worship  the  true  God."  The  judge, 
at  once  incensed  and  perplexed,  after  various  torments, 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Twelve  martyrs  suffered 
with  him.  One  of  them  Porphyrius,  a  servant  of  Pam- 
philus, begging  the  favour  of  interment  for  the  deceas- 
ed, was  ordered  to  be  burned ;  and  was  heard  for  the 
last  time,  when  the  flame  began  to  reach  him,  to  call 
upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  as  his  helper.     It  is  remark- 
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able,  that  Firmilian  also  himself,  after  having  trodden  in 
the  steps  of  Urbanus  in  shedding  christian  blood,  like  him 
also  suffered  capitally  by  the  sentence  of  the  emperor. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  the  persecution 
relaxing  in  some  degree,  the  multitude  of  the  confes- 
sors in  the  mines  of  Palestine  enjoyed  some  liberty,  and 
even  erected  some  places  for  public  worship.  The 
president  of  the  province  coming  among  thern  envied 
them  the  small  cessation  of  their  miseries,  and  wrote  to 
the  emperor  in  their  prejudice.  Afterwards  the  master 
of  the  mines  coming  thither,  as  if  by  an  imperial  res- 
cript, divided  the  sufferers  into  classes.  Some  he  or- 
dered to  dwell  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Libanus  ;  the  rest 
he  dispersed  and  harrassed  with  various  drudgeries  in 
different  parts  of  Palestine.  Four  he  singled  out  for 
the  examination  of  the  military  commander,  who  burnt 
them  to  death.  Silvanus  a  bishop  of  great  piety,  John 
an  Egyptian,  and  thirty-seven  others,  were  the  same 
day  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Maxim  in.  Of  John  it  is 
remarked,  that  though  blind,  he  had  been  cauterized 
and  debilitated  in  one  leg  by  a  hot  iron  as  the  rest. 
The  strength  of  his  memory  was  admired  among  the 
christians  ;  he  could  at  pleasure  repeat  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  many  passages  in  christian  assemblies. 
But  the  fact  proves  something  more  than  what  Eusebius 
mentions,  namely,  that  he  had  made  the  best  use  of  his 
eyes,  while  he  was  possessed  of  them. 

And  here  we  close  the  account  from  Eusebius  of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine.  For  eight  years  the  East  with 
little  intermission  groaned  under  the  most  heavy  persecu- 
tion. In  the  West  their  sufferings  abated  after  two 
years.  The  political  changes  of  the  empire  account 
for  the  difference.  But  both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
Satan  was  permitted  to  exert  his  malice  in  the  keenest 
manner,  in  this  last  of  the  pagan  persecutions.  And 
the  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  still  preserving  a  real 
church  on  earth  was  never  more  conspicuously  display- 
ed, since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  time  of  an  ex- 
ternal triumph  of  the  church,  under  Constantine,  was  at 
hand.     Those,  who  look  at  outward  things  alone,  may 
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be  tempted  to  think,  how  mueh  more  glorious  would 
the  church  have  appeared  at  that  time,  without  the  pre- 
vious desolations  of  Dioclesian's  persecution.  But 
when  it  is  considered,  how  much  christian  doctrine  had 
decayed,  and  how  low  holy  practice  had  fallen,  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  sharp  a  trial  to  purify  the  church,  and  fit 
her  at  all  for  a  state  of  prosperity,  is  evident.  Other- 
wise the  difference  between  christians  and  pagans  might 
have  been  little  more  than  a  name. 

I  know  it  is  common  for  authors  to  represent  the 
great  declension  of  Christianity  to  have  taken  place 
only  after  its  external  establishment  under  Constantine. 
But  the  evidence  of  history  has  compelled  me  to  dis- 
sent from  this  view  of  things.  In  fact  we  have  seen, 
that  for  a  whole  generation  previous  to  the  persecution, 
few  marks  of  superior  piety  appeared.  Scarce  a  lumi- 
nary of  godliness  existed,  and  it  is  not  common  in  any 
age  for  a  great  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  exhib- 
ited, but  under  the  conduct  of  some  remarkable  saints, 
pastors,  and  reformers.  This  whole  period,  as  well 
as  the  whole  scene  of  the  persecution  is  very  barren 
of  such  characters.  Not  but  that  many  precious  chil- 
dren of  God  suffered  in  much  patience  and  charity. 
But  those,  who  suffered  with  very  much  of  a  different 
spirit,  found  no  pastor  to  discountenance  their  self-will 
and  false  zeal ;  a  sure  sign>  that  the  true  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom was  very  low,  compared  with  what  had  former- 
ly been  the  case.  And  the  prevalence  of  superstition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  decay  of  evangelical  knowl- 
edge on  the  other,  are  equally  apparent.  Christ  cru- 
cified, justification  purely  by  faith,  and  the  effectual  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Ghost,  together  with  humbling 
views  of  man's  total  apostacy  and  corruption,  these 
were  ideas  at  least  very  faintly  impressed  at  that  day  on 
cliristian  minds.  It  is  vain  to  expect  christian  faith  to 
abound  without  christian  doctrine.  Moral,and  philosoph  - 
ical,  and  monastical  instructions,  will  not  effect  for  men 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  evangelical  doctrine.  And 
if  the  faith  of  Christ  was  so  much  declined,  (and  its  de- 
cayed state  ought  to  be  dated  from  about  the  year  270,) 
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we  need  not  wonder,  that  such  scenes  as  Eusebius 
hints  at  without  any  circumstantial  details,  took  place  in 
the  christian  world.*  He  observes  that  pastors  of 
churches  were  condemned  to  take  care  of  camels,  and 
to  feed  the  emperor's  horses.  Even  he,  who  was  far 
from  seeing  in  a  due  light  the  cause  of  the  declension 
of  piety  in  their  departure  from  the  faith,  was  struck 
with  the  moral  effects,  and  could  not  but  revere  the 
divine  justice  in  giving  unworthy  ministers  a  punish- 
ment adapted  to  their  crimes.  He  speaks  also  of  the 
ambitious  spirit  of  many,  in  aspiring  to  the  offices  of 
the  church,  the  ill  judged  and  unlawful  ordinations,  the 
quarrels  among  confessors  themselves,  and  the  conten- 
tions excited  by  young  demagogues  in  the  very  relics 
of  the  persecuted  church,  and  the  multiplied  evils 
which  their  vices  excited  among  christians.  How 
much  declined  must  the  christian  world  be,  which 
could  thus  conduct  itself  under  the  very  rod  of  divine 
vengeance  ?  Yet  let  not  the  infidel  or  profane 
world  triumph.  It  was  not  Christianity,  but  the  de- 
parture from  it,  which  brought  on  these  evils ;  and  even 
in  this  low  state  of  the  church,  there  was  much  more 
moral  virtue,  than  could  be  found  any  where  else  ;  and 
the  charitable  spirit  of  many  in  suffering  shewed,  that 
God  had  yet  a  church  upon  earth.  The  reader  is  how- 
ever prepared  to  conceive  aright  of  the  state  of  the  church, 
when  Constantine  took  it  under  his  protection,  and  to 
judge  how  far  a  national  establishment  was  beneficial 
or  prejudicial  to  it  in  future.  Of  this  he  could  scarce- 
ly judge  with  any  propriety,  unless  well-informed  of  its 
previous  spiritual  condition.  But  before  we  enter  upon 
this,  some  facts,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  perse- 
cution, the  civil  state  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  it  may  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the  manner  how 
the  persecution  closed,  will  call  for  our  attention. 

Of  all  the  martyrologies  of  this  persecution,  none  are 
more  replete  with  horror  than  those  which  describe  the 
sufferings  of  Taracus,  Probus,  and  Andronicus,  at  Tar 
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sus  in  Cilicia.  But  I  suppose  by  this  time,  the  reader 
has  seen  a  sufficient  specimen  of  scenes,  which  admit 
of  no  entertainment,  no  colouring,  no  embellishment. 
One  of  the  best  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  them  is,  that 
here  human  nature  is  discovered  in  the  height  of  its  en- 
mity against  God  :  and  any  man  may  see,  of  what  ma- 
lignity he  is  capable,  if  left  at  large  to  his  own  dark  de- 
signs. I  looked  over  the  acts  of  these  martyrdoms,  which 
are  rather  tedious  ;*  I  suppose  Mr.  Gibbon  also  did  the 
same,  and  his  remark  on  what  he  had  read,  is  this,  that 
there  was  an  asperity  of  behaviour  in  the  martyrs,  which 
might  irritate  the  magistrates.  But  are  words  to  be 
compared  to  deeds  ?  What  if  torments  so  terrible,  so  un- 
provoked, inflicted  on  innocent,  worthy  citizens,  did  ex- 
tort a  few  passionate  complaints  and  indignant  speeches  ? 
this  was  the  case  I  see  with  Andronicus,  and  it  is 
all  that  is  blame  worthy,  which  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  narrative.  Is  this  to  be  an  apology,  or  even 
an  extenuation  for  such  barbarous  persecutions  ?  Tara- 
cus  firmly  owned  the  truth.  On  being  asked,  wheth- 
er he  did  not  worship  two  Gods,  because  he  worship- 
ped Christ,  he  confessed  that  "  Christ  was  God,  being 
the  son  of  the  living  God  ;  he  is  the  hope  of  christians  ; 
he  saves  us  by  his  sufferings."  Probus  on  being  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  says,  "  What  to  him  who 
married  his  sister,  that  adulterer,  that  unchaste  person, 
as  all  the  poets  testify?"  In  such  testimonies  as  these, 
truth  was  delivered  without  violation  of  decorum.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  whole  of  these  scenes.  But  enmity 
knows  not  what  candour  means,  and  lest  such  bigots  to 
infidelity  as  Mr.  Gibbon,  should  misconstrue  what  I  have 
said  of  the  great  decline  of  godliness  in  the  christians 
of  these  times,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  owned  in  their 
favour,  that  a  persecution,  which  intended  their  total  de- 
struction, was  carried  on  against  a  race  of  men,  who 
were  even  then  with  all  their  faults,  the  most  loyal,  peace- 
able, and  worthy  citizens  in  the  whole  empire. 

But  providence  was  raising  up  a  protector  for  his 
church.     The  emperor  Constantino  lying  at  the  point 
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of  death,  desired  his  partner  in  the  East,  Galerius,  to 
send  him  home  his  son  Constantius.  The  eastern  em- 
peror, having  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  sent  him  at 
last,  and  the  son  arrived  in  Britian  just  in  time  to  see 
his  father  alive,  who  was  interred  at  Eboracum.*  Con- 
stantine  succeeding  gave  the  most  perfect  toleration  to 
christians,  so  far  as  his  power  extended.  Providence 
was  still  with  him  in  enlarging  his  kingdom,  that,  like 
another  Cyrus,  he  might  give  peace  and  liberty  to  the 
church.  Rome  and  Italy  were  for  some  time  under  the 
power  of  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Dioclesian's  colleague 
Maximian.  This  prince  attempted  the  chastity  of  a 
Roman  matron,  who  by  suicide  prevented  his  base  de- 
signs. Had  she  been  a  pagan,  as  Lucretia,  her  impa- 
tience under  the  hand  of  God  were  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but  she  professed  Christianity,  yet  her  action  is  highly 
praised  by  Eusebius ;  fresh  proof  of  the  taste  of  the 
times  in  religion.  But  Maxentius,  though  a  tyrant  of 
the  basest  character,  never  seems  to  have  been,  strictly 
speaking,  a  persecutor  of  the  christians,  and  Constan- 
tine  at  length  coming  from  France  into  Italy,  subvert- 
ed his  kingdom,  and  became  sole  master  of  the  west- 
ern world.  It  was  in  his  expedition  against  Maxentius, 
that  he  has  said  to  have  seen  the  miracle  of  the  cross, 
the  consideration  of  which  will  more  properly  excite 
our  attention,  when  we  come  to  consider  his  religious 
character  and  proceedings.  Maximian  also,  whose 
daughter  Constantine  had  married,  after  various  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  power  which  by  the  influence  of 
Dioclesian  he  had  resigned,  was  put  to  death  by  his 
son-in-law  for  attempting  his  destruction. 

Galerius  himself  in  the  year  310  was  smitten  with  an 
incurable  disease  :  all  his  lower  parts  were  corrupted  : 
physicians  and  idols  were  applied  to  in  vain  :  an  intol- 
erable stench  spread  itself  over  the  palace  of  Sardis, 
where  he  resided  :  he  was  devoured  by  worms  ;  and 
in  a  situation  the  most  dreadful  continued  a  whole  year. 
Softened  at  length  by  his  sufferings,,  in  the  year  311  he 
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published  an  edict,  by  which  he  took  oft'  the  persecu- 
tion from  the  christians,  allowed  them  to  rebuild  their 
places  of  worship,  and  desired  them  to  pray  for  his 
health.  Thus  did  God  himself  subdue,  this  haughty 
tyrant.  Prisons  were  opened,  and  among  others  Do- 
natus,  the  friend  of  Lactantius,*  who  had  been  confin- 
ed six  years,  recovered  his  liberty. 

Galerius  had  exceeded  all  emperors  in  hostility  to 
Christ ;  but  one  cannot  easily  fix  the  limit  of  the  hu- 
man passions.  Maximin,  who  reigned  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  in  the  east,  was  even  his  superior  in  the  arts 
of  persecution.  Paganism  was  expiring,  and  it  behov- 
ed the  prince  of  darkness  to  find  or  qualify  an  agent, 
who  should  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  perse- 
vering assiduity. 

Maximin,  equally  unmoved  by  the  example  of  Con- 
stantine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extorted  clemency  of 
Galerius  on  the  other,  suppressed  the  edict  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  contented  himself  with  giving  verbal  orders  to 
stop  the  persecution.  The  praetorian  prefect  Sabinus, 
however,  declared  the  will  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
toleration,  which  had  all  the  effect  his  humanity  wished. 
The  prisoners  were  released,  the  confessors  Avere  freed 
from  the  mines,  the  highways  were  full  of  christians, 
singing  psalms  and  hymns  to  God,  as  they  returned  to 
their  friends,  and  Christendom  at  length  wore  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  in  the  world.  Even  pagans  were  melted ; 
and  many  who  had  joined  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  christian  name,  began  to  be  convinced,  that  a  re- 
ligion, which  had  sustained  such  repeated  and  such 
formidable  attacks,  was  divine  and  invincible. 

But  this  calm  lasted  not  six  whole  months.f  Gale- 
rius, a  few  days  after  his  edict,  expired,  his  body  be- 
ing altogether  corrupted.  Without  entering  into  a 
minute  description  of  his  sufferings,  which  are  partic- 
ularized by  Kusebius  and  Lactantius,  it  is  perfectly 
right  to  observe,  that  he  who  delighted  so  long  to  make 
men  feci  the  most  exquisite  misery,  might  say  at  last 
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\vith  Adoni-bezek,*  "As  I  have  done,  so  God  hatli 
requited  me."  Maximin  attempted  to  succeed  him  in 
all  his  eastern  dominions ;  but  was  prevented  by  Lici- 
nius,  whom  Galerius  had  nominated  Augustus,  and 
who  took  possession  of  Asia  Minor.  But  Syria  and 
Egypt  with  their  dependencies  remained  still  under 
Maximin.  Here  he  renewed  the  persecution  with 
much  malevolence  and  artifice.  Under  certain  pre- 
tences, he  forbad  christians  to  assemble  in  their  church- 
yards, and  then  he  privately  procured  petitions  from 
various  cities,  which  desired  that  the  christians  might 
not  be  encouraged  in  their  precincts.  This  was  a  re- 
fined species  of  policy,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Theotecnus,  the  governor  of  Antioch.  This  man  had 
hunted  the  christians  from  their  places  of  confinement, 
and  had  caused  the  deaths  of  many.  He  now  set  up 
an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  and  consecrated  the  idol  at  Anti- 
och, with  new  ceremonies.  Jupiter  gave  out,  that  die 
christians  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  city,  and 
Maximin  was  informed,  that  it  was  his  duty  both  on 
motives  of  piety  and  of  policy,  to  persecute  the  chris- 
tians. All  the  other  magistrates  of  the  cities,  subject 
to  Maximin,  acted  the  same  part  as  Theotecnus,  and 
petitions  were  sent  by  the  pagan  inhabitants,  begging 
the  expulsion  of  christians. 

Maximin,  furnished  with  plausible  pretences  for  re- 
newing the  persecution,  commenced  it  again.  Through 
every  city  and  village,  idolatrous  priests  were  appoint- 
ed, and  high-priests  over  them  of  a  new  institution, 
who  applied  themselves  with  great  diligence  to  the 
support  of  declining  paganism :  they  offered  sacrifices 
with  great  assiduity.  Persons  of  quality  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  idolatry,  and  pains  were  taken  to 
prevent  christians  from  building  places  of  worship,  or 
from  following  their  religion  in  public  or  private ;  and 
the  former  method  of  compelling  them  to  sacrifice  was 
renewed.  To  render  his  new  priests  more  respectable, 
Maximin  clothed  them  with  white  mantles,  such  as 
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were  worn  by  the  ministers  of  the  palace.  Incited  by 
the  example  of  the  tyrant,  all  the  pagans  in  his  domin- 
ions exerted  themselves  to  contrive  the  ruin  of  chris- 
tians, and  human  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  stretch,  to 
invent  calumnies  in  support  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

When  falsehood  and  slander  are  paid  for  by  govern- 
ments, they  will  not  want  employers. 

Certain  acts  of  Pilate  and  our  Saviour  were  forged, 
full  of  blasphemy,  which,  by  Maximin's  approbation, 
were  circulated  through  his  dominions,  with  orders  to 
facilitate  the  publication  of  them  in  all  places,  and  to 
direct  schoolmasters  to  deliver  them  to  youth,  that  they 
might  commit  them  to  memory.  A  certain  officer  at 
Damascus  also  engaged  some  infamous  women  to  con- 
fess, that  they  had  been  christians,  and  privy  to  the 
lascivious  practices  which  were  committed  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  their  assemblies.  These  and  other  slan- 
ders were  registered,  copied,  and  sent  to  the  emperor, 
as  the  authenticated  confession  of  these  women,  and 
he  circulated  them  through  his  dominions.  The  offi- 
cer, who  invented  this  calumny,  destroyed  himself 
sometime  after  by  his  owrn  hand.  But  a  specious  pre- 
tence was  now  given  for  augmenting  the  persecution. 
Maximin,  affecting  still  the  praise  of  clemency,  gave 
orders  to  the  prefects,  not  to  take  away  the  lives  of 
christians,  but  to  punish  them  with  loss  of  eyes,  and 
various  amputations.  The  abominations  of  this  tyrant 
in  other  respects,  dreadful  and  uncommon  as  they  were, 
come  not  within  our  province.  His  labours  against 
Christianity,  alone,  belong  to  our  subject.  Nor  did  he 
strictly  abstain  from  shedding  blood  at  this  season, 
though  one  would  think  the  experience  of  so  many 
years  should  have  taught  him,  as  well  as  the  other  ty- 
rants, that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

There  appears,  however,  a  plan  of  polite  refine- 
ment in  this  renewed  persecution  beyond  any  tiling, 
which  had  yet  been  practised.  Maximin  did  not  now, 
as  he  had  done  formerly  under  Galerius,  slay  indis- 
criminately, or  put  to  death  numbers  with  exquisite 
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torture.  %  A  few  bishops  and  persons  of  christian  re- 
nown were  deprived  of  life,  the  rest  were  harrassed  by 
every  other  kind  of  suffering  short  of  death,  and  no  arts 
were  left  unemployed  to  root  Christianity  out  of  the 
mind,  and  educate  the  next  generation  in  a  confirmed 
aversion  to  it.  The  decrees  of  cities  against  christians, 
and  besides  them,  the  copies  of  imperial  edicts  engrav- 
ed in  brazen  tables,  were  nailed  up  and  seen  in  every 
town.  Nothing  like  this  had  been  done  before.  The 
persecution,  in  this  its  last  stage,  had  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection of  diabolical  ingenuity.  Children  in  schools 
daily  sounded  Jesus  and  Pilate,  and  other  things  invent- 
ed to  asperse  the  gospel. 

A  rescript  of  the  emperors  nailed  to  a  post  at  Tyre 
manifests,  with  what  pleasure  and  joy  he  had  received 
the  petition  of  that  city  against  the  christians,  venerates 
Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  all 
good,  appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  inhabitants  how 
happily  their  affairs  had  proceeded,  since  the  worship 
of  the  ancients  had  been  restored,  how  they  were  now 
blest  with  good  harvests,  had  no  plagues,  earthquakes, 
and  tempests,  and  enjoyed  peace  through  the  empire, 
and  how  opposite  to  all  this  the  case  had  been,  while 
Christendom  prevailed.  He  desires  that  such  as  per- 
sisted still  in  their  error  should  be  banished  from  Tyre, 
according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  This  rescript 
was  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  either  Maximin,  or  some  persons  about  him,  were 
men  of  capacity,  industry,  and  activity,  though  surely 
a  worse  cause  was  never  found  for  the  exertion  of 
these  talents. 

Never  were  christian  minds  so  dispirited  and  cloud- 
ed. Thus  low  did  God  suffer  his  church  to  fall,  to  try 
its  faith,  and  to  purify  it,  in  the  furnace.  Art  was 
more  poisonous  than  rage,  and  the  deceptions  seemed 
calculated  to  impose  (if  it  were  possible)  even  on  the 
elect.  Very  remarkable  however  was  the  divine  testi- 
mony to  his  church  ;  at  this  time,  man's  extremity 
was  the  opportunity  in  which  the  truth  and  goodness 
of  God    appeared    most    conspicuous.     There   were 
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doubtless  many  praying  spirits  at  that  time  wrestling 
with  their  God,  to  appear  for  his  church,  and  he  did 
so,  in  this  manner.  While  the  messengers  were  on 
the  road  with  rescripts  similar  to  that  at  Tyre,  a 
drought  commenced,  famine  unexpected  oppressed  the 
dominions  of  Maximin  ;  then  followed  a  plague  and  in- 
flamed ulcers.  The  sore  spread  over  the  body,  but 
chiefly  affected  the  eyes,  and  blinded  many.  And  the 
Armenians,  the  allies  and  neighbours  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire entered  into  a  war  with  Maximin ;  they  were  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  gospel,  and  Maximin  by  extend- 
ing his  persecution  to  them,  drew  on  their  hostility. 
Thus  were  the  boasts  of  Maximin  confounded.  The 
plague  and  famine  raged  in  the  most  dreadful  manner, 
and  multitudes  lay  unburied;  while  the  christians, 
whose  piety  and  fear  of  God  being  stirred  up  on  this 
occasion,  were  the  only  persons  who  employed  them- 
selves in  doing  good,  everyday  busying  themselves  in 
taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  burying  the  dead,  whereas 
numbers  of  pagans  were  neglected  by  their  own  friends ; 
they  gathered  together  also  multitudes  of  the  famished 
poor,  and  distributed  bread  to  all ;  thus  imitating  their 
heavenly  Father,  who  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Christians  still  appeared  to  be  superior  to  all 
others ;  and  the  church  was  known  yet  to  exist  by 
fruits  peculiarly  her  own,  to  the  praise  of  her  God  and 
Saviour. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  312,  died  the  emperor 
Dioclesian,  who  had  reigned  prosperously  for  twenty 
years,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  commenced 
the  persecution,  and  abdicating  the  throne  not  long  af- 
ter, he  lived  seven  years  a  private  life  ;  happy,  had  he 
done  so  on  motives  of  piety.  But  the  mischiefs  which 
his  authority  introduced  continued  under  tyrants  more 
ferocious  than  himself;  and  he  lived  not  only  to  see 
these  mischiefs  without  power  to  check  them,  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed,  but  also  what  probably  more  afflicted 
his  mind,  to  find  his  daughter  Valeria,  the  widow  of 
Galerius,  and  her  mother,  his  own  wife  Prisca  treated 
with  great  injustice  by  his  successors,  and  to  solicit 
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their  release  in  vain.     Worn  out  with  grief  and  vexa 
tion,  he  ended  his  days  at  length,  a  monument  of  the 
instability  of  all  human  greatness.     He  lived  not  to  sec 
the  catastrophe  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who,  after  a 
long  course  of  sufferings,  were  put  to  death  by  Licin- 
ius.     It  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  history  to  par- 
ticularize their  story,  which,  after  all,  is  very  mysteri- 
ous.    Why  they  should  be  so  much  persecuted,  first  by 
Maximin  and  then  by  Licinius,  we  know  not.     A  con- 
jecture may  be  made,  but  it  must  be  considered  only 
as  a  conjecture.      The  two   princesses  had  doubtless 
favoured    the    gospel    in  the   days  of  their  grandeur, 
and  had  defiled  themselves  with  sacrifices  to  appease 
Dioclesian.     Might  they  not  afterwards  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel    itself,  though    their    persecutors 
might  not  choose  to  represent  them  as  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  Christianity?  If  so,  the  princesses  sustained 
the  cross  with  more  fidelity  than  formerly.     Maximin 
was  surely  capable  of  all    this  inhumanity,  and  that 
Licinius  also  was  so,  though  for  sometime  a  friend  of 
christians,   will  appear  hereafter. 

In   the  year  313  there  was  a  war  between  Licinius 
and  Maximin,  who   contended  each  for   the  complete 
sovereignty   of  the  East.     Before  the   decisive  battle 
Maximin  vowed  to  Jupiter,  that  if  he  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, he   would  abolish  the  christian  name.     Licinius, 
in  a  dream,*  was  directed  to  supplicate  with  all  his  ar- 
my the  supreme  God,  in  a  solemn  manner.     He  gave 
directions  to  his  soldiers  to  do  so,  and  they  prayed  in 
the  field  of  battle,  using  the  very  words  which  be  had 
received  in  his  dream.     In  all  this  I  see  nothing  sus- 
picious, nothing  but  what  is  in  its  own  nature  very  credi- 
ble, when  I  consider  that  the  contest  between  Jehovah 
and  Jupiter  was  now  at  its  height,  and  drawing  to  a 
crisis.     Victory  decided  in  favour  of  Licinius.     Max- 
imin, in  consequence  of  this,f     published  a  cautious 
decree,  in  which  he  forbad  the  molestation  of  christians, 
but  did  not  allow  them  the  liberty  of  public  worship. 

*  Lact  de  m,  p.  j    Euscb.  b.  x,  c.  ix. 
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Warned  by  former  experience  of  his  enmity,  the  chris- 
tians in  his  dominions  dared  not  to  assemble  themselves 
together.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  christian  world,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  who  pub- 
lished a  complete  toleration  of  Christianity,  together 
with  that  of  all  other  religions,  enjoyed  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

It  was  the  will  of  God  to  lay  his  hand  still  more 
heavily  on  the  tyrant.  Struck  with  rage  at  his  disap- 
pointments, in  the  sad  reverse  of  his  affairs  he  slew 
many  priests  and  prophets  of  his  gods,  by  whose  en- 
chantments he  had  been  seduced  with  false  hopes  of 
universal  empire  in  the  East,  and  finding  most  proba- 
bly that  he  gained  no  friends  among  christians  by  his 
late  edict,  he  published  another  in  their  favour  as  full 
and  complete  as  that  of  Constantine  and  Licinius.  So 
amazingly  were  affairs  now  changed,  that  contending 
emperors  courted  the  favour  of  the  poor  persecuted 
christians.  After  this  he  "was  struck  with  a  sudden 
plague  over  his  whole  body,  pined  away  with  hunger, 
fell  down  from  his  bed,  his  flesh  being  so  wasted  away 
by  a  secret  fire,  that  it  consumed  and  dropped  off  from 
his  bones,  his  eyes  leaped  out  of  their  sockets ;  and  in 
his  distress  he  began  to  see  God  passing  judgment  on 
him.*  Frantic  in  his  agonies  he  cried  out,  "  It  was 
not  I,  but  others  who  did  it."  At  length  by  the  in- 
creasing force  of  torment,  he  owned  his  guilt,  and  ev- 
ery now  and  then  implored  Christ,  that  he  would  com- 
r  passionate  his  misery.  Ke  confessed  himself  van- 
quished, and  gave  up  the  ghost,  f 

Thus  closed  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  attacks  of 
Satan  on  the  christian  church.     Since  that  time  he  has 

*  Lactantius  tells  us,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  poison 
which  lie  drank  in  his  fury-  But  I  think  Euschius'  account  more  proba- 
ble, because  Lactantius  allows  that  he  lived  four  days  under  torture. 

-j-  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  associates  of  Maximin  in  his  crimes, 
partook  also  of  his  punishments.  Antony  these  Culcianthe  bloody  i.<i\- 
ernor  of  Thebais,  and  Tbeotecnus,  are  distinguished.  Mis  enchanters 
were,  by  torments  under  the  authority  of  Licinius,  compelled  to  lay  opc» 
the  frauds  of  their  employers,  and  he  and  the}',  with  all  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  tyrant)  were  destroyed. 
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never  been  able  to  persecute  christians,  as  such,  within 
the  limits  of  Roman  civilization  in  Europe.  I  thought 
the  account  of  the  most  violent  attempt  to  eradicate  the 
gospel,  ever  known,  deserved  to  be  distinctly  related. 
If  some  things  happened  more  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  miracles,  than  ordinary  history  knows,  the  great- 
ness of  the  contest  shews  at  once  the  propriety  of  such 
signal  divine  interpositions,  and  renders  them  more  cred- 
ible. The  present  age  affects  a  skepticism  more  daring 
than  any  preceding  one ;  but  in  every  age  before  this, 
all  sober  and  considerate  persons  have  agreed,  that  the 
arm  of  God  was  lifted  up  in  a  wonderful  manner,  at  once 
to  chastize  and  to  purify  his  church,  and  also  to  demon- 
strate to  men,  even  the  proudest  and  fiercest  of  his  en- 
emies, till  they  themselves  were  obliged  to  confess  the 
christian  religion,  that  the  gospel  was  divine,  and  must 
stand  in  the  earth  invincible,  that  the  Most  High  ruleth, 
and  that  he  will  have  a  church  in  the  world,  which  shall 
glorify  him,  in  spite  of  earth  and  hell  united,  and  that 
this  church  contains  in  it  all  that  deserves  the  name  of 
true  wisdom  and  true  virtue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  the   Christiaji  Religion  on  its 
Establishment  under  Constantine. 

1  HIS  emperor  from  early  life  had  some  predilection 
in  favour  of  Christianity.  His  father  Constantius,  like 
Agrippa,  had  been  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  christian, 
and  probably  the  same  fear  of  man  and  the  same  love 
of  the  world  operated  as  a  check  upon  both.  This, 
however,*  we  are  informed  concerning  him,  that  he 
condemned  the  polytheism  of  the  times,  and  worship- 
ped one  God,  the  maker  of  all  things,  that  he  had  mul- 
titudes of  christians  in  his  palace,  and  among  these, 

■  Euseb,   Life  of  Constantine  xyu. 
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ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  openly  prayed  for  the  em- 
peror. The  knowledge  of  these  things,  joined  to  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  moral  character  of  his 
father,  and  that  of  the  other  emperors,  must  have  made 
some  impression  in  favour  of  the  christian  religion  on 
the  intelligent  spirit  of  Constantine,  though  more  pun- 
gent views  of  internal  depravity  and  guilt  be  needful  to 
induce  the  mind  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  But  even  a  worldly  mind  may  feel  the  need 
of  divine  assistance,  when  dubious  under  the  prospect 
of  important  secular  events.  And  Constantine  march- 
ing from  France  into  Italy  against  Maxentius,  on  an 
expedition,  which  was  likely  either  to  exalt  or  to  ruin 
him,  was  oppressed  with  anxiety.  Some  God  he  thought 
needful  to  protect  him.  The  God  of  the  christians 
he  was  most  inclined  to  respect ;  but  he  wanted  some 
satisfactory  proof  of  his  real  existence  and  power,  and 
he  neither  understood  the  means  of  acquiring  this,  nor 
could  he  be  content  with  the  atheistic  indifference,  in 
which  so  many  generals  and  heroes  since  his  time  have 
acquiesced.  He  prayed,  he  implored  with  much  vehe- 
mence and  importunity :  and  God  left  him  not  unans- 
wered. While  he  was  marching  with  his  forces,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  trophy  of  the  cross  appeared  very  luminous 
in  the  heavens,  higher  than  the  sun,  with  this  inscription, 
"  Conquer  by  this."*  He  and  his  soldiers  were  aston- 
ished at  the  sight.  But  he  continued  pondering  on  the 
event  till  night.  And  Christ  appeared  to  him  when 
*isleep,  with  the  same  sign  of  the  cross,  and  directed 
him  to  make  use  of  the  symbol  as  his  military  ensign. 
Constantine  obeyed,  and  the  cross  was  henceforward 
displayed  in  his  armies.  \ 

*  Tbtw  v;k«. 

j  I  give  the  narrative  of  Euscbius  as  concisely  as  possible.  It  is  pro. 
per  to  add,  that  lie  tells  us  he  had  the  story  of  the  miraculous  appearance 
in  the  heavens  from  the  emperor  himself  a  long  time  after,  and  that  confirm- 
<sl  by  an  oath.  He,  who  is  determined  not  to  believe  christanity  to  be  di- 
vine, will  doubtless  disbelieve  tins  miracle,  from  the  same  spirit  which 
lias  induced  him  to  harden  his  heart  against  much  more  striking  evidence. 
With  such  an  one,  I  would  not  convei  <  subject.  But  to  those  who 
admit  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  If  any  such  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
miracle,  I  fl'ould  say,  that  it  iccms  to  me  more  reasonable  to  admil 


Constantine,  who  hitherto  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  christian  doctrine,  asked  the  pastors,  who  this  God 
was,  or  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sign.  They  told 
him,  that  it  was  God,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  only 
true  God,*  that  the  sign  was  the  trophy  of  the  victory, 
which  he  when  on  earth  had  gained  over  death.  At 
the  same  time,  they  explained  to  him  the  causes  of  his 
coming,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  incarnation.  From 
that  time  Constantine  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  would  have  acted  irrationally,  if  he  had 
not ;  and  it  were  an  inexcusable  want  of  candour  to 
ascribe  to  motives  merely  political  a  course  of  conduct 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  persevered  to 
his  death  ;  and  which  was  begun,  at  a  time  when  the  as- 
cendant both  of  the  christian  cause  and  the  success  of 
his  arms,  as  connected  with  it,  were  extremely  dubious. 
He  began  after  this  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  zeal- 
ously patronized  the  pastors  of  the  church  all  his  days. 
Whether  he  really  loved  the  gospel,  and  felt  its  influence 
on  his  own  heart  is  a  doubtful  question ;  but  that  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  divinely  true,  is  certain,  if  a  consistent 
and  long  course  of  actions  be  admitted  as  evidence. 

It  belongs  to  civil  history  to  describe  the  civil  and 
military  transactions  of  this  warlike  and  magnanimous 
prince.  He  wasf  no  sooner  made  master  of  Rome  by 
the  destruction  of  Maxentius,  than  he  honoured  the 
cross  by  putting  a  spear  of  that  form  into  the  hand  of 
the  statue  erected  for  him  at  Rome.  He  now  built 
churches,  and  shewed  great  beneficence  to  the  poor. 

vine  interposition  in  a  case  like  tliis,  especially  considering  the  important 
consequences,  than  to  deny  the  veracity  of  Etisebius  or  of  Constantine. 
On  the  former  view,  God  acts  like  himself,  condescending1  to  hear  prayer, 
leading-  the  mind  by  temporal  kindness  to  look  to  him  for  spiritual  bless- 
ings, and  confirming  the  truth  of  his  own  religion  :  on  the  latter,  two 
men  not  of  the  best,  but  surely  by  no  means  of  the  worst  character,  are 
unreaonably  suspected  of  deliberate  perjury  or   falsehood. 

*  I  suspect  Eusebius  expresses  here  his  own  sense  ofthe  doctrine  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  his  words  are 

rov  /xev  eivui  Sfov,  Sf8  ts  svog  aai  ju,ov«  fiovofevvj  tsa^a.. 

\  His  victory  over  the  tyrant  was  providentially  striking  ;  and  the 
credulity  of  Maxentius  and  the  failure  ofthe  heathen  oracles,  which  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  agajn$t  Constantine,  are  no  less  remarkable. 
But  this  is  civil  history, 
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He  encouraged  the  meeting  of  bishops  in  synods,  he 
honoured  them  with  his  presence,  and  employed  him- 
self in  continually  aggrandizing  the  church.  In  the  mean 
time  his  partner  in  the  East,  Licinus,  began  to  perse- 
cute it.  Notwithstanding  the  proofs  which  this  man 
had  had  of  the  divine  interposition  in  favour  of  the 
gospel,  during  his  contest  with  Maximin,  the  force  of 
old  prejudices  imbibed  under  Galerius  operated  at 
length,  in  conjunction  with  the  native  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  to  induce  him  to  renew  the  persecution. 
He  prohibited  christian  synods  in  his  dominions,  ex- 
pelled believers  from  his  court,  and  forbad  the  women 
to  attend  to  the  public  assemblies  of  men,  and  ordered 
them  to  furnish  themselves  with  separate  teachers  of 
their  own  sex.  He  dismissed  from  his  armies  those 
who  refused  to  sacrifice,  and  forbad  any  supplies  to  be 
afforded  them  in  their  necessities.  He  proceeded  still 
further.  He  murdered  bishops,  and  destroyed  churches. 
At  Amasia,  in  Pontus,  his  cruelty  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. He  used  enchantments,  and  once  more 
Satan  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  recover  by  his  means 
the  ground  he  had  lost.  It  was  not  probable,  that  Li- 
cinius  should  take  these  steps  without  quarrelling  with 
Constantine,  and  a  war  commenced  soon  between  the 
two  princes.  Licinius  put  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
gospel  on  the  event  of  the  war.  It  was  an  unwarrant- 
ed appeal,  but  God  answered  him  in  his  own  way.  He 
lost  in  the  issue  both  his  empire  and  his  life.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  one  of  Constantine's  soldiers,  who  part- 
ed with  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  battle  to  save  his  life, 
lost  it,  while  he,  who  in  his  room  supported  and  upheld 
the  banner,  was  preserved.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
there  had  been  as  much  zeal  at  this  time  to  support  the 
doctrines  and  realize  the  power  of  the  cross,  as  there 
was  to  honour  its  formalities.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case. 

For  neither  in  Constantine,  nor  in  his  favourite  bish- 
ops, nor  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  church,  can 
we  see  much  of  the  spirit  of  godliness.  Pompous  ap- 
paratus, augmented  superstitions,  and  unmeaning  forms 
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of  piety,  much  shew  and  little  substance  appears.  This 
is  the  impression,  which  the  account  given  by  Eusebi- 
us  has  left  on  my  mind.  As  the  matter  of  my  history 
is  very-  scanty  here,  I  shall  endeavour  to  compress  it; 
into  a  small  compass,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  catch  the 
face  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  great  contro- 
versy, which  must  soon  arrest  our  attention. 

If  we  look  at  the  external  appearance  of  Christianity, 
nothing  can  be  more  splendid.  An  emperor,  full  of 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  only  divine  religion,  by 
edicts  restores  every  thing  to  the  church  of  which  it 
had  been  deprived,  indemnifies  those  who  had  suffer- 
ed, honours  the  pastors  exceedingly,  recommends  to 
governors  of  provinces  to  promote  the  gospel,  and 
though  he  will  neither  oblige  them  nor  any  others  to 
profess  it,  yet  he  forbids  them  to  make  use  of  the  sa- 
crifices commonly  made  by  prefects,  he  erects  churches 
exceedingly  sumptuous  and  ornamental,  with  distinc- 
tions of  the  parts  corresponding  in  some  measure  to 
those  in  Solomon's  Temple,  discovers  with  much  zeal 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  real  or  pretended, 
and  honours  it  with  a  most  expensive  sacred  edifice. 
His  mother  Helena  fills  the  whole  Roman  world  with 
her  munificent  acts  in  support  of  religion,  and  after  the 
erection  of  churches  and  travelling  from  place  to  place 
to  evidence  her  zeal,  dies  before  her  son,  aged  eighty 
years.  Nor  is  the  christian  cause  neglected  even  out 
of  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire.  Constantine  zeal- 
ously pleads,  in  a  letter  to  Sapor  king-  of  Persia,  for  the 
christians  of  his  dominions,  he  destroys  idol  temples, 
prohibits  impious  pagan  rites,  puts  an  end  to  the  sav- 
age fights  of  gladiators,  stands  up  with  respectful  silence 
to  hear  the  sermon  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cassarea, 
the  historian,  furnishes  him  with  the  volumes  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  orders  the  ob- 
servation of  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs,  has  prayers  and 
reading  of  the  Scripture  at  his  court,  dedicates  churches 
with  great  solemnity,  makes  christian  orations  himself, 
one  of  which  of  a  considerable  length  is  preserved  by 
Vol.  II.  8 
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the  historian  his  favourite  bishop, '  directs  the  sacred 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  which  he  adds  that 
of  Friday  also,  the  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  and 
teaches  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  pray  by  a  short  form 
made  for  their  use. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  throw  a  shade  on  this  pic- 
ture ;  but  though  the  abolition  of  lewd,  impious,  and 
inhuman  customs  must  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  society,  and  the  benefits  of  Christianity  compared 
with  paganism  to  the  world  appear  very  strong  by  these 
means,  yet  all  this,  if  sound  principle  be  wanting,  is 
but  form  and  shadow.  As  it  was  difficult  to  clear 
Origen  of  depreciating  the  divinity  of  Christ,  so  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  exculpate  Eusebius,  with  whom 
he  was  a  favourite  author.  Not  to  anticipate  what  will 
more  properly  pass  under  examination  hereafter,  there 
seems  in  him  and  some  of  his  friends,  and  probably  in 
the  emperor  himself,  a  disposition  to  have  been  silent- 
ly fostered,  of  lessening  the  honours  of  the  Son  of  God. 
In  his  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Tyre, 
he  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  second  cause, 
and  seems  very  careful  to  give  the  supreme  title  exclu- 
sively to  the  Father.  His  sermons  breathe  little  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  far  as  I  have  seen  them.  He  largely  assigns 
various  causes  for  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world, 
and  though  among  these  he  gives  some  place  to  the  work 
of  redemption  and  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  speaks  of  them 
slightly,  and  as  it  were,  by  the  bye.  I  have  observed 
also  that,  in  one  place  of  his  writings,  he  speaks  in  a 
very  subordinate  manner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  he  is  so  rhetorical,  and  indistinct 
in  his  theological  discourses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tract any  determinate  propositions  from  him. 

But  the  great  defectiveness  of  doctrine  failed  not  to 
influence  the  practice  as  usual.  External  piety  flourish- 
ed, monastic  societies  in  particular  places  were  also 
growing ;  but  faith,  love,  heavenly  mindedness,  appear 
very  rare  j  yet  among  the  poor  and  obscure  christians 
I  hope  there  was  far  more  godliness,  than  could  be  seen 
at  courts,  and  among  bishops  and  persons  of  eminence. 
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The  doctrine  of  real  conversion  was  very  much  lost,  or 
external  baptism  was  placed  in  its  stead ;  and  the  true 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  true  practical 
use  of  a  crucified  Saviour  for  troubled  consciences, 
were  scarce  to  be  seen  at  this  time.  There  was  much 
outward  religion,  but  this  could  not  make  men  saints 
in  heart  and  life.  The  worst  part  of  the  character  of 
Constantine  is,  that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  more 
culpable,  oppressive  in  his  own  family,  oppressive  to 
the  government,  oppressive  by  eastern  superfluous  mag- 
nificence, and  the  facts  to  be  displayed  will  shew,  how 
little  true  humility  and  charity  were  now  known  in  the 
christian  world,  while  superstition  and  self-righteous- 
ness were  making  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  real  gospel 
of  Christ  was  hidden  from  men  who  professed  it. 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists,  as  its  history  throws 
some  light  on  the  manners  of  christians,  will  deserve  a 
few  words  in  this  place.  During  the  cessation  of  the 
persecution  in  the  west,  while  it  raged  still  in  the  east, 
on  the  death  of  Mensurius  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  coun- 
cil of  neighbouring  bishops  was  called,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor.  The  council  was  thinner  than 
had  been  usual,  by  the  management  of  Botrus  and  Ce- 
lesius,  two  persons  who  aspired  to  the  office,  whose 
ambition  was  however  disappointed,  the  election  falling 
on  Ccecilian  the  deacon.  All  that  was  essential  in  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  was  observed  in  this  transac- 
tion ;  for  Csecilian  had  confessedly  the  suffrage  of  the 
whole  church.  The  two  disappointed  persons  protest- 
ed against  the  election,  and  were  joined  by  Lucilla,  a 
rich  lady,  who  for  a  long  time  before  had  been  too  haugh- 
ty to  submit  to  discipline.  One  Donatus  of  Casse  nu- 
grse,  who  had  been  a  schismatic  before  this  time,  offer- 
ed himself  as  the  chief  of  the  faction.  A  number  of 
bishops  co-operated  with  him,  piqued  that  they  ^ad  not 
been  called  to  the  ordination  of  Csecilian.  Seventy 
bishops,  a  number  of  whom  had  been  traditors,*  met 
thus  together  at  Carthage,  to  depose  C re cilian. 

*  A  name  of  infamy  given  to  those  who  to  save  their  lives  in  the  per- 
secution, had  delivered  the  Scriptures  or  goods  of  the  church  1o  the  per- 
secuting' powers. 
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The  reader  will  conceive  in  a  strong  light,  how  cor- 
rupt the  pastors  of  the  African  church  must  have  been 
at  that  time,  when  such  a  number  met  to  impose  a  bish- 
op on  the  church  of  Carthage  against  the  general  sense 
of  the  christians  at  that  place,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  object  any  one  crime,  or  support  the  least  ma- 
terial accusation  against  the  pastor  who  had  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Yet  they  persevered,  and  ordained  one 
Majorinus  a  servant  of  the  factious  lady,  who  to  support 
the  ordination  gave  large  sums  of  money,  which  the 
bishops  divided  among  themselves. 

Such  is  the  origen  of  the  famous  Donatist  schism, 
the  second  class  of  dissenters  who  have  appeared  in  the 
records  of  the  church  ;  but  as  in  their  origin,  so  in  their 
manners  and  spirit  all  along  they  seem  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  first  class,  the  Novatian,  which  still 
existed.  With  these  last  a  degree  of  real  spirituality 
existed,  with  the  former  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  Constan- 
tine's  proceedings  with  respect  to  this  sect.  Undoubt- 
edly he  had  great  respect  for  whatever  he  conceived  to 
be  christian.  With  much  candour  and  patience  he  ex- 
amined and  re-examined  the  case  of  this  people ;  and 
the  issue  was  constantly  to  their  disgrace.  They  stir- 
red up  magistrates  to  deprive  the  christian  pastors  of 
the  benefit  of  the  imperial  laws,  which  exempted  them 
from  public  offices,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  them 
of  their  churches,  till  the  emperor  was  at  last  provoked 
to  confiscate  the  places  of  their  assemblies.  Silvanus, 
one  of  the  Donatist  bishops  being  convicted  of  having 
delivered  up  the  vessels  of  the  church,  and  of  being  si- 
monically  ordained  a  bishop,  and  of  having  deprived  the 
christians  of  their  church,  was  sent  into  banishment  with 
some  others  of  the  faction.  Yet  such  was  the  kindness 
of  Constantine  toward  the  christian  name,  that  he  re- 
called them  from  their  banishment,  and  granted  relig- 

*  Flewy,  b.  is. 
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ious  toleration  to  the  party,  of  which  lenity  they  contin- 
ued to  make  an  unworthy  use. 

How  corrupt  is  human  nature  !  the  church  has  out- 
ward peace,  and  even  prosperity.  Yet  feuds,  conten- 
tion, and  the  most  unworthy  spirit  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition appear  very  prevalent.  So  ungrateful  were  men 
for  that  admirable  administration  of  providence,  which 
as  we  have  seen  took  place  in  their  favour.  Another 
scourge  seemed  quickly  necessary,  a  scourge  generated 
from  their  own  vices  indeed,  though  evidently  of  divine 
appointment  for  the  chastisement  of  the  church.  Sa- 
tan saw  his  time  ;  pure  doctrinal  truth  was  now  too  com- 
monly mere  speculation.  Men  were  ripe  for  a  perver- 
sion of  doctrine.  Lower  or  ambiguous  views  of  Christ 
were  secretly  rising  amidst  the  platonic  studies  of  learn- 
ed men.  Origen  gave  the  first  handle ;  Eusebius  the 
historian  with  cautious  prudence  was  fomenting  the  evil. 
And  at  length  a  bold  and  open  assault  was  made  against 
the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  persecution  was  stir- 
red up  against  christians  by  those  who  wore  the  chris- 
tian name.  The  people  of  God  were  exercised,  refin- 
ed, and  improved,  while  the  christian  world  at  large  was 
torn  in  pieces  with  violence,  intrigue,  and  scandalous 
animosities,  to  the  grief  of  all,  who  loved  the  Son  of 
God,  and  walked  in  his  ways  in  godly  simplicity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  progress  of  the  Arian  Controversy  till  the  .Death 
of  Constantine.* 

X  ETER,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  Numbers  had 
recanted  at  that  time  to  save  their  lives,  and  among  the 
rest,  Meletius,  an  Egyptian  bishop.  This  man  was  of 
a  schismaticai  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  having  been 

*  Socrates,  1.  fi 
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deposed  by  Peter  before  his  martyrdom,  he  separated 
himself,  continued  bishop  on  his  own  plan,  ordained 
others,  and  gave  rise  to  the  third  species  of  dissenters : 
THAT  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Meletian  party ;  for 
they  are  not  charged  with  corruption  in  their  doctrine. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  person  who  disturbed  the  church, 
and  exercised  the  patience  of  Peter.    Arius  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  his  beginnings,  was  a  promising  character,  but 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Meletian  party,  he  espoused 
their  cause.     Sometime  after,  he  left  it,  and  reconciled 
himself  to  Peter,  and  was  by  him  ordained  deacon :  but 
condemning  the  bishop's  severity  in  rejecting  the  Mele- 
tian baptism,  and  exhibiting  a  restless  and  factious  spir- 
it, he  was  again  expelled  from  the  church :  after  which 
Peter  was  called  to  his  rest  by  martyrdom ;  he  was, 
like  Cyprian,  too  severe  in  rejecting  the  baptism  of 
schismatics  and  heretics,  but  his  zeal  was  doubtless 
from  a  desire  of  preserving  the  uniformity  of  christian 
faith,  and  he  did  not  live  to  see  still  stronger  proofs  o 
that  turbulent  and  contentious  spirit  in  his  deacon,  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  Arius  so  famous  in  history. 

Achillas  had  succeeded  to  the  bishopric,  and  from 
him  Arius,  by  submissions,  again  obtained  favour.  Un- 
derstanding and  capacity  will  command  respect,  and 
these  were  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Arius  in  a  great 
degree.  He  was  by  nature  formed  to  deceive.  In 
his  behaviour  and  manner  of  life  he  was  severe  and 
grave  :  In  his  person  tall  and  venerable ;  and  in  his 
dress  almost  monastic.  Pie  was  agreeable  and  capti- 
vating in  conversation,  and  well  skilled  in  logic  and  all 
the  improvements  of  the  human  mind,  then  fashionable 
in  the  world.* 

Such  was  the  famous  Arius,  who  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  most  powerful  heresies  which  ever  afflicted  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  of  whom  Cicero's  words,  with 
little  variation,  in  his  masterly  character  of  Catiline, f 

'•'  Sec  his  Oration  pro  Cxlio. — Nenue  unquam  ex  illo  tam  sceleratus 
impetus  i  xtitisset,  nisi  tot  ritiornm  i;mt;i  immanitas  quibusclam  facilita- 
t  i  s  !k  patwntict  radicibus  hiterotur. 
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might  be  delivered,  "had  he  not  possessed  some  appar- 
ent virtues,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  form  so 
great  a  design,  nor  to  have  proved  so  formidable  an  ad- 
versary." He,  who  does  much  mischief  in  deceiving 
souls,  must  at  least  have  a  fair  appearance  of  morals- 
Paul  of  Samosata  wanted  this,  and  he  glittered  only  as 
the  insect  of  a  day. 

Achillas  advanced  Arius  to  the  office  of  presbyter, 
which  in  that  church  was  more  important  than  in  oth- 
ers, because  each  presbyter  had  a  distinct  congregation 
of  his  own,  and  was  not  sent  up  and  down  to  different 
churches,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  as  the  gener- 
al practice  had  been  in  the  primitive  church.  This 
practice,  however,  in  time  gave  way  to  the  Alexandrian 
custom.  Alexander,  the  successor  of  Achillas,  under 
Constantine,  treated  Arius  with  respect,  and  appeared 
very  backward  to  censure  him  for  his  dangerous  spec- 
ulations in  religion.  The  pride  of  reasoning  seduced 
the  presbyter  to  assert,*  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  of  God  was  not,  that  he  was  capable  of  virtue  or  of 
vice,  and  that  he  was  a  creature,  and  mutable  as  crea- 
tures are.  Whilst  he  was  insinuating  these  things,  the 
easiness  of  Alexander  in  tolerating  such  notions  was 
found  fault  with  in  the  church.  Necessity  roused  him 
at  length,  however  unwilling,  to  contend,  and  in  dis- 
puting- before  Arius  and  the  rest  of  his  clergy, f  he  af- 
firmed that  there  was  an  union  in  the  Trinity.  Arius 
thinking  that  the  bishop  introduced  Sabellianism,  ea- 
gerly maintained  the  extreme  which  is  opposite  to  that 
heresy,  and  said,  "  if  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  the  be- 
gotten had  a  beginning  of  existence ;  hence  it  was  ev- 
ident there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not. 

I  have  given  the  narration  from  the  two  historians 
rather  with  a  view  to  connect  and  reconcile  them,  than 
from  a  conviction  that  this  dispute  arose  from  Alexan- 
der's zeal  to  withstand  the  growth  of  Arianism.  For 
it  might  have  originated  from  his  orthodox  zeal  in  gen- 
eral, before  Arius  had  yet  distinctly  broached  his  no- 

*  Sozomen,  b.  i.  c.  15.  fvSocrr>.tes,  t    5 
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tions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Arms  evidently  split  on  the 
common  rock  of  all  heresies,  a  desire  of  explaining  by 
our  reason  the  modes  of  things  which  we  are  required 
to  believe  on  divine  testimony  alone.  Many  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  disputatious  presbyter,  and  it  was  no 
longer  in  Alexander's  power  to  prevent  a  solemn  cog- 
nizance of  the  cause.  He  was  himself  cautious  and 
slow  in  his  proceedings,*  while  many  persons  of  a 
grave  cast,  and  able  and  eloquent,  like  Arius,  espoused 
and.  fostered  the  infant  heresy.  Arius  preached  dili- 
gently at  his  Church,  diffused  his  opinions  in  all  com- 
panies, and  gained  over  many  of  the  common  people  ; 
a  number  of  women  who  had  professed  virginity  es- 
poused his  cause;  and  Alexander  saw  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  undermined  continually. f  Lenient 
measures  and  argumentative  methods  having  been  tried 
in  vain,  he  summoned  a  synod  of  bishops,  who  met  at 
Alexandria,  condemned  Arius'  doctrine,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  church,  with  nine  of  his  adherents. 

What  Arius  really  held  may  be  distinctly  stated  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  friends  and  enemies.  Al- 
ready some  secret  and  ambiguous  attempts  had  been 
made  to  lessen  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God.  While  his  eternity  was  admitted  by  Eusebius 
the  historian,  he  yet  was  not  willing  to  own  him  co- 
equal with  the  Father.  Arius  went  greater  lengths : 
he  said,  that  the  Son  proceeded  out  of  a  state  of  non- 
existence ;  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  made ;  that 
he,  who  is  without  beginning,  has  set  his  Son  as  the  be- 
ginning of  things  that  are  made,  and  that  God  made  one, 
whom  he  called  Word,  Son,  and  Wisdom,  by  whom  he 
did  create  us.  From  these  and  such  like  expressions,  it 
it  is  evident  what  Arianism  properly  is :  for  the  epistle 
of  Arius  himself,|  preserved  by  Theodoret,  represents 
I  lis  views  in  the  same  manner  as  his  adversaries  have 

*  So /.omen,   1.  5. 

f  Theod.  b.  i.  c.  2.     See  Cave's  Life  of  Athanasiusj 
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done,  and  proves  that  no  injustice  was  done  to  him  in 
this  respect.* 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  here,  that  silence  and  charity 
Would  have  been  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace  on 
all  sides  :  but  then  this  mode  of  speaking  supposes  that 
the  controversy  was  frivolous.  No  real  christian  can 
think  it  unimportant,  whether  his  Saviour  be  believed 
to  be  the  Creator  or  a  creature.  The  soul  is  of  too 
great  consequence  for  men  to  hazard  its  salvation  on 
they  know  not  what.  And  it  then  appeared  to  all 
humble   and   charitable   christians,   that  to  persist  in 

*  I  shall  give  the  reader  the  epistle  at  length,  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to 
the  controversy.  I  believe,  it  is  the  only  fragment  we  have  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  it  is  therefore  the  most  authentic  of  all  records,  to  decide  the 
question,  what  Arianism  is. 

The  Epistle  of  Arius  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia. 

To  my  most  desirable  lord,  the  faithful  man  of  God,  the  orthodox 
Eusebius,  Arius  persecuted  by  father  Alexander  unjustly,  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  which  conquers  all  things,  of  which  you  are  the  defender  ;  joy 
in  the  Lord.  My  father  Ammonius  coming  to  Nicomedia,  it  appeared  to 
me  my  duty  to  address  you  by  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  your 
rooted  charity  and  kind  disposition,  which  you  have  towards  the  breth- 
ren, for  the  sake  of  God  and  his  Christ,  that  the  bishop  harasses  and 
persecutes  us  greatly,  and  moves  every  machine  against  us,  so  as  even  to 
expel  us  from  the  city  as  Atheists,  because  we  agree  not  with  him  who 
publicly  says,  "  Always  God,  always  the  Son  :  at  the  same  time  the 
Father,  at  the  same  time  the  Son  :  the  Son  coexists  with  God  without 
being  begotten  :  he  is  always  begotten,  yet  unbegotten  :  God  does  <not 
precede  the  Son  in  thought,  not  for  a  moment :  always  God,  always  the 
Son .-  the  Son  exists  from  God  himself."  And  when  Eusebius  your 
brother  in  Caesarea,  and  Theodotus,  and  Paulinus,  and  Athanasius,f  and 
Gregory,  and  Aetius,  and  all  the  bishops  in  the  east,  said,  that  God, 
who  had  no  beginning,  existed  before  the  Son,  they  were  condemned, 
except  only  Philogonius,  and  Ellanicus,  and  Macarius,  heretical,  unlearn- 
ed men,  some  of  whom  call  the  Son  an  eructation,  others  a  projection, 
others  begotten  together  with  him.  We  cannot  bear  to  hear  these  im- 
pieties, were  the  heretics  to  threaten  us  with  ten  thousand  deaths.  But 
what  we  say  and  think,  we  have  both  taught  and  do  teach  ;  That,  the  Son 
is  not  unbegotten,  nor  a  part  of  the  unbegotten,  by  any  means,  nor  of  any 
subject  matter  ;  but  that  by  will  and  counsel  he  existed  before  the  time& 
and  the  ages,  full  God,  only  begotten,  not  mixed  with  any  thing  hetero- 
geneous, and  before  he  was  begotten,  or  created,  or  defined,  or  founded, 
he  was  not  ;  for  he  was  not  unbegotten.  We  are  persecuted  because 
we  say  the  Son  hath  a  beginning  ;  but  God  is  without  beginning 
Tor  this  we  are  persecuted,  and  because  we  say,  that  the  Son  is  from 
son-existence,  and  thus  we  said,  because  he  is  not  part  of  God,  nor  of 
any  subject  matter  ;  for  this  we  are  persecuted  :  the  rest  you  know.  I 
pray  that  you  may  be  strong  in  the  Lord, — remembering  our  afflict  if  tns. 
f  Not  the  famous  Athanasius. 
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blaspheming  God  was  at  least  as  practical  an  evil  as  t& 
persist  in  drunkenness  and  theft.  All  these  found 
themselves  obliged  to  join  with  Alexander  against 
Arius.  Silence  was  a  vice  in  this  case,  though  it  can 
never  be  enough  lamented  how  little  care  was  taken  of 
humility  and  charity,  of  both  which  the  exercise  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  sincere  zeal  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  but  true  religion  itself  was  low ;  the 
face  of  the  church  was  "  sullied  and  dishonoured,  yet 
still  divine."  And  amidst  the  numbers  who,  from 
fashion,  prejudice,  or  worse  motives,  joined  with  the 
Alexandrian  bishop,  we  must  look  for  those,  though 
they  are  hard  to  be  found,  who  feared  God,  and  whose 
history  alone  is  the  subject  before  us.  The  principles 
of  Arius  exclude  him  and  his  followers,  and  by  the 
fullest  light  of  antiquity  their  actions  exclude  them  also. 
The  christian  world  was  now  the  scene  of  animosity 
and  contention.  The  orthodox  and  the  heretical  did  each 
their  utmost  to  support  their  several  pretensions  :  prac- 
tical religion  was  too  much  forgotten  by  both,  and  the 
former  from  the  want,  or  at  least  from  the  very  low  state 
of  experimental  religion,  were  deprived  of  the  very  best 
method  of  supporting  the  truth,  by  shewing  its  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  foundation  of  true  piety  and 
virtue.  The  Gentiles*  beheld  and  triumphed,  and  on 
their  theatres  ridiculed  the  contentions  of  christians,  to 
which  their  long  and  grievous  provocations  of  their  God 
had  justly  exposed  them.  Alexander  repeatedly,  in 
letters  and  appeals,  maintained  his  cause,  and  so  far  as 
speculative  argumentation  can  do  it,  he  proved  his 
point  from  the  Scriptures,  while  Arius  strengthened 
himself  by  forming  alliances  with  various  bishops,  and 
particularly  with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,f  who  support- 
ed arianism  with  all  his  might,  who  had  been  translated 
from  Berytus  in  Syria,  and  who  by  living  in  the  me- 
tropolis, (for  there  Constantine  resided  much)  had  an 
opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  emperor. 
Near  an  hundred  bishops  in  a  second  synod  at  Alex- 

*  I  use  the  language  of  the  times  in  calling  the  pagan  world  gentiles. 
\  lie  must  not'be  confounded  with  Eusebius  of  Csesarca  the  historian.. 
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andria  condemned  Arius,  who  was  now  obliged  to  quit 
that  place,  and  try  to  gain  supporters  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire. 

In  the  year  324,  Constantine  being  at  Nicomedia  and 
intending  to  make  a  farther  progress  into  the  East,  was 
prevented  by  the  news  of  these  contentions.  So  im- 
portant were  christian  affairs  now  grown,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  find  any  eminent  spirit 
of  genuine  piety.  The  emperor  sincerely  strove  to 
make  up  the  breach ;  for  his  regard  for  Christianity  in 
general  was  doubtless  sincere  ;  but  it  is  not  in  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  that  wc  can  discover  any  trace  of 
that  penetration  and  discernment  for  which  in  civil 
story  he  is  so  justly  renowned.  He  wrote  both  to 
Alexander  and  Arius,  blamed  both,  expressed  his  de- 
sire for  their  agreement,  and  explained  nothing.  He 
sent  the  letter  by  Hosius  bishop  of  Corduba,  one  whose 
faith  and  piety  had  been  distinguished  in  the  late  per- 
secutions. Hosius  endeavoured  to  make  up  the 
breach ;  but  it  was  impossible.  The  two  parties  were 
formed,  and  were  determined ;  worldly  motives  were 
too  predominant  in  both  to  admit  of  an  easy  compro- 
mise; and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  those  who 
loved  both  truth  and  peace  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the 
former,  consistently  with  a  good  conscience,  however 
sincerely  desirous  they  must  have  been  of  promoting 
both.  For  the  object  of  contention  was  not  a  trifle? 
but  a  fundamental  in  religion. 

Constantine  now  took  the  resolution  of  summoning 
the  aid  of  the  whole  christian  church,  and  the  Nicene 
council  calls  for  our  attention. 

The  bishops,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  christian 
wrorld,  met  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  :  and  their  number, 
according  to  the  account  of  Athanasius,  who  was  pres- 
ent, amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  Of 
these,  if  we  may  believe  Philostorgius  the  Arian  his- 
torian, twenty-two  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius,  others 
make  the  minority  still  less.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as 
many  presbyters  were  there  besides  the  bishops,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  assern 
bled  in  the  council  was  less  than  six  hundred. 
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They  met  in  the  year  325,  being  transported  to  Nice 
in  public  conveyances  at  the  emperor's  expense,  and 
maintained  at  his  cost,  while  they  resided  there. 

Before  the  immediate  business  of  the  synod  was  en- 
tered upon,  their  attention  was  engaged  by  the  attempts 
of  some  gentile  philosophers  who  appeared  among 
them ;  some  with  a  design  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity concerning  Christianity  itself,  others  wishing  to 
involve  the  christians  in  a  cloud  of  verbal  subtilties, 
and  to  enjoy  the  mutual  contradictions  of  the  followers 
of  Christ.  One  of  them  distinguished  himself  above 
the  rest  by  the  pomp  and  arrogancy  of  his  pretensions, 
and  derided  the  clergy  as  ignorant  and  illiterate.  On 
this  occasion  an  old  christian,  who  had  suffered  with 
magnanimous  constancy  during  the  late  persecutions, 
though  unacquainted  with  logical  forms,  undertook  to 
contend  with  the  philosopher :  Those  who  were  more 
earnest  to  gratify  curiosity  than  to  investigate  truth, 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  old  man's  expense  ; 
while  serious  spirits  were  distressed  to  see  a  contest 
apparently  so  unequal.  Respect  for  the  man  however 
induced  them  to  permit  him  to  engage.  And  he  im- 
mediately addressed  the  philosopher  in  these  terms. 
"  Hear,  philosopher,  says  he,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  one  God  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  who  made 
all  these  things  by  the  power  of  his  Word,  and  con- 
firmed them  by  the  holiness  of  his  Spirit.  This  Word, 
whom  we  call  the  Son  of  God,  compassionating  the 
sons  of  men  involved  in  error  and  wickedness,  chose  to 
be  born  of  a  woman,  to  converse  with  men,  and  to  die 
for  them ;  and  he  will  come  again  the  Judge  of  all 
things  which  men  have  done  in  the  body ;  that  these 
things  are  so,  we  believe  in  simplicity ;  do  not  then 
labour  in  vain,  seeking  to  confute  things  which  ought 
to  be  received  bv  faith,  and  investigating;  the  manner 
in  which  these  things  may  or  may  not  be :  but  if  thou 
believest,  answer  me,  now  that  I  ask  thee."  Struck 
with  this  plain,  authoritative  address,  the  philosopher 
said,  "I  do  believe;"    with  pleasure  owned  himself 
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vanquished,  confessed  that  he  embraced  the  same  sen- 
timents with  the  old  man,  and  advised  the  other  phi- 
losophers to  do  the  same,  swearing  that  he  was  chang- 
ed by  a  divine  influence,  and  was  moved  by  an  energy 
which  he  could  not  explain.* 

Men  will  draw  their  conclusions  from  this  story,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  tastes  and  views.  A  self- suf- 
ficient reasoner  will  despise  the  instruction  it  contains ; 
but  he  who  thinks  with  St.  Paul,  will  consider  the 
whole  story  as  no  mean  comment  on  his  words,  that 
3rour  "  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  of  God,"  nor  will  he  much  regard  the 
prudence  of  those  who  labour  to  accommodate  christian 
ideas  to  the  spirit  of  unbelievers,  by  which  they  only 
weaken  themselves,  and  abate  not  in  the  least  the  en- 
mity of  their  opposers.  They  will  think  it  better  to  go 
forth  in  simple  dependance  on  God,  trusting  that  he  will 
bless  his  own  word  with  victorious  energy.  Such  know 
that  even  in  our  own  times,  there  want  not  instances 
of  conversions  of  the  same  kind ;  and  those  who  are 
still  disposed  to  object,  should  at  least  be  told,  that  the 
story  has  all  the  proper  marks  of  historical  credibility, 
whatever  inferences  they  may  be  pleased  to  draw  from  it. 

I  fear  we  shall  not  find  in  the  whole  Nicene  business 
so  instructive  a  narrative.  The  emperor  himself  came 
to  the  synod,  and  exhorted  them  to  peace  and  unanimity. 
A  number  of  mutual  accusations  having  been  present- 
ed to  him,  he  threw  them  all  into  the  fire,  protesting 
that  he  had  not  read  one  of  them,  and  charged  them  to 
forbear  and  forgive  one  another.  After  this  very  can- 
did and  generous  procedure,  he  gave  them  leave  to  enter 
directly  on  the  business  of  the  synod.  They  canvassed 
the  doctrine  of  Arius,  extracted  his  propositions  out  of  his 
own  writings,  and  argued  the  subject  with  great  vehe- 
mence ;  Constantine  himself  acting  as  moderator,  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  to  perfect  agreement.  But 
it  soon  appeared,  that  without  some  explanatory  terms, 
decisively  pointing  out  what  the  Scriptures  had  revealed, 

*  SozoTTien,  h  i   c.  18 
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it  was  impossible  to  guard  against  the  subtilties  of  the 
Arians.  Did  the  Trinitarians  assert,  that  Christ  was 
God  ?  the  Arians  allowed  it,  but  in  the  same  sense  as  ho- 
ly men  and  angels  are  styled  gods  in  Scripture.  Did 
they  affirm  that  he  was  truly  God  ?  the  others  allowed, 
that  he  was  made  so  by  God.  Did  they  affirm  that  the 
Son  was  naturally  of  God  ?  it  was  granted  :  for  even  we, 
said  they,  are  of  God,  of  whom  are  all  things.  Was  it 
affirmed,  that  the  Son  was  the  power,  wisdom,  and  image 
of  the  Father  ?  we  admit  it,  replied  the  others,  for  we  also 
are  said  to  be  the  image  and  glory  of  God.  Such  is  the 
account*  which  Athanasius  gives  of  the  disputations. 
He  was  at  that  time  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  supported  his  bishop  with  so  much  accuracy 
and  strength  of  argument,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  fame,  which  he  afterwards  acquired  by  his  zeal  in 
this  controversy.  What  could  the  Trinitarians  do  in 
this  situation?  to  leave  the  matter  undecided  was  to 
do  nothing ;  to  confine  themselves  merely  to  Scripture 
terms,  was  to  suffer  the  Arians  to  explain  the  doctrine 
in  their  own  way,  and  to  reply  nothing.  Undoubtedly 
they  had  a  right  to  comment  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  Arians ;  and  they  did  so  in 
the  following  manner.  They  collected  together  the  passa- 
ges of  Scripture,  which  represent  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  observed  that  taken  together  they  amount- 
ed to  a  proof  of  his  being  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  father,  o/xo8ff/o?.  That  creatures  were  in- 
deed said  to  be  of  God,  because  not  existing  of  them- 
selves, they  had  their  beginning  from  him,  but  that  the 
Son  was  peculiarly  of  the  Father,  being  of  his  substance, 
as  begotten  of  him. 

It  behoves  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  knowing 
simply  the  mind  of  God  from  his  own  word  to  deter- 
mine for  himself,  how  far  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture was  true.  The  council  however  was,  by  the 
majority  before  stated,  convinced,  that  this  was  a  fair 
#       explanation,  and  that  the  Arian  use  of  the  terms,  God, 

*  Sec  Cave's  Life  of  Athanasius. 
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true  God,  and  the  like,  was  a  mere  deception,  because 
they  affixed  to  them  ideas,  which  the  Scriptures  would 
by  no  means  admit.  So  the  most  pious  christians 
have  thought  in  all  ages  since.  But  to  censure  the  coun- 
cil for  introducing  a  new  term,  when  all  that  was  meant 
by  it  was  to  express  their  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
however  fashionable,  appears  unreasonable  to  the  last 
degree.  To  say,  that  they  ought  to  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  when  the  Arians 
had  first  introduced  their  own  gloss,  seems  much  the 
same,  as  to  say  that  the  Trinitarians  had  not  the  same 
right  with  the  Arians  to  express  their  own  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  and  in  their  own  language. 

The  great  patron  of  the  Arians  was  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
comedia,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  he 
found  fault  with  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  being  un- 
created. The  whole  Arian  party  presented  also  their 
confession  of  faith.  Both  that  and  the  letter  of  Eusebius 
were  condemned  as  heretical.  The  venerable  Hosius  of 
Corduba  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  creed,  which  is 
in  the  main  the  same  that  is  called  the  Nicene  creed 
to  this  day.  It  soon  received  the  sanction  of  the 
council,  and  of  Constantine  himself,  who  declared  that 
whoever  refused  to  comply  with  the  decree,  should 
be  banished.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  historian,  ex- 
pressed for  some  time  his  doubts  concerning  the  term 
consubstantial.  He  observed  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
on  this  occasion  to  his  church,  that  all  the  mischief  had 
arisen  from  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms,  and  that 
he  at  last  subscribed  to  the  term  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  unjust  to  accuse 
this  great  man  of  Arianism.  Yet  why  was  he  so 
much  disposed  to  favour  Arius,  by  writing  to  Alex- 
ander, as  if  he  had  been  wronged  ?  why  so  dispos- 
ed to  join  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  against  Athan- 
asius  ?  The  truth  is,  he  seems  to  have  held  a  middle 
notion,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  from  eternity,  but  not 
Jehovah,  the  very  same  notion  which  was  revived  by 
the  famous  Dr.  Clark,  explained  in  his  Scripture  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Trinity,    and    I  think    very  solidly  con- 
futed by  Dr.  Waterland  in  his  reply.* 

From  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  thus  ascertained,  one 
may  form  an  idea  of  Constantine's  creed,  if  he  had  any 
distinct  one  in  his  mind.  Undoubtedly  Eusebius  was 
his  great  favourite,  and  moulded  his  imperial  disciple, 
as  he  pleased.  But  let  his  opinions  have  been  what 
they  may,  he  seems  to  have  been  no  stickler  for  any 
thing  except  peace  and  uniformity.  Never  was  a 
council  more  free  from  political  impediments.  The 
bishops  undoubtedly  spake  their  sentiments  without 
reserve  in  general :  and  Constantine  was  disposed  to 
give  his  sanction  to  any  creed,  to  which  the  majority 
should  agree.  We  have  here  then  the  testimony  of 
nearly  the  whole  christian  worldf  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  testimo- 
ny free,  unbiassed,  and  unrestrained.  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for  but  hence,  that  they  followed  the  plain 
sense  of  Scripture  and  of  the  church  in  preceding  ages  ? 
As  to  the  connexion  between  church  and  state  and  the 
propriety  of  civil  penalties  in  matters  of  religion,  I  may 
find  a  more  proper  place  to  dwell  upon  those  subjects 
hereafter. 

Alius  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden 
to  enter  Alexandria.  The  minority  at  first  refused  to 
subscribe,  but  being  advised  to  yield  at  length  by  Con- 
stantia  their  patroness,  the  emperor's  sister,  they  con- 
sented. But  by  the  omission  of  a  single  letter  they 
reserved  to  themselves  their  own  sense,  subscribing 
not  that  the  Son  is  the  same,  but  only  of  a  like  essence 

*  Tliis  is  what  is  commonly  called  high'  ariariism,  and  secretly  grows 
among  us,  the  more  so,  because  got  distinctly  understood,  and  because  it 
is  consist,  nt  with  some  sort  of  trinLarian  docU-ine.  It  is  doubtless  the 
most  specious  of  all  heresies  ;  hut  two  questions  its  defenders  seem  mca  ■ 
pable  of  answering  :  1-  Why  Christ  is  so  often  called  Jehovah,  the  self- 
existent  God  in  scripture  ?  2.  How  they  can  clear  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  holding  more  Gods  than  one  ? 

j-  Not  a  few  of  the  Nicene  fathers  bore  on  their  bodies  the  marks  of 

the  Lord  Jesus.     Paul  bishop  of  Neocxsarea    at  the.  hanks   of  Euphra- 

bad  been  debilitated  by  the  application  of  hoi  iron  to  both  Ids  hands  : 

rs   appeared  there  deprived  of  their  right   eyes,  others  deprived  of 

their  legs.    A  crowd  of  martyrs  in  truth  were  seen  collected  into  one  body. 

Theodoret,  b.  i.  c.  7. 
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with  the  Father.*  Honesty  is  however  always  respec- 
table. Out  of  twenty-two  Arian  bishops,  two  were 
found  who  persisted  in  refusing-.  Secundus  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Theonas  of  Marmarica,  the  former  of  whom 
bluntly  rebuked  the  courtly  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  for 
his  dissimulation.  Arius  and  his  associates  were  ban- 
ished into  Illyricum. 

The  Meletian  controversy  was  also  settled.  Mele- 
tius  was  permitted  to  live  in  his  own  city,  with  the  title 
of  bishop,  but  without  authority.  His  sect  was  in- 
dulged in  some  degree,  and  continued  a  long  time  after 
in  the  church.  The  dispute  concerning  Easter  was 
likewise  finally  adjusted  in  this  council. 

The  canons  appointed  by  this  famous  council  will 
deserve  a  remark  or  two,  as  at  least  they  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  state  and  spirit  of  christian  religion  at 
that  time. 

One  of  them  forbids  clergymen  to  make  themselves 
eunuchs ;  which  shews  that  there  were  then  instances 
of  the  same  misguided  zeal  which  Origen  in  early  life 
had  exhibited.  Another  forbids  the  ordination  of  new 
converts,  and  supports  itself  by  that  well  known  canon 
of  still  higher  authority,  "  not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted 
up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil." 
A  third  provides  for  the  chastity  of  the  clergy*  The 
council  were  even  proceeding  to  restrain  those  of  them# 
who  had  wives  from  cohabiting  with  them,  after  their 
ordination ;  but  were  checked  by  Paphnutius  a  bishop 
of  Thebais,  who  had  lost  an  eye  during  the  late  persecu- 
tions. He  had  himself  been  brought  up  in  a  monaste- 
ry from  his  childhood,  and  was  renowned  for  the  puri- 
ty of  his  manners.  He  observed  that  it  wras  sufficient, 
for  a  man  once  ordained  to  be  prohibited  to  marry,  but 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  wife  whom 
he  had  married  when  a  layman.  The  authority  of  a 
person  so  eminent  in  sanctity  was  decisive  :  and  this  spe- 
cies of  superstition,  which  had  already  made  consider 

*  Not  OlMiifftog,  but  OlXQlWTlOg  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  duplicity  of 
theirs  is  recorded  by  Philostbrgius  the  Arian  historian.  See  Cave's  Life 
of  Athanasius. 
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able  advances,  was  stopped  for  the  present  in  its  career. 
Moreover  some  care  was  taken  in  this  council  against 
the  progress  of  covetousness  in  the  clergy  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  practice  of  usury.  Translations  also 
either  of  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons  from  one  city  to 
another  were  forbidden.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  had 
been  removed  from  Berytus,  and  the  abuse  began  to 
grow  into  a  custom.  In  all  these  cases,  a  desire  of 
preserving  purity  of  manners  in  the  church,  though 
not  in  all  points  regulated  with  discretion,  is  observable. 
The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  another  canon, 
which  regulates  the  reception  of  penitent  apostates,  by 
directing  that  they  shall  continue  three  years  among 
the  auditors,  and  shall  prostrate  themselves  seven  years. 
A  distinction  also  is  made  between  those,  who  evinced 
by  good  works  the  sincerity  of  repentance,  and  those 
who  appeared  indifferent,  and  were  merely  formal  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  church.  And  greater 
rigour  of  penance  is  prescribed  in  the  latter.* 

These  things  shew  that  the  fear  of  God  was  by  no 
means  extinct.  Discipline,  which  had  been  relaxed 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  revived,  and 
the  predominant  spirit  of  superstition  carried  it,  as  for- 
merly, into  too  great  an  extreme.  Our  age,  which  has 
lost  almost  all  discipline  in  church  affairs,  can  scarce 
appreciate  aright  the  merit  of  these  rules,  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  its  prejudices  against  all  restraints. 
Liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Novatians  also  to  return 
to  the  communion  of  the  general  church,  nor  was  it 
insisted  on,  that  they  should  be  re-baptized,  since  they 
held  nothing  contrary  to  the  fundamentals  of  godliness. 
With  respect  to  the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  call- 
ed Paulianists,  some  of  which  still  subsisted,  it  was  re- 
quired, that  if  they  were  admitted  again  into  the  church 
they  should  be  re-baptized,  because  they  did  not  baptize 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
So  accurately  did  they  distinguish  between  a  heretic  and 
schismatic,    between    essentials   and   circumstantials- 

*  Floury,  b.  xi.  16 
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Apostolical  discernment  and  piety,  in  no  contemptible  de- 
gree, animated  the  spirits  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  notwith- 
standing the  decline  of  piety  from  the  primitive  times. 
Constantine,  zealous  for  a  pacific  uniformity,  had  invited 
Acesius  a  Novatian  bishop  to  the  council,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  assented  to  the  decrees  concerning  the  faith, 
and  the  observation  of  Easter.  The  council,  says  he,  has 
decreed  nothing  new  concerning  these  things.  So  I  have 
always  understood  the  church  has  received  even  from 
the  times  of  the  apostles.  Why  then,  says  the  empe- 
ror, do  you  separate  yourself  from  our  communion  ?  Be- 
cause, replied  Acesius,  we  think  that  to  apostatize  is  the 
"  sin  unto  death,"  and  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  it 
ought  never  to  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
church,  though  they  are  to  be  invited  to  repentance, 
and  to  be  left  to  God,  who  alone  has  the  power  of  for- 
giving sins.  Constantine  who  saw  that  his  views  were 
impracticably  severe,  said,  "  set  up  a  ladder,  Acesius, 
and  climb  up  to  heaven  by  yourself." 

Socrates*  tells  us,  that  he  had  this  from  a  very  cred- 
ible old  person,  who  had  seen  these  things  done  in  the 
council.  He  means  most  probably  the  Novatian  dis- 
senter, with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  Can- 
dour and  moderation  appear  very  visible  in  Socrates  as 
an  historian,  and  render  him  as  credible  a  writer  as  any 
guide  of  those  times.  On  this  very  respectable  evi- 
dence then  it  is  manifest,  that  a  Novatian  bishop,  whose 
passions  could  no  way  be  heated  by  the  internal  con- 
tentions of  the  general  church,  believed  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  believed  that  it  had  always 
been  common.  The  narrowness  of  the  Novatian  prin- 
ciple of  dissent  prevented  not  the  soundness  of  his  faith 
and  the  general  integrity  of  his  mind.  Nor  is  there 
any  blemish  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  people,  except 
excessive  severity.  And  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
to  the  honour  of  Constantine  and  the  Nicene  fathers, 
that  while  they  exercised  severity  in  civil  matters  to- 
wards heretical  members  of  their  own  church,  they 

•  B.  i.  c.  10. 
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allowed  and  continued  the  religious  toleration  of  the 
Novatians  in  its  full  extent.  But  we  have  surely  in 
this  case  an  additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Niccne  faith.  We  see  in  what  light  the  matter  appeared 
to  a  plain  honest  man,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  com- 
motions of  the  times,  who  had  nothing  to  obtain  or  to 
lose  for  himself  in  the  contest,  whose  character  appears 
unsullied,  and  who  most  probably  was  a  pious  person. 
He  has  no  doubt  what  the  common  creed  of  the  church 
was,  and  though  a  separatist,  he  affirms  that  she  had 
always  held  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  second  set  of  dissenters,  the  Donatists, 
were  called  into  this  council.  They  continued  still  in 
a  tolerable  state,  but  never  seem  to  have  had  any  effu- 
sion of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  them.  The  third  sort, 
the  Meletians,  seemed  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  their  founder,  but  as  he  named  to  himself  a 
successor,  they  continued  still  in  a  state  of  separation, 
though  a  number  of  them  returned  to  the  church. 

Three  months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  synod  Eu- 
sebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice  were  ban- 
ished, by  the  emperor's  command,  for  attempting  still 
to  support  the  Arian  cause. 

Alexander  dying  five  months  after  his  return  home, 
had  desired,  that  Athanasius  might  be  appointed  his 
successor.  Alexandria  in  general  joined  in  the  same 
request,  which  the  modesty  of  Athanasius  resisted  a 
considerable  time.  His  integrity  and  his  abilities 
however  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  successor  to  the 
zealous  Alexander.  And  he  was  at  last  ordained  with 
the  strongest  testimonies  of  general  satisfaction.  He 
was  not  then  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  he 
held  the  see  forty-six  years,  and  for  that  time  with  lit- 
tle intermission  was  exposed  to  persecution  on  account 
of  his  zeal  against  Arianism  ;  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  constancy  and  firmness  in  a  cause  were  never  bet- 
ter tried  than  his  were,  through  the  whole  course  of 
this  period. 

Alter  the  death  of  Helena,  Constantine  shewed  par- 
ticular kindness   to  Constantia   his   sister,   who   was 
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much  led  by  a  presbyter  secretly  in  the  Arian  interest. 
They  persuaded  her  that  Arius  and  his  friends  were 
unjustly  condemned.  She  on  her  death-bed  prevailed 
by  her  intreaties  on  Constantine  to  do  justice  to  these 
men.  The  emperor,  who  seemed  as  much  a  child  in 
religious  discernment  as  he  was  a  man  in  political  sa- 
gacity, suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  am- 
biguous  craft  of  Arius  and  his  friend  Euzoius,  so  as  to 
write  in  their  favour  to  the  churches.*  Eusebius  also, 
and  Theognis,  by  owning  the  Nicene  faith  in  Avords, 
were  restored  to  their  sees.  \  The  former  wrote  to 
Athanasius,  desiring  him  to  receive  Arius,  now  return- 
ed from  banishment,  to  communion :  but  in  vain. 
Athanasius  had  principle,  and  could  not  sport  with  sub- 
scriptions and  bonds,  as  his  adversaries  did.  The 
Nicene  creed  had  still  all  the  sanction  which  church 
and  state  could  give  it.  It  was  not  then  possible  by 
all  the  artifices  of  ingenious  and  unprincipled  men  to 
persuade  the  christian  world,  that  the  Scripture  held 
what  it  did  not,  or  that  their  fathers  had  all  along 
thought  as  Arius  did.  Even  the  chiefs  of  arianism 
had  been  now  restored,  not  as  Arians,  but  as  men  well 
affected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  they  at- 
tempted  by  subtilty  and  artifice  to  establish  at  length 
what  was  impossible  to  be  done  by  fair  argument. 
Determined  to  ruin  Athanasius  if  possible,  they  united 
themselves  closely  with  the  Meletians,  and  infected 
ihem  with  their  heresy.  They  procured  the  deposi- 
tion of  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  an  eloquent  and  learned 
professor,  who  was  on  unjust  pretences  banished  from 
his  see ;  this  person,  before  his  departure,  exhorted 
his  flock  to  be  stedfast  in  the  truth,  and  his  words  were 
of  great  weight,  with  that  flourishing  church.  He  and 
several  priests  and  deacons  were  banished.  The  good 
man  bore  the  will  of  God  with  meekness  and  patience, 
and  died  an  exile  at  Philippi.  Eusebius  of  Caesarca 
and  Eustathius  had  opposed  each  other  in  matters  of 
doctrine.     The  vacant  see  was  now  offered  to  the  for- 

■  Sozomcn.  \>.  ii  c.  27.  f  IbM-  b.  ii.  c.  It" 
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mer,  who  prudently  declined  it.  Asclepas  of  Gaza, 
and  Eutropius  of  Adrianople,  were  driven  also  from 
their  sees.  And  thus  while  the  truth  was  supported 
in  form,  its  friends  by  a  variety  of  artifices  were  perse- 
cuted, and  its  enemies  triumphed.  A  case  not  un- 
common in  our  times !  men  void  of  principle  had  eve- 
ry secular  advantage,  while  those,  who  feared  God, 
chose  rather  to  suffer  than  to  sin. 

Among  these  Athanasius  himself  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. To  recount  the  various  turns  and  changes 
of  his  life,  by  no  means  suits  the  design  of  this  histo- 
ry :  yet  some  account  is  necessary,  that  the  reader  may 
see  by  facts,  what  sort  of  fruit  was  produced  by 
Trinitarian,  and  what  by  Arian  principles. 

The  repeated  attempts  of  the  adversaries  of  Athana- 
sius at  length  so  far  prevailed  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  the  emperor,  that  he  ordered  a  synod  to  be  conven- 
ed at  Tyre,  not  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  bithop, 
which  even  his  adversaries  had  been  obliged  to  admit, 
but  to  institute  an  inquiry,  whether  various  crimes,  with 
which  he  was  charged,  had  been  really  committed.  In 
the  year  335,  the  synod  met  under  the  direction  ofEu- 
sebius  of  Caesarea,  and  some  other  bishops;  before 
whom  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  attended  by  certain 
Egyptian  bishops,  was  obliged  to  appear.  Here  Pota- 
mo  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  had  been  in  prison  with 
Eusebius  during  the'Dioclesian  persecution,  enraged 
to  see  the  latter  on  the  bench,  rudely  addressed  him 
thus:  "Must  you,  Eusebius,  sit  on  the  bench,  while 
the  innocent  Athanasius  stands  to  be  judged  at  your 
bar  ?  Who  can  bear  such  proceedings  ?  Were  not  you 
in  prison  Avith  me  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  ?  I  lost 
an  eye  in  defence  of  the  truth  ;  you  have  no  wound  to 
shew,  but  are  both  alive  and  whole.  How  got  you  out 
of  prison,  unless  you  promised  to  sacrifice,  or  actually 
did  so?"  Eusebius  rose  up  and  dissolved  the  meeting 
for  that  time,  reproving  him  for  his  insolence.  Histo- 
ry throws  no  light  on  the  subject  of  Potamo's  asper- 
sions  ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  any  proof  to  sup- 
port them.      Nevertheless  Eusebius,  -who  himself  so 
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much  supported  the  calumnies  vented  against  Athana- 
sius,  had  of  all  men  the  least  right  to  complain.  He 
suffered  the  same  things  which  he  inflicted  on  others ; 
and  Satan  having  deeply  embroiled  the  passions  of  men, 
continued  thus  to  irritate  and  to  inflame  the  christian 
world. 

The  heaviest  crimes  were  charged  upon  Athanasius, 
rebellion,  oppression,  rape,  and  murder.  But  every 
thing  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  malice.  One  case  alone 
shall  be  mentioned,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  form- 
ed of  all  the  rest.  He  was  said  to  have  murdered  Ar- 
senius,  a  Meletian  bishop  ;  for  proof  of  which  the  accus- 
ers produced  a  box,  out  of  which  they  took  a  dead  man's 
hand,  dried  and  salted,  which  they  affirmed  to  be  the 
hand  of  Arsenius,  and  that  it  was  preserved  by  Athan- 
asius for  magical  purposes.  The  Meletians  charged 
Arsenius  to  conceal  himself  till  they  had  effected  their 
purpose.  The  party  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  spread 
the  report  through  the  christian  world,  that  Arsenius 
had  been  privately  murdered  by  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Constantine  himself,  overcome  by  incessant 
importunities,  was  induced  to  order  an  inquiry  to  be 
made. 

Athanasius  had  learned  by  his  own  experience,  that 
any  accusation  against  himself,  however  improbable, 
was  likely  to  find  numerous  and  powerful  supports.  But 
Providence  wonderfully  confuted  this  attempt.  Arse- 
nius, notwithstanding  the  directions  of  the  accusers  to 
keep  close,  had  privately  conveyed  himself  to  Tyre, 
intending  to  be  secreted  there  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  synod.  It  happened,  that  some  servants  belonging 
to  Archelaus  the  governor  heard  a  rumour  whispered, 
that  Arsenius  was  in  town.  This  they  immediately 
told  their  master,  who  found  him  out,  apprehended  him, 
and  gave  notice  to  Athanasius.  The  Meletian  tool  un- 
willing to  blast  his  employers,  and  feeling  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  situation,  at  first  denied  himself  to  be  Ar- 
senius. Happily  Paul  the  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  knew 
the  man,  deprived  him  of  that  refuge.  The  day  of  tri- 
al being  come,  the  prosecutors  boasted,  that  they  should 
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Athanasius,  and  produced  the  dead  hand.  A  shout  of 
victory  rung  through  the  synod.  Silence  being  made, 
Athanasius  asked  the  judges,  it  any  of  them  knew  Ar- 
senius  ?  Several  affirming  that  they  did,  Athanasius  di- 
rects the  man  to  be  brought  into  the  court,  and  asks, 
is  this  the  man  whom  I  murdered,  and  whose  hand  I 
cut  off?  Athanasius  turns  back  the  man's  cloak,  and 
shews  one  of  his  hands ;  after  a  little  pause,  he  put  back 
the  other  side  of  the  cloak  and  shews  the  other  hand. 
"  Gentlemen,  you  see,  said  he,  that  Arsenius  has  both 
his  hands :  how  the  accusers  came  by  the  third  hand, 
let  them  explain."  Thus  ended  the  plot  to  the  shame 
of  the  contrivers. 

That  any  persons,  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ, 
should  deliberately  be  guilty  of  such  villany,  is  griev- 
ous to  think.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  real 
faith  of  Christ  was  opposed  by  those,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  this  base  act,  and  that  enmity  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  produced  it.  The  story  itself  deserves  al- 
so to  be  preserved  as  a  memorable  instance  of  the  in- 
terposition of  Divine  Providence. 

Notwithstanding  the  clearest  proofs  of  Athanasius' 
innocence,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  ex- 
tremely opposite  to  such  crimes  as  he  was  charged  with, 
his  enemies  prevailed  so  far,  that  commissioners  were 
despatched  into  Egypt  to  examine  the  matters  of  which 
he  was  accused.  Yet  John  the  Meletian  bishop,  the 
chief  contriver  of  the  plot,  confessed  his  fault  to  Athan- 
asius, and  begged  his  forgiveness.  And  Arsenius  him- 
self renounced  his  former  connexions,  and  desired  to 
be  received  into  communion  with  the  Alexandrian 
prelate. 

Egypt,  where  Athanasius  must  have  been  best  known, 
was  faithful  to  her  prelate.  Forty- seven  bishops  of  that 
country  entered  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the 
council,  but  in  vain.  The  Arian  commissioners  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  evidence 
against  him  by  drawn  swords,  whips,  clubs,  and  all  en- 
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gines  of  cruelty.*  The  Alexandrian  clergy  desired  to 
be  admitted  to  give  evidence,  but  were  refused.  To 
the  number  of  fifteen  presbyters  and  four  deacons  they 
remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Marxotic  cler- 
gy took  the  same  steps,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  dele- 
gates returned  with  extorted  evidence  to  Tyre,  whence 
Athanasius,  who  saw  no  justice  was  to  be  had,  had  fled. 
They  passed  sentence,  and  deposed  him  from  his  bish- 
opric. * 

Yet  there  were  those  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  who  were 
willing  to  do  justice  to  the  much-injured  prelate.  Paph- 
nutius,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  took  Maximus 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  hand  "  Let  us  be  gone,"  said 
he,  "it  becomes  not  those  who  have  lost  their  limbs  for 
religion,  to  go  along  with  such  pernicious  company." 
But  the  majority  were  very  differently  disposed. 

Athanasius  came  to  Constantinople,  and  desired  jus- 
tice from  the  emperor,  and  a  fair  trial.  Constantine  order- 
ed the  bishops  of  the  synod  to  appear  before  him,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  The  greatest 
part  of  them  returned  home,  but  the  genius  of  Eusebius 
ofNicomedia  was  not  exhausted,  and  as  he  stuck  at  no 
fraud,  and  was  ashamed  of  no  villany,  he,  with  a  few  of 
the  synod,  went  to  Constantinople,  and  waving  the  old 
accusations,  he  brought  a  fresh  one,  namely  that  Athana- 
sius had  threatened  to  stop  the  fleet  that  brought  corn 
from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  Constantine  was 
credulous  enough  to  be  moved  by  the  report:  the  Ari- 
an  arts  prevailed  at  court :  those  who  used  no  arms  but 
truth  and  honesty  were  foiled  for  the  present ;  and  Athan- 
asius was  banished  to  Treves  in  Gaul. 

Arius,  flushed  with  the  success  of  his  party,  returned 
to  Alexandria,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  here- 
tics, who  had  long  languished  for  want  of  his  abilities. 
The  city  being  torn  with  intestine  divisions,  the  empe- 
ror ordered  the  heresiarch  to  come  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  That  impe- 
rial city  was  now  the  chief  seat  of  the  contention.     But 
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Providence  had  given  her  a  bishop'  not  unequal  to  the 
contest.  This  was  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  a  man 
of  eminent  piety  and  integrity,  whose  character  at  least 
seems  to  have  approached  as  near  to  that  of  a  primitive 
christian  as  did  that  of  any  persons  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  this  period.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  me- 
naced him  with  deposition  and  exile,  unless  he  consented 
to  receive  Arius  into  the  church.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  prelate  knew  too  well  the'power  of  the  Arians  by  what 
they  had  done  already ;  and  the  Trinitarians  were  so  far 
outmatched  by  them  in  subtility  and  artifice,  that  though 
victorious  in  argument  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
with  the  council  of  Nice,  and  an  orthodox  emperor  on 
their  side,  they  yet  were  persecuted  and  oppressed,  and 
their  enemies  prevailed  at  court.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  behoved  not  a  christian'  bishop  to  consent  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  wolf,  who  would  devour  the  sheep,  and  who 
could  agree  in  form  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  yet  gradual- 
ly insinuate  his  poison  into  the  church.  The  mind  of 
Alexander  was  directed  aright  in  this  conjuncture.  He 
spent  several  days  and  nights  in  prayer  alone  in  his 
church ;  the  faithful  followed  his  example,  and  prayer  was 
made  by  the  church  without  ceasing,  that  God  would  in- 
terfere on  this  occasion.  Controversies  and  the  arts  of 
logic  were  omitted,  and  they,  who  believed  that  the  Ni- 
cene faith  was  holy  and  of  most  interesting  concern  to 
the  souls  of  men,  sincerely  committed  their  cause  to 
God. 

But  Constantine  himself  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
admit  Arius  into  the  church,  unless  he  were  convinced 
of  his  orthodoxy.  He  sent  for  him  therefore  to  the  pal- 
ace, and  asked  him  plainly,  whether  he  agreed  to  the  Ni- 
cene decrees.  The  heresiarch,  without  hesitation,  sub- 
scribed :  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  swear :  he  assented 
to  this  also.  I  follow  the  narrative  of  Socrates,  one  of 
the  most  candid  and  moderate  historians,  who  tells  us 
that  he  had  heard,  that  Arius  had  under  his  arm  a  written 
pager  of  his  real  sentiments,  and  that  he  swore  that  he  be- 
lieved as  he  had  written.  Whether  he  used  this  equivo- 
cation or  not,  is  for  from  being  clear,     But  Socrates,  who 
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is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  heard  this  reported,  assures  us 
that  he  did  swear  in  addition  to  his  subscriptions,  and 
that  this  he  knew  from  the  emperor's  epistles.*  Con- 
stantine,  whose  scruples  were  now  overcome,  ordered 
Alexander  to  receive  him  into  the  church  the  next  day. 
The  good  bishop  had  given  himself  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  renewed  his  supplications  that  day  with  great  fervour 
in  the  church,  prostrate  before  the  altar,  and  attended  by 
Macarius  only,  who  was  a  presbyter  belonging  to 
Athanasius.  He  begged,  that  if  Arius  was  in  the  right, 
he  himself  might  not  live  to  see  the  day  of  contest;  but 
if  the  faith  was  true,  which  he  professed,  that  Arius,  the 
author  of  all  the  evils,  might  suffer  the  punishment  of  his 
impiety.  The  next  day  seemed  to  be  a  triumphant  one 
to  the  Arians :  the  heads  of  the  party  paraded  through 
the  city  with  Arius  in  the  midst,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  all  toward  them.  When  they  came  nigh  the  forum  of 
Constantine,  a  sudden  terror,  with  a  disorder  of  the  bow- 
els, seized  Arius.  He  asked  for  a  privy  where  he  might 
retire  and  ease  himself,  and  being  told  there  was  one  be- 
hind the  forum,  he  hasted  thither,  and  fainted ;  and  his 
bowels  were  poured  out  with  a  vast  effusion  of  blood,  and 
thus  he  expired. 

The  place  of  his  death  was  memorable  to  posterity,  and 
was  shewn  in  the  times  of  Socrates.f  Such  was  the  exit 
of  the  famous  Arius.  The  united  testimony  of  ancient 
historians  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  re- 
flections to  be  made  upon  it  will  vary,  as  men  believe  and 
are  disposed.  That  it  is  usual  with  God  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  his  church,  and  to  answer  them  remarkably  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who 
reverence  the  word  of  God,  and  who  know  the  case  of 
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'  f  Sozomen  tells  us,  that  some  time  after  a  rich  Arian  bought  the 
place,  changed  its  form,  and  built  there  an  house,  that  the  event  might 
gradually  sink  into  oblivion.  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  Arius 
also  took  pains  to  propagate  his  sentiments,  by  methods  more  honourable 
than  those  of  duplicity  and  fraud,  in  which  he  was  so  eminently  versed. 
His  historian  Philostorgius,  of  whom  some  fragments  remain,  assures  us, 
that  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and  travellers,  tending  to 
support  this  heresy. 
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Hezekiah  in  the  Old  Testament,*  and  of  Peter  in  the 
Xew.f  That  the  danger  of  the  chureh  from  heresy  was 
particularly  great  at  this  time  will  be  equally  admitted  by 
all,  who  believe  that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  includes 
within  it  whatever  is  most  precious  and  interesting  in  the 
gospel :  that  here'  on  one  side  an  appeal  was  made  to  God 
in  his  own  appointed  way,  in  faith,  prayer,  patience,  and 
sincerity,  while  the  other  side  dealt  in  falsehood,  artifice, 
ambition,  and  worldly  policy,  is  evident  from  the  narra- 
tive. From  these  premises  a  man,  who  fears  God,  will 
Feel  it  his  duty  to  believe  that  God  interposed  to  comfort 
his  church,  and  to  confound  its  adversaries.  I  see  no 
method  of  avoiding  this  conclusion.  The  translator  of 
Mosheim  seems  put  to  a  great  difficulty,  when  he  de- 
clares it  extremely  probable,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
enemies.  A  more  absurd  and  malignant  imagination 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  If  he  was  poisoned 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  his  friends  ;  for  they  alone 
had  access  to  him  :  and  such  things  ought  not  to  have 
been  said  without  some  proof  or  probable  circumstance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  fear  of  God  rested  with  the  Trinita- 
rians, though  it  was  at  too  low  an  ebb  among  all  parties. 
Among  these,  however,  nothing  like  such  wickedness 
appears;  while  the  Arians  evidently  seem  to  have  been 
given  up  to  the  greatest  villanies  and  profligacy.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  aged  bishop  to  find  that  God  had  not 
forsaken  his  church.  What  effect  the  event  had  on  Con- 
stantine  appears  not.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  vear  of  his  age,  having  first  received  baptism  from 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  This  he  had  long  delayed,  and 
the  custom,  from  the  imperial  example,  would  naturally 
gather  fresh  strength.  Superstition  had  by  this  time 
taught  men  to  connect  by  a  necessary  union  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  with  the  administration  of  the  rite  :  and  men 
who  loved  to  continue  in  sin  protracted  their  baptism, 
to  a  time  when  they  imagined  it  might  be  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  them.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  of 
Constantine's  religious  character,  than  that  it  appears  to 
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Jhavc  been  much  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  his  pan 
gyrisi  Eusebius,  whose  pompous  life  of  this  emperoi 
gives  no  very  favourable  idea  of  his  own  views  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Progress  of  the  Arian  Controversy  during  the  Reign 
of  Constantuis. 

1  HE  subject  before  us  is  more  speculative  and  more 
secular  than  I  could  wish.  I  shall  condense  it  as  much 
as  possible  i  tito  a  narrow  compass,  keeping  more  particu- 
larly in  view  the  one  great  end  of  this  history. 

The  great  Constantine  was  succeeded  by  three  sons, 
Constantine, Constantius,andConstans.  The  first  ruled  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  the  second  in  the  East,  the  third  in  Italy 
and  Africa.  The  other  relations  of  the  late  emperor  were 
put  to  death  by  the  soldiers.  Two  sons  alone  oj  Julias  his 
brother  survived,  Gaiius  and  Julian.  These  were  spar- 
ed, privately  educated,  placed  among  the  clergy,  and  ap- 
pointed readers  in  the  church.  The  latter  was  born  at 
Constantinople,  was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  uncle's  death,  and  was  reserved  to  be  a  scourge  of 
degenerate  Christendom,  and  a  memorable  instrument  of 
divine  Providence. 

Of  Constantine  the  eldest  we  know  but  little  ;  and 
that  little  is  laudable.  He  sent  back  Athanasius  to  his 
church  with  great  respect,  and  declared,  that  his  father 
had  intended  to  do  the  same,  but  was  prevented  bj 
death.  After  a  banishment  of  two  years  and  four  months, 
the  bishop  returned  from  Treves  to  his  diocese,  where 
he  was  received  with  general  acclamations.  Asfclepas 
of  Gaza  and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  Arians,  with  others  likewise,  were  restored ; 
but  Constantine  himself  was  slain  by  the  troops  of  his 
bro  her  Constans.  He  was  undoubtedly  stead v  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith,  but  our  info  nn  at  ion  con- 
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©erning  him  is  too  small,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  prop- 
er estimate  of  his  character. 

His  next  brother  Constantius  furnishes  but  too  many 
materials,  to  illustrate  his  disposition.  One  Eusebius 
an  eunuch,  his  chamberlain,  had  great  influence  over 
him  ;  and  was  himself  the  convert  of  the  Arian  priest, 
whom  Constantia  had  recommended  to  her  brother,  and 
to  whom  also  the  dying  emperor  had  intrusted  his  will. 
The  empress  herself,  the  wife  of  Constantius,  was  in- 
fected with  the  heresy.  By  degrees  at  least  the  emperor, 
a  man  of  a  weak  understanding,  corrupted  with  the  pride 
of  power,  and  ill  informed  in  any  thing  that  belonged 
to  real  Christianity,  was  confirmed  in  the  fashionable 
heresy.  There  was  then  during  this  whole  reign,  which 
reached  from  the  year  337  to  the  year  361,  a  contro- 
versy carried  on  between  the  church  and  the  heretics 
by  arms  and  resources  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  par- 
ties ;  those  of, the  former  were  prayers,  treatises,  and 
preaching ;  of  the  latter,  policy,  intrigue,  persecution, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  great.  The  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  anti- scriptural  sentiments  seem  far  more  dis- 
posed to  cultivate  the  favour  of  men  of  rank,  than  to 
labour  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the  bulk  of 
mankind. 

In  the  year  340  died  the  famous  Eusebius  of  Caesa- 
rea.  He  was  the  most  learned  of  all  the  christians. 
After  viewing  him  with  some  attention,  I  can  put  no 
other  interpretation  on  his  speculations  than  that  which 
has  been  mentioned  already.*  He  talks  of  a  necessity, 
that  there  was  in  God  to  produce  a  middle  power  be- 
tween himself  and  the  angels,  to  lessen  the  infinite  dis- 
proportion between  him  and  the  creature.  Of  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost  he  speaks  still  more  explicitly,  and  represents 
him,  as  one  of  the  things  made  by  the  Son.  Never- 
theless one  might  be  disposed  to  put  a  favourable  con- 
struction on  various  expressions  of  this  great  man,  were 
it  not  that  his  practice  is  a  strong  comment  on  his 
opinions.     He  frequented  the  court,  he  associated  with 

*  IV.  Demonblr.  Evung-.  i.  c.  6.  sec  Flcury,  b.  %ii.  c, 
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Arius,  he  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Athanasians. 
It  really  gives  pain  to  part  on  such  terms  with  the  his- 
torian, whose  preservation  of  so  many  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  has  been  so  serviceable  to  us  ;  but 
truth  must  be  spoken,  and  his  case  is  one  of  the  many, 
which  shew  that  learning  and  philosophy,  unless  duly 
subordinate  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  are  no  friends 
to  christian  simplicity  :  however  the  loud  noise  which 
in  our  times  has  been  made  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  being  derived  from  Platonism  should  be 
silenced  in  the  minds  of  those,  who  know  that  it  was  by 
admiration  of  Plato  and  Origen,  that  Eusebius  himself 
was  perverted.  , 

At  the  same  time  died  Alexander  of  Constantinople 
aged  ninety-eight  years,  who  had  been  bishop  twenty- 
three  years.  His  clergy  asked  him  in  his  dying  moments, 
whom  he  would  recommend  as  his  successor.  If  you  seek 
a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and  able  to  instruct  you,  says 
he,  you  have  Paul :  if  you  desire  a  man  of  secular  skill, 
and  one  who  knows  how  to  maintain  an  interest  among 
the  great,  and  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  religion, 
Macedonius  is  preferable.  The  event  shewed  in  what 
strength  of  discernment  the  aged  prelate  was  still  pre- 
served, and  how  careful  to  his  last  breath  he  was  of  the 
propagation  of  evangelical  purity.  These  two  men 
were  just  such  as  he  had  described  them.  Paul, 
though  young,  was  at  once  pious  and  discreet;  Ma- 
cedonius was  far  advanced  in  life,  but  yet  was  only 
a  deacon.  The  Arian  party  during  the  life-time  of 
the  venerable  champion  was  unable  to  predominate  in 
the  metropolis.  After  his  death,  they  endeavoured 
to  prefer  Macedonius ;  but  the  primitive  ideas  were 
too  prevalent  as  yet  among  the  populace,  and  Paul 
was  elected.  Constantius  arriving  afterwards  was 
provoked  at  the  election,  encouraged  an  Arian  coun- 
cil, directed  its  resolves,  and  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia  was  translated  to  the  metropolitical  see,  which 
from  this  time  continued  under  Arian  government 
for  forty  years.  Thus  the  ancient  usages  in  choos- 
ing bishops  were  altered,  and  a  precedent  was  set,  of 


fixing  in  the  hands  of  princes  the  government  of  the 
church  in  capital  cities.  A  council  of  an  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Egypt  with  Athanasius  at  their  head 
protested  against  these  proceedings  to  the  whole 
christian  world. 

A  council  was  now  convened  at  Aritioch,  supported 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  by  the  manoeuvres 
of  Eusebius.  Here  they  undertook  to  depose  Athana- 
sius, and  ordain  Gregory,  a  Cappadocian,  in  his  room; 
prevailing  on  Constantius  to  direct  Philagrius,  the  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  to  support  their  proceedings  with  an 
armed  force.  For  the  integrity  and  probity  of  Athanasius 
had  gained  him  so  strong  an  ascendant  in  Egypt,  that 
while  the  primitive  modes  of  church  government  re- 
mained, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  expel  him. 
Violence  was  found  necessary  to  support  iniquity, 
and  an  Arian  prince  was  obliged  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  his  pagan  predcessors,  to  support  what  he 
called  the  church. 

His  views  were  promoted  with  vigour.  Virgins 
and  monks  were  cruelly  treated  at  Alexandria :  Jews 
and  pagans  were  encouraged  to  murder  christians.* 
Gregory  himself  entered  the  church  with  the  gover- 
nor and  certain  pagans,  and  caused  a  number  of  the 
friends  of  Athanasius  to  be  scourged  and  imprison- 
ed. The  persecuted  prelate  himself,  who  wanted 
not  courage  and  capacity  to  resist,  acted  however  a 
much  more  christian  part.  He  fled  from  the  storm, 
and  made  his  escape  to  Rome. 

This  happened  in  the  year  342.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable season  for  the  church  of  God,  which  now  found 
her  livery  to  be  that  of  persecution,  even  when  pa- 
gans had  ceased  to  reign.  Gregory  would  not  even 
suffer  the  Athanasians  to  pray  in  their  own  houses, 
who  in  great  numbers  still  refused  to  own  the  Ari- 
an domination.  He  visited  Egypt  in  company  with 
Philagrius.  The  greatest  severities  were  inflicted  on 
those  bishops  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  Nicene 
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th,  though  the  decrees  of  the  council  had  never  been 
reversed,  and  the  Axians  -is  yet  contented  themselves 
with  ambiguous  confessions  and  the  omission  of  the 
term  consubstantiaL  Bishops  were  scourged  and  put 
in  irons.  Potajpno,  whom  we  have  before  celebrated, 
was  beaten  on  the  neck,  till  he  was  thought  to  have 
expired  ;  herecovered  in  a  small  degree,  but  died  some 
time  after.  His  crime  in  the  e^es  of  the  Arians  was 
doubtless  an  unvaried  attachment  to  the  Nicene  faith. 

While  Gregor)  dealt  in  violence,  his  competitor  used 

only  the  more  christian  arms  of  argument.  He  pub- 
lished an  epistle  to  the  christian  world,*  exhorting  all 
the  bishops  to  unite  on  the  occasion.  "The  faith  is 
not  now  begun,  says  he,  it  came-to  us  by  the  Lord 
from  his  disciples.  List  what  has  been  preserved  in 
the  churches  until  now  perish  in,  our  days,  and  we  be 
Called  to  an  account  for  our  stewardship, 'exert  your- 
selves, my  brethren,  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  and  as  beholding  your  rights  taken  awaj  In  stran- 
gers." He  goes  on  to  inform  them  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Arians,  observing  that  the  like  had  not  happened 
in  the  church  since  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour.    l>  If 

dure  were  any  complaint  againsl  me,  the  people  should 
have  been  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
'   hrist,  with  the  spirit  of  ordination;    all  things  should 

have  been  examined  regularly,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  clergy  and  people  ;  a  stranger  should  not  have  been 

intruded  by  force  and  the  authority  of  secular  judges, 
Upon  a  people  who  neither  require  nor  know  him.17 
He    begS    the   bishops    "not    to    receive   the    letters    of 

Gregory  but  to  tear  them,  and  treat  the  ^bearers  with 
disdain  as  ministers  of  iniquity."     [t  cannot  be  denied, 

that  liis  arguments  were  sound,  and  that  his  cause  was 
lust.       The  Arians   must  bear  the  infaim   of  being   the 

first  who  secularized  the  discipline  of  the  church.    But 

in  adding  the-  close  Of  the  letter,  I    mean    the  reader  to 

remark  tlu-  decline  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  at  this 
time.      As  on  the  bUe  hand  it  were  very  unfair  to  con 

•  AUuta.  y\  p 
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found  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  as  on  an  equal! 
footing  in  point  of  piety  and  morality,  when  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  dispute,- 
so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  the  experimen- 
tal use  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  by  no  means  employed 
an  equal  degree  of  the  zeal  of  its  patrons  with  the  ab- 
stract doctrine  itself.  Hence  Athanasius,  though  al- 
ways firm  and  constantly  sincere,  fails  in  meekness  and 
charity. 

This  great  man  continued  an  exile  at  Rome  for 
eighteen  months  under  the  protection  of  Julius  the 
bishop.  Thither  fled  many  others  whom  the  Arian 
tyranny  had  expelled  from  their  sees.  Eusebius  of 
Constantinople  died*  soon  after  in  the  fulness  of  that 
prosperity,  which  his  iniquity  and  oppression  had  pro- 
cured him.  Human  depravity  under  religious  appear- 
ances had  in  him  attained  a  rare  degree  of  maturity. 
And  the  only  lesson  which  his  life  affords  seems  to  be 
this,  to  warn  the  clergy  to  beware  of  secular  ambition 
and  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  so  exceedingly  de- 
praved this  dignitary,  that  he  at  length  became  one  of 
the*  most  memorable  villains  in  history.  A  double 
election  followed  his  death,  that  of  Paul,  and  that  of 
Macedonius.  Hermogenes,  master  of  the  militia,*  was 
ordered  by  the  emperor  to  banish  Paid.  He  did  so, 
and  Paul's  friends  exasperated  by  a  series  of  persecu- 
tions forgot  the  character  of  christians  and  killed  Her- 
mogenes. This  happened  in  the  year  342.  Paul 
however  was  then  banished  the  city,  and  his  holy  char- 
acter exempts  him  from  all  suspicion  of  being  concern- 
ed in  the  outrage. 

At  Rome  Julius  in  a  council  of  the  western  bishops-, 
justified  Athanasius,  and  his  fellow  sufferers.  Among 
these  was  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  whose  zeal  against  the 
Arians  had  provoked  them  to  charge  him  with  Sabcl- 
lianism.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  history  to  enlarge 
on  these  niceties.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  such 
a  charge  might  be  drawn  up  with  specious  appearances. 

*  Flcury,  b.  xii.  21. 
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Marcellus  explained,  and  was  cleared  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  council ;  but  whether  justly  or  not  is  not  so  ev- 
ident. The  progress  of  error  is  easy,  where  the  heart 
is  not  simply  stayed  upon  God.  Athanasius  himself 
was  afterwards  far  from  being  convinced  of  his  sound- 
ness in  the  faith. 

Julius  wrote  a  public  letter  on  this  occasion,  in 
which,  after  doing  full  justice  to  the  sufferers,  he  con- 
cludes in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  a  christian  bishop, 
not  threatening,  but  advising  those  of  the  East  not  to 
do  the  like  for  the  future,  lest,  says  he,  we  be  exposed 
to  the  laughter  of  pagans,  and  above  all  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  to  whom  we.  must  all  give  an  account  at  the  day 
of  judgment. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica  by 
the  joint  order  of  the  two  emperors,  Constantius  and 
Constans,  the  latter  being  as  steady  in  the  support  of 
the  Nicene  faith  as  the  former  was  in  opposition.     Sar- 
dica was  in  Illyria,  the  border  of  the  dominions  of  the 
two  emperors.     The  intention  was  to  unite,  but  it  actu- 
ally separated  the  two  parties  more  than  ever.    Prayer, 
and  holy  breathings  of  soul,  and  judicious  and  affec- 
tionate preaching  of  practical  religion  were  now  at  a 
low  ebb.     Peaceable  spirits  were  absorbed  in  super- 
stition,   turbulent   ones    in    ecclesiastical    contentions. 
The  life  of  faith  was  little  known.     They  treated  ihe 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  mere  speculation,  and  the 
result  of  their  disputes  was,  that  each  party  retired  as 
they  entered  upon  them.     The  Easterns  finding  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  a  free  council,  departed  from  it,  leav- 
ing the  Westerns  to  settle  matters  as  they  pleased.    Ho- 
sius  of  Corduba,  the  venerable  president  of  Nice)  pre- 
sided here  also,  and  the  Athanasian  cause  was  decided 
in  the  favour  of  the  Alexandrian  prelate.     They  made 
also  some  canons,  in  which  they  condemned  the  trans- 
lation of  bishops.     The  pious  and  zealous  spirit   of 
Hosius    was  chiefly  concerned  in  these  things.     Re- 
markable are  the  words.     "A  pernicious  custom  must 
be  rooted  out.     None  have  been  found  to  pass  from  a 
greater  bishopric  to  a  less.     Therefore  they  are  indue- 


ed  by  avarice  and  ambition."  So  reasoned  and  so  or- 
dained this  council.  But  where  the  religion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  religion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  exist 
not,  the  canons  of  councils  forbid  in  vain.  There  are 
several  canons  also  against  the  journeys  of  bishops  to 
courts,  and  enjoining  their  residence.  The  time  also 
of  bishops  remaining  in  another  diocese  was  fixed,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  supplanting  of  their  brethren. 
These  things  shew  the  times :  rules  are  not  made,  ex- 
cept to  prevent  abuses,  which  already  exist. 

The  Easterns  met  at  Philippopolis  in  Thrace,  and  ex- 
communicated their  brethren  of  the  West  ;  and  for 
some  time  the  two  parties  remained  distant  in  this 
manner ;  while  fn  Asia  and  Egypt  the  friends  of  the 
Nicene  faith  were  treated  with  great  cruelty.  Into 
Europe  the  subtilties  of  this  contention  had  not  yet  en- 
tered ;  men  were  there  more  simple,  and  followed  the 
primitive  faith  in  quietness  and  peace.* 

In  Antioch  the  Arian  bishop  Stephen  was  found  too 
corrupt  and  profligate  to  be  continued  in  his  dignity  by 
his  own  party.  Leontius,  who  succeeded  him,  sup- 
ported the  Arian  cause.  Diodorus  an  Ascetic,  and 
Flavian,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  stirred  up  the 
faithful  to  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  passed  whole  nights 
with  thern  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  Leontius 
finding  them  to  have  the  affection  of  the  people,  wished 
them  to  do  this  service  in  the  church.  And  here  I 
apprehend  was  a  nursery  of  real  godliness,  but  the  ac- 
count is  veiy  imperfect. 

In  the  year  349  died  Gregory,  the  secular  bishop  of 
Vlexandria,  as  he  'may  be  justly  called.  Then  it  was 
that  <Constantius,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  his 
brother  Constans,  wrote  repeatedly  to  Athanasius  to 
return  into  the  East,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  favour 
and  protection.  The  exiled  prelate  could  not  easily 
credit  a  man  who  had  persecuted  him  so  unrighteously. 
At  length  he  complied,  and  after  visiting  Julius  at  Rome, 
who  sent  a  letter  full  of  tenderness  to  the  church  of 

*  Fleury,  r.  1.° 
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Alexandria  in  favour  of  Athanasius,  he  travelled  to 
Antioch,  where  Constantius  then  was,  by  whom  he  was 
very  graciously  received.  The  emperor  ordered  him 
to  forget  the  past,  and  assured  him  with  oaths,  that  hi 
would  receive  no  calumnies  against  him  for  the  future. 
While  Athanasius  was  at  Antioch,  he  communicated 
with  the  Eustathians,  who  under  the  direction  of  Fla 
vian  held  a  conventicle  there.  This  same  Flavian  was 
the  first  who  invented  the  doxology,  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Psalms  not  only  those  who  frequented  his 
meeting  made  use  of  it,  but  in  general  all  who  favour- 
ed  the  Nicene  faith  in  the  church  of  Leontius  did  the 
same  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  doxology,  Glory  to  the 
Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  earnest 
were  the  two  parties  against  each  other.  Leontius  was 
a  confirmed  Arian,  but  of  a  milder  temper  than  the 
rest  of  his  party.  He  saw  that  it  was  by  force  only 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  his  church  ;  numbers  of 
people  still  professing  the  Nicene  faith.  Fie  dared  not 
therefore  oppose  the  Trinitarian  hymns,  and  laboured 
to  preserve  peace  in  his  own  time,  but  touching  his 
white  hair,  he  said  on  the  occasion,  "  When  this  snow 
shall  melt,  there  will  be  much  dirt,"  hinting  at  the 
dissensions  which  he  imagined  would"  arise  after  his 
death. 

Constantius  observed  to  Athanasius,  that  as  he  now 
put  him  into  possession  of  all  his  Egyptian  churches,  he 
ought  to  leave  one  for  the  Arians.  The  Alexandrian 
prelate  confessed  it  would  be  just,  on  condition  also 
that  the  same  liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Eustathians  at 
Antioch.  The  Arian  party  however,  sensible  of  1  lie  su- 
perior popularity  of  their  opposers,  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  wave  the  proposal.* 

The  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  was  a  tri- 
umph. Religious  zeal  and  joy  appeared  in  the  garb  of 
the  age,  by  a  number  devoting  themselves  to  a  monas- 
tic life.     Acts  of  mercy  and  liberality  were  also  abun 

*  Socrates,  b.  iii.  c.  20- 
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dantly  performed.    Every  house  seemed  to  be  a  church 
set  apart  for  prayer.     Such  are  the  views  which  Athan- 
asius  himself  gives  us  of  the  effects  of  his  restoration  ;* 
a  number  of  his  enemies  retracted,  and  justified  him  in 
the  most  honourable  manner,  and  among  these  the  re- 
cantation of  Ursatius  and  Valens  is  remarkable.     As- 
clepas  was  also  restored  to  Gaza,  and  Marcellus  to  An- 
cyra,  though  the  latter  was  not  unmolested.     The  sus- 
picion of  his  unsoundness  was  perhaps  justly  increased 
by  the  less  ambiguous  sentiments  of  Photinus  bishop 
of  Sirmium,  who  was  supposed  to  tread  in  his  steps, 
and  was  in  a  council  at  that  place  deposed  as  a  Sabell- 
ian  by  universal  consent.      Germinius  an  Arian  was 
elected  in  his  stead,  and,  then,  as  well  as  at  this  day, 
the  Sabellians  and  the  Arians  in  opposing  each  other 
assaulted  the  truth,  which  lay  between  them  :  the  for- 
mer   removing    all    distinction   between    the    Father 
and  the  Son,  the  latter  establishing  a  distinction  which 
took  away  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.     Each  desired 
to  remove  the  mystery  from  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt corrupted  it.     While  those  who  were  taught  of 
God,  and  were  content  with  inadequate  ideas,  sincerely 
worshipped  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  mourned  over 
the  abominations  of  the  times. 

A  great  change  in  civil  affairs  having  taken  place  by 
the  death  of  Constans,  and  the  ruin  of  the  usurper  Mag- 
nentius,  Constantius,  now  sole  master  of  the  empire,  re- 
vived the  persecution.  About  the  year  351,  Paul  of 
Constantinople  was  sent  into  Mesopotamia,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  at  length  to  Cucusus  on  the  confines  of  Cap- 
padocia.  There,  after  suffering  cruel  hardships,  he  was 
strangled.!  Macedonius  by  an  armed  force,  attended 
with  much  effusion  of  blood,  took  possession  of  the 
see.  Paul  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the 
Arians  seemed  ambitious  to  equal  the  bloody  fame  of 
Galerius. 

The  weak  mind  of  Constantius  was  again  prejudiced 
by  absurd  calumnies  against  Athanasius,  and  a  council 

■\tlian.  ad  Solit.     Sec  Fleurv,  b.  xii  c  52.     \  Thcodorct,  b.  xi.  c.  5. 
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at  Milan  was  convened  in  the  year  355,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  who  proposed  to  them  an  Arian  creed, 
which  he  recommended  by  this  argument,  that  God 
had  declared  in  his*  favour  by  his  victories.  Prosperity, 
it  seems  had  not  strengthened  his  reasoning  powers,  but 
what  is  far  worse,  it  had  increased  the  depravity  of  his 
heart.  Here  appeared  the  magnanimous  constancy  of 
Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  and  the  pious 
self-denial  of  Eusebius  bishop  of  Vercellae  in  Italy. 
These  prelates  were  animated  with  a  sincere  spirit  of 
piety  on  this  occasion,  and  answered  that  the  Nicene 
faith  had  always  been  the  faith  of  the  church.  "  I  ask 
not  your  advice,  says  the  emperor,  and  you  shall  not 
hinder  me  from  following  Arius,  if  I  think  fit."  The 
emperor's  creed  was  read  in  the  church,  but  the  people, 
more  sincere  and  more  simple  than  the  great,  and  more 
willingly  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  be- 
cause they  read  it  in  their  bibles,  rejected  the  faith  of 
Constantius,  and  it  was  not  pressed  any  farther.  The 
condemnation  of  Athanasius  was,  however,  insisted  on, 
and  Dionysius  bishop  of  Milan,  and  the  two  others  just 
mentioned,  were  most  unreasonably  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  it.  "Obey,  or  be  banished,"  was  the  impe- 
rious mandate.  The  bishops  lifted  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  and  told  Constantius,  that  the  empire  was  not 
his,  but  God's,  and  reminded  him  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. He  drew  his  sword  on  them  in  a  rage,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  ordering  their  banishment.  Hilarx 
the  deacon  was  stripped  and  scourged,  and  ridiculed  by 
Ursatius  and  Valens,  who  had  recanted  some  time  ago. 
Hilary  blessed  God,  and  bore  the  indignity  as  a  chris- 
tian. The  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  subscribed  to 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius  :  a  few  only  testified, 
that  the  grace  of  God  was  still  as  powerful  as  ever  in 
supporting  his  people,  and  in  causing  them  to  suffer 
gladly,  rather  than  to  sin.  Others,  besides  the  three 
mentioned  above,  joined  in  the  same  measure,  particu- 
larly Maximus  bishop  of  Naples,  who  was  tortured 
in  hope  of  forcing  his  submission,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  his  body.  In  the  end  he  was  banished 
and  died  in  exile. 
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Eusebius  of  Vercellse  was  sent  into  Palestine,  Lu- 
cifer into  Syria,  and  Dionysius  into  Cappadocia,  where 
he  died  soon  after.  Liberius  of  Rome  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  when  the  storm  which'  had  muttered  at  a 
distance,' burst  upon  him:  He  was  carried  before 
Constantius  at  Milan,  where  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  the 
secret  and  prevalent  supporter  of  Arianism,  assisted 
the  emperor  in  oppressing  him.  Liberius  said  "Though 
I  were  single,  the  cause  of  the  faith  would  not  fail ; 
there  was  a  time  when  three  persons  onry  were  found 
who  resisted  a  regal  ordinance."  Eusebius  under- 
standing his  allusion  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  answered,  "Do  you  make  the  emperor  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar?" "No,  said  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but 
you  are  not  less  unreasonable  than  he,  in  desiring  to 
condemn  a  man  unheard."  In  the  conclusion  Liberius 
was  banished  into  Thrace.  But  a  character  still  more 
venerable  than  his  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  the  Arians, 
fiercely  pursuing  their  victories,  proceeded  to  the  at- 
tack. Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  was  now 
an  hundred  years  old.  He  was  looked  on  as  the  first 
of  bishops,  had  been  a  confess6r  under  the  Dioclesian 
persecution,  had  presided  sixty  years  in  the  church, 
had  guided  the  Nicene  council,  had  been  a  principal 
person  in  the  appointment  of  canons,  and  was  held  in 
universal  respect.  Constantius  and  the  whole  christian, 
party  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  a  charac- 
ter. Flattery  and  menaces  were  both  employed  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  condemn  Athanasius.  A  few  lines  of 
his  answer  to  an  imperious  letter  of  the  emperor's  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  his  spirit:*  "  I  confessed  the  first 
time  in  the  persecution  under  Maximian,  your  great- 
grandfather. If  you  likewise  desire  to  persecute  me, 
I  am  ready  still  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than  bctray 
the  truth.  It  is  not  so  much  a  personal  malice  against 
Athanasius  as  the  love  of  heresy  which  influ- 
ences these  men.  I  myself  invited  them  to  come 
to   me   and   declare  at    the  council  of  Sardica  what 

*  Athan.  ad  solit. 
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they  knew  against  him.     They  dared  not ;  they  all  re 
fused.  Adianasius  came  afterwards  to  your  court  at  An- 
tioch  :    he  desired  his  enemies  might  be  sent  for,  that 
they  might  make  good  their  accusations.    Why  do  you 
still  hearken  to  them  who  refused  such  fair  proposals  ? 
How  can  you  endure  Ursatius  and  Valens,  after  they 
have  recanted  and  acknowledged  their  calumny  in  writ- 
ing ?     Remember  you  are  a  mortal  man ;  be  afraid  of 
the  day  of  judgment.     God  hath  given  you  the  empire, 
and  hath  committed  the  church  to  our  care.     I  write 
thus  through  my  concern  for  your  eternal  welfare ;  but 
with  respect  to  your  requisition,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Arians,  nor  write  against  Athanasius.        You  act  for 
his  enemies,  but  in  the  day  of  judgment  }rou  must  de- 
fend yourself  alone. "     Constantius  kept  him  a  year  at 
Sirmium,  without  respect  to  his  age  and  infirmities. 
His  orders  addressed  to  the  bishops  were  to  condemn 
Athanasius,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Arians  un- 
der pain  of  banishment.     The  judges  were  directed 
to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  things  ;  Ursatius  and 
Valens,  whose  instability  should  have  destroyed  their 
credit,  assisted  the  persecution  by  informations  ;    zeal- 
ous  heretics  by  force  of  arms  were  intruded  in  the 
place  of  the  exiled ;    and  arianism  seemed  ^ell  nigh 
to  have  avenged  the  cause  of  fallen  idolatry.  < 

The  adventures  of  Athanasius  himself  in  his  suffer- 
ings were  extraordinary.  He  was  for  some  time  pre* 
served  in  the  house  of  a  pious  woman  with  great  care 
and  fidelity.  But  we  must  not  enlarge  on  the  various 
hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  suffice  it  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  particular  circumstances.  Syrianus, 
a  secular  officer,  came  at  night  to  his  principal  church  at 
Alexandria,  when  the  people  were  intent  on  their  devo- 
tions. Numbers  were  murdered,  others  insulted  and 
"beaten.  The  intrepid  prelate  sat  still, in  his  chair,  and 
directed  the  deacon  to  sing  the  exxxvith  Psalm,  the 
people  answering  according  to  the  custom  of  alternate 
-singing,  "  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Which 
being  finished,  he  bade  the  people  return  to  their  hous- 
es. As  the  soldiers  advanced  toward  him,  his  clergy 
Vot..  IT.  13- 
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viiid  people  begged  him  to  depart,  which  he  refused , 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  stay  till  they  had  all  left  the  church. 
He  was  in  a  manner  forced  out  by  the  clergy  and  monks, 
and  conveyed  safe  from  the  guards.  An  unavailing  pro- 
test was  made  by  the  people  against  these  violences. 

The  pagans  took  courage,  and  assisted  the  heretics 
in  the  persecution,  saying,  the  Arians  have  embraced 
our  religion.*  A  bishop  was  found  worthy  to  support 
these  proceedings,  George  of  Cappadocia,  who  began 
his  usurpation  in  the  year  356.  Through  his  influence, 
supported  by  the  secular  arm,  the  friends  of  the  Nicene 
faith  were  cruelly  beaten,  and  some  died  under  the  an- 
guish. A  sub-deacon  having  been  severely  scourged, 
was  sent  to  the  mines,  without  being  allowed  time  to 
dress  his  wounds,  and  he  died  on  the  road.  Venerable 
aged  bishops  were  sent  into  the  deserts  throughout 
Egypt,  and  arianism  reigned  and  glutted  itself  in  blood. 
The  episcopal  office  was  sold  to  unworthy  men ;  the 
profession  of  arianism  being  the  only  requisite  for  the 
office.  The  cruelties  of  George  provoked  the  Alexan- 
drians to  retaliation,  but  military  force  prevailed,  and 
after  this  bishop  had  been  once  expelled,  he  returned 
still  more  terrible  and  more  detested. 

So  deplorably  misinformed  was  Constantius,  that  in 
•  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  he  represents  this 
same  George  as  one  who  was  very  capable  of  instruct- 
ing others  in  heavenly  things.  Athanasius  having  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  this  letter,  was  at  length  deterred  from 
his  intended  journey  to  the  emperor,  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  deserts,  and  visited  the  monks,  who  were 
his  most  faithful  adherents,  who  refused  to  discover  him 
to  his  persecuting  adversaries,  and  who  offered  their 
throats  to  the  sword,  being  ready  to  die  for  the  Nicene 
faith.  He  filled  up  another  part  of  his  time  in  writing 
his  own  apology  to  Constantius.  There  are  in  it  strong 
traces  of  that  rapid  eloquence  and  clear  argumentative 
powers,  for  which  this  father  is  renowned.  Integrity 
and  fervour  appear  throughout ;  but  it  were  to  be  wish 

*  Atban.  ad  Solit. 
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ed,  that  less  zeal  on  his  own  account,  and  more  on 
account  of  his  divine  Master  were  visible  in  this  as 
well  as  in  his  other  writings.  In  truth,  the  connex- 
ion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  honour 
of  Christ  and  with  lively  faith  in  his  mediation  is  so 
plain,  that  practical,  serious,  humble  religion,  if  it 
exist  at  all  in  any  scene  of  controversy,  must  be 
found  on  that  side.  Men,  who  turn  the  divine  Sav- 
iour into  a  creature,  will  of  course  exalt  themselves, 
and  cannot  have  that  humility  and  faith  which  are 
the  essential  ingredients  of  a  holy  life.  I  gladly  re-, 
mind  my  readers  and  myself,  that  the  value  of  the 
apostolical  doctrines,  so  fiercely  persecuted  in  the 
fourth  century,  rests  not  on  speculation,  but  on  the 
holy  tendency  of  their  nature.  There  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  holy  tendency  and  in- 
fluence, both  in  regard  to  Athanasius  and  other  Trin- 
itarians of  that  time;  and  there  is  also  more  than 
sufficient  proof  of  the  contrary  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
supported  by  the  Arians.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  evidence  of  the  former  sort  is  scanty :  chris- 
tian godliness  continued  very  low  in  all  this  period ; 
and  good  men  in  their  writings  and  reflections  at- 
tended too  little  to  the  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween doctrine  and  practice. 

Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
pious  bishops  of  those  times,  still  suffered  severely,  in 
Palestine  in  his  banishment.  The  persecution  reach- 
ed even  to  Gaul,  which  had  yet  happily  preserved 
the  simplicity  of  apostolical  confession  unmolested. 
In  Constantinople,  Macedonius,  by  the  terror  of  his 
persecutions,  drove  those  of  the  general  church  and 
the  Novatian  dissenters  into  a  sympathy  for  each 
other,  which  their  mutual  prejudices  had  long  pre- 
vented. Both  sorts  suffered  extremely,  being  oblig- 
ed to  communicate  with  Arians,  or  to  undergo  va- 
riety of  hardships.  Agelius  the  Novatian  bishop  fled. 
A  priest  and  a  monk  of  their's  were  tqrtured  and 
the  later  dfed  by  this  usage.  Novatianism  still  re- 
tained a  measure  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  was  thus 
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honoured  with  furnishing  those  who  suffered  for  Je-\ 
sus.     This  people*  had  three  churches  in  Constanti- 
nople, one  of  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  empe- 
ror's orders.     The  Novatians   carried  away  the  mate- 
rials to  the  other  side  of  the  sea  :    the  women  and. 
children  wrought  diligently,  and  thus  it  was  rebuilt. 
In  the  next  reign,  by  the  emperor's  permission,  they 
carried   back    the  materials,  and  rebuilt  their  church 
at  Constantinople,  and    called    it  anastasia-I     An 
attempt  was  now  made  to  reunite  those  of  the  gen- 
eral  church   with   the  Novatians  :    the   former  were 
the  more  ready,  because  they  had  no  place  of  wor- 
ship at  all ;   but  the  narrow  bigotry,  which  had  ever 
been   the   great  fault  of  Novatianism,  prevented    the 
union.     But    we    must    now   mention    a   remarkable 
instance  of  human  infirmity,  which  calls  at  once  for 
compassion   and   for   caution.      Hosius   had    been   a 
year   confined   at  Sirmium,  his  relations  were  perse- 
cuted, and  he  suffered  in  his  own  person  both  scourges 
and  tortures.     By  thus  afflicting  him,  the  Arian  ty- 
rant thought  he  served  the  cause;   and  by  such  in- 
human measures  were  the  patrons  of  the  heresy  stim- 
ulated to  seek  the  destruction  of  godliness!     Yet  so 
infatuated   was   the  spirit  of  Constantius,  that  he  all 
along   was    liberally  supporting   the   most   expensive 
forms  and  ornaments  of   christian  worship,  while  he 
was  labouring  with  all   his  might  to  eradicate  chris- 
tian doctrine.     Hosius,  above  an  hundred  years  old, 
submitted   at  iength   to    subscribe    an    Arian   creed, 
but  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius   he    would  not 
vindicate.     Permitted  at  length  to  return  into  Spain, 
he   lived    however   to    retract,  protesting  against  the 
violence  with  which  he  had   been   treated,  and  with 
his  last  breath  exhorting  all  men  to  reject  the  heresy  of 
Arius;    and  thus  we  have  seen  to  his  end  the  most 
venerable  character  of  that  age,  still  in  his  heart  true 
to   his  God.     The  length  of  his  days  only  exposed 
him   to   a   greater   variety  of  suffering,  and   though 

*  Sozomen,  b.iv.  c  20.  f  That  is,  "risen  again." 
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Satan's  malice  was  permitted  to  do  him  much  mis- 
chief, he  yet  was  enabled  to  die  in  peace,  and  to  prove 
that  the  Lord  faileth  not  them  that  are  his. 

In  the  year,  357,  Liberius  of  Rome,  after  two  years 
exile,  was  not  only  prevailed  on  to  receive  an  Arian  creed, 
but  even  to  reject  Athanasius.  .  The  subscription  to 
the  creed  wa»  not  so  much  an  evidence  of  insincerity, 
as  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Alexandrian  prelate, 
because  the  Arians,  fertile  in  expedients,  made  creeds 
upon  creeds,  expressed  in  artful  ambiguities,  to  impose 
on  the  unwary.  Liberius  by  these  unworthy  means 
recovered  his  bishopric.  The  see  of  Rome  at  that 
time  had.  secular  charms  sufficient  to  seduce  a  worldly 
mind.  Whether  Liberius  cordially  repented  of  his 
hypocrisy  or  not,  we  have  no  evidence.  The  cruelty 
of  the  Arians  tried  to  the  utmost  the  hearts  of  men  in 
those  days,  and  now  the  proverb  was  verified,  "  All 
the  world  against  Athanasius,  and  Athanasius  against 
all  the  world." 

But  the  power  of  divine  grace  was  displayed  in  pre- 
serving a  remnant  in  this  disastrous  season,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  strengthening  the  mind  of  that  great  man, 
through  a  long  course  of  afflictions. s  He  composed 
about  this  time  a  letter  to  the  monks,  in  which  he  con- 
fesses the  extreme  difficulty  of  writing  concerning  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  though  it  be  easy  to  con- 
fute the  heretics.  He  owns  his  ignorance,  and  calls 
himself  a  mere  babbler,  and  beseeches  the  brethren  to 
receive  what  he  wrote  not  as  a  perfect  explanation  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Word,  but  as  a  confutation  of  the 
enemies  of  that  doctrine. 

Two  councils  were  held,  the  one  at  Rimini,  the 
other  at  Seleucia,  both  with  a  view  to  support  arian 
ism.  In  the  former  a  number  of  good  men  were  art- 
fuify  seduced,  by  the  snares  of  the  Arians,  to  agree  to 
what  they  did  not  understand.  This  sect  now  victori- 
ous every  where,  began  to  shew  itself  disunited,  and 
to  separate  into  two  parties.  But  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  idle  niceties,  in  which  proud 
men  involved  themselves,  while  all  had  forsaken  the 
simple  faith  of  antiquity.     In  these  confusions  Mace- 
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donius  lost  the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  was  given 
to  Eudoxius,  translated  from  Antioch,  in  the  year  360. 
Constantius  poorly  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  cor- 
ruptions both  of  principle  and  practice,  with  which  he 
filled  the  church,  by  offering  large  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  carpets  for  the  .altar,  of  gold  tissue,  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  curtains  of  gold  aird  divers  colours  for 
the  doors  of  the  church,  and  also  liberal  donatives  to 
the  clergy,  the  virgins,  and  the  widows.* 

In  the  mean  time  Christendom  throughout  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  extorted  Arian  subscriptions,  and 
Macedonius,  the  deposed  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
formed  another  sect  of  those  who  were  enemies  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These,  by  the  advantage 
of  sober  manners,  spread  themselves  among  the  mon- 
asteries, and  increased  the  corruption  which  then  per- 
vaded the  christian  world.  But  the  vigilant  spirit  of 
Athanasius  was  stirred  up  to  oppose  this  heresy  also. 
"  The  Father  cannot  be  Son,  nor  the  Son  Father,  says 
he,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  never  called  by  the  name  of 
Son,  but  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son.  The  holy  Trinity  is  but  one  divine  nature,  and 
one  God,  with  which  a  creature  cannot  be  joined.  This 
is  sufficient  for  the  faithful.  Human  knowledge  goes 
no  farther;  the  cherubims  veil  the  rest  with  their 
wings." 

The  see  of  Antioch  being  vacant,  Meletius  bishop 
of  Sebasta,  a  man  of  exemplary  meekness  and  piety, 
was  chosen.  The  Arians  supposed  him  to  be  of  their 
party.  Constantius  ordered  the  new  bishop  to  preach 
before  him  on  the  controversial  subject  of  the  Trinity  : 
"Meletius  delivered  himself  with  christian  sincerity,  re- 
buked the  rashness  of  men  who  strove  to  fathom  the 
divine  nature,  and  exhorted  his  audience  to  adhere  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  faith.  He  had  remained  only  a 
month  in  Antioch,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  banished 
by  the  emperor,  who  filled  up  the  see  with  Euzoius, 
the  old  friend  of  Arius.  In  consequence  of  this  die 
friends  of  Meletius  separated  from  the  Arians,  and  held 

*  Fleury,  b.  xiv.  33. 
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their  assemblies  in  the  ancient  church,  which  had  been 
the  first  at  Antioch.  Besides  the  Arians,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  emperor's  favour,  there  were  two.  par- 
ties both  sound  in  the  Nicene  faith,  the  Eustathians, 
before  spoken  of,  and  the  Meletians,  who  testified  in 
the  strongest  manner  their  regard  for  their  exiled  pas- 
tor. In  the  year  361,  however,  Constantius  died  of  u 
fever,  having  received  baptism  a  little  before  he  expir- 
ed from  Euzoius  ;  for  after  his  father's  example  he 
had  deferred  it  till  this  time.*  His  character  needs  no 
detail :  it  appeared  from  his  case,'  that  a  weak  man 
armed  with  despotic  power  was  capable  of  doing  in- 
credible mischief  in  the  church  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  View  of  Monasticism  and  other  miscellaneous  Circum- 
stances from  the  Establishment  of  Christianity  under 
Constantine  to  the  Death  of  Constantius. 

IT  seemed  most  convenient  to  preserve  the  connexion 
of  the  Arian  controversy  without  interruption.  If  the 
evangelical  reader  has  not  gained  much  information 
concerning  the  spirit  of  true  religion  during  this  violent 
contest,  the  times  and  the  materials  must  bear  the  blame. 
There  were  probably  in  that  whole  period  many  sincere 
souls,  who  mourned  in  secret  over  the  abominations  of 
the  age;  but  history,  ever  partial  *to.  the  great,  anddaz 
zled  with  the  splendor  of  kings  and  bishops,  conde- 
scends not  to  notice  them.  The  people  of  God  were 
in  lower  life  and  remain  therefore  unknown.  We  left 
Athanasius  in  the  desert,  where  he  employed  the  leisure, 

*  A  fact  related  of  him  by  Theodoret  enables  us  to  fix  the  religious 
character  of  this  prince-  When  he  was  going*  to'carry  on  war  with  Mag- 
nentius,  he  exhorted  all  his  soldiers  to  receive  baptism,  observing  th<- 
danger  of  dying  without  that  sacred  rite,  and  ordering-  those  to  return 
home  who  refused  to  submit  to  it-  Not  infidelity,  but  superstition  pre- 
dominated in  his  mind.  Yet  haw  inconsistent  to  defer,  his  trwn  baptism 
so  long  ! 
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which  the  iniquity  of  the  persecution  gave  him,  in  visit- 
ing the  monks.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  their 
most  renowned  leader  Anthony,  but  had  not  the  sat- 
isfaction to  meet  with  him  again,  he  dying  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  356.  Let  us  leave  Athanasius  and 
the  Arian  controversy  a  while,  and  see  what  we  can 
find  concerning  monks,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  his  church  in  the  mean  time. 

We  are  not  to  form  an  idea  of  ancient  monks  from 
modern  ones.  It  was  a  mistaken  thing  in  holy  men  of 
old  to  retire  altogether  from  the  world.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  mistake  originated  in  piety. 
We  often  hear  it  said,  how  ridiculous  to  think  of 
pleasing  God  by  austerities  and  solitude  !  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  vindicate  the  superstitions  of  monks,  and 
particularly  the  vows  of  celibacy.  But  the  error  is 
very  natural,  has  been  reprehended  much  too  severely, 
and  the  profaneness  of  men  of  the  world  is  abundantly 
more  dangerous.  The  enormous  evils  of  monasticism 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  its  degeneracy  in  after-times,  not 
to  its  first  institution.  What  could  for  instance  be 
better  intentioned,  than  the  determination  of  Anthony 
to  follow  literally  our  Lord's  rule,  "  Sell  what  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor?'*  Say  that  he  was  igno- 
rant, and  superstitious  ;  he  was  both :  but  he  perse- 
vered to  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  five  years  in.  vol- 
untary poverty  with  admirable  consistency.  Surely  it 
could  be  no  slight  cause  that  could  move  a  young 
person  of  opulence  to  part  with  all,  and  live  in  the  ab- 
stemiousness of  a  solitary  life  with  such  unshaken  per- 
severance. Let  us  from  the  memorials  of  his  life 
written  by  Athanasius,  omitting  the  miracles  which  the 
then  fashionable  credulity  imposed  on  men,  endeavour 
to  collect  as  far  as  we  can  a  just  idea  of  his  spirit. 

Athanasius  tells  us  that  he  had  often  seen  him,  and 
had  received  information  concerning  him  from  his 
servant.  It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  Anthony's, 
judgment,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  instructed  in 
literature.  There  is  a  medium  in  all  things  secular. 
We   have  seen  numbers  corrupted  by  an  excess  of 
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literary  attachments  :  we  see  here  one  misled  by  the 
want  of  proper  cultivation.  When  a  youth,  he  had 
heard  read  in  the  church  our  Lord's  words  to  the  rich 
young  man,  and  his  ignorance  led  him  to  sell  all,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  enter  into  the  monastic  life. 
Monks  as  yet  had  not  learned  to  live  in  perfect  deserts 
unconnected  with  mankind,  and  hitherto  they  lived  at 
a  small  distance  from  their  own  village.  Anthony  en- 
deavoured to  form  himself  on  the  severest  models,  and 
pushed  the  genius  of  solitude  to  rigours  before  un- 
known. His  fame  increased  ;  he  was  looked  on  as  a 
mirror  of  perfection,  and  the  Egyptians  were  studious 
to  follow  his  example.  His  instructions  to  those  who 
listened  to  him  are  not,  in  general,  worth  transcribing. 
The  faith  of  Christ  is  very  obscure  at  least  in  the  best 
of  them  ;  yet  his  sincerity  is  evident ;  his  love  to  di- 
vine things  must  have  been  ardent ;  his  conflicts  and 
temptations,  which  are  confusedly  written  by  Athana- 
sius,  demonstrated  a  mind  too  humble,  and  knowing 
too  much  of  himself  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness. 
He  preached  well  by  his  life,  and  temper,  and  spirit, 
however  he  might  fail  in  doctrinal  knowledge. 

In  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  he  left  his  beloved 
solitude  ;.nd  came  to  Alexandria,  strengthening  the 
minds  of  christian  sufferers,  exposing  himself  to  dan- 
ger for  the  love  of  the  brethren,  and  yet  not  guilty  of 
the  excess  of  delivering  up  himself  to  martyrdom.  In 
all  this  there  was  what  Avas  better  than  the  monk,  the 
sincere  and  charitable  christian.  Nor  did  he  observe 
to  perfection  the  rules  of  solitude.  There  were  two 
sorts  of  monks,  the  solitary,  and  those  who  lived  in 
societies.  Anthony,  though  he  had  a  strong  inclination 
to  follow  the  first  sort  altogether,  sometimes  joined  the 
latter,  and  even  on  some  occasions  appeared  in  the 
world. 

The  Arian  heresy  gave  him  another  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  zeal.  He  again  entered  Alexandria,  and 
protested  against  its  impiety,  which  he  observed  was 
of  a  piece  with  heathenism  itself.  "  Be  assured,"  said 
he,    "  all  nature  is  moved    with  indignation  against 

Vol.  II.  14 
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those,  who  reckon  the  Creator  of  all  things  to  be  a 
creature."  And  this  is  one  circumstance,  which  con- 
vinces me,  that  genuine  godliness,  the  offspring  of 
christian  principles,  must  have  been  with  the  primitive 
monks,  because  they  generally  vindicated  the  Nicene 
faith,  and  could  not  endure  Arianism.  They  must, 
many  of  them  at  least,  have  felt  the  motions  of  divine 
life,  which  will  not  connect  itself  with  any  principles 
that  depreciate  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  conversing  with  pagan  philosophers,  he  observed, 
that  Christianity  held  the  mystery,  not  in  the  wisdom 
of  Grecian  reasoning,  but  in  the  power  of  faith  sup- 
plied  to  them  from  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  "  Faith," 
says  ke,  "  springs  from  the  affection  of  the  mind ; 
Logic  from  artificial  contrivance.  Those  who  have 
the  energy  that  is  by  faith,  need  not  perhaps  the  de- 
monstration that  comes  by  reasoning."  He  very  justly 
appealed  to  the  glorious  fruits  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  and  exhorted  the  philosophers  "  to  believe,  and 
know  that  the  christian  art  is  not  merely  verbal,  but  of 
faith  which  worketh  by  love,  with  which  ye  being  once 
endowed  shall  not  need  demonstrations  by  arguments, 
but  shall  deem  these  words  of  Anthony  sufficient  to 
lead  you  to  the  faith  of  Christ." 

The  *  evangelical  reader  will  see  here  something 
better  than  mere  monasticism.  But  he  sullied  all  this 
by  a  foolish  attempt,  to  make  mankind  believe,  that  he 
lived  without  food,  while  he  ate  in  secret,  and  by  a  vain 
parade  of  conversation  concerning  temperance,  which 
savoured  more  of  Pythagorean  fanaticism  than  of  chris- 
tian piety.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  gave  particular 
directions,  that  his  body  should  be  interred,  not  pre- 
served in  a  house  after  the  Egyptian  manner  of  hon- 
ouring deceased  saints  and  mart}  rs,  and  charged  his 
two  attendants  to  let  no  man  know  the  place  of  his  bu- 
rial. "  At  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  shall  receive 
my  body,"  says  he,  "  from  the  Saviour  incorruptible." 

*  Possibly  the  attentive  reader  may  observe  without  my  mentioning 
it,  that  I  have  seen,  on  a  closer  inspection,  reason  to  think  better  of  An- 
thony, than  what  appears  from  the  short  account  of  him  in  vol.  I.  p.  557 
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He  guarded  his  friends  against  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
bad  them  not  be  disturbed,  though  the  judicial  power, 
an  imaginary  fading  domination,  should  be  against 
them.  "  Do  you  observe  what  ye  have  received  from 
the  fathers,  and  particularly  the  pious  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  scriptures, 
and  of  which  I  have  often  reminded  you.  Divide  my 
clothes  in  this  manner.  Give  one  of  my  sheep-skins 
to  the  bishop  Athanasius,  together  with  the  garment, 
which  I  received  from  him  when  new,  and  now  return 
him  when  old.  And  give  the  other  sheep- skin  to  Sera- 
pion  the  bishop.  The  sackcloth  keep  for  yourselves," 
says  he  to  his  two  attendants.  "  Farewell,  children, 
Anthony  is  going,  and  is  no  more  with  you.  He 
stretched  out  his  feet,  and  appearing  pleased  at  the  sight 
of  his  friends  coming  to  him,  he.  expired  with  evident 
marks  of  cheerfulness  on  his  face.  His  last  will  was 
punctually  executed.  Such  was  the  death  of  this  fa- 
ther of  monasticism  :  the  account  is  taken  wholly  from 
his  life  by  Athanasius,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  gen- 
uine piety  and  deep  superstition  both  of  the  monk  and 
his  biographer.  Such  was  the  state  of  godliness  in 
those  times,  living  obscure  in  hermitages,  while  abroad 
in  the  world  the  gospel  was  almost  buried  in  faction 
and  ambition  ;  yet  probably  in  ordinary  life  it  thrived 
the  best  in  some  instances,  though  quite  unknown. 

By  the  assistance  of  Fleury  it  would  be  easy  to  en- 
large the  history  of  men  of  this  sort.  There  were  oth- 
ers of  great  monastic  renown  in  the  time  of  Anthony. 
But  their  narratives,  if  true,  are  neither  entertaining, 
nor  instructive,  and  a  great  part  of  them  at  least  is 
stuffed  with  extravagant  fables.  Let  us  turn  to  other 
objects.  At  the  time  when  the  bishops  were  travelling 
to  the  council  of  Nice,  Licinius,  bishop  of  Czesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  arrived  at  a  small  town  called  Nazianzum 
in  Cappadocia,  in  his  way  thither.  There  he  met  with 
Gregory  afterwards  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  who  applied 
for  baptism.  This  man  had  led  a  life  of  great  moral 
strictness,  belonging  to  a  particular  sect,  who  observed 
the  sabbath  and  a  distinction  of  meats,  like  the  Jews 
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His  wife  Norma  was  an  exemplary  christian,  and  was 
very  instrumental  in  her  husband's  conversion.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  it  was  a  conversion  from  self-right- 
eous pride  to  the  humble  faith  of  Jesus.  Licinius  in- 
structed him :  he  received  baptism,  and  some  years 
afterward,  was  made  bishop  of  the  place,  and  remained 
in  that  office  forty-five  years  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
Though  late  in  life,  when  he  applied  himself  to  chris- 
tian learning,  he  acquired  a  just  discernment,  preserved 
his  flock  from  the  spreading  infection  of  Arianism,  and 
mollified  the  manners  of  the  barbarous  people.  Possi- 
bly the  memoirs  of  his  pastoral  labours,  if  we  had  them, 
would  be  found  more  instructive  than  most  of  the  sub- 
jects which  engage  our  attention  in  this  period.  Gre- 
gory's episcopal  character  commenced  about  the  year 
328.  And  this  tribute  seemed  due  to  his  memory  and 
to  that  of  his  wife,  not  only  on  their  own  accounts,  but 
also  because  they  were  the  parents  of  the  famous  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzum,  who  in  an  oration  celebrates  their 
piety. 

If  we  look  to  the  situation  of  the  antient  heretics, 
we  find  them  in  a  dwindling  state.  The  followers  of 
Marcion,  Valentinian,  and  the  rest,  still  subsisted  in- 
deed, and  an  edict  of  Constantine  forbad  their  assem- 
bling together.  Under  this  Act  of  Uniformity  the 
Novatians  were  condemned  also.  Thus  the  best  of 
the  dissenters  were  not  permitted  to  worship  in  their 
own  way,  while  the  Donatists,  the  worst,  were  in  a 
manner  tolerated.  But  in  vain  do  we  look  either  for 
wisdom  or  equity  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of 
Constantine  or  any  of  his  family  in  general.  Two  sects 
alone  of  the  persecuted  ones  (for  neither  the  Meletians 
nor  the  Donatists  were  mentioned  in  the  edict,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge)  subsisted,  and  weathered  the  force 
of  the  decree.  The  old  heresies  were  crushed,  while 
the  enthusiastic  Monatists  maintained  their  hold  in 
their  native  Phrygia,  and  the  Novatians  remained  still 
numerous,  retaining  narrow  views  of  church-discipline, 
and  with  these  a  considerable  strictness  of  manners, 
rmd  it  is  hoped,  the  good  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
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But  we  want  better  materials  for  the  history  of  this 
people. 

At  the  very  time,  when  Athanasius  was  persecuted 
at  Tyre,  and  was  thought  unworthy  to  live  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  bishops  were  employed  also  in  dedicating  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Its  mag- 
nificence was  a  monument  of  the  ostentatious  super- 
stition of  Constantine.  It  is  foreign  to  our  design  to 
describe  its  expensive  pomp.  On  this  occasion  Jeru- 
salem, which  from  the  time  of  Adrian  had  been  called 
iElia,  recovered  its  name,  became  the  resort  of  chris- 
tian pilgrims,  was  vainly  represented*  by  some  as  the 
new  Jerusalem  described  by  the  prophets,  and  was 
adorned  by  sermons,  acts  of  liberality,  and  panegyrics 
on  the  emperor.  In  these  things  the  historian  Eusebius 
was  signally  distinguished.  Here  Arius  was  received ; 
and  thus  that  scripture  was  fulfilled  concerning  the 
hypocrisy  of  professors  in  the  christian  times,  "  your 
brethren  that  hated  you,  and  cast  you  out  for  my  name's 
sake,  said,  let  the  Lord  be  glorified."!  The  enmity 
against  real  godliness  was  washed  over  with  a  parade 
of  external  piety  ;  pomp  supplied  the  room  of  sinceri- 
ty, and  formality  usurped  the  place  of  spiritual  under- 
standing. 

Not  long  before  his  death  Constantine  wrote  to  An- 
thony the  monk,  and  begged  an  answer.  The  reflec- 
tion which  he  made  on  the  occasion  shewed  at  once 
his  ignorance  of  secular  affairs,  and  his  knowledge  of 
divine  things.  Be  not  astonished,  says  he,  if  an  em- 
peror writes  to  us.  He  is  but  a  man  ;  rather  be  aston- 
ished, that  God  should  write  a  book  for  man,  and  de- 
liver it  to  us  by  his  own  Son.  He  answered  the  em- 
peror, desiring  him  not  to  esteem  present  things,  to 
think  of  the  future  judgment,  to  remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  and  eternal  King  ;  to  be  merciful,  to 
do  justice,  and  particularly  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

Under  Constantius  pains  was  taken  to  re-unite  the 
Donatists  to  the  general  church.     The  consequence 

*  Fleury,  b.  xi.  54.  t  Isaiah  C.  ult. 
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was,  that  a  number  were  formally  recovered  to  it. 
The  body  of  them  remained,  what  they  always  were, 
an  unworthy  people,  and  they  had  among  them  a  sort 
of  wild  licentious  persons  called  circumcelliones,  who 
were  very  violent  and  ferocious  in  their  conduct. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Extension  of  the  Gospel  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Century  to  the  Death  of  Constantius. 

I  HTS  should  be  the  favourite  object  of  a  christian 
historian,  and  glad  should  I  be  to  answer  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  the  evangelical  reader.  But  the 
period  before  us  is  far  more  fruitful  in  ecclesiastical 
contentions  than  remarkable  for  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity itself ;  and  even  the  account  which  we  have  of 
the  trophies  of  the  Redeemer's  death  and  resurrection 
in  the  barbarous  countries,  is  too  mean  and  defective, 
to  satisfy  the  laudable  curiosity  of  those  who  love  the 
the  progress  of  vital  religion. 

O  ae  Meropius,  a  Tyrian  philosopher,  possessed  of 
the  spirit  of  travelling,  explored  the  interior  parts  of 
India  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.*  He  took 
with  him  two  boys,  his  relations,  who  understood  the 
Greek  tongue.  Arriving  at  a  certain  harbour,  the  na- 
tives murdered  the  whole  company,  except  the  two 
boys,  who  were  presented  to  the  king,  and  finding  fa- 
vour in  his  eyes,  were  promoted  in  his  court.  Upon 
the  king's  death,  the  queen  dowager  engaged  them  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  the  education 
of  the  young  prince.     Their  names  were  iEdesius  and 

*  I  follow  the  narrative  of  Socrates,  B.  I.  C.  XIX.  But  what  he  calls 
India  seems  to  have  been  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  which  at  this  day 
calls  itself  Christian,  and  glories  in  the  evangelical  labours  of  its  first 
Vishop  Pruinentius,  though  it  appears,  from  the  account  of  Bruce  in  his 
Voyage  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  to  have  long  remained  in  th« 
deepest  ignorance  and  vice. 
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Frumentius.  But  the  latter  was  prime  minister.*  The 
man  had  his  eyes,  however,  on  higher  objects  than  the 
politics  of  the  country.  He  met  with  some  Roman 
merchants,  who  traded  there,  and  asked  them  if  they 
found  any  christians  in  the  kingdom.  Having  dis- 
covered some  by  their  means,  he  encouraged  them  to 
associate  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  and  at 
length  erected  a  church  for  their  use,  and  certain  na- 
tives instructed  in  the  gospel  were  converted  to  the 
faith.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the  administration, 
Frumentius  desired  leave  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
trv,  which  both  the  king  and  his  mother  were  very  re- 
luctant to  allow.  He  left  the  country,  however,  with 
./Edesius.  The  latter  returned  to  his  relations  at  Tyre, 
while  Frumentius,  arriving  at  Alexandria,  communi- 
cated his  adventures  to  Athanasius  the  bishop,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  probability  of  evangelizing  the 
country,  if  missionaries  were  sent  thither.  On  mature 
consideration,  Athanasius  told  him,  that  none  was  so 
fit  for  the  office  as  himself.  He  consecrated  him 
therefore  the  first  bishop  of  the  Indians,  and  the  active 
missionary  returning  to  a  country,  where  his  integrity 
and  capacity  had  already  been  distinguished,  preached 
the  gospel  with  much  success,  and  erected  many 
churches.  Thus  was  the  gospel  planted  in  a  barbar- 
ous kingdom,  where  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tives would  much  facilitate  its  external  progress  at 
least,  under  the  episcopal  labours  of  a  man,  who  had 
educated  their  sovereign  :  then  at  least,  most  probably 
there  were  many  real  conversions,  and  a  time  of  co- 
pious effusion  of  the  spirit  of  God.  f  And  the  difficult 
ty  of  access  to  this  region,  which  has  since  proved  so 
prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among 

*  Bruce  would  call  him  the  Ras.  The  whole  story  carries  a  strong* 
*ir  of  probability,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  customs  in  this  Indian 
kingdom  to  those  of  Abyssinia,  which  seemB  to  confirm  the  conjecture, 
that  the  India  of  Socrates  was  Abyssinia. 

■j-  The  absolute  despotism  of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  the  sovereign  before  us  received  Christianity,  would  accounl 
for  the  establishment  of  the  gospel   through  the   whole  country.     And 
the  inaccessible  situation  and  profound  ignorance  of  Abyssinia  will  ae 
ceunt  for  the  continuance  of  nominal  Christianity  to  tta'ra  dav. 
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its  inhabitants,  was  at  that  time  a  happy  preservative 
to  the  infant  church.  It  was  in  vain,  that  Constantius 
laboured  to  poison  it  with  his  beloved  Arianism.  He 
gave  orders,  that  Frumentius  should  be  deposed,  and 
that  an  Arian  successor  should  be  appointed  ;  but  the 
country  was  happily  out  of  the  reach  of  his  imperial 
bigotry. 

The  Iberians  were  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black 
Sea,  who,  in  some  military  excursion,  took  prisoner  a 
pious  christian  woman,  whose  sanctity  of  manners  en- 
gaged the  respect  of  these  barbarians.  Socrates  men- 
tions several  miracles  which  God  wrought  by  her 
means.*  The  credibility  of  such  divine  interpositions 
much  depends  on  the  importance  of  circumstances. 
1  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus,'  is  a 
rule  of  Horace  full  of  good  sense,  and  as  applicable  to 
theology  as  to  poetry.  What  so  likely  to  affect  the 
minds  of  an  ignorant  people  as  miracles  ?  The  situa- 
tion of  things  rendered  it  probable,  that  such  divine 
interpositions  might  appear  ;  but  I  shall  mention  only 
those,  which  may  seem  worthy  of  some  credit.  A 
child  of  the  king's  was  sent  to  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  cured,  if  any  of  them  knew  a  proper  method 
of  treating:  it — a  well  known  antient  custom.  The 
case  baffled  the  skill  of  them  all,  and  the  child  was 
committed  to  the  captive  woman.  "  Christ,"  said  she, 
"  who  healed  many,  will  also  heal  this  infant."  She 
prayed,  and  he  recovered.  In  the  same  manner  the 
queen  herself  was  healed  of  a  distemper  some  time 
after.  "  It  is  not  my  work,"  said  she,  "  but  that  of 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  maker  of  the  world."  The 
king  sent  her  presents  in  token  of  his  gratitude.  But 
she  sent  them  back,  assuring  him,  that  "  godliness  was 
her  -riches,  and  that  she  should  look  on  it,  as  the  no- 
bl<  st  piesent,  if  he  would  worship  the  God,  whom  she 
adored."  The  next  day  the  king  was  lose  in  hunting 
in  a  thick  mist,  and  implored  in  vain  the  aid  of  his 
gods.     In  his  distress  recollecting  the  words  of  the 

*  13.  i.  c  20. 
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woman,  he  prayed  to  the  God,  whom  she  worshipped. 
The  mist  was  instantly  dispersed,  and  the  king  found 
his  way  home.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  and  of 
future  conferences  with  the  woman,  both  the  king  and 
queen  embraced  the  gospel,  and  exhorted  their  sub- 
jects to  receive  it.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tine,  to  desire  that  pastors  might  be  commissioned  to 
instruct  them.  The  emperor  gave  the  ambassadors  a 
very  gracious  reception. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  on  the  authority  of  Philos- 
torgius,  that  Constantius  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Sa- 
beans  of  Arabia  Felix,  demanding  that  the  Roman  navi- 
gators and  inhabitants  might  build  christian  churches, 
and  that  he  furnished  them  with  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. Theophilus,  an  Indian,  who  had  long  been  with 
Constantine  in  the  capacity  of  an  hostage,  was  ordain- 
ed bishop  by  Eusebius  of  Nieomedia,  and  sent  among 
the  Sabeans  ;  he  erected  churches,  and  spread  at  least 
the  name  of  Christianity  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  ecclesiastical  accounts  of  Britain  are  so  fabu- 
lous, or  at  best  so  scanty,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  relate  any  thing  that  has  the  marks  of  historical 
authenticity.  At  the  council  of  Ariminum,  held  on 
account  of  the  Arian  heresy,  the  emperor  Constantius 
gave  orders  to  supply  the  expences  of  the  bishops  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  While  the  rest  accepted  the 
imperial  munificence,  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
thought  it  unbecoming  the  ecclesiastical  character  to 
receive  secular  maintenance,  and  bore  their  own  ex- 
pences. Only  three  from  Britain  were  so  poor,  that 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  Their 
brethren  offered  by  a  contribution  to  supply  their 
wants  ;  but  they  chose  rather  to  be  obliged  to  the  em- 
peror's bounty,  than  to  burden  their  brethren.  Ga- 
vidius,  a  French  bishop,  reproached  them  for  this  ; 
but  Severus,  the  relater  of  the  story,  thinks  it  was  a 
circumstance  much  redounding  to  their  credit.*  So 
I  apprehend  it  will  appear  to  the  reader,  and  we  regret 

*  Sulpit.  Sev.  b  ii.  c  5~ 
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that  where  there  are  such  evident  vestiges  of  primitive 
and  disinterested  simplicity,  we  should  know  so  little 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  quite  remote  from 
the  scenes  of  ecclesiastical  turbulence  and  ambition. 
Probably  in  our  island  the  gospel  flourished  at  this 
time  in  humble  obscurity. 

Christianity  was  spreading  itself  beyond  the  Roman 
empire.  The  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  with 
the  remotest  parts  of  France,  were  now  christian  ;  and 
the  Goths  near  the  Danube,  about  sixty  years  before* 
had  been  civilized  at  least  by  the  christian  religion 
through  the  bishops  whom  they  had  carried  captive 
under  Gallienus  ;  and  most  probably  the  spirit  of  God 
was  with  their  labours.  Armenia  under  its  king  Tiri- 
dates,  had  embraced  Christianity;!  and  by  means  of 
commerce  had  conveyed  it  into  Persia,  where  chris- 
tians began  to  be  numerous. 

But  there  they  sustained  a  very  grievous  persecu- 
tion from  king  Sapor,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  a 
long  account  of  which  we  have  in  Sozomen.f  The 
reader  has  seen  many  things  of  the  same  kind  in  for- 
mer persecutions  ;  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  in 
general,  that  thousands  chose  rather  to  suffer  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  than  to  pollute  themselves  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  Magi  and  the  Jews  were 
peculiarly  instrumental  in  this  persecution,  and  that 
the  people  of  God  suffered  here  with  so  much  sincerity 
and  fortitude,  as  to  evince  that  the  Lord  had  many 
people  belonging  to  himself  in  Persia. 

f  Armenia  had  probably  long  before  been  in  some  measure  evangeliz- 
ed. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  commencement  of  this  century  that 
(tregory,  surnained  the  enlightener,  established  the  gospel  there. 
Through  his  means  Tiridates  and  all  his  nobles  were  brought  over  t» 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Armenia., 
by  Lcontius,  bishop  of  Cappadocia.  Mosheim,  cent.  iv. 
*B.  ii.  c  9,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Decline  of  Idolatry  in  this  Century  to  the  Death 
of  Constantino. 

IT  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  be 
excessively  superstitions.  While  their  arms  prosper- 
ed through  Europe  and  Asia,  they  were  vigilant  and 
punctual  in  all  the  offices  of  their  religion,  and  as  stu- 
dious of  adopting  the  gods  of  the  nations  whom  they 
conquered,  as  their  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences. 
This  religious  spirit  was  the  nurse  at  least,  if  not  the 
parent,  of  many  social  virtues  ;  industry,  frugality, 
valour,  and  patriotism  coalesced  with  superstition. 
With  the  learning  of  Greece  at  length  her  philosopical 
skepticism  and  Epicurean  profaneness  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  were  attend- 
ed with  their  usual  vices  of  luxury  and  dissipation. 
The  vulgar  still  believed,  as  senators  and  equestrians 
were  wont  to  do  ;  the  college  of  Augurs,  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  idolatry,  remained  in  all  their  pomp  and 
formality  ;  and  the  greatest  noblemen  thought  them- 
selves dignified  by  the  priesthood,  while  they  inwardly 
despised  what  they  professed  with  fictitious  reverence. 
Little  did  they  think  that  the  christian  religion  was 
destined  to  overturn  the  idolatrous  establishment  of 
ages,  when  a  few  fishermen  and  mechanics  of  Judea  be- 
gan to  preach  Christ  crucified.  By  our  present  famil- 
iarity with  christian  usages,  and  by  the  perfect  annihi- 
lation of  pagan  phenomena,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admire  so  much  the  work  of  God  in  the  propagation 
of  his  own  religion,  as  it  deserves.  Were  the  mattei 
fully  considered,  it  would  strike  every  mind  with  con- 
viction, that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  thisc  Tha  t 
zeal,  which  philosophy  had  cooled,  revived  in  the 
minds  of  polytheists,  and  produced  persecution,  as 
Christianity  spread  through  the  nations.  A  supersti- 
tious temper  in  many  of  the  great  and  the  learned  sue 
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ceecled  to  the  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  and  mere  philos- 
ophers themselves,  through  carnal  enmity  and  political 
selfishness,  aided  the  intolerant  spirit  with  all  their 
might.  We  have  seen  how  the  gospel  still  triumphed 
without  secular  support,  and  have  already  taken  notice 
of  one  strong  symptom  of  the  decline  of  paganism 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  namely,  that  a 
new  race  of  philosophers  arose,  who  attempted  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Christianity.  These  new  Platonics  all 
owned  Ammonius  for  their  master,  who,  as  Eusebius 
tells  us,  professed  the  gospel  to  the  end  of  his  life.  So 
plainly  did  Satan  feel  his  inability  to  crush  the  gospel, 
that  he  was  contended  now  with  labouring  to  adulter- 
ate and  undermine  it.  From  this  school  proceeded 
Porphyry,*  born  at  Tyre,  whose  life  is  written  by 
Eunapius.  He  studied  six  years  at  Rome  under  Plo- 
tinus,  whose  life  he  published.  Socrates  tells  us,f  that 
in  his  early  days  he  was  a  chrstian  ;  but  having  been 
beaten  by  some  christians  at  Catsarea,  through  disgust 
he  relinquished  the  gospel.  Its  hold  on  his  mind  must 
have  been  extremely  weak,  when  he  could  be  induced 
to  leave  it  because  of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  some 
professors.  But  let  Augustine's  reflection  be  heard 
on  this  occasion,  who  thus  addresses  him  :  "If  ever 
you  had  truly  and  cordially  loved  divine  wisdom,  you 
would  have  known  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  nor  would  you  ever  have  revolted  from 
his  most  wholesome  humility,  through  the  pride  of 
vain  knowledge."  Their  remain  only  some  fragments 
of  his  fifteen  books  against  the  christians.  He  shews 
"in  them  the  same  malignant  spirit  which  Celsus  did, 
but  with  superior  abilities  :  for  his  capacity  and  learn- 
ing were  both  very  eminent. 

In  his  old  age  he  published  a  work  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  oracles,  which  has  been  denied  to  be  his,  be- 
cause he  speaks  in  it  very  honourably  of  Christianity, 

•  See  Lardncr's  Collection,  under  the  article  Porphyry-  From  him  I 
have  derived  information  on  this  subject,  though  obliged  to  dissent  en 
'ircly  from  his  opinion. 

tB.  iii.  c    23. 
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and  utters  sentiments  which  one  would  not  expect 
from  a  man,  who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  virulent  ani- 
mosity against  the  followers  of  Jesus.  This  enmity  is 
often  as  strong  where  it  is  covered,  as  when  it  is  open  ; 
and  circumstances  will  dictate  a  great  variety  in  men's 
ways  of  shewing  or  concealing  it.  During  the  Dio- 
clesian  persecution  philosophers  were  not  ashamed  to 
persecute.  Hierocles  has  been  mentioned,  who  as  a 
magistrate,  tortured  the  christians,  and  as  a  philoso- 
pher, wrote  against  them.  If  he  lived  to  see  Christian- 
ity established  under  Constantine,  it  is  not  improbable, 
provided  he  wrote  at  all  on  the  subject,  that  he  wrote 
as  Porphyry  does  in  the  work  before  us.  Worldly 
men  are  moved  by  good  success  to  admire,  by  bad  to 
contemn.  Even  their  opinions  are  superficially  swayed 
by  these  external  things,  and  yet  the  latent  frame  of 
their  spirits  remains  the  same.  Porphyry  lived,  we 
are  told,  to  an  advanced  age,  and  his  work,  styled  the 
Philosophy  of  Oracles,  points  out  the  gospel  to  be  then 
the  prevalent  religion,  it  was  probably  his  last  produc- 
tion ;  and  Eunapius  owns  he  left  sentiments  in  his  last 
works  different  from  the  former.  Yet  he  never  seems 
with  Ammonius  to  have  professed  Christianity  since 
his  early  apostacy.  But  he  confesses  that  the  Barbar 
rians  were  much  in  the  right,  and  the  Greeks  in  the 
wrong.  He  tells  us  of  Apollo's  oracular  answers  con- 
cerning Christ,  that  his  soul  after  death  was  immortal, 
that  he  was  pious  and  holy,  though  ignorant  christians 
do  wrong  to  worship  him.  Augustine  thinks,*  that 
these  oracles  were  invented  on  purpose  to  dispar- 
age the  christians,  by  representing  them  as  being 
allied  with  Satan.  The  oracle,  whether  carried  on  by 
Satanic  or  human  fraud,  or  what  seems  nearest  the 
truth,  by  both,  would  doubtless  have  a  tendency  by 
this  means  to  asperse  Christianity.  At  the  same  time 
to  praise  Christ  and  to  blame  his  followers,  may  be 
conceived  to  be  the  natural  language  of  an  enemy  of 
Qrod,  lying  under  some  restraint,  and  it  has  been  the 

*  Chit.  Dei.  b.  xix 
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common  conduct  of  infidels  in  our  days,  who,  had  they 
lived  in  persecuting  times,  with  Celsus  would  have  as 
freely  expressed  their  contempt  of  Christ  as  of  his  peo- 
ple. Christians  are,  however,  represented  by  Porphy- 
ry as  corrupt  and  erroneous,  while  their  master  is  hon- 
oured as  divine.  From  this  view  of  Porphyry  one  may 
learn  something  of  the  policy  of  Satan  and  his  emissa- 
ries in  the  support  of  a  dying  cause.  The  decay  of 
Paganism  is  evident,  and  the  arts  of  philosophic  infidel- 
ity were  then  what  they  are  now.  Men  who  know  the 
value  of  divine  truth,  should  guard  against  these  de- 
vices, and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  an 
ambiguous  and  insidious  candour.  At  the  same  time 
the  progress  of  error  in  proud  men  is  strongly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Porphyry.  Men,  who  have  no 
real  experience  of  the  power  of  godliness,  are  easily 
induced  to  give  up  its  form  :  if  they  be  men  of  parts 
and  learning,  they  are  led  from  one  delusion  to  an- 
other, till  they  advance  to  the  farthest  limit  of  malevo- 
lence and  enmity.  Checked  they  may  be  by  circum- 
stances, and  may  talk  respectfully  of  Christ  to  the  last ; 
but  unless  humbled  and  brought  to  know  themselves, 
they  will  live  and  die  the  same. 

The  first  measures  of  Constantine,  after  his  success 
in  Italy,  were  to  place  Christianity  on  an  equal  footing 
with  paganism  by  the  laws,  while  he  gradually  patron- 
ized the  church  more  and  more.  Among  other  im- 
provements in  the  political  and  judiciary  state  of  the 
empire,  he  abolished  the  barbarous  punishment  of 
crucifixion.  After  he  was  become  sole  master  of  the 
empire,  he  forbad  the  private  exercise  of  divination, 
the  great  bulwark  of  false  religion,  still  allowing  the 
public  use  of  it  at  the  altars  and  temples  ;  and  some 
time  after  he  prohibited  the  worst  branches  of  sorcery 
and  magic*  He  took  particular  care  to  secure  the 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set 
apart  for  prayer  and  holy  exercises.  He  publicly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  oblige  men  to  be  christians, 

Cave's  State  of  Paganism,  under  the  iirst  christian  emperor*. 
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though  he  earnestly  desired  they  would,  nor  did  he 
abolish  the  rites  of  the  temples.  Finding,  however, 
the  pagans  extremely  obstinate  in  the  preservation  of 
their  superstitions,  he  publicly  exposed  the  mysteries, 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  secret,  melted  down 
golden  statues,  and  caused  brazen  ones  to  be  drawn  by 
ropes  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  And 
some  of  the  temples,  which  had  been  scenes  of  horri- 
ble wickedness,  he  destroyed. 

In  Egypt  the  famous  cubit,  with  which  the  priests 
were  wont  to  measure  the  height  of  the  Nile,  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  This  by  Constantine's  order 
was  removed  to  the  church  at  Alexandria.  The  pagans 
beheld  the  removal  with  indignation,  and  ventured  to 
predict,  that  the  Nile  would  no  longer  overflow  its 
banks.  Divine  Providence,  however,  smiled  on  the 
schemes  of  Constantine,  and  the  Nile  the  next  year 
overflowed  the  country  in  an  uncommon  degree.  In 
this  gradual  manner  was  paganism  overturned  ;  sacri- 
fices in  a  partial  manner  still  continued,  but  the  entire 
destruction  of  idolatry  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  The 
temple  stood  for  the  most  part,  though  much  defaced, 
and  deprived  of  their  former  dignity  and  importance. 
The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  his  steps,  and  gradu- 
ally proceeded  in  the  demolition  of  paganism.  Under 
them  we  find  an  express  edict  for  the  abolition  of  the 
sacrifices. 

Magnentius,  the  usurper,  while  master  of  Rome,  al- 
lowed the  Gentiles  to  celebrate  their  sacrifices  in  the 
night :  but  Constantius  immediately  after  his  victory- 
took  away  this  indulgence  ;  and  solemnly  prohibited 
magic  in  all  its  various  forms.  He  also  took  away  the 
altar  and  image  of  victory,  which  stood  in  the  portico 
of  the  capital.  In  truth,  this  emperor  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  zeal  against  idolatry,  though  his  unhappy 
controversial  spirit  in  defence  of  Arianism  rendered 
him  rather  an  enemy  than  a  friend  to  vital  godliness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  paganism  at  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius. Pagans  were,  however  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, and  enjoyed  with  silent  pleasure  the  long  and 
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shameful  scenes  of  Arian  controversy  in  the  church. 
Nor  were  they  hopeless.  The  eyes  of  the  votaries  of 
the  gods  were  all  directed  to  his  successor,  the  warlike, 
the  enterprising,  the  zealous  Julian,  a  determined  foe 
of  the  gospel.  Great  things  had  been  done  for  the 
church ;  but  its  rulers  of  the  house  of  Constantine 
were  weak  and  void  of  true  piety.  In  the  warm  im- 
aginations of  many  zealous  devotees,  even  Jupiter  him- 
self seemed  likely  to  GROW  TERRIBLE  AGAIN,  AND 
to  be  again  adored.  This  last  struggle  of  expir- 
ing paganism,  marked  as  it  is  with  signal  instances  of 
Providence,  will  deserve  particular  attention. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Julian *s  Attempts  to  restore  Paganism, 

JL  HE  world  in  no  age  ever  saw  a  greater  zealot  for 
paganism  than  Julian.  Temper,  talents,  power,  and 
resentment,  all  conspired  to  cherish  his  superstitious 
attachments.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  providen- 
tial care  of  God  over  his  church,  and  by  way  of  con- 
trast it  may  heighten  our  ideas  of  that  gospel-simplici- 
ty, with  which  we  have  seen  divine  truth  to  be  sup- 
ported and  advanced,  to  behold  the  serpentine  arts  with 
\vhich  the  prince  of  darkness  was  permitted  to  atjtempt 
the  restoration  of  his  kingdom  by  the  hand  of  Julian. 
For  I  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  character, 
which  Mosheim*  gives  us  of  the  mediocrity  of  his 
genius.  Whoever  duly  attends  to  the  plan  which  he 
formed  to  subvert  Christianity,  will  see  the  union  of  a 
solid  judgment  with  indefatigable  assiduity.  Neither 
address  nor  dexterity  was  wanted.  All  that  the  wit 
and  prudence  of  man  could  do  was  attempted.  He 
was  highly  superstitious  indeed,  and  addicted  to  magic 

'  Alosh.  Eccl.  cent,  iv 
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beyond  all  bounds.  Nor  are  these,  as  Mosheim  thinks, 
any  tokens  of  natural  meanness  of  spirit.  Alexander 
the  great  was  as  magnanimous  by  nature  as  any  of  the 
sons  of  men  ;  yet  was  he  as  superstitious  as  Julian, 
himself.  The  desire  of  weighing  characters  in  mod- 
ern scales  is  apt  to  betray  men  of  learning  into  a  false 
judgment  both  of  persons  and  things.  Let  it  then 
fairly  be  allowed,  what  indeed  his  works  and  actions  in 
general,  as  well  as  his  artful  and  judicious  opposition 
to  the  gospel,  evince,  that  Julian  was  a  man  of  very 
great  parts  and  endowments.  He  died  about  the  same 
age  with  Alexander  :  neither  of  them  had  attained  that 
maturity  of  judgment  which  full  experience  gives  to 
the  human  mind.  And  yet  the  world  beheld  in  them 
both  uncommon  exertions  of  genius  and  capacity.  If 
Julian  failed,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  arms  were 
levelled  against  heaven,  and  it  is  of  no  service  to  Chris- 
tianity to  depreciate  the  talents  of  its  enemies. 

Constantius  ought  to  have'  reflected,  that  by  cruelty 
and  injustice  in  sacrificing  the  relations  of  Julian,  he 
excited  his  hatred  against  Christianity.  The  case  of 
Julian  deserves  commiseration,  though  it  camiot  admit 
of  apology.  What  had  he  seen  excellent  or  comely  in 
the  effects  of  the  gospel  on  his  uncle  or  cousins  ?  what 
a  prospect  did  he  behold  in  the  face  of  the  christian 
church,  torn  with  factions,  and  deformed  by  ambition  ? 
the  same  vices  under  which  the  heathen  world  groan- 
ed, appeared  but  too  visible  at  present  among  chris- 
tians. These  things,  joined  with  the  resentment  of 
family-wrongs,  determined  him  early  in  life  in  favour 
of  the  old  religion.  He  was  made  a  public  reader  in 
the  church  of  Nicomedia,  and  affected  a  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity during  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius. Had  he  read  the  New  Testament  with  atten- 
tion, and  prayed  over  it  with  seriousness,  he  might 
have  seen  that  the  doctrines  there  inculcated  led  to  a 
conduct  very  opposite  to  that  which  he  beheld  in  the 
then  leaders  of  the  christian  world,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical. A  tenth  part  of  the  study  wh:  h  he  em- 
ployed on  the  profane  classics  might  have  sufficed  for 
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this.  But,  like  many  infidels  in  all  ages,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  scriptures,  nor 
even  to  have  known  what  their  doctrines  really  are. 
From  youth  he  practised  dissimulation  with  consum- 
mate artifice.  One  Maximus,  a  noted  philosopher  and 
magician,  confirmed  him  in  his  pagan  views ;  he  se- 
cretly held  correspondence  with  Libanius,  the  pagan 
sophist ;  and  openly  he  attempted  to  erect  a  church  ; 
he  studied  all  day,  and  sacrificed  at  night.  He  offered 
up  his  prayers  in  the  church  in  public,  and  at  midnight 
rose  to  perform  his  devotions  to  Mercury.  His  resi- 
dence at  Athens  completed  his  knowledge  of  the  fash- 
ionable philosophy  ;  in  fine,  no  person  was  ever  more 
admirably  qualified  to  act  the  part  which  he  did,  when 
he  succeeded  Constantius. 

This  happened  in  the  year  361.  He  ordered  the 
temples  to  be  set  open,  those  that  were  decayed  to  be 
repaired,  and  new  ones  to  be  built,i  where  there  was  a 
necessity.  He  fined  the  persons  who  had  made  use  of 
the  materials  of  the  temples  which  had  been  demolish- 
ed, and  set  apart  the  money,  this  way  'collected,  in  the 
erection  of  new  ones.  Altars  were  every  where  set 
up,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  paganism  was  again 
brought  into  use.  Altars  and  fires,  blood,  perfumes, 
and  priests  attending  their  sacrifices,  were  every  where 
visible,  and  the  imperial  palace  itself  had  its  temple 
and  furniture.  The  first  thing  he  did  every  morning 
was  to  sacrifice,  and  by  his  presence  and  example  he 
encouraged  the  practice  among  all  his  subjects.  Hea- 
thenism held  up  its  head,  and  christians  were  cvery 
where  insulted.  He  repealed  the  laws  made  against 
idolatry,  and  confirmed  its  ancient  honours  and  privi- 
leges. But  laws  are  the  least  part  of  what  it  behoves 
princes  to  do,  who  mean  to  encourage  religion.  A 
plan  of  conduct,  an  earnestness  of  principle,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  manners  are  needful  to  support  any  religious 
tenets.*    The  author,  mentioned  below,  has  with  great 


*  Cave's  State  of  Paganism  under  Julian.    This  writer  lias  given  so 
clear  and  masterly  a  view  in  eight  particular!  of  Julian's  attempts,  thai 
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•  learnesss  illustrated  the  methods  of  Julian.  Change 
the  object,  and  let  true  religion  be  promoted,  instead 
of  false,  and  Julian  will  preach  usefully  to  christian 
princes,  and  shame  the  criminal  indifference  to  all  pi- 
ety, which  clouds  the  greatest  part  of  the  political 
hemisphere  of  Europe. 

I.  Philosophical  infidels,  in  our  own  times,  when 
they  have  found  themselves  no  longer  able  to  support 
a  perfect  skepticism,  have  borrowed  some  christian 
light,  called  it  natural,  and  laboured  by  the  help  of 
that  to  subvert  Christianity  itself.  We  have  seen,  in 
part,  the  same  procedure  in  the  Amononian  philoso- 
phers. In  Julian  this  scheme  was  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  issued  out  precepts  for  the  support  of 
heathenism,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  learned  in  the 
christian  school,  though  he  disavows  his  obligations  to 
his  benefactors.  The  divine  excellence  .of  the  gospel, 
and  the  extreme  malignity  of  human  nature  do  each 
-appear  hence  in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  To  reform 
paganism  itself  was  his  first  object.  To  maintain  it  on 
the  old  system  of  popular  belief  he  saw  was  impossible. 
Christian  light  had  now  rendered  pagan  darkness  visi- 
ble, its  deformity  disgustful,  and  its  absurdity  con- 
temptible. With  great  importunity  did  he  exhort 
magistrates  to  correct  the  vices  of  men,  and  relsc\  t 
their  miseries,  assuring  them  that  the  gods  would  re- 
ward meii  for  their  charitable  acts  ;  that  it  is  our  dun 
to  do  good  to  all,  even  to  the  worst  of  men  and  our 
bitterest  enemies  ;  and  that  public  religion  should  be 
supported  by  a  reverential  adoration  of  the  images  of 
the  gods,  which  were  to  be  looked  on  as  symbols  of 
the  gods  themselves.  Priests,  he  said,  should  so  live, 
as  to  be  copies  of  what  they  preached  by  their  own 
lives,  and  dissolute  ones  should  be  expelled  from  their 
offices.  Not  only  wicked  actions,  but  obscene  and 
indecent  language  should  be  avoided  by  them.     No 


I  cannot  do  better  than  to  tread  in  his  steps.     I  shall  avail  myself,  how- 
ever, o{  other  helps,  still  farther  to  illustrate  the  subject,  parti 
Julian's  own  writings. 
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idle  books  and  wanton  plays,  but  divine  philosophy 
should  be  the  object  of  their  serious  study  ;  they 
should  learn  sacred  hymns  by  heart,  should  pray  thrice 
or  at  least  twice  every  day  ;  and  when  in  their  turn 
called  on  to  attend  the  temple,  they  should  never  depart 
from  it,  and  give  up  themselves  to  their  office.  At 
other  times  they  should  not  frequent  the  forum,  nor 
approach  the  houses  of  the  great,  unless,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  relief  for  the  indigent,  or  to  discharge 
some  part  of  their  office  ;  that  in  no  case  they  should 
frequent  the  theatres,  nor  ever  be  seen  in  the  company 
of  a  charioteer,  player,  or  dancer.  In  every  city  the 
most  pious  and  virtuous  should  be  ordained,  without 
any  consideration  of  their  circumstances.  The  godly 
training  of  their  own  families,  and  their  compassionate 
care  for  the  indigent,  would  be  their  best  recommend- 
ation. The  impious  Galilaeans,  he  observed,  by  their 
singular  benevolence  had  strengthened  their  party,  and 
heathenism  had  suffered  by  the  want  of  attention  to 
these  things. 

Such  was  the  fire  which  the  apostate  stole  from  hea- 
ven, and  such  his  artifice  in  managing  it !  the  rules, 
however,  deserve  the  attention  of  christian  pastors  in< 
all  ages,  though  it  may  seem  wonderful  that  the  Roman 
high  priest*  should  not  see  the  divinity  of  that  religion 
whence  he  had  learned  such  excellent  things,  the  like 
to  which  are  not  in  any  degree  to  be  found  in  Plato  or 
any  other  of  his  favourite  Greeks.  He  endeavoured 
in  imitation  of  christians  also  to  erect  schools  for  the 
education  of  youth.  Lectures  of  religion,  stated  times 
of  prayers,  monasteries  for  devout  persons,  hospitals 
and  alms-houses  for  the  poor  and  diseased,  and  for 
strangers  ;  these  things  he  particularly  recommends 
in  a  letter  to  Arsacius,  the  chief  priest  of  Galacia.  He 
tells  him  what  it  was,  that  advanced  the  impious  re- 
ligion of  the  christians,  their  kindness  to  strangers,  their 
care  in  burying  the  dead,  and  their  affected  gravity, 
lie  bids  him  warn  the  priests  to  avoid  play-houses  and 

•  All  the  Cssars  were  entitled  Pontifex  Maximu?. 
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taverns,  and  sordid  employments.  Hospitals  should 
be  erected  ii^.every  city  for  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of 
indigent  persons.  The  Galilaeans,  he  observes,  relieve 
both  their  own  poor  and  ours.* 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Julian's  power  to  infuse  that 
spirit  into  his  partizans,  which  alone  could  produce 
such  excellent  fruits.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  destroy- 
ing christian  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pre- 
serving christian  practice.  But  here  is  an  additional 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  christians  from  their  most 
determined  enemy,  and  as  powerful  an  illustration  of 
the  work  of  God  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  It 
must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  good 
sense  and  penetration  of  the  emperor,  are  as  conspicu- 
ous as  his  malice  and  impiety. 

II.  Ridicule  was  the  next  weapon  which  the  apos- 
tate made  use  of  against  Christianity.  It  is  a  method 
of  attack  which  in  all  ages  has  been  but  too  successful : 
Satire,  as  it  is  the  easiest,  so  it  is  the  most  pleasing 
mode  of  writing :  the  whole  nature  of  man,  prone  to 
indulge  ideas  of  evil,  favours  the  practice,  and  when 
written  by  an  emperor,  who  might,  if  he  had  pleased, 
have  used  violence  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  dictate  of  generosity.  He  trod  in 
the  steps  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry  in  writing  against 
Christianity,  and  by  the  few  fragments  of  his  work 
which  remain,  appears  to  have  imbibed  their  spirit. 
The  son  of  Mary,  or  the  Galilasan,  were  the  titles  which 
he  gave  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  he  ordered  christians 
to  be  called  Galileans. 

In  his  treatise  of  the  Caesars,  he  asperses  his  uncle, 
the  great  Constantine,  with  much  severity,  and  repre- 
sents the  gospel  as  an  asylum  for  the  vilest  of  man- 
kind. No  doubt  the  enemies  of  God  were  delighted 
in  that  age  with  such  productions,  as  they  have  since 


*  In  the  same  spirit,  speaking  of  the  duties  of  a  priest,  "  he  observes 
that  the  gods  have  given  us  great  hopes  after  death,  and  on  them  we 
may  with  confidence  rely."  He  certainly  learnt  this  language  from 
Christianity,  which  he  ungratefully  labours  to  destroy.  A  species  of 
behaviour  not  uncommon  with  philosophic  infidels. 
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been  with  similar  ones  of  Hume  and  Voltaire :  and  many 
are  slow  to  learn,  that  a  serious  frame  of  mind  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  contemplation  of  christanity, 
and  is  as  favourable  for  its  reception,  as  a  playful  spirit 
is  for  its  exclusion  from  the  mind  of  man. 

III.  He  was  extremly  politic  in  weakening  the  power 
and  interest  of  christians.  He  made  an  act  of  sacrifice, 
the  condition  of  preserving  their  places  of  honour  and 
authority,  and  thus  he  cither  lessened  their  power  or  their 
reputation,  and  while  he  carefully  avoided  a  formal  per- 
secution, he  indirectly  persecuted  under  every  plausible 
pretence  he  could  invent.  Whoever  had  distinguished 
himself  under  the  former  reigns  in  demolishing  the 
monuments  of  idolatry,  felt  his  heavy  hand,  and  was  even 
put  to  death  on  frivolous  accusations.  The  grants 
made  to  some  subjects  from  the  revenues  of  heathen 
temples,  furnished  a  decent  opportunity  of  impoverish- 
ing the  opulent  christians,  and  this  often  with  extreme 
injustice.  He  seized  the  treasures  of  the  Arian  church 
at  Edessa,  which  had  assaulted  the  Valentinian  heretics, 
taunting  them  with  the  law  of  their  religion,  that  being- 
made  poor  here,  they  might  be  rich  hereafter.  Injuries 
were  now  committed  with  impunity  against  the  chris- 
tians by  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  when  the 
former  complained,  he  had  the  baseness  to  turn  the 
knowledge  of  christian  precepts  which  he  had  imbibed 
in  his  tender  years  into  a  cruel  sarcasm.  "  You  know 
what  directions  of  passiveness  under  injuries  your 
Christ  has  given  you  !"  To  this  he  added  an  affected 
encouragement  of  heretics  and  sectaries,  and  thus  art- 
fully embroiled  the  christian  world'  with  factions,  by 
toleration  of  them  all,  and  real  want  of  affection  for  any. 

IV.  It  was,  however,  a  refinement  of  policy  far  be- 
yond the  maxims  of  that  age,  and  a  proof  of the  native 
sagacity  and  good  sense  of  Julian,  that  young  and  im- 
petuous as  he  was,  he  could  abstain  from  open  perse- 
cution himself,  and  yet  connive  at  in  others",  who  knew 
what  was  agreeable  to  their  master.  He  boasted  of 
his  mildness  in  this  respect,  and  contrasted  himself 
with  Galerius,  and  the  rest  of  the  persecutors,  obscr\ 
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Ing  that  they  had  augmented,  rather  than  lessened  the 
number  of  christians.  For,  give  them  only  occasion, 
said  lie,  and  they  "u  ill  crowd  as  fast  to  martyrdom,  as 
bees  fly  to  their  hives.  Yet  a  number  suffered  for  the 
gospel  under  his  reign,  though  not  by  the  forms  of 
avowed  persecution. 

V.  The  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  were  beheld  with 
<m  eye  of  rancour,  at  once  ingenious  and  determined. 
In  truth,  they  are  in  all  ages  the  object  of  peculiar 
malevolence  to  men  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light. 
Persecuting  emperors  and  atheistical  philosophers  unite 
in  this  respect.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  christian  religion, 
that  it  provides  popular  instruction  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  where  not  applause  but  spiritual  utility,  not 
ostentation,  but  holy  and  virtuous  principles  and  prac- 
tice, are  the  object  of  attention.  Persecutors  desire, 
that  ,no  insruction  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  philosophers  overlooking  the  vulgar  Avith 
proud  disdain,  confine  their  attention  to  a  few  learned 
men.  If  the  gospel  be  indeed  the  light  of  heaven,  that 
alone  leads  men  to  a  holiness  which  fallen  nature  ab- 
hors, one  sees  at  once,  why  the  public  teachers  of 
Christianity  are  abhorred  by  the  proud  and  the  mighty. 
Julian  charged  them  with  seditiousness ;  had  he  been, 
a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  he  would  with  equal  falsehood 
and  with  equal  malice  have  charged  them  with  sup- 
porting tyranny.  To  deprive  the  church  of  the  in- 
spection of  its  pastors,  he  seized  their  incomes,  abro- 
gated their  immunities,  exposed  them  to  civil  burdens 
and  offices,  and  occasionally  expelled  them  by  fraud  or 
violence.  At  Antioch  the  treasures  of  the  church  were 
seized,  the  clergy  obliged  to  flee,  and  the  churches 
shut  up.*     The  same  was  done  at  Cyzicus,   without 

*  It  is  certain,  that  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  burned  in  the  night 
which  terminated  the  procession  of  the  christians,  who  had  removed  the 
body  of  Babylas,  a  martyr  in  the  Decian  persecution,  to  Antioch  from 
Daphne,  where  Julian  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  any  longer.  Julian, 
in  his  satire  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  indirectly  charged  the  chris- 
tians with  the  Fact,  and  was  glad  of  the  pretence  to  justify  his  severities 
against  them.  That  lie  suspected  them,  Ammianus  assures  us,  but  gives 
no  grounds  to  justify  the  suspicion.     The  work,  entitled  Misopogon,  raf- 
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anv  shadow  of  sedition.  At  Bostra  he  threatened  Titus 
the  bishop,  that  if  any  mutiny  happened,  he  should  lay 
the  blame  on  him  and  his  clergy  ;  and  when  the  bishop 
assured  him,  that  though  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
christian,  they  lived  peaceably  and  quietly  under  his 
government,  he  wrote  back  to  the  city,  charging  him 
with  calumniating  their  character,  and  exhorting  them 
to  expel  him.  In  other  places  he  found  pretences  for 
imprisoning  and  torturing  the  pastors. 

VI.  The  vigilant  malice  of  the  apostate  surveyed 
every  advantage,  and  seized  it  with  consummate  dex- 
terity. Nor  can  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  in  any  age 
find  a  school  more  fruitful  in  the  lessons  of  persecution 
than  this  before  us.  A  man  so  perfectly  Graecian,  as 
this  emperor,  must  have  hated  or  despised  the  Jews, 
and  Moses  must  have  been  as  really  an  object  of  his  de- 
rision, as  St.  Paul.  But  to  advance  and  encourage  the 
Jews  in  their  secular  concerns,  was  one  obvious  means 
of  depreciating  Christianity.  Hence  he  spake  of  them 
with  compassion,  begged  their  prayers  for  his  success 
in  the  Persian  wars,  and  pressed  them  to  rebuild  their 
temple,*  and  restore  their  worship.  He  himself  pro- 
mised to  defray  the  expense  out  of  the  exchequer,  and 
appointed  an  officer  to  superintend  the  work.  To 
strengthen  the  hands  of  such  determined  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  to  invalidate  the  christian  prophecies 
concerning  the  desolation  of  the  Jcws,f  were  objects 

lies  the  manners  of  the  Antiochians.  Those  of  the  emperor  were  aus- 
tere, and  void  not  only  of  pomp,  but  even  of  decent  neatness.  Their's 
were  full  of  Asiatic  luxury ,  and  christian  simplicity  had  much  decayed 
in  this  place,  where  christians  first  had  the  name.  Their  numbers  were 
immense,  but  the  power  of  godliness  was  low. 

*  He  sent  for  some  of  the  chief  men  of  their  nation-  and  asked  them 
why  they  did  not  sacrifice  according-  to  the  law  of  Moses.  They  told 
him,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  sacrifice,  except  at  Jerusalem.  He 
thereupon  promises  to  rebuild  their  temple,  and  we  have  still  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  community  of  the  Jews,  which  appears,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Sozomen,  to  be  genuine.  Philostorgius  expressly  tells  us,  that  Ju- 
lian's design  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  was  to  oppose  the  pro- 
phecies.    Sozomen.     Lardner. 

■\  See  Matth.  xxiii.  38,  39.  To  restore  this  people,  while  yet  they  con- 
tinued in  their  enmity  to  Christ,  was  an  attempt  worthy  of  an  infidel  like 
Julian,  and  called  for  a  miraculous  interposition  as  plainly  as  Pharaoh's 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea. 
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highly  desirable  indeed  to  the  mind  of  Julian.  But 
the  enterprize  Mas  suddenly  baffled,  and  the  workmen 
were  obliged  to  desist.  No  historical  fact,  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  seems  better  attested.  I  shall 
very  briefly  throw  into  a  note  the  fact  itself,  and  its 
proofs,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether 
there  was  ever  any  reason  to  doubt  its  credibility.* 

VII.  The  suppression  of  learning  among  the  chris- 
tians was  another  of  the  objects  of  Julian's  policy.  He 
published  a  law,  that  no  professor  of  any  art  or  science 
should  practise  in  any  place  without  the  approbation  of 
the  court  of  that  city,  and  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
With  a  view  to  keep  the  church  in  ignorance  of  the 
arts  of  reasoning  and  philosophy,  he  forbad  christian 
school-masters  to  teach  Gentile  learning,  lest  being 
furnished,  says  he,  with  our  armour,  they  make  war 
upon  us  with  our  own  weapons.  Our  learning  is  un- 
necessary to  christians,  who  are  trained  up  to  an  illit- 
erate rusticity,  so  that  to  believe  is  sufficient  for  them, 
and  by  this  prohibition  I  only  restore  possessions  to 
their  proper  owners,  f     The  scheme  was  highly  pru- 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  writer  of  unquestionable  credibility,  and 
at  least  no  friend  of  the  gospel,  acquaints  us  with  the  attempt,  and  in- 
forms us  of  its  defeat.  "  He  projected  to  rebuild  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  He  committed  the  conduct  of  the  affair  to  Alypius  of 
Antioch  ;  who  set  himself  to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province  ;  but  horrible  balls  of  fire 
breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with  repeated  attacks,  rendered  the 
place  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  workmen  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
element  resolutely  driving  them  to  a  distance,  the  enterprize  was  drop- 
ped."! Socrates  observes,  that  during  the  progress  of  this  affair,  the 
Jews  menaced  the  christians,  and  threatened  to  retort  upon  them  the 
evils  which  the}'  had  suffered  from  the  Romans.  The  christian  evidences 
for  the  fact  are  Gregory  Naziar.zen,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom,  who  liv- 
ed at  the  same  time.  The  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  next  age,  do  all  give  a  testimony 
consistent  one  with  another.  To  these  may  be  added  Philostorgius,  the 
Arian,  and  the  testimony  of  Jewish  Rabbis.     SeeWarburton's  Julian, p. 99. 

f  In  the  same  strain  he  says,  "  If  they,  (the  christian  professors) 
think  these  authors  give  a  false  account  of  the  most  honourable  beings, 
let  them  betake  themselves  to  the  churches  of  the  Galilieans,  and  ex- 
pound Matthew  and  Luke.  Yet  those  of  the  (christian)  youth  who 
please  to  go  (to  the  pagan  schools)  are  not  excluded.  So  prudently  did 
he  provide  for  the  progress  of  Hellenism  and  for  the  downfal  of  christian 
knowledge.    He  charges  the  christians  with  the  inconsistency  of  instruct- 

f  Atnnuanus,  b.  xxiii-  c  1 
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dent,   but  it  required  a  great  length  of  time,  to  raise 
from  it  any  considerable  effects. 

VIII.  Philosophy  had  ever  been  the  determined  foe 
of  the  gospel.  It  behoved  the  artful  persecutor,  him- 
self a  philosopher,  to  encourage  it  as  much  as  possible. 
He  expressed  his  hearty  wishes,  that  all  the  books  of 
the  wicked  Galilaeans  were  banished  out  of  the  world. 
But  as  this  was  now  impossible,  he  directed  the  phi- 
losophers to  bend  all  their  powers  against  them.  Jam- 
blicus,  Libanius,  Maximus,  and  others  of  the  philo- 
sophic tribe,  were  his  intimate  friends  and  counsellors, 
and  the  empire  was  filled  with  invectives  against  the 
gospel.  Its  enemies  were  liberally  paid  by  imperial 
munificence  for  their  labours,  and  Julian  seemed  desir- 
ous to  put  it  to  the  proof,  whether  indeed  "  the  fool- 
ishness of  God  was  wiser  than  men." 

IX.  He  used  ensnaring  artifices  to  draw  unwary 
christians  into  compliance  with  pagan  superstitions. 
He  was  wont  to  place  the  images  of  the  heathen  gods 
near  his  own  statues,  that  those  who  bowed  to  the  lat- 
ter, might  seem  to  adore  also  the  former.  Those  who 
seemed  thus  to  comply,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
into  greater  compliances  ;  those  who  refused,  he  charg- 
ed with  treason,  and  proceeded  against  them  as  delin- 
quents. He  ordered  the  soldiers  when  they  received 
their  donative,  to  throw  a  piece  of  frankincense  into 
the  fire  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Some  few  christians, 
who  had  been  surprized  into  the  practice,  returned  to 
the  emperor,  threw  back  their  donatives,  and  professed 
their  readiness  to  die  for  their  religion.*     At  other 


ing  pupils  in  classical  learning',  at  the  same  time  that  they  opposed  the 
heathen  mythology.  The  account  of  La  Bleterie  concerning-  this  matter 
is  Just,  and  his  observation  deserves  to  be  quoted.  "  To  explain  the 
classic  authors,  to  commend  them  as  models  of  language,  of  eloquence 
and  taste,  to  unveil  their  beauties,  he.  this  is  not  proposing  them  as  ora- 
cles of  religion  and  morality."  Julian  is  pleased  to  confound  two  things 
so  different,  and  to  erect,  under  favour  of  this  confusion,  the  puerile 
sophistry,  which  prevails  through  his  whole  edict. 

*  The  story  from  Theodoret,  b.  iii.  c.  17,  deserves  to  be  told  more 
particularly.  Julian  caused  an  altar  to  be  placed  near  himself  with 
burning  coals  and  incense  upon  a  table,  and  required  every  one  to  throw- 
some  incense  into  the  tire,  before  lie  received  his  gold.    Some,  who  were 
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times  he  would  defile  the  fountains  with  Gentile  sacri- 
fices, and  sprinkle  the  food  brought  to  market  with 
hallowed  water.  Christians  knew  their  privilege  from 
St.  Paul's  well-known  determination  of  the  case,  yet 
they  groaned  under  the  indignity.  Juventinus,  and 
Maximus,  two  officers  of  his  guard,  expostulated  with 
great  warmth  against  these  proceedings,  and  so  pro- 
voked his  resentment,  that  he  punished  them  capitally, 
though  with  that  caution  which  never  forsook  him,  he 
declared,  that  he  put  them  to  death  not  as  christian, 
but  as  undutiful  subjects. 

Jupiter  had  in  no  age  possessed  so  zealous  a  devotee 
as  this  prince,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  his  religious 
dominion  over  mankind.  The  Deciuses  and  the  Ga- 
leriuses,  compared  with  Julian,  were  mere  savages.  It 
is  certain,  that  no  ingenuity  could  have  contrived  meas- 
ures more  dexterously.  Disgrace,  poverty,  contempt, 
a  moderate  degree  of  severity  checked  and  disciplined 
by  dissimulation,  and  every  method  of  undermining 
the  human  spirit,  were  incessantly  labouring  to  subvert 
Christianity.  One  sees  not  how  the  scheme  could  have 
failed,  had  Providence  permitted  this  prudent  and  ac- 


aware  of  the  danger,  feigned  sickness  ;  some  through  fear  or  avarice 
complied.  But  the  greater  part  were  deceived.  Some  of  these  last  go- 
ing afterwards  to  their  meals,  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom.  One  of  their  companions  said  in  a  surprise  : 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  you  call  on  Christ  after  having  renounced 
him."  How  ?  answered  the  other  astonished.  "  You  have  thrown  in- 
cense into  the  fire.  They  instantly  tore  their  hair,  rose  up  from  table, 
and  ran  into  the  forum."  We  declare  it,  they  cried,  before  all  the  world, 
we  are  christians  ;  we  declare  it  before  God,  to  whom  we  live,  and  for 
whom  we  are  ready  to  die.  We  have  not  betrayed  thee,  Jesus  our  Sav- 
iour. "  If  our  hands  have  offended,  our  hearts  consented  not.  The 
emperor  has  deceived  us,  we  renounce  the  impiety,  and  our  blood  shall 
answer  for  it."  They  then  ran  to  the  palace,  and  throwing  the  gold  at 
Julian's  feet,  "  sacrifice  us,  say  they,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  give  your 
gold  to  those  who  will  be  glad  to  receive  it.  In  a  rage  he  ordered  them 
to  be  led  to  execution.  The  warmth  of  his  temper  had  well  nig-h  pre- 
vailed over  his  politic  maxims  ;  he  recovered  himself,  however,  in  time 
sufficient  to  countermand  the  order.  He  contented  himself  witli  banish- 
ing them  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  forbidding  them  to  reside  in 
cities.  Let  the  reader  seo  here  the  philosophising  heathen  and  the  sim- 
ple christian  in  contrast,  and  judge  which  religion  is  human  and  which 
is  divine. 
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tive  genius  to  have  proceeded  many  years  in  this 
course  : .  but  what  a  worm  is  man,  when  he  sets  him- 
self to  oppose  his  Maker  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Church  under  Julian. 

AFTER  having  taken  a  view  of  various  circum- 
stances all  tending  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Christendom, 
it  is  time  to  return  to  the  order  of  our  history  from  the 
death  of  Constantius.  The  people  of  God,  with  light 
very  faint,  were  in  a  low  state,  torn  within  by  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  scandalized  by  the  madness  of  the 
Donatists.  The  faithful  sons  and  pastors  of  the  church 
were  by  no  means  simple  and  intelligent  in  divine 
things,  and  were  menaced  even  with  destruction  by  a 
persecution  conducted  with  as  much  malice  and  vig- 
our, and  far  greater  dexterity,  than  any  of  the  forego- 
ing. The  christian  bishops,  however,  took  advantage 
of  Julian's  affected  moderation  to  return  to  their  Sees. 
Meletius  came  back  to  Antiock  ;  Lucifer  of  Cagliari 
and  Eusebius  of  Vercellae  returned  to  their  churches  ; 
but  Athanasius  remained  still  in  the  desert,  because  of 
the  power  of  George  at  Alexandria.  Julian  wrote  a 
letter  to  Photinus  the  heretic,  and  commended  his  zeal 
against  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.*  He  ordered 
Eusebius  of  Cyzicus,  under  severe  penalties,  to  rebuild 
the  church  of  the  Novatians,  which  he  had  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  Constantius  ;  a  punishment  probably 
just,  though  like  every  thing  else  done  by  Julian  con- 
cerning the  christian  religion,  contrived  by  him  with 
malignant  intentions.  He  protected  the  Donatists  in 
Africa,  and  defended  them  against  the  general  church 
and  against  one  another. 

*  Fleury  xv  4 
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The  prohibition  of  human  learning  decreed  by  this 
emperor  induced  Apollinarius,  the  father  and  the  son, 
to  invent  something  which  might  stand  as  a  substitute 
for  the  loss.  The  father,  a  grammarian,  wrote  in  he- 
roics the  sacred  history,  and  imitated  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, taking  his  subjects  out  of  the  scripture.  The 
son,  a  philosopher,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  gospel  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  like  Plato.  Little  of  these  works 
has  come  down  to  us  ;  the  prohibition  ceasing  with 
the  death  of  Julian,  christian  scholars  returned  to  their 
former  studies,  and  we  cannot  judge  how  far  the  wrrit- 
ings  of  the  Apollinarii  merited  the  rank  of  Classics, 
Ecebolius,  a  famous  sophist  at  Constantinople,  yielded 
to  the  caresses  of  Julian,  and  returned  to  paganism. 
After  the  emperor's  death  he  desired  to  be  received 
again  into  the  church,  and  prostrating  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  church,  said,  "  Tread  me  under  foot  like 
salt  that  hath  lost  its  savour."  I  know  no  more  of  the 
man  to  enable  me  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter. We  may  be  convinced,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  true  christians  were  yet  in  the 
church  amidst  all  its  corruptions,  by  this  important 
fact,  that  the  greatest  part  of  public  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  chose  to  quit  their  chairs,  rather 
than  to  forsake  their  religion.  Proeresius  ought  to  be 
distinguished.  Julian  had  studied  under  him  at  Athens, 
and,  from  a  kindness  to  his  master,  excepted  him  out 
of  the  general  law.  Yet  he  refused  to  be  thus  singled 
out  from  his  brethren,  and  retired.  Another  of  them 
was  Victorinus,  an  African,  converted  from  idolaty  in 
his  old  age.  The  manner  of  his  conversion  is  finely 
told  by  Augustine,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give 
it  to  the  reader  hereafter.  His  rhetorical  school  wras 
given  up  on  occasion  of  Julian's  edict,  and  he  wotc 
with  zeal  in  defence  of  divine  truth,  though  his  abili- 
ties wrere  inadequate  to  the  work,  because  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  scripture  too  late  in  life. 

Cassarius,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Gregory  Na- 
zianzan,  continued  to  practise  physic  at  court,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  former  reitm.     His  brother  wrote  to. 
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him,  how  grievous  a  thing  it  was  to  himself  and  to 
their  aged  father  (the  bishop  of  Nazianzum  in  Cappa- 
docia)  that  he  should  continue  in  the  court  of  an  infi- 
del, seeking  worldly  greatness.  "  Our  mother,"  says 
he,  "  could  not  endure  the  account.  Such  the  weak- 
ness of  her  sex,  and  such  the  fervour  of  her  piety,  we 
are  obliged  to  conceal  the  truth  from  her."  Caesarius 
profited  by  these  rebukes  ;  not  all  the  artifices  of  Julian 
could  move  him.  "  I  am  a  christian,"  says  he,  "  and 
must  continue  so."  Caesarius  quitted  the  court,  and 
retired  to  his  pious  father,  who  was  as  much  delighted 
with  his  son's  conduct,  as  earthly  minded  parents 
would  have  been  displeased. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  army  was  Valentinian, 
afterwards  emperor.  He  commanded  the  guards  who 
attended  Julian.  The  emperor  one  day  entered  into 
the  temple  of  fortune,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate 
stood  the  door  keepers,  who  sprinkled  with  sacred  wa- 
ter those  who  came  in.  A  drop  of  this  water  falling 
on  Valentinian's  mantle,  he  struck  the  officer  with  his 
fist,  expressed  his  resentment  at  his  being  defiled  with 
the  impure  water,  and  tore  that  part  of  his  mantle.* 
Julian  incensed  at  his  boldness,  banished  him  from  his 
presence,  not  for  his  Christianity,  as  he  pretended,  but 
because  he  had  not  kept  his  cohort  in  good  order. 
Sensible,  however,  of  his  merit,  he  still  employed  him 
in  the  army.  There  were  others  who  like  Valentinian 
defended  their  christian  profession,  not  with  meekness, 
but  wrath.  They  found,  however,  the  puishment  of 
their  folly  from  Julian,  whose  partiality  and  prejudices 
in  favour  of  paganism  urged  him  to  adopt  measures, 
which  filled  the  whole  empire  with  confusion. 

At  Merum,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  Amachius  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  ordered  the  temple  to  be  opened, 
and  the  idols  to  be  cleansed.  Three  christians,  inflam- 
ed,  says  my  author, f  with  christian  zeal,  could  not 

*  Sozom.  vi.  c.  G. 
-j-  Socrates,  b.  iii.  c.  15.     I  fear  there  was  in  this  action  more  of  pride  - 
than  zeal.     Christians  having  tasted  a  little  of  the  pleasures  of  superior? 
ivy  over  pagans  in  the  two  last  reigns,  and  being  influenced  in  no   high 
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bear  the  indignity.  Burning,  continues  he,  with  an 
incredible  love  of  virtue,  they  rushed  by  night  into 
the  temple,  and  broke  all  the  images.  The  governor, 
in  his  wrath  being  about  to  chastise  many  innocent 
persons,  the  culprits  very  generously  offered  them- 
selves to  punishment.  He  gave  them  the  alternative, 
to  sacrifice  or  to  die.  They  preferred  the  latter,  and 
suffered  death  with  excruciating  tortures  ;  more  admi- 
rable for  fortitude  than  meekness  in  their  behaviour 
during  their  dying  scenes. 

At  Pessinus,  in  Galatia,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia, 
two  young  men  suffered  death  in  the  presence  of  Ju- 
lian. I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  for  professing  the  faith 
of  Christ.  But  one  of  them  had  overturned  an  idol. 
The  emperor  put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner  with 
his  companion,  their  mother,  and  the  bishop  of  the  city. 

At  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  there  was  a  priest 
named  Basil,  who  in  the  former  reign  had  opposed 
Arianism,  and  now  with  equal  sincerity  resisted  idola- 
try. He  went  through  the  city,  publicly  exhorting  the 
people  to  avoid  polluting  themselves  with  sacrifices. 
Once  observing  the  Gentiles  employed  in  their  relig- 
ious rites,  he  sighed,  and  besought  God,  that  no  chris- 
tian* might  be  guilty  of  such  enormity.  The  gov- 
ernor upon  this  apprehended  him,  charging  him  with 
sedition,  and  having  tortured  him,  kept  him  in  prison. 
Julian  himself  coming  to  Ancyra,  sent  for  Basil,  who 
reproached  him  with  his  apostacy.  Julian  said,  he 
had  intended  to  dismiss  him,  but  was  obliged  to  treat 
him  severely  on  account  of  his  impudence.     And  in 

degree  by  christian  principles  in  these  times,  descended  again  into  a 
state  of  disgrace  and  inferiority  with  much  reluctance.  In  the  same 
spirit  at  Dorostora  in  Thrace,  one  jEmilian  was  cast  into  the  fire  by  the 
soldiers  for  having  overthrown  certain  altars.  Those  only  who  are  in 
the  vigourous  exercise  of  spiritual  arms,  can  with  cheerful  patience  ab- 
stain from  such  as  are  carnal  under  provocation.  Yet  true  christians 
might  be  in  a  degree  overcome  by  this  spirit,  and  suffer  with  the  love  of 
Christ  prevailing  in  the  heart.  The  intelligent  reader  will  take  notice, 
however,  from  the  commendations  bestowed  on  such  conduct  by  So- 
crates, bow  much  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  declined  since  the  days 
of  Cyprian. 

*  Sozomen,  b.  v.  11 
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the  end  this  priest  suffered  death  in  torture.  Busiris 
was  an  heretic  of  the  sect  of  the  Abstemious,  and  was 
tortured  at  the  same  place.  His  constancy  was  amaz- 
ing to  the  beholders  ;  but  he  outlived  Julian,  recovered 
his  liberty,  and  afterwards  quitting  his  heresy,  return- 
ed to  the  general  church. 

Ccesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  being  almost  entirely  chris- 
tian, having  destroyed  the  temple  of  fortune,  since 
Julian's  accession,  merited  his  peculiar  hatred  ;  and  he 
oppressed  it  with  heavy  exactions.  Julian  arriving  at 
Antioch  was  mortified  to  find  how  low  the  pagan  in- 
terest was  fallen  there.  The  feast  of  Apollo  was  an- 
nually celebrated  at  Daphne,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
expected  to  see  the  religious  magnificence  of  Antioch 
displayed  before  himself  as  high  priest.  "  What  sac- 
rifice," said  he  to  the  priest,  "  is  to  be  offered  at  the 
festival  ?"  "  I  have  brought  a  goose  from  home,"  re- 
plied he,  "  but  the  city  has  prepared  nothing."  "  You, 
all  of  you"  addressing  himself  to  the  senate,*  "suffer 
every  thing  to  be  carried  out  of  your  houses,  and  given 
to  the  Galilseans  by  your  wives,  who  support  the  poor 
with  your  wealth,  and  give  credit  to  their  impiety.  He 
uttered  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but  he  could  not 
communicate  his  zeal  to  the  senate  or  people  of  An- 
tioch.    The  rage  for  Hellenism  had  ceased  for  ever. 

Mark,  the  bishop  of  Arethusa,  in  Syria,  being  order- 
ed to  pay  the  expense  of  rebuilding  an  idolatrous  tem- 
ple, which  he  had  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Constantius, 
and  refusing  from  conscientious  motives,  was  tortured 
in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with 
such  astonishing  patience,  that  the  prefect  said  to  Ju- 
lian :  "  Is  it  not  a  shame,  sir,  that  the  christians  should 
be  so  much  superior  to  us,  and  that  an  old  man,  over 
whom  victory  itself  would  be  inglorious,  should  con- 
quer us  ?"  He  was  at  length  dismissed,  and  a  num- 
ber, who  had  persecuted  him,  attended  afterwards  to 
his  instructions.  The  bishop  had  saved  the  life  of  Ju- 
lian in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  when 

•   Alisopogon 
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all  his  family  was  in  danger  !  His  character  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  eminent  piety  and  virtue  ;  as  such 
he  is  extolled  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  he  had 
all  along  taken  part  with  the  Arian  party  :  and  consid- 
ering the  entire  separation  of  the  Arian  from  the  gen- 
eral church,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Gregory  should 
speak  of  him  so  highly  as  he  does,  had  he  not  returned 
to  the  church,  and  been  in  its  communion  at  that 
time.*  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  the  accounts 
of  those  who  suffered  from  the  insolent  cruelty  of 
pagans  under  the  politic  connivance  and  partiality  of 
Julian  during  his  short  reign. 

In  the  year  362,  Georgef  of  Alexandria  was  mur- 
dered by  the  pagans  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  had  made 
himself  obnoxious,  by  exposing  their  senseless  and 
ridiculous  rites.  The  providence  of  God  was  won- 
derfully displayed  in  causing  this  man,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  persecutor  of  his  people,  to 
perish  by  the  hands  of  idolaters  at  last.  There  were 
not  wanting,  however,  those,  who  gave  it  out,  that  he 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Athanasian  party. J  The 
letter  of  Julian  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  still  extant, 
abundantly  confutes  this  calumny.  He  blames  none 
but  those  of  his  own  religion  for  it,  and  in  his  manner 
of  blaming  them,  he  confesses  that  George  deserved 
even  severer  punishments,  and  declares  that  he  will 
inflict  no  higher  penalty  on  them  than  a  reprimand, 
which  he  hopes  they  will  reverence,  ('  because  from 
their  first  origin  they  were  Greeks."  Such  the  par- 
tiality of  Julian  for  Gentiles  ! 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  Athanasius 
was  all  this  time  in  concealment.  He  had  spent  seven 
years,  partly  in  the  deserts,  and  partly  in  the  house  of 
a  virgin  at  Alexandria.  And  the  steady  affection  which 
the  people  had  for  him,  and  which  no  persecution  of 

*  Theodoret,  b.  iii.  o.  T.     Fleury,  b.  xv.  c.  17. 

f  This  is  he  whom  monkish   ignorance  hi;lh  exalted  into  St.  George, 
the  champion  of  England,  against  all  the  rule-,  of  history,  geography 
vommon  sense. 

\  Socrates,  b.  ;ii-  c. 

Vol.  II.  18 
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enemies  could  conquer,  had  under  God  preserved  him 
from  his  enemies.  This  year,  after  the  death  of 
George,  he.  ventured  to  return  openly  to  his  bishopric. 
The  Arians  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
private  houses,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people  eve- 
ry where  sincerely  decided  for  Athanasius.  During 
the  little  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  appear  in  public, 
he  acted  as  a  christian  bishop,  treating  his  enemies 
with  mildness,  and  relieving  the  distressed  without 
respect  of  persons,  restoring  the  custom  of  preaching 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  removing  from  the 
sanctuary  those  who  had  made  a  traffic  of  holy  things, 
and  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  held  a  coun- 
cil at  Alexandria,  composed  of  those  who  had  particu- 
larly suffered  during  the  Arian  persecution,  among 
whom  Eusebius  and  Vercellae  was  particularly  distin- 
guished. Here  those,  who  contrary  to  their  settled 
principles,  had  been  beguiled  by  Arian  subtilties  to 
subscribe  what  they  did  not  believe,  with  tears  owned 
how  they  had  been  imposed  on,  and  were  received  into 
the  church.  Here  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
again  cleared  of  the  ambiguities  which  had  clouded  it, 
and  the  Nicene  creed  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  ac- 
curate and  exact.  Two*  schisms  unhappily  rent  the 
church  at  this  time.  The  first  was  at  Antioch,  where 
Euzoius  the  Arian  had  the  chief  sway.  The  followers 
of  Eustathius,  the  late  orthodox  bishop,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  Paulinus  a  presbyter,  while  another  party 
looked  on  themselves  as  belonging  to  Meletius,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  exile.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  in 
his  return  through  the  east  from  banishment  in  Egypt, 
stopped  at  Antioch,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  en- 
deavoured to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  church.  But 
by  ordaining  Paulinus  he  confirmed  the  evils  which 
he  meant  to  cure.  Meletius  had  a  church  without  the 
city,  Paulinus  was  allowed  one  within  the  city,  while 
Euzoius  the  most  popular,  possessed  himself  of  the 
rest  of  the  churches,  but  justice  requires  us  to  say 

*   Socrates,  1).  iii.  c.  9.     Flcury,  b.  XV.  29 
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that  he  used  his  victory  with  moderation  :  and  respect- 
ing the  age,  meekness,  and  piety,  of  Paulinus,  he-  did 
not  deprive  him  of  his  little  church  in  the  city.  A  rare 
instance  of  moderation  in  an  Arian  leader.  Lucifer 
himself  was  offended,  that  his  fellow- sufferer  Eusebius 
would  not  approve  of  his  conduct  at  Antioch,  and  even 
broke  off  communion  with  him.  Finding  his  obstina- 
cy much  blamed  in  the  church,  he  became  a  schismatic, 
altogether,  returned  to  his  own  church  at  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  died  eight  years  after.  His  follow- 
ers were  called  Luciferians,  but  they  were  few  in 
number.* 

It  is  the  design  of  history  to  record  what  may  be 
useful  to  mankind.  Even  the  faults  of  the  uise  and 
good  are  serviceable  in  this  view.  The  unhappy  spirit 
of  faction,  in  the  decline  of  christian  faith  and  love, 
split  the  small  remnant  of  the  faithful  in  Antioch  into 
two  parties,  which  subsisted  sometime  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century.  Two  persons,  both  of  un- 
doubted piety,  minister  there,  and  yet  cannot  heal  the 
evil.  A  third,  who  had  distinguished  himself  for  zeal 
and  pietv  above  many  of  his  age,  endeavours  to  com. 
pose  the  breach,  but  widens  it.    He  himself  soon  after 

*  No  man  ever  exceeded  Lucifer  in  courage  and  hardiness  of  spirit. 
When  in  exile  for  the  Nicene  faith,  he  published  certain  writings,  in 
which  he  accuses  Constantius  with  the  most  astonishing-  boldness.  If 
there  were  more  of  the  meekness  of  the  gospel  in  these  writings  it  might 
be  proper  to  quote  some  parts  of  them  for  the  edification  of  the  christian 
reader  ;  but  there  is  evidently  teo  much  of  the  man,  and  too  little  of  the 
saint  in  the  whole  method  and  spirit  of  them.  Not  content  with  compos- 
ing these  works,  he  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  the  emperor,  who,  surprised 
at  his  boldness,  ordered  him  to  be  asked,  "  whether  he  had  really  sent 
them."  "  Know,"  answered  the  intrepid  bishop,  "  that  I  di.il  send  the 
book  to  the  emperor,  and  having  again  considered  it,  I  do  not  retract, 
and  when  you  have  examined  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  written  in 
this  manner,  you  will  find  that  we  have  been  strengthened  by  Cod,  so  as 
to  expect  with  gladness  the  death  which  is  preparing  for  us."  I  wonder 
not  that  Athanasius  highly  commends  this  man  ;  he  himself,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  partook  of  the  same  spirit  It  is  useful  to  make  the  de- 
clensions of  the  christian  spirit  among  good  men.  The  want  of  a  closer 
attention  to  the  vitals  of  experimental  godliness  rendered  even  the  best 
men  in  these  days  too  ferocious  in  their  opposition  to  heretics.  Lucifer 
was  consistent  throughout ;  the  same  temper  which  appears  to  have  ac- 
tuated him  in  his  conduct  towards  Constantius,  seduced  him  into  :< 
blameable  schism  in  his  latter  days  ;  yet  who  can  deny  the  sincerity  oi 
his  love  for  the  truth,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart.  ? 
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through  the  impatience  of  contradict  ion  makes  another 
party.     There  was  a  world  of  wisdom  in  St.  John's 
charge  to  the  church  in  his  old  age,  "  Little  children, 
love  one  another."     The  want  of  it  is  sure  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  factions,   surmises,  and  endless  divisions. 
The  breach  once  made   is  more  easily  widened,  than 
closed.     While  the  gospel  flourished  in  name  through 
Antioch,  the  vices  of  luxury  prevailed  amidst  the  evils 
of  heresy  and  schism.     The  church  there  became  the 
mark  of  reproach  to  the  apostate  in  his  satire  against 
their  city.     I  turn  with  more  pleasure  to  behold  Euse- 
bius  of    Vercellae,    who  came  back   to   his   western 
bishopric » in  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary joy.     His  labours,  and  those  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  were  serviceable  in  Italy,  Gaul,   and  in  gen- 
eral through  Europe.     There  the  Arian  heresy  was 
suppressed,  and  peace  and  unity  reigned.    False  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  had  not  so  corrupted  the  under- 
standing.    The  Donatists  in  Africa,  obtained  leave  of 
Julian  to  recover  their  churches,   and  that  frantic  and 
turbulent  sect  proceeded  to  exercise  military  violence, 
an  evil  with  which  they  had  always  been  infected. 

Nor  was  Athanasius  allowed  to  enjoy  long  the  sweets" 
of  liberty.  The  gentile  Alexandrians  represented  to 
the  emperor,  that  he  corrupted  the  city  and  all  Egypt, 
and  that  if  he  continued  there,  not  a  pagan  would  be 
left.  Julian's  affected  moderation  was  tried  to  the  ut- 
most in  this  case,  and  the  open  spirit  of  persecution 
which,  contrary  to  his  deliberate  maxims  he  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  does  immortal  honour  to  the  talents  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Egyptian  prelate.  "  I  allowed  those 
Galilseans,"  says  he  "who  had  been  banished,to  return  to 
their  countries,  not  to  their  churches.*  I  order  Atha- 
nasius to  leave  the  city  on  the  receipt  of  my  letter." 
The  christians  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  begged  that 
he  might  not  be  taken  from  them.  Provoked  to  see 
how  deeply  the  love  of  Christianity  was  fixed  in  them, 
and  what  progress  the  bishop  had  made  in  a  very  little 

*  Jul.  Epist  26.  A  distinction  certainly  unfounded,  becaubc  contrary 
to  the  permission  granted  to  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops. 
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time,  Julian  answered  them,*  that  since  Alexander  was. 
their  founder,  and  Serapis  and  Isis  their  tutelary  gods, 
it  was  surprising  that  the  corruped  part  should  dare  to 
call  themselves  the  community.  "I  am  ashamed,"  says 
he,  "diat  the  gods  should  suffer  any  of  you  Alexandrians 
to  confess  himself  a  Galilaean.  You  forget  your  antient 
felicity,  when  Egypt  conversed  with  the  gods,  and  you 
abounded  with  prosperity.  Your  Alexander  was  a 
servant  of  the  gods,  whom  Jupiter  raised  far  above  any 
of  these,  or  the  Hebrews,  who  were  much  better.  The 
Ptolemies,  who  cherished  your  city  as  a  daughter,  ad- 
vanced it  to  its  greatness  not  by  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  execrable  GaliSaeans. 
If  you  resolve  to  follow  these  impostors,  agree  among 
yourselves,  and  desire  not  to  retain  Athanasius.  Many 
of  his  disciples  are  capable  of  pleasing  you  by  their 
impious  discourses.  But  if  your  affection  for  him  is 
grounded  on  his  skill  and  shrewdness  (for  I  hear  the 
man  is  crafty)  for  this  reason  I  expel  him  from  you-r 
city.  That  such  an  intriguer  should  preside  over  the 
people  is  dangerous  ;  one  who  deserves  not  the  name 
of  man,  a  low  despicable  creature,  who  takes  a  pride 
in  hazarding  his  life,  and  is  fit  only  to  cause  disturb- 
ances in  society."  To  hasten  the  execution  of  his 
order,  Julian  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,f  that  if 
he  did  not  expel  Athanasius  by  a  time  which  he  lim- 
ited, he  would  fine  his  officers  one  hundred  pounds  of 
gold.  "I  am  deeply  afflicted,"  says  he,  "  at  the  con- 
tempt of  the  gods,  which  is  shewn  by  this  man  ;  it 
will  be  highly  agreeable  to  me  if  you  drive  the  villain 
out  of  Egypt,  who  under  my  government  has  had  the 
insolence  to  baptize  Graecian  women  of  quality. "J 

*Epist.  51.  fEpist.  6. 

%  The  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against  God  has  seldom  been  more 
displayed  than  in  these  letters  concerning- Athanasius.  It  breaks  through 
all  disguises,  and  transgresses  all  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  decorum. 
The  affectation  also  of  despising  a  man  whom  he  feared,  and  whose  abil- 
ities dismayed  him,  is  completely  evident.  One  sees  in  the  weakness  of 
his  arguments,  how  incapable  even  sensible  men  are  of  saying  any  thing 
that  has  the  least  tendency  to  shake  the  mind  of  a  christian.  We  must 
take  every  opportunity  to  shew  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  as  through 
the  scantiness  of  materials,  a  part  of  our  evidence  must  come  from  the 
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Athanasius  was  therefore  obliged  once  more  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  All  the  faithful  gathered  round  him 
weeping.  "  We  must  retire  a  little  time,  friends," 
says  he  ;  "  it  is  a  cloud  that  will  soon  fly  over."  He 
took  leave  of  them,  recommending  his  church  to  the 
ablest  of  his  friends,f  and  going  on  board  a  vessel,  he 
fled  by  the  Nile  into  the  obscurer  parts  of  Egypt. 
Still  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  persecu- 
tors followed,  and  were  not  far  from  him  which  induced 
Athanasius  to  use  something  of  that  craftiness  with 
which  Julian  charged  him. J  He  directed  his  com- 
panions to  return  to  Alexandria,  and  to  meet  his  ene- 
mies. The  pursuers  asked  them  earnestly,  "Have  you 
seen  Athanasius  ?"  "  He  is  near,"  sa1^  they,  "  make 
haste  and  you  will  soon  overtake  him."  Thus  delu- 
ded, they  went  forward  with  speed  in  vain  ;  and  the  bi- 
shop, who  had  secreted  himself  during  this  scene,  re- 
turned in  private  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lay  concealed 
till  the  end  of  the  persecution.  Thus  did  the  malice 
of  Julian  expose  this  great  and  good  man  to  use  the 
same  sort  of  artifices,  which  David  did,  when  persecuted 
by  king  Saul,  who  made  the  same  remark  as  Julian 
did,  "  It  is  told  me  that  he  dealeth  very  subtilly  ;"§  a 
conduct  which  probably  extorted  from  him  afterwards 
that  prayer,  "  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying." 

The  active  spirit  of  Julian  was  now  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Persian  monarchy  ;  and  the  pains  and 
expense  which  he  made  use  of  in  sacrifices  and  augu- 
ries may  seem  incredible.  But  his  ardent  mind  was 
one  of  the  fittest  instruments  of  Satanic  infatuation, 

mouth  of  enemies,  it  should  he  observed,  that  there  is  in  the  last  let- 
ter a  confession  of  the  laborious  and  useful  life  of  Athanasius.  He 
stayed  not  a  year  in  his  bishopric  since  his  return  ;  yet  in  that  time  he 
confirmed  the  faithful  in  the  truth,  he  demonstrated  the  power  of  godli- 
ness by  kindness,  liberality,  and  mercy  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends  ; 
he  extended  the  pale  of  the  church  by  the  conversion  of  pagans,  some 
of  noble  birth  ;  and  he  merited  the  indignation,  and  alarmed  the  fears  of 
the  monarch  of  the  Roman  world.  Such  is  the  grace  of  God  operating 
hy  christian  principles  ! 

f  The  original  is  /w>iJe  etfKg,  ax>'  *v8g«T;T*oc  wrttJif.     It   is  not  easy  Uv 
translate  into  English  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  original 
Sozomen,  b.  v.  c.  15.    Socrates,  b.  iii.  c.  14. 
$1  Samuel,  xxiii.  22 
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and  Divine  Providence  was  hastening  his  end.  At 
Antioch  he  was  so  provoked  by  the  psalmody  of  the 
christians,  particularly  the  chorus  which  they  used; 
"  Confounded  be  all  they  that  worship  graven  images," 
that  he  ordered  his  Praetorian  prefect,  Sallust,  to  punish 
them.  He,  though  a  Gentile,  reluctantly  obeyed,  and 
seized  a  number  of  christians.  One  of  them,  Theo- 
dorus,  a  young  man,  was  so  long  and  so  variously  tor- 
tured, that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  God  pre- 
served him  a  long  time  after.  Ruffinus,  the  Latin  ec- 
clesiastical historian,*  declares,  that  he  saw  him  a  long 
time  after,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  felt  any  pain  in 
his  torments.  He  owned  not  much ;  for  a  young  man 
stood  by  him,  wiped  off  his  sweat,  and  encouraged  his 
spirit,  so  that  upon  the  whole  he  felt  during  his  tor- 
tures more  pleasure  than  pain.  A  memorable  instance 
of  the  gracious  care  of  God  over  his  servants  !  Julian 
seems  to  have  increased  in  cruelty,  as  he  came  nearer 
his  end  :  he  persecuted  numbers  at  Antioch.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  in  an  oration,  describes  these  facts 
rather  in  a  rhetorical  than  in  an  accurate  manner,  and 
speaks  also  of  his  horrible  incantations,  and  the  cruel- 
ties attendant  on  his  superstition.  The  description  is 
probably  exaggerated  ;  but  Gregory  was  both  too  in- 
telligent and  too  honest  either  to  have  been  deceived 
himself,  or  to  have  deceived  others  altogether.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Julian  toward  the  christian  part  of  his 
subjects  was  a  tyrant  ;  and  one  instance  more  shall 
close  the  account  of  his  severities.  Publia,  a  widow 
of  great  reputation,  with  a  number  of  virgins  over 
whom  she  presided  at  Antioch,  sung  and  praised  God, 
when  Julian  was  passing  by.  In  particular,  they  sang 
such  parts  of  the  Psalms  as  expose  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  idolatry.  Julian  ordered  them  to  hold 
their  peace,  till  he  had  passed  them.  Publia,  with 
more  zeal  than  charity  I  fear,  encouraged  them,  and 
caused  them  to  sing  on  another  occasion  as  he  passed, 
"  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered,  "f 

*  Socrates,  b.  iil.  c.  19.     Rut.  b.  i.  c.  36.        f  Theodoret,  b.  iii.  c.  19. 
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Julian,  in  a  rage,  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  to  be  buftetted  on  each  side  of  her  face.  The 
eifects  of  passion  seem  but  too  visible  both  in  the  em 
peror  and  the  woman  ;  there  is,  however,  this  differ- 
ence ;  the  one  had  a  zeal  for  God,  the  other  a  con- 
tempt. 

I  studiously  avoid  secular  history  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  having  no  business  with  Julian's  war  against 
the  Persians,*  I  have  only  to  take  notice  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  and  to  make  a  reflection  or  two 
on  the  conduct  of  divine  providence,  on  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  on  the  lessons  of  piety  which  are  ob- 
viously imprinted  on  his  story,  and  on  the  great  de- 
liverance vouchsafed  to  the  church.  He  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  a  Persian  lance  in  a  skirmish.  We 
are  told,  that  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  fil- 
led his  hand  with  the  blood,  and  casting  it  into  the  air, 
said,  "O  Gallil^en,  thou  hast  conqjjered. "f 
Some  think  that  by  that  action  he  meant  to  reproach 
the  sun,  the  idol  of  the  Persians,  for  his  partiality  to 
them,  though  he-  himself  had  been  his  devout  wor- 
shipper. It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  soul  so  active 
and  vehement  as  his,  did  express  his  indignation  in 
some  remarkable  way  at  that  juncture  :  neither  of  the 
accounts  are  improbable,  though  both  cannot  be  true. 
In  his  last  moments  in  his  tent  he  expressed  a  readiness 
to  die,  declaring  that  he  had  learned  from  philosophy , how 
much  more  excellent  the  soul  was  than  the  body,  and 
that  death  ought  rather  to  be  the  subject  of  joy  than  of 
affliction.  He  boasted  that  he  had  lived  without  guilt, 
and  that  he  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the  innocence  of 

.*  I  shall  introduce  here  a  circumstance  which  happened  at  Barxa, 
whithc  r  Julian  went  in  his  inarch  from  Antioch.  There  tie  found  the 
son  of  an  illustrious  citizen  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  for 
following  the  religion  of  the  emperor.  Inviting-  them  to  dinner,  and 
placing  himself  between  them,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  unite  Lhem. 
Finding  the  father  inexorable,  he  promised  the  son  to  be  a  fattier  in  his 
place.  His  religious  addresses  to  the  people  of  this  place  wire  little  re- 
garded by  the  senate  of  Bersa,  which  was  almost  entirely  christian.  So 
deeply  had  this  place  received  Christianity,  and  so  perseveringly  pre- 
served it  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Acts  xvii. 
f  Theodore!,  b.  hi.  C 
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his  private,  and  the  integrity  of  his  publick  life.  He 
reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators,  and 
begged  them  not  to  disgrace  by  their  tears  his  death,  as 
in  a  few  moments  he  should  mix  with  heaven  and  the 
stars.  He  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with 
Maximus  and  Priscus,  his  favourite  philosophers,  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  one 
year  and  eight  months,  in  the  thirty- second  year  of  his 
age.  A  man  of  good  understanding  who  taught  chil- 
dren at  Antioch,  was  in  company  with  Libanius,  who 
asked  him  what  the  carpenter's  son  was  doing.  It 
was  smartly  replied,  "the  Maker  of  the  world,  whom 
you  jocosely  ell  the  carpenter's  son,  is  employed  in 
making  a  coffin."  A  few  days  after  tidings  came  to 
Antioch  of  Julian's  death.*  The  story  is  related  also  by 
authors  somewhat  differently  ;  but  its  substance  seems 
to  be  true,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  suppose  the 
schoolmaster  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
prochecy.  The  minds  of  christians  in  general  must 
have  been  extremely  agitated  during  this  whole  scene 
of  Julian's  attempt  against  the  Persian  empire  :  Their, 
ardent  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  church,  with- 
out the  least  personal  ill  will  to  their  imperial  persecu- 
tor, almost  implied  an  expectation  of  his  death  in  the 
answer  to  their  prayers  ;  and  the  extraordinary  rash- 
ness, with  which  his  military  expedition  was  conduct- 
ed, might  lead  mankind  in  general  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
it  would  end  in  his  ruin. 

The  conduct  of  divine  Providence  is  ever  to  be 
adored  in  hastening  the  death  of  so  formidable  an  ene- 
my to  his  people  ;  whose  schemes  seemed  only  to  re- 
quire length  of  time  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  church. 
But  he  was  suffered  to  aim  at  too  many  objects  at  once, 
the  restoration  of  idolatry,  the  ruin  of  Christianity,  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
That  he  should  have  pursued  this  last  with  such  avidi- 
ty, is  an  instance  of  the  opposition  of  two  parties  to 
each  other,  both  equally  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  church, 
i 

*  Thcodorel. 
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a  idling  very  common  in  history,  by  which  the  Lord 
frequently  saves  his  people.  How  much  more  pru- 
dent had  it  been  in  Julian  to  have  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Persian  monarch,  who  would  gladly  have  ac- 
cepted it,  and  to  have  united  with  him  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  christians,  against  whom  they  both  were  equal- 
ly incensed.  Thus  does  God  infatuate  the  counsels  of 
his  enemies,  and  lead  them  to  quarrel  with  one  another 
for  the  good  of  his  church,  rather  than  to  unite  for  its 
ruin  ! 

If  philosophic  pride  had  not  entirely  hardened  the 
heart  and  stupified  the  conscience  of  the  Apostate,  he 
could  never  have  boasted  in  his  last  moments  of  his 
innocence  and  integrity.  Besides  numberless  evils 
which  a  mind,  not  quite  steeled  against  the  checks  of 
conscience  must  have  perceived,  the  guilt  of  ten  years' 
hypocrisy  surely  should  have  moved  him  to  remorse. 
If  sincerity  be  not  essential  to  virtue  upon  every  possi- 
ble system,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is.  But  from  the 
time  of  his  initiation .  into  the  Platonic  mysteries  at 
Ephesus  to  his  open  avowal  of  paganism,  he  dissem- 
bled in  religion  altogether ;  he  openly  professed  the 
gospel,  and  secretly  worshipped  idols.  His  friend, 
Libanius,  commends  his  hypocrisy.  Philosophers  in 
general,  who  held  that  every  thing  was  God,  and  yet 
constantly  practised  all  the  rites  of  vulgar  polytheism, 
dissembled  continually.  The  mind  of  Julian  seems 
with  astonishing  inconsistency  to  have  united,  in  sin- 
cere belief,  the  refinements  of  philosophy  with  the 
vulgar  idolatry  :  but  his  hypocrisy  with  respect  to 
Christianity,  so  artfully  persisted  in  till  the  death  of 
Constanlius,  is  one  of  the  completest  instances  of  de- 
ceit I  read  of  in  history.  That  man  must  be  either 
extinct  at  death,  or  be  happy  by  a  re-union  with  the 
Deity,  was  the  belief  of  the  philosophers  in  general  : 
and  Julian,  like  them,  avows  it. at  his  death,  and  like 
CiceroS*  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  punishment  for 
sin  ui  an  after-life.     What  is  meant  then  by  the  praises 

*  Sec  liis  Setvei  tute  toward  the  end. 
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so  profusely  conferred  in  our  age  on  philosophic  infi- 
dels? Are  hypocrisy,  Atheism,  the  extinction  of  the 
feelings  of  natural  conscience,  and  a  total  exemption 
from  all  that  modest  sense  of  imbecility  which  is  so 
becoming  a  frail  creature  like  man,  are  these  virtues  '; 
shall  we  be  told,  in  triumph,  how  nobly  Hume  the 
philosopher  died  ?  Is  the  very  worst  frame  of  mind  to 
be  gloried  in  as  the  best  ?  Is  not  skepticism  and  in- 
difference about  a  future  state  a  mark  of  what  the 
scripture  calls,  a  reprobate  mind,  however  it  may  be 
complimented  by  unbelievers  with  the  appellation  of 
a  philosophical  spirit?  How  much  more  amiable  a 
prince  would  Julian  have  been,  if  he  had  lived  like 
Antonius  Pius,  following  the  rules  of  plain  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  how  huge  a  part  of  the  defects  and 
vices  of  his  character  was  owing  to  this  same  philos  i 

Yet  a  tear  of  compassion  is  due  to  this  extraordina- 
ry man.  He  had  seen  a  poor  sample  of  the  gospel  in 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  family  of  Constantine,  and 
had  suffered  deep  and  cruel  injuries  from  them.  Phi- 
losophers catiouusly  watched  him  when  very  young, 
and  infused  their  poison  with  dexterity.  Useful,  lessons 
may  be  learned  from  history  by  young  persons,  who 
among  ourselves  having  been  educated  by  christians 
of  mere  formal  orthodoxy,  are  ever  prone  to  be  seduced 
by  heretical  philosophers.  While  those,  who  profess 
the  gospel,  are  loudly  called  on  to  take  care,  that  they 
express  their  religious  zeal  by  some  thing  more  sub- 
stantial than  words  and  forms.  Young  minds  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  unfruitful  possessors,  are  seri- 
ously warned,  by  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  to  perform 
with  diligence,  what  he  neglected,  namely,  to  search 
the  scriptures  for  themselves  with  prayer.  Had  Julian 
been  as  studious  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  he  was  of 
Plato,  and  prayed  as  earnestly  to  God  through  Christ 
as  he  did  or  seemed  to  do  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  he 
might  have  escaped  the  snare  of  Satan.  But  men  con- 
firm themselves  in  apostacy  and  infidelity,  by  hearken- 
ing to  everj-  thing  that  tends  to  produce  these  evils, 
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and  they  avoid  the  force  of  divine  truth  by. contemptu- 
ous neglect  and  indifference. 

I  wish  the  spirit  of  the  church  could  be  more  an  ob- 
ject of  our  commendation  during-  this  whole  scene  than 
it  is.  No  doubt  many  prayed  sincerely,  and  we  have 
seen  abundant  proofs  of  godly  men  choosing  to  suffer 
rather  than  to  sin.  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a 
great  want  of  primitive  meekness  and  patience.  Per- 
secution under  Julian  was  incurred  too  frequently  by 
christians  without  cause.  Even  just  sentiments  on  this 
subject  were  lost  by  many.  Sozomen,  speaking  of  a  sus- 
picion, that  Julian  was  slain  by  a  christian,  admits  that 
if  it  were  so,  none  could  easily  blame  the  action  :  and 
supposes  that  christians  might  do  innocently  at  least 
what  heathen  patriots  have  done  so  laudably.*  Such 
sentiments,  compared  with  the  primitive  spirit  of  th< 
gospel,  mark  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Church  under  Jovian. 

1  HIS  prince  succeeded  Julian  in  the  year  363,  aged 
about  33  years  ;  his  reign  was  terminated  by  sudden 
death  after  little  more  than  seven  months,  nor  was  there 
any  thing  peculiarly  shining  or  eminent  in  his  talents 
or  character.  Civil  history  does  not  distinguish  him. 
In  ecclesiastical  history  he  merits  a  particular  attention  ; 
for  he  is  the  firstf  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  gives 

*  Sozom.  b.  vi.  c.  11. 
■)-  The  first  Constantine  seems  in  doctrine  to  have  followed  the  Semi- 
Arianism  of  Eusebius,  or  perhaps  more  properly  may  be  said  to  have  not 
understood  the  gospel  in  any  light ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  was  very  faulty.  Of  Constantius  nqthing  need  be 
said.  Of  Philip,  in  the  last  century,  we  know  much  moral  ei  il,  notwith- 
standing his  christian  profession.  I  could  wish  the  render,  with  me  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  characters  by  their  spirituality  and  holiness,  not  by 
talents  and  exploits.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  wonder  that  I  should  make 
(jght  of  the  great  Constantino  in  comparison  of  the  obscure  Jovian' 
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some  clear  evjjdences,  though  not  unequivocal,  of  real 
love  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  accounts  of  this  emperor  had  been  more  ex- 
plicit and  large.  Neither  his  faith,  however,  nor  his 
practice*-  seem  to  contradict  what  I  have  asserted,  and 
Providence  just  showed  him  to  the  Roman  world,  that 
he  might  restore  the  sinking  church,  and  then  removed 
him. 

In  Julian's  time  he  had  given  a  noble  mark  of  chris- 
tian sincerity,  by  declaring  that  he  would  rather  quit 
the  service  than  his  religion,  f  Yet  Julian  kept  him 
near  his  person,  and  employed  him  in  his  fatal  expedi- 
tion ;  an  unequivocal  proof,  that  his  talents  and  capaci- 
ty, though  not  of  the  first  rate,  were  by  no  means  de- 
fective. In  stature  he  was  much  above  the  common 
size,  and  large  in  proportion,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  an  imperial  habit  that  would  suit  him.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  his  character  seems  to  have  been  a 
consistent  frankness,  openness,  and  integrity,  such  as 
I  look  for  in  vain  among  mere  philosophers  and  mere 
heroes.  Nor  can  it  easily  exist  except  in  minds  erect- 
ed by  divine  grace  above  the  crooked  pursuits  of  secu- 
lar ambition.  Though  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
world  was  in  his  eye,  he  forgot  not  that  he  was  a  chris- 
tian, and  was  solicitous  to  confess  his  Saviour,  at  a 
time  when  the  cause  of  paganism  must  have  predomi- 
nated much  in  Julian's  army.  "  I  am  a  christian,"  soys 
he,  "  I  cannot  command  idolators,  and  I  see  the  wrath 
of  the  living  God  ready  to  fall  on  an  army  of  his  ene- 
mies." "  You  command  christians,"  exclaimed  those 
>vho  heard  him  ;  "  the  reign  of  superstition  has  been 
too  short  to  efface  from  our  minds  the  instruction:,  of 
the  great  Constantine  and  of  his  son  Constanius."    Jo- 

*  I  say  seem  to  contradict ;  for  I  am  aware  that  Ammianus  charges 
him  with  gluttonous  and  libidinous  excesses.  But  tliis  author  was  not  :i 
christian,  and  he  expresses  his  hopes,  that  he  might  have  corrected 
them,  and  owns  that  he  was  very  sincere  in  his  religion.  This  seems  as 
much  in  Jovian's  favour  as  may  be  expected  from  Ammianus. 

f  1  follow  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  in  his  life  of  this  prince,  which  i; 
beautifully  written  ;  yet  I  keep  my  eye  on  the  ancient  historians  all  aloog. 
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vian  heard  with  pleasure  and  assented  ;  and  the  pagans 
in  the  army  seem  to  have  been  silent.* 

The  army  was  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  at 
the  time  of  Julian's  death  ;  far  advanced  into  an  ene- 
my's country,  and  without  provisions.  The  rashness 
of  his  predecessor  had  involved  Jovian  in  these  diffi- 
culties, and  compelled  him  to  negotiate  with  Sapor  the 
Persian  king  ;  whose  craft  imposed  on  the  undesign- 
ing  simplicity  of  the  new  emperor.  By  affected  delays 
the  old  Persian  monarch  protracted  the  negotiation,  till 
the  increasing  distress  of  the  Romans  for  want  of  pro- 
visions enabled  Sapor  to  dictate  the  terms  entirely. 
Ammianus  thinks  it  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
better  to  have  tried  the  chance  of  war,  than  to  have 
accepted  any  of  the  conditions  :  but  Jovian  was  a 
christian  ;  he  could  not  gain  advantages  by  fraud  and 
deceit  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  :  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  men  was  to  him  of  more  importance 
than  of  the  distant  provinces  which  he  was  obliged  to 
cede  to  Sapor;  and  it  is  remarkably  providential,  that 
the  first  instance  we  have  on  record  of  an  ignominious 
and  disadvantageous  treaty  concluded  by  the  Romans 
was  under  a  monarch,  who  it  is  hoped  belonged  sin- 
cerely to  him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
Heavy  are  the  complaints  which  Roman  writers  make 
of  this  dishonourable  peace  :  Gregory  Nazianzen  la- 
ments it,  but  throws  the  blame  on  Julian  :  the  pagan 
historian  Eutropius  seems  to  justify  Jovian,  by  calling 
it  a  treaty  ignoble  indeed,  but  necessary. 

I  seem  to  behold  new  maxims  of  government  ap- 
pearing under  the  first  faithful  emperor.     The  rule  of 

•  Theod.  iv  2.  Socrat.  iii.  22.  Both  these  historians  tell  the  same 
story,  though  the  former  somewhat  more  fully.  Ammianus  observes 
indeed,  that  the  victims  and  entrails  were  inspected  for  Jovian,  on  which 
account  Mr.  Gibbon  exults  over  the  destruction  of  Theodoret's  legend. 
But  who  docs  not  see,  that  the  superstitious  practice  having  been  in  high 
vogue  under  Julian,  it  might  be  continued,  for  the  present  at  least,  even 
without  Jovian's  knowledge  ?  how  does  it  appear  that  Theodoret's  nar- 
rative deserves  to  be  called  a  legend,  any  more  than  Ammiann.s',  or  even 
Gibbon's  ?  Besides,  this  objector  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the  authority 
of  Socrates,  who  in  candour  and  veracity  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  eminent 
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the  Psalmist*  in  controversy  was  perhaps  never  more 
punctually  followed  than  by  Jovian.  Though  the  in- 
habitants of  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia  petitioned  him 
with  the  most  violent  importunity,  to  suffer  them  to 
defend  their  fortress  against  the  Persian  king,  from 
their  extreme  unwillingness  to  leave  their  native  coun- 
try", he  answered,  that  he  had  expressly  sworn  to  de- 
li ver  up  the  city,  and  that  he  could  not  elude  an  oath 
by  vain  subtilties.  Crowns  of  gold  were  usually  of- 
fered by  cities  to  new  princes.  The  people  of  Nisibis, 
willing  to  remain  under  the  Roman  government,  very 
sedulously  performed  this  act  of  homage.  Jovian  re- 
in sed  the  crown;  but  they  at  length,  .in  a  manner, 
compelled  him  to  accept  of  it.  Nothing,  however, 
could  move  him  from  his  purpose.  He  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  depart  with  their  effects,  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  exas- 
perated by  their  insults  and.  importunities.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  done  all  that  circumstances  allowed. 
He  ordered  Amida,  whither  most  of  them  retired,  and 
which  had  been  almost  ruined  by  Sapor,  to  be  rebuilt 
for  their  use,  and  settled  them  there.  Not  only  pagan, 
but  some  christian  authors  reproach  Jovian  for  execut- 
ing the  treaty  with  so  much  fidelity.  I  confess  he  ap- 
pears to  me  highly  amiable  in  those  very  things,  for 
which  he  has  been  so  much  censured.  It  was  an  act 
worthy  of  a  prince  who  served  Jesus  Christ,  to  dread 
more  the  loss  of  truth  and  the  wrath  of  God,  on  account 
of  perjury,  than  the  loss  of  territory.  It  is  difficult  for 
men  to  divest  themselves  of  the  regard  for  worldly 
honour  and  greatness.  This  illusion  gives  Jovian  a 
mean  appearaiice  in  the  eyes  of  most  writers,  f  Could 
such  a  man  be  fit  to  govern  an  empire  ?  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  if  christian  principles  place  a  man 
under  disadvantages  in  some  worldly  respects,  they 
> ■ompensate  for  these  in  others.      The  same  fear  of 

'   Fsal.  xv.  4.    He  that  sweai'eth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not. 
|  It  is  astonishing-  how  the  Abbe  de  la  Bletcrie  could  be  induced  to 
think,  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise,  and  should 
a  dissertation  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
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God,  which  hindered  Jovian  from  -breaking  his  word, 
would  have  kept  him  from  entering-  into  a  war  of  such 
madness  and  folly,  as  lie  found  himself  involved  in  at 
his  accession. 

These  secular  transactions  would  not  have  engaged 
my  attention,  were  they  not  connected  with  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  religious  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
prince.  When  I  can  meet  with  an  exalted  personage, 
who  evidences  a  christian  spirit,  I  shall  think  his  ac- 
tions belong  properly  to  this  history.  But  to  proceed  : 
at  Carrhze  in  Mesopotamia,  a  city  wholly  pagan,  the 
messenger  who  brought  the  first  news  of  Julian's  death, 
was  near  being  stoned.  Never  was  paganism  more 
completely  disappointed.  Her  hopes  in  an  instant 
vanished  as  a  dream,  and  the  church  triumphed  in 
praising  her  God,  who  is  eve*  faithful  to  his  promises. 
Real  saints  would  doubtless  shew  their  thankfulness  in. 
a  becoming  manner,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  par- 
ticularly careful  in  an  oration  which  he  published  on 
the  occasion  to  exhort  christians  to  display  their  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  charity.  But  compassion  for  a 
perishing  enemy,  and  fear  at  the  prospect  of  prosperity, 
were  not  exhibited  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  An- 
tioch,  in  particular,  personally  hostile  to  Julian,  and 
filled  with  Arianism,  demonstrated,  how  much  it  had 
fallen  from  christian  purity.  Public  entertainments, 
sacred  and  profane  festivals,  filled  this  voluptuous  city- 
Dances  and  public  shews  were  seea  in  the  churches ; 
and  the  theatres  resounded  with  insulting  exclama- 
tions. There  the  victory  of  the  cross  was  published, 
there  Maximus  was  addressed,  as  if  present.  "  Fond 
Maximus  I  what  is  become  of  thy  predictions  ?  God 
and  his  Christ  have  conquered.'' 

Jovian  led  his  army  to  Antioch,  in  which  he  remain- 
ed six  weeks,  and  applied  himself  to  the  regulation  of 
religion.  The  conduct  of  his  predecessor  had  involv- 
ed him  in  intricate  difficulties  both  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  in  civil.  The  whole  empire  was  torn  with 
distractions,  and  Julian's  affected  toleration  had  been 
attended  with  the  horrors  of  real  persecution.    Already- 
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on  his  death  the  temples  were  every  where  shut  :*  the 
priests  absconded,  the  philosophers  had  quitted  the 
cloak,  and  resumed  their  common  dress.  To  so  great 
a  despair  were  the  pagans  reduced.  Within  the  church, 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Arians  were  every  where  at  va- 
riance ;  Antioch  itself  was  split  into  three  divisions. 
The  Donatists,  in  Africa,  exercised  a  turbulence  that 
required  the  interference  of  the  magistrate.  The  No- 
vatians,  faulty  only  in  a  narrow  bigotry  and  excess  of 
discipline,  had  kept  up  some  good  understanding  with 
the  general  church,  had  joined  her  in  the  defence  of 
the  faith  against  Arianism,  had  endured  persecution  in 
common  with  her,  while  Arianism  triumphed ;  and 
some  of  them  at  Martinium,  in  Paphlagonia,  had  cut  in 
pieces  several  companies  of  soldiers,  who  under  Con- 
stantius  had  been  sent  to  oblige  them  to  embrace  Ari- 
anism. But  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  if  we  except 
the  mad  excesses  of  the  Donatists,  a  kind  of  truce  had 
prevailed  among  the  contending  parties.  Immediately 
on  his  death  their  eyes  were  solicitously  directed  to 
his  successor,  to  see  what  measures  he  would  pursue. 
Himself  a  sincere  believer  of  the  primitive  faith,  he 
yet  abhorred  persecution.  Convinced  that  conscience 
could  not  be  forced,  and  that  a  voluntary  religion  only 
was  acceptable  to  God,  he  made  a  law,  by  which  he 
permitted  the  pagans  to  re-open  their  temples,  and  ex- 
ercise their  religion.  Yet  he  peremptorily  forbad 
witchcraft  and  impostures.  He  suffered  the  public 
sacrifices,  but  put  a  stop  to  the  overflowings  of  magic 
and  enchantments,  with  which  Julian  had  filled  the  em- 
pire ;  in  fine,  he  granted  the  pagans  more  than  Con- 
stantius  had  allowed,  and  placed  them  in  the  same  state 
in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  great  Constantine, 
In  this  toleration  there  was  an  effective  sincerity,  to 
which  that  of  Julian  had  no  just  pretensions.  In  the 
former  reign  the  christian  found  himself  only  nominal- 
ly free  ;  in  the  latter  the  pagan  found  himself  really 
so.    Philosophers  themselves  were  admitted  to  court  -9 

*  Socrates.- 
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though  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  be^ 
come  the  bosom  friends  of  a  christian  emperor.    Some 
of  the  courtiers  insulted  them  ;  Jovian  himself  was  too 
just  and  generous  to  do  it.    Even  Libanius  and  Maxi- 
mus,  the  pillars   of  paganism  and  philosophy,  were 
spared  ;  we  may  thence  judge  how  mildly  others  were 
treated.     At  Constantinople  also  sacrifices  were  pub- 
licly offered  for  the  solemnity  of  the  consulship  of  Jo- 
vian.    He  even  permitted  Themistius,  an  illustrious 
pagan  magistrate,  to  harangue  before  him  on  the  pro- 
priety of  religious  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  to  thank  him  for  the  liberty  which  he  gave 
to  his  subjects.     His  speech  on  the  occasion  need  not 
be  given  ;  the  sentiments  are  now  common  and  trite  ; 
something  right  and  something  wrong,  as  is  usual  at 
this  day,  appears  on  the  face  of  it.     The  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  the  iniquity  of  compulsion  are  just- 
ly stated ;  and  like  all  men  who  are  void  of  any  true 
religious  principle,  he  intimates  that  all  religions  are 
equally  true  and  equally  pleasing  to  God.      But  it 
seems  a  pitiable  thing  that  none  of  the  learned  and  phi- 
losophical pagans  should  have  found  out  this  doctrine 
before  !  if  they  had,  how  much  christian  blood  would 
have  been  spared  !  It  would  have  redounded  more  to 
their  credit,  if  they  had  made  or  propagated  this  dis- 
covery during  the  christian  persecutions.     To  speak 
of  it  now,  when  they  were  the  inferior  party,  looks 
more  like  selfishness  than   liberality.      Philosophers 
wrote  against  christians  with   much  animosity,  and 
some  of  them  joined  actively  in  persecuting  ;  I  recol- 
lect not  one  before  Themistius  who  pleaded  for  tolera- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  Jovian  declared  Christianity  to  be 
the  established  religion,  and  replaced  in  the  standard 
the  figure  of  the  cross,  which  Julian  had  taken  away. 
He  ordered  the  christians  to  be  restored  to  their 
churches,  recalled  their  exiles,  and  reinstated  them  in 
all  their  privileges.  One  Magnus,  an  officer  of  note, 
had  burned  by  his  private  authority  th^  church  of  Be- 
rytus  in  Phoenicia.     He  was  himself  an  unprincipled 
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man,  ardent  in  persecution.  Jovian  was  very  near  be- 
heading him  ;  but  contented  himself  with  obliging  him 
to  rebuild  the  church  at  his  own  expense. 

Thus  did  Jovian  prove  himself  the  defender  of  chris 
tianity  as  the  established  religion,  and  of  toleration  ai 
the  same  time.  The  ingenuity  of  man  can  proceed  no 
farther  in  such  a  subject.  The  principles  of  church 
government,  which  have  for  an  hundred  years  subsist- 
ed among  ourselves,  were  in  their  great  outlines  intro- 
duced by  Jovian  into  the  empire  :  and  on  the  whole 
convey  a  just  idea  of  the  integrity  of  his  heart  and  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding.* 

Athanasius  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Ju- 
lian, than  he  suddenly  appeared  again  at  Alexandria,  to 
the  agreeable  surprise  of  his  people.  A  letter  from 
Jovian  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and  it  was  conceiv- 
ed in  these  terms.  "  To  the  most  religious  friend  of 
God,  Athanasius.  As  we  admire  beyond  expression 
the  sanctity  of  your  life,  in  which  shine  forth  the  marks 
of  resemblance  to  the  God  of  the  universe,!  and  your 
zeal  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  we  take  you,  vener- 
able bishop,  under  our  protection.  You  deserve  it  by 
the  courage  which  you  have  shewn  in  the  most  painful 
labours,  and  your  contempt  of  persecutors  and  menac- 
ing words.  Holding  in  your  hand  the  helm  of  faith, 
which  is  so  dear  to  you,  you  cease  not  to  combat  for 

*  This  praise  seems  due  to  Jovian  in  general  for  his  conduct  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  determine  precisely  the  line  which 
he  ought  to  have  pursued.  Numbers  speak  with  great  confidence  on  the 
subject  of  religious  establishments  and  toleration,  who  have  never  weigh- 
ed the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  involved.  A  more  proper  place  to 
investigate  it  may  occur,  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

f  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  this  impious  and  extravagant  flattery,  Who  but 
a  person  either  exceedingly  prejudiced  or  ignorant  would  have  hazarded 
such  an  assertion  ?  I  scruple  not  to  charge  the  learned  critic  with  both. 
His  prejudice  will  not  allow  him  to  bear  a  siiort  interval  of  the  prosperity 
of  Athanasius  with  patience,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  scriptures  has  led 
him  here  to  express  his  prejudice  with  peculiar  absurdity.  Every  child 
in  divinity  knows,  that  to  say,  a  man  resembles  God,  or  bears  his  image 
and  likeness,  means  no  morej  than  "  that  he  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  that  of  him  created  him,"  that  he  is  what  Adam  was  be- 
fore the  fall,  what  every  christian  is  made  by  grac<-.  What  an  immei 
of  learning  do  some  men  attain^witbout  knowing  the  very  elements  af 
New  Testament ! 
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the  truth,  nor  to  edify  the  christian  people,  who  find  in 
you  the  perfect  model  of  all  virtues.  For  these  reasons 
we  recal  you  immediately,  and  we  order  you  to  return, 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Return  to  the  holy 
churches  ;  feed  the  people  of  God.  Let  the  pastor  at 
the  head  of  the  flock  offer  up  prayers  for  our  person  ; 
for  we  are  persuaded,  that  God  will  diffuse  on  us  and 
on  our  fellow- christians  his  signal  favours,  if  you  afford 
the  assistance  of  your  prayers." 

Jovian  wrote  to  him  again,  to  ask  instruction  with 
respect  to  the  Arian  controversy.    Athanasius  entering 
into  his  views,  convened  some  bishops,  and  answered 
him  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  recommending  to  him 
the  Nicene  faith,  and  defending  it  in  his  usual  manner. 
Jovian  directed  him  to  come  to  Antioch,  where  he  was 
graciously  received.  Arrian  and  Candidus,  two  Arians, 
relations  also  of  the  emperor,  came  to  him  at  Antioch, 
having  conceived  some  hope  of  his  favour.    Euzoius, 
also  the  bishop  of  that  city,  where  Arianism  was  strong, 
and  some  other  Arians,  laboured  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  as  their  party 
had  done  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.     The  Macedo- 
nians too,  the  followers  of  the  deposed  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  taught  them  to  deny  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  solicited  the  emperor  for  the  pre- 
dominancy in  the  church.     "  I  hate  disputes,"  replied 
Jovian ;   "I  love  and  honour  men  of  peace,  and  pro- 
moters of  union."    The  Arians,  confounded  with  such 
a  sentence,  communicated  with  Meletius  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  subscribed  the  council  of  Nice. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  their  sincerity  ;  under  any  the 
most  moderate  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  con- 
troversy, Arian  duplicity  must  strike  every  reader.    At 
any  rate  Jovian  was  not  to  blame  ;  he  plainly  declared, 
that  he  would  constrain  no  man,  and  he  said  so  sincere- 
ly.    But  power,  not  mere  toleration,  was  their  object. 
Jovian  also  strove  in  vain  to  heal  the  division  between 
the  followers  of  Meletius  and  Paulinus,  which  has  been 
mentioned  above. 
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The  Arians  of  Alexandria-  attempted  to  gain  the 
episcopal  See  for  one  Lucius,  a  man  void  of  all  piety, 
and  made  application  for  him  to  the  emperor  with  Lu- 
cius at  their  head.  The  friends  of  Athanasius  sent 
deputies  also  on  their  part  to  oppose  them  ;  the  inter- 
ference of  Constantine,  and  still  more  of  Constantius 
in  the  expulsion  of  bishops  in  cities  of  great  note  in  the 
empire,  had  established  an  unhappy  precedent,  which 
was  followed  too  frequently.  A  short  extract  of  the 
conferences  may  throw  some  light  on  the  character  of 
Jovian  and  on  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time.  "  We 
beg  your  power,  your  majesty,  your  piety,"  say  the 
Arians,  "  to  give  us  audience."  Who  and  whence 
are  you  ?  "  Sir,  we  are  christians."  Whence,  and  of 
what  city  ?  "Of  Alexandria."  What  do  you  desire 
of  me  ?  "  To  give  us  a  bishop."  I  have  ordered  Atha- 
nasius to  return  to  his  See.  "  Sir,  this  man  has  been 
banished  many  years  for  crimes,  of  which  he  is  not 
cleared."  A  soldier  of  the  emperor's  guard  interpos- 
ed. "  Sir,  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  examine  who 
these  people  are,  the  remains  of  the  faction  of  George, 
the  villain  who  desolated  Alexandria."  At  these 
words,  Jovian,  (who  was  on  horseback,  when  they  met 
him,)  spurred  his  horse,  and  left  them.  The  Arians 
were  not  so  repulsed  ;  they  presented  themselves  to 
Jovian  a  second  time.  "  We  have  several  heads  of 
accusation  against  Athanasius,  which  we  are  able  to 
prove.  It  is  thirty  years  since  he  was  banished  by 
Constantine  and  Constantius  Of  immortal  memory." 
The  accusations  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  replied 
Jovian,  are  out  of  date.  I  know  why  he  was  accused. 
and  how  he  was  banished.  A  third  time  Jovian  beins 
importuned  by  the  same  petitioners,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  Athanasians  speaking  at  the  same  time,  Jo 
said,  "  when  all  speak  together,  one  cannot  underst;  i 
who  is  in  the  right.  Choose  two  persons  on  both . 
sides ;  I  cannot  answer  both  of  you."  The  Arians 
begged  the  emperor  to  set  over  them  any  person  except 

"  Opera  Atiiaimsi,  r.  J  p  r82     SeeBlefo 
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Athanasius.  "  I  have  made  enquiries,"  said  he  ;  "  he 
teaches  sound  doctrine."  "  It  is  true  he  speaks  well," 
answered  the  Arians,  "but  means  ill."  The  emperor 
replied,  "  I  need  no  other  testimony  ;  if  he  means  ill, 
he  must  give  account  of  that  to  God.  We  men  hear 
words;  God  alone  knows  the  heart."  "The  treas- 
urer," said  a  lawyer,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  "  has  taken 
some  houses  from  me  on  account  of  Athanasius."  Is 
Athanasius  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  treasurer  '? 
"I  have  a  charge  against  Athanasius,"  said  another 
lawyer,  named  Patalas,  a  pagan.  What  business, 
said  the  emperor,  has  a  pagan  like  thee  to  trouble  him- 
self about  christians  ?  Enraged  at  the  attempts  of  the 
Arians  to  corrupt  the  eunuchs  of  his  court,  he  made 
them  to  undergo  the  torture  to  discover  the  bottom  of 
the  intrigue,  and  said  he  would  treat  his  first  domestics 
in  the  same  manner,  if  they  followed  such  measures. 
He  sent  Athanasius  to  his  diocese,  where  he  lived  ten 
years  longer,  and  directed  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  plainness  and  frank  manners  of  Jovian,  mixed 
with  firmness,  are  evident  in  this  account ;  so  is  the 
inveterate  malignity  of  the  Arians  ;  and  every  serious 
reader  will  deplore  the  power  which  Satan  gains  over 
a  people  once  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  religious  party 
in  opposition  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  will  see 
matter  of  caution  not  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel. 

While  Jovian  was  at  Antioch,  he  was  much  aspers- 
ed by  the  wits  of  that  city.  His  person,  it  was  said, 
was  formed,  at  the  expense  of  his  mind.  The  measure 
of  his  stature  is  that  of  his  folly.  Calumnies  were 
propagated  against  him,  and  the  spirit  of  satire  was 
indulged  with  much  freedom. 

But  notwithstanding  these  censures,  the  acknowl- 
edgements of  pagans  themselves  in  favour  of  Jovian, 
his  talent  of  knowing  men  and  employing  them  ac- 
cordingly, his  attention  to  find  out  persons  of  merit, 
his  care  of  Christian  doctrine  and  piety,  his  integrity 
and  openness,  and  above  all  his  strict  conscientious- 
ness, the  like  to  which  I  find  nothing  in  pagan  heroes 
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and  patriots,  announced,  though  not  the  splendid  gen- 
ius, yet  the  man  of  sound  understanding,  and  promised 
10  the  world  a  wise  and  pious  government.  It  is  im- 
possible that  Ammianus  could  have  had  a  mean  opin- 
ion of  him,  since  when  he  speaks  of  his  faults,  he  owns 
that  he  might  have  lived  to  correct  them.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  character  of  the  solid,  not  the  shining 
kind  ;  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  I  fear  was  unwor- 
thy of  him.  He  was  soon  removed,  and  so  very  sud- 
denly, that  it  was  suspected,  he  had  not  died  a  natural 
death ;  though  of  this  no  proof  was  given.  The 
Christians  sincerely  wept,  the  pagans  in  general  spake 
well  of  him  ;  the  Arians  soon  endeavoured  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  decease,  and  the  church  was  once  more 
involved  in  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Church  under  Valens  ;  the  Death,  Character,  and 
Writings  ofAthanasius. 

J  OVIAN  was  succeeded  by  two  brothers,  Valenti- 
nian  and  Valens ;  the  former  governed  in  the  west,  the 
latter  in  the  east.  Valentinian  followed  the  plan  of 
Jovian  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Valens,  a  man  of 
weak  capacity  himself,  had  not  been  yet  bapized,  and 
seemed  as  little  qualified  to  judge  of  matters  of  reli- 
gion, as  of  government.  Valentinian,  whom  fraternal 
affection  induced  to  make  him  his  colleague  in  the 
empire,  had  been  in  vain  advised  to  choose  another 
person.  The  Arians,  who  under  Eudoxius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  had  ruled  the  capital  in  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  rejoiced  to  find 
Valens  equally  supple  and  ductile  as  that  emperor. 
Even  the  party  of  Macedonius,  a  sort  of  Semi- Arians, 
who  allowed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  like  the  Father, 
though  not  of  the  same  substance,  and  who  were  like- 
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wise  enemies  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  could 
not.  yam  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  but  were  perse- 
cuted as  well  as  the  orthodox  ;  while  Eudoxius',  with 
the  complete  Arians,  who  would  not  allow  the  similar- 
ity of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  engrossed  all  the  churches. 
The   Semi- Arians,   induced  by  these  circumstances, 
entered  into  connections  with  Liberius  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  re-united  themselves  with  the  orthodox  churches  of 
the  west ;  yet  one  can  have  no  great  idea  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  this  sect,  as  they  would  have  probably  persisted 
in  their  heresy,  if  Valens  had  favoured  their  notion  : 
many  of  them,  however,  might  be  perverted  by  the 
subtilties  of  disputation,  and  be  more  orthodox  in  their 
hearts  than  in  their  expressions.     Valens*  ordered  all 
the  followers  of  the  Nicene  faith  to  be  expelled  from 
Constantinople.  In  this  persecution  were  included  the 
Novatians.     Their  churches  were  ordered  to  be  shut 
up,  as  well  as.  their  persons  to  be .  banished.     For  the 
orthodox  of  the  general  church  had  no  places  of  wor- 
ship from  the  days  of  Constantius ;  and  Jovian  their 
friend  had  not  lived  to  come  to  his  capital.     One  Age- 
lius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  was  exiled,  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable sanctity  and  virtue,  and  remarkable  for   his 
perfect  contempt  of  money.     Yet  was  he  restored  not 
long  after,  and  he  recovered  the  churches  of  his  com- 
munion.    He'  owed  this,  under  Providence,   to  one 
Marcian,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,   a   Novatian 
presbyter,  who  tutored  two  daughters  of  the  emperor. 
On  this  account  the  Novatians  were  at  length  tolerated, 
while  the  general  church  suffered  the  rigour  of  banish- 
ment, and  was  silent  by  compulsion,  and  while  the 
Arians  tyrannized  over  all  the  Christian  world  in  the 
east.     Yet   the  Novatians  were  still  infested  by  the 
Arians,  because  they  cherished  and  loved  in  a  tender 
manner  their  brethren  of  the  general  church,  f 


•  Soz.  c.  ix. 

|  Hyet?rw  icctt  tngyiv.  B.  iv.  c.  9.  Socrates.  This  historian,  having  himself 

a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  Novatians,  we  learn  something'  from 

him  concerning-  this  people.     £  wish  he  had  given   us  more  information. 

But  their  charity  and  tenderness  toward  the  general  church  in  its  dis  - 
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We  must  once  more  see  Athanasius  attacked  by 
the  enemies  of  Christian  piety.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  year  367,  Valens,  at  the  solicitation  of  Eudoxius, 
ordered  the  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  and  were  afterwards  restored,  to  be 
expelled  from  their  churches.  By  virtue  of  this  order 
Tatian,  governor  of  Alexandria,  attemped  to  drive  Ath- 
anasius out  of  that  city.  The  prelate  had  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  Long  experience  of  his  integrity  and 
virtue,  respect  for  his  talents,  and  compassion  for  his 
sufferings  had  secured  him  this  the  most  reasonable 
and  the  most  glorious  of  all  empires.  The  prefect 
was  so  sensible  of  this,  that  for  sometime  he  dared  not 
proceed  to  execute  his  orders.  At  length  he  broke 
one  night  with  an  armed  force  into  his  church,  where 
he  generally  lodged,  and  sought  for  his  person  in  every 
place;  but  in  vain.  Athanasius  probably  warned  be- 
forehand of  the  danger,  had  retired,  and  remained  for 
four  months  concealed  in  his  father's  sepulchre.  This 
was  the  fourth  time  that  he  had  fled  from  Alexandria. 
Valens,  however,  from  the  dread  he  seems  to  have  had 
of  the  people,  ordered  him  to  be  recalled,  nor  could 
Lucius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria,  prevail  on  him 
to  give  Athanasius  any  more  disturbance.  About 
this  time  Valens  himself  received  baptism  from  Eu  - 
doxius,  who  had  such  an  ascendant  over  the  weak  em- 
peror, as  to  induce  him  to  swear,  that  he  would  never 
depart  from  the  Arian  creed.* 

A  council  was  held  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia  about 
this  time  :  a  few  of  its  canons  shall  be  mentioned,  as 
they  will  throw  some  light  on  the  spirit  of  religion. 
One  of  them  prohibits  the  ordination  of  men  lately 

tress,  while  they  themselves  were  indulged  with  toleration,  and  their 
suffering  some  molestation  from  the  reigning  party,  because  of  their  af- 
fection for  those  who  endured  persecution  for  righteousness  sake,  reflects 
an  amiable  lustre  on  the  character  of  these  dissenters.  And  1  wish  the 
lesson  it  is  calculated  to  teach  were  well  attended  to  at  this  day.  Let 
men  who  love  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  are  content  to  suffer  for  it  in 
the  world,  adorn  it  by  brotherly  love,  and  leave  political  contentions  and 
the  arts  of  ambition  to  the  enemies  of  the  gospel. 
f  Theod.  IV.  c.  12.  Fleury,  b.  16.  8. 
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baptized ;  and  so  far  agrees  with  the  sacred  rule.1 
The  choice  of  those  appointed  to  the  priesthood  was 
not  to  be  left  to  the  people,  but  the  bishops  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  metropolitans,  after  a  long  probation  of 
their  faith  and  morals.  In  this,  an  alteration  was 
doubtless  made  from  the  customs,  which  had  obtained 
before  the  times  of  Constantine,  and  the  metropolitans 
now  exercised  the  same  power  which  the  apostles -had 
done,  who  doubtless  ordained  pastors  in  all  the 
churches  by  their  own  authority.  The  council  or- 
ders! clergymen  not  to  lend  money  upon  usury,  nor 
to  visit  taverns  and  houses  of  entertainment,  nor  to 
assist  at  the  public  shews  exhibited  at  marriages  and 
festivals.  A  proof,  I  fear,  that  their  manners  were 
grown  more  lax  and  dissolute.  The  invocation  of  an- 
gels is  also  solemnly  forbidden  ;  a  proof  that  this  spe- 
cies of  idolatry  had  already  crept  into  the  church,  and 
a  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  the  Romanists. 
Presbyters  are  forbidden  also  to  practice  magic  and 
enchantment :  pity  that  there  should  be  occasion  to 
make  such  a  canon  !  On  the  whole,  this  council, 
though  it  appears  seriously  bent  on  the  support  of  good 
discipline  and  manners,  evidences  a  great  and  deep 
corruption  to  have  taken  place  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
Valens  himself,  being  at  Tomi,  a  city  of  Scythia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  ordered  Brettannio 
the  bishop  to  meet  and  communicate  with  him  and  his 
Arian  attendants,  who  came  to  the  bishop's  church  for 
that  purpose,  Brettannio  firmly  refused,  professing 
his  regard  for  the  Nicene  faith,  and  leaving  the  empe- 
ror he  went  to  another  church,  and  all  his  congrega- 
tion followed  him.  Valens  with  his  attendants  being 
left  alone,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  bishop 
to  be  banished,  though  political  reasons  induced  him 
soon  after  to  permit  his  return.  The  Scythians  were 
indignant  at  the  banishment  of  their  bishop  a  man  re- 
nowned among  themj  for  piety  and  integrity,  and  Va- 
lens dreaded  their  revolt.     Of  the  conduct  of  Basil 

'  1  Tim,  iii.  6.    t  Fleury,  b.  xyi.  c.  12.    *  Soz.  b.  vi.  21 
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and  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  these  times,  it  will  be  more 
proper  to  speak  in  the  course  of  their  story,  as  they  arc 
men  who  deserve  to  be  held  out  to  the  more  distinct 
attention  of  the  reader.  Antioch  was  sorely  shaken 
with  the  conflicts  of  this  persecution.  There  Arianism 
triumphed,  both  in  numbers  and  in  power,  though  the 
influence  of  the  two  orthodox  bishops,  Meletius  and 
Paulinus,  under  God  preserved  a  considerable  rem- 
nant. For  wherever  men  of  firm  piety  ruled  in  the 
churches,  they  were  unable  to  check  the  torrent.  On 
the  death  of  Eudoxius  in  370  the  Arians  chose  Demo- 
philus  in  his  room,  and  Valens  approved  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  orthodox  elected  at  the  same  time  Eva- 
grius  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Valens,  incensed, 
banished  both  him  and  the  bishop  who  had  dared  to 
ordain  him. 

On  this  occasion,  eighty  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to 
the  emperor  at  Nicomedia  to  complain  of  his  conduct. 
Enraged  at  their  presumption,  and  yet  afraid  of  a  sedi- 
tion, he  gave  private  orders  to  Modestus,  his  prefect, 
to  murder  them  secretly.  The  execution  of  this  order 
deserves  to  be  known  in  all  ages.  The  prefect  pre- 
tended, that  he  would  send  them  into  banishment, 
with  which  they  cheerfully  acquiesced.  But  he  di- 
rected the  mariners  to  set  the  ship  on  fire,  as  soon  as 
they  were  gone  to  sea.  The  mariners  did  so,  and  go- 
ing into  a  boat  which  followed  them,  escaped.  The 
burning  vessel  was  driven  by  a  strong  west  wind  into 
the  haven  of  Dacidizus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  where 
it  was  consumed  with  the  ministers.*  The  intention 
of  concealing  what  was  done  was  frustrated  ;  and  the 
wickedness  and  inhumanity  of  the  murder  appeared 
more  odious,  by  the-  meanness  with  which  it  was  con 
trived. 

Caesarius,  the  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  had 
been  recalled  to  court 'by  Jovian,  and  Valens  made  him 
quaestor  of  Bithynia.     His  brother  exhorted  him  tQ 

f'Socrates,  b>.  4.  c.  J6  > 
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disengage  himself  from  the  world,  which  at  length  hq 
did,  and  died  soon  after. 

Athanasius  had  the  courage  to  expel  from  the  church 
the  governor  of  Lybia,  a  man  wholly  given  up  to  cru- 
elty and  debauchery  :  nor  was  the  world  then  so  de- 
generated, as  to  despise  altogether  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  A  council  held  at  Antioch  by  the  faithful, 
consisting  of  an  hundred  and  forty-six  bishops>  pa- 
thetically bewailed  the  times  :  and  among  other  things 
they  observed,  that  the  infidels  laughed  at  these  evils, 
and  staggered  the  weak  ;  while  true  christians  avoid- 
ing the  churches,  as  being  now  nurseries  of  impiety, 
went  into  deserts,  and  lifted  up  their  hands  to  God 
with  sighs  and  tears. 

Melitius,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  council,  was  ban- 
ished the  third  time,  and  sent  into  Armenia,  his  own 
country.  The  other  bishop,  Paulinus,  whose  flock 
was  small,  was  spared.  The  Meletians  deprived  of 
their  churches,  assembled  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
near  Antioch,  and  heard  the  word  of  God.  But  from 
this  place  also  they  were  driven,  and  many  of  them 
were  thrown  into  the  Orontes. 

Maximus,  the  philosopher  and  friend  of  Julien,  was 
at  length  made  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Valens,  for 
some  magical  contrivances  real  or  pretended. 

At  Edessa,  the  orthodox  were  wont  to  meet  in  a 
field  ;  Valens  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed  ;  but  the 
resolution  of  a  woman  who  hastened  thither  as  on  pur- 
pose to  suffer  martyrdom  staggered  his  mind,  and 
caused  him  to  cease  from  the  attempt. 

Another  method  was  taken  ;  the  pastors  of  Edessa 
were  sent  into  banishment ;  some  of  them  were  con- 
ducted to  Antinous,*  where  observing  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  to  be  pagans,  they  employed  them- 
selves in  taking  pains  for  their  eternal  salvation.  Pro- 
togenes  particularly  taught  the  children  to  write  and 
to  read  the  psalms  of  David,  and  suitable  passages  of 

»  A  place,  I  suppose,  in  Thebais,  in  Egypt. 
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the  New  Testament ;  and  though  the  account  we  have 
here  is  very  defective,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  was  increased  by  this 
means.* 

Athanasius  died  in  the  year  373,  after  he  had  been 
bishop  forty-six  years,  and  being  desired  to  nominate 
a  successor,  he  mentioned  Peter  an  aged  saint,  and  the 
faithful  companion  of  his  labours.  Let  us  pause  a 
little  to  view  the  writings  and  character  of  this  great 
man. 

A  person  so  actively  employed,  and  so  wholly  taken 
up  during  the  course  of  a  long  life  with  a  single  con- 
troversy, is  not  likely  to  leave  behind  him  writings  very 
instructive  to  after  ages.  I  run  through  his  works, 
and  find  nothing  important  in  them,  except  what  re-  ■ 
lates  to  the  Arian  controversy.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
nervous,  clear,  argumentative,  and  every  where  discov- 
ers the  man  of  sense,  except  in  the  life  of  Anthony 
the  monk,  and  other  monastic  pieces  ;  the  supersti- 
tions and  follies  of  which  unhappy  perversion  of  piety 
received  but  too  liberal  a  support  from  his  influence. 
But  such  were  the  times  ;  and  in  public  life,  the  abuses 
of  Christianity  were  so  many,  that  I  wonder  not,  that 
the  most  godly  had  the  strongest  relish  for  monasti- 
cism,  in  an  age  when  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  was  so  much  darkened.  His  two  treatises 
against  the  gentiles  bid  the  fairest  to  shew  his  general 
knowledge  and  spirit  in  religion,  because  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  Arian  controversy.  In  them  he  dis- 
covers the  source  of  idolatry  to  be  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  Men  being  fallen 
from  God,  cannot  erect  their  minds  to  things  spiritual, 
but  sink  down  to  things  earthly  and  sensual.  He  al- 
lows the  evil  propensity  of  nature,  and  describes  its 
effects  very  justly  ;  at  the  same  time,  like  Justin  and 
other  of  the  fathers  whom  we  have  seen,  he  speaks  of 
the  free  will  of  man,  and  of  his  power  of  resisting  this 
propensity,  using  the  same  greek  term.f     He  speak s 

•  Fleury,  32  b,  v.    f  Ayri£ttjw 
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very  solidly  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  de- 
scribes it  as  essential  to  the  recovery  of  fallen  man,  and 
speaks  of  the  propriety  of  man's  being  taught  by  hiiri, 
who  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father.  Redemption  by  his 
cross  he  speaks  of  in  a  manner  perfectly  scriptural  ; 
but  little  is  to  be  found  in  him  of v  the  experience  of 
these  doctrines,  and  their  application  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  ;  nor  does  he  dwell  much  on  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  holy  spirit.  Opposition  to  Arianism 
absorbed  his  whole  soul,  and  he  keeps  it  in  constant 
view  throughout  all  his  writings,  or  nearly  so,  ex- 
cept in  his  two  discourses  to  the  gentiles.  His  ad- 
dress to  Constantius  is  vehement  and  persuasive  ;  but, 
though  full  of  integrity,  it  is  wanting  in  meekness.  la 
his  apology  for  his  flight,  he  amply  vindicates  himself 
by  scriptural  and  apostolical  authority.  His  book  on 
the  psalms  explains  very  justly  their  excellencies.  He 
shews,  that  in  them  is  found  the  whole  sum  of  duty, 
all  the  arguments  of  prayer,  all  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament :  he  observes  with 
great  propriety,  that  the  believer  may  see  in  them  the 
state  and  frame  of  his  own  soul,  what  he  himself  feels  ; 
and  let  a  man's  state  be  what  it  may,  every  one  may 
find  words  adapted  to  his  condition,  and  a  true  relief 
for  every  trouble.  His  treatise  on  the  unpardonable 
sin  is  a  monument  of  infirmity  in  a  great  and  noble 
mind,  and  such  an  infirmity  as  men  of  great  sincerity 
are  more  exposed  to  than  others,  I  mean  that  of  wrest- 
ing every  subject  that  we  handle,  to  promote  the  dar- 
ling object  of  our  own  minds.  To  defend  the  trinity 
was  his;  I  wonder  not  therefore,  that  Arianism  with 
him  is  represented  "  as  the  unpardonable  sin,"  and 
truly  the  conduct  of  the  Arians  in  his  time  would  nat- 
urally give  an  edge  to  his  spirit.  I  have  represented 
things  in  as  faithful  a  manner  as  I  can,  from  the  lights 
of  antiquity  which  remain  to  us  ;  and  I  must  say,  in- 
dependently of  all  doctrinal  sentiments,  there  appears 
no  comparison  between  the  two  parties,  in  their  moral 
conduct.     Every  thing  mean  and  sordid,  cruel  and  in 
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human,  ambitious  and  perfidious,  is  found  on  the  side 
of  Arianism.  The  fruits  of  genuine  religion  evidently 
appear  on  the  other  side,  so  far  as  I  can  discover  hith- 
erto. However  melancholy  may  have  been  the  scenes 
of  human  wickedness,  which  we  have  reviewed,  and 
however  faint  the  marks  of  godliness  in  any  person, 
still,  "  real  virtue  was  seen  the  attendant  of  orthodox 
sentiments  alone."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Athana- 
sius,  who  knew  and  felt  all  this,  should  be  betrayed 
into  such  an  interpretation  of  the  unpardonable  sin  ? 

In  his  defence  of  the  Trinity,  he  guards  it  on  all 
sides  with  extreme  exactness.  He  is  not  solicitous 
to  remove  the  mystery ;  he  leaves  the  account  as  it 
always  should  be  left,  inadequate  and  imperfect,  clear 
and  exact  only  so  far  as  the  scripture  has  explained  it. 
He  is  not  careful  to  clear  it  of  the  objections,  and  to 
answer  the  captious  questions  of  the  enemies  of  the 
doctrine.  But  all  sorts  of  opposition  to  it  find  in  him 
a  just  refutation.  He  asserts  every  where  the  Trinity 
in  Unity.  Among  the  rest,  the  heresy  of  Apollinarius, 
who  denied  to  Jesus  Christ  an  human  soul,  was  by 
him  effectually  confuted.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  on 
a  subject  we  have  had  so  much  occasion  to  consider, 
I  observe  that  though  the  creed  commonly  called 
that  of  Athanasius  be  not  his,  yet  it  contains  precisely 
his  views  and  sentiments.* 

Athanasius  shines,  however,  more  in  his  life  than 
in  his  writings :  his  conduct  every  where  appears  con- 
sistent and  upright,  sharpened  too  much  by  long  and 
cruel  opposition  indeed,  yet  never  governed  by  malice, 
always  principled  by  the  fear  of  God  in  this  whole 
controversy.  I  doubt  not  but  he  was  raised  by  a 
special  Providence  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity ;  and  while  men  of  no  religion  are  blaming  his 
asperity,  let  us  admire  the  strength  of  that  grace,  which 
kept  him  so  invincibly  firm  and  calmly  magnanimous, 
and  through  his  means  preserved  to  us  this  preciou- 
part  of  Christian  doctrine.     The  Lord  has  ever  raised 

t  See  Uu  Pin's  yic^v  of  his  work* 
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up  instruments  of  this  strong  and  hardy  cast  to  main* 
tain  his  cause  in  the  world  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered, 
in  regard  to  this  great  and  good  man,  that  after  all  the 
abuse  thrown  on  his  character  respecting  persecution, 
there  is  very  much  of  persecution  indeed,  but  per- 
secution by  him  always  suffered,  never  inflicted  on 
others. 

The  choice  of  Peter,  as  his  successor  at  Alexandria 
was  confirmed  by  the  whole  church ;  and  the  almost 
universal  respect  which  was  paid  to  the  virtues  of 
Athanasius,  seemed  to  put  his  election  out  of  the  reach 
of  controversy.  But  imperial  violence  prevailed.  By 
Euzoius  of  Antioch,  Valens  was  stirred  up  to  oppose 
Peter  ;  and  Lucius,  whom  Jovian  had  so  contemptu- 
ously rejected,  was  introduced  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  Then  *  was  seen  the  insolent  cruelty  of  Mag- 
nus a  Pagan,  whom  the  mercy  of  Jovian  spared.  Many 
Athanasians  were  murdered,  and  many  treated  with 
great  outarges  ;  while  Arianism  supported  by  the  civil 
powers  triumphed  without  controul.  Nineteen  priests 
and  deacons,  some  very  old,  were  seized  by  Magnus. 
"Agree,  wretches,"  said  the  pagan,  "to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Arians.  If  your  religion  be  true,  God 
will  forgive  you  for  yielding  to  necessity."  "  Forbear 
to  importune  us,"  they  replied,  "  we  do  not  believe 
that  God  is  sometimes  Father,  and  sometimes  not. 
Our  fathers  at  Nice  confessed,  that  the  Son  is  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father."  '  Whips  and  tortures,  the 
grief  of  the  godly,  and  the  insults  of  Jews  and  Apos- 
tates, altered  not  their  determination  :  they  were  ban- 
ished to  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia.  Palladius  a  pagan, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  sent  many  to  prison,  who  had 
presumed  to  weep,  and  after  he  had  scourged  them,  sent 
twenty-three  of  them,  chiefly  monks,  to  work  in  the 
mines.  Other  scenes  of  savage  cruelty  are  related  :  it 
is  tedious  and  unpleasant  to  enlarge  on  them  ;  but  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  behold  the  fruits  of  Athanasius'  labours 
in  the  faithful  sufferings  of  so  many  of  his  followers. 

*  Theod.  iv  22. 
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Euzoius,  having  put  Lucius  and  his  Arians  into  the 
possession  of  the  churches,  and  left  Alexandria  in  tears, 
returned  to  Antioch.  What  a  bishop  was  this  !  but 
the  christian  reader  will  steadily  observe  with  me,  that 
Christ  had  all  along  a  real  church,  and  that  the  cross  is 
her  mark,  but  the  cross  meekly  endured  :  and  were  not 
Euzoius's  conduct  connected  with  this  truth,  his  name 
would  deserve  no  notice  in  this  history. 

The  monks  of  Egypt,  whose  piety  moved  the  com- 
mon people,  were  courted  by  the  Arian  party ;  but 
they  offered  their  necks  to  the  sword,  rather  than  quit 
the  Nicene  profession.  A  number  of  these  were  ban- 
ished, but  were  afterwards  permitted  to  return.*  Peter 
himself,  though  imprisoned,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  in  Europe,  where  Arianism  had  no  power,  he  en- 
joyed a  quiet  exile. f 

At  the  same  time  among  the  Goths,  by  the  cruelty 
of  their  king  Athanaric,  numbers  of  godly  men  were 
murdered  for  the  sake  of  their  Redeemer.  Eusebius 
of  Samosata,  was  expelled  by  the  Arian  tyranny  from 
his  See.  He  took  particular  care  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  imperial  messenger  before  his  departure,  and 
when  desired  with  floods  of  tears  by  his  flock  not  to 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves,  he  read  to  them 
that  passage  of  the  apostle,  which  commands  obedi- 
ence to  the  powers  that  be 4  Excellent  servant  of 
Christ.  § 

*  Sozom.  vi.  20. 

f  The  piety  of  Terentius,  an  officer  of  Valens,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  emperor,  pleased  with  his  services,  bad  him  ask  a  favour.  The  man 
begged  the  liberty  of  a  place  of  worship  for  the  orthodox.  Valens  in  a 
rage  tore  his  petition.  Terentius  gathering"  the  fragments  of  the  peti- 
tion said,  I  have  received  a  gift  from  you,  O  emperor.  Let  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  judge  between  us Centuriatores  Magdubergenses. 

+  Rom.  xiii. 

§  This  is  one  of  those  bishops,  of  whom  it  were  to  be  wished  we  had 
a  more  distinct  account.  His  zeal  had  exposed  him  to  this  persecution. 
In  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  he  had  travelled  through  various  parts  of 
the  east,  to  confirm  the  desolate  churches,  and  to  supply  them  with  pas- 
tors. When  the  messenger  of  his  banishment  came  to  him.  "  Conceal 
the  occasion  of  your  journey,"  says  he,  "  or  you  will  be  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  your  death  laid  to  my  charge."  He  himself  retired  with  great 
secresy,  yet  was  he  followed  by  the  people.  The  testimony  he  gave  of  the 
primitive  duty  of  passiveness  under  injuries  was  much  needed  in  these 
times,  when  men  hud  too  much  forgotten  to  suffer  with  meekness.     He 

Vol. II.  22 
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Some  farther  views  of  the  church  under  Valens,  wit! 
appear  in  the  lives  of  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
whom  I  studiously  pass  over  for  the  present.  Valens 
perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Goths  in  the  year  378, 
after  having  reigned  fourteen  years.* 

received  very  little  from  his  friends,  for  his  journey,  though  their  liberal- 
ity would  have  supplied  him  abundantly.  He  prayed  and  instructed  the 
people,  and  then  retired  in  peace. 

.It  will  be  proper  to  finish  here  all  that  I  can  find  concerning1  Eusebius 
which  is  material.  In  the  time  of  Constantius  he  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  a  decree  of  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  which  the  Arian  party 
afterwards  persuaded  Constantius  to  order  him  to  deliver  up.  He  justly 
observed,  that  what  had  been  delivered  by  a  Synod,  could  only  be  re- 
turned by  the  authority  of  the  same  Synod.  Even  a  menace  that  he 
should  have  his  hand  cut  off,  prevailed  not  with  him.  Constantius  ad- 
mired his  fortitude,  and  desisted.*  No  wonder,  that  the  people  of  Samo- 
sata,  after  his  exile  under  Valens,  admiring  a  man  so  firm  and  sincere, 
refused  to  attend  the  religious  instructions  of  the  successor  who  was 
forced  upon  them  ;  who,  being  a  man  of  a  meek  temper,  took  much  pains 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  them,  but  in  vain.  Eunomius  (that  was  his 
name)  left  them,  because  he  could  not  gain  their  favour.  The  Arians 
put  in  his  room  one  Lucius,  who  acted  with  more  violence,  and  encour- 
aged the  secular  power  to  persecute.f  Eusebius  lived  however  long 
enough  to  recover  his  See  of  Samosata  after  the  death  of  Valens,  and 
was  at  last  killed  with  a  tile  by  a  zealous  Arian  woman  in  the  town  of 
"Dolicha,  whither  he  was  come  to  ordain  an  orthodox  pastor,  the  place 
being  very  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  died  in  a  very 
charitable  spirit,  insisting  with  his  friends,  that  the  woman  should  not 
be  brought  to  justice  on  his  account,  and  obliged  them  to  swear,  that 
they  would  gratify  him  in  this.* 

*  Valens,  however,  from  whatever  cause,  a  little  before  his  death, 
recalled  the  exiled  bishops.  Lucius  was  driven  from  Alexandria;  Peter 
recovered  his  See,  and  Arianism  lost  its  external  dominion  a  little  before 
the  death  of  its  benefactor. 

The  Goths  who  had  settled  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
dominions  of  Valens,  were  by  the  advice  of  Eudoxius,  the  Arian  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  brought  over  to  Arianism.  Valens  proposed,  that  they 
should  agree  with  him  in  doctrine  ;  but  they  declared,  that  they  never 
would  recede  from  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors.  Ulfila,  the  bishop  of 
the  whole  nation,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  was  induced  by  the  presents 
and  complaisance  of  Eudoxius  to  attempt  to  draw  them  over  to  the  em- 
peror's doctrine  ;  and  his  argument,  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  Eu- 
doxius, was,  that  it  was  only  a  verbal  dispute.  Hence  the  Gothic  chris- 
tians continued  to  assert,  that  the  Father  was  greater  than  the  Son,  but 
would  not  allow  the  Son  to  be  a  creature.  Nor  yet  did  they  wholly  de- 
part from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  For  Ulfila  assured  them,  that 
ihcre  was  no  difference  of  doctrine  at  all,  but  that  the  rupture  had  arisen 
from  a  vain  contention  .§ 

«  T/mdoretrb.  ii.  c.  32-        f  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  15.        *  lb.  b  v.  c  1 
§  lb.  end  of  b.  iv. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The   Church  wider  Valentbuan — The  beginnings  of 
Ambrose. 

JLET  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  cheering  prospect  in 
the  west ;  in  the  east  the  only  comfortable  circumstance 
has  been,  that  God  left  not  himself  without  witness, 
but  marked  his  real  church  by  a  number  of  faithful 
sufferers.  Valentinian,  the  elder  brother  of  Valens, 
made  a  law  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled  in  religion.*  He  restrained,  how- 
ever, this  general  licence  soon  after,  partly  by  seizino- 
the  revenues* of  the  heathen  temples,  which  the  empe- 
rors annexed  to  their  own  patrimony,  and  partly  bv 
the  prohibition  of  divinations  and  enchantments.  On 
a  representation  of  the  governor  of  Greece,  Achaia 
was  allowed  still  to  practise  her  heathenish  follies. 
Other  laws  in  favour  of  christians  followed. f  One  of 
the  supposed  oracles  of  Greece  had  declared,  that 
Christianity  should  last  only  365  years  in  the  world. 
This  period  was  now  expired,  and  the  event  had  falsi- 
fied the  prediction.  In  other  instances  this  emperor 
was  very  indulgent  to  the  pagans,  who  might  see  them- 
selves, both  in  the  east  and  west,  treated  with  far  more 
lenity  and  favour  than  the  church  of  Christ  was  in  the 
east  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  two  brothers.  The- 
mistus,  the  pagan  philosopher,  was  struck  with  the 
cruelty  of  Valens,  and  while  he  insinuated,  that  per- 
haps God  was  delighted  with  the  diversity  of  senti- 
ments in  the  world  concerning  him,  he  intreated  the 
emperor  not  to  persecute  any  longer.  This  is  one- 
instance  of  the  illegitimate  charity  now  so  common  in 
the  world,  which  founds  the  principles  of  moderation 

*  Thoug-h  the  laws  of  Valentinian  run  both  in  his  name  and  that  of 
his  brother,  I  speak  of  them  as  his  laws  exclusively,  because  it  may 
s'airly  be  presumed,  that  he  was  the  principal  agent. 

t  See  Cave'.;  Introduction;  see*,  iv, 
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on  skepticism,  instead  of  that  divine  love,  which  is 
the  glory  of  the  christian  religion. 

Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  being  oppos- 
ed by  Eusebius  of  Vercellse  and  by  Hilary  of  Poic- 
tiers,*  imposed  on  Valentinian  by  a  dexterous  use  of 
those  ambiguities  of  speech,  in  which  the  Arians  all 
along  excelled.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Va- 
lentinian should  be  deceived,  since  even  to  this  day  the 
patrons  of  Arianism,  by  largely  dwelling  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Son  of  God,  with  a  cautious  omission  of 
the  term  consubstantial,  in  a  similar  way  frequently 
prevail  on  many,  who  do  not  or  wTill  not  understand 
the  true  grounds  of  the  controversy,  to  suppose  that 
the  difference  of  opinion  is  merely  verbal.  Hilary 
contended,  that  if  this  were  really  the  case,  the  Arians 
couid  have  no  reason  to  avoid  an  explidit  acknowl- 
edgement of  whole  truth.  To  this  it  may  justly  be 
added,  that  their  constant  support  of  those  who  were 
undoubted  opposers  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  their 
constant  enmity  against  its  explicit  defenders,  evince 
the  difference  to  be  real,  not  imaginary ;  and  so  it  will 
be  felt  by  every  one,  who  feels  the  worth  of  his  soul, 
and  is  forced  to  see  the  difference  between  committing 
its  salvation  to  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  With 
equal  justice  Hilary  complained  of  the  Arian  method 
of  supporting  their  creed  by  military  and  imperial, 
power  :  but  he  complained  in  vain  ;  the  duplicity  of 
Auxentius  prevailed,  and  he  was  suffered  to  continue 
at  Milan  in  the  practice  of  undermining  the  faith,  with- 
out openly  attacking  it :  the  constant  method  of  heresy 
in  all  ages.  Whereas  divine  truth  speaks  directly  and 
plainly,  and  must  do  so,  whatever  be  the  consequence. 
And  in  this  sincerity  the  church  must  continue  to  the 
end,  supported  not  by  political  arts,  but  by  divine  in- 
fluence. In  the  year  366,  died  Liberius  of  Rome  : 
how  far  he  really  recovered  from  his  fall  under  Con- 
stantius,  is  not  very  apparent.     He  was  succeeded  by 

*  I  purposely  avoid  entering1  into  details  of  the  acts  of  this  great  man, 
£s  well  as  of  some  others,  because  their  lives  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  distinct  articles 
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Damasus,  who  however  was  not  established  in  his  See 
without  a  contest  with  Ursinus,  which  cost  a  number 
of  lives.  So  much  were  christian  bishops  degenerated. 
But  it  should  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  material 
difference  in  these  times  between  pastors  of  great 
•  cities  and  those  of  smaller.  What  I  mean,  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  Ammianus.*  "  When  I  consider,"  says 
he,  "  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  Rome,  I  do 
not  deny,  but  those  who  are  ambitious  of  this  dignity, 
ought  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  arrive  at  it ;  since 
they  by  this  means  procure  a  certain  settlement,  where 
they  are  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  ladies  ;  they 
ride  in  chariots,  richly  clothed  ;  and  feast  so  splendidly, 
that  their  tables  surpass  even  those  of  kings.  They 
might  be  truly  happy,  if  contemning  the  splendour  of 
Rome,  they  lived  like  some  bishops  of  the  provinces, 
who  by  the  plainness  of  their  diet,  their  mean  apparel, 
and  the  modesty  of  their  looks,  which  are  turned  to- 
wards the  ground,  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the 
eternal  God  and  his  true  worshippers," 

Thus  far  this  sensible  and  candid  pagan,  who  by  the 
concluding  part  of  the  passage  appears  to  have  imbibed 
some  christian  notions,  and  to  support  that  mongrel 
character,  which  I  have  elsewhere  attributed  to  hirm 
While  we  lament  how  full  history  is  of  these  splendid 
and  opulent  bishops,  and  how  scanty  our  materials  are 
concerning  the  humble  and  obscure  ones,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  malice  of  profane 
historians,  who  represent  the  church  in  these  times,  as 
altogether  corrupt.  It  was  very  much  so  at  Rome,  at 
Antioch,  at  Constantinople,  and  other  large  cities,  es- 
pecially among  the  great  and  rich.  In  the  story  of 
these  we  see  continually,  what  an  enemy  riches  are  to 
the  divine  life.  But  among  the  lower  orders  and  in 
obscure  places,  by  the  confession  of  Ammianus,  up- 
right and  exemplary  pastors  were  not  wanting,  and  if 
we  had  an  historical  view  of  their  labours  and  success, 
1  doubt  not  but  the  church  of  Christ,  even  in  the 

rieury,  b.  xri.  8, 
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fourth  century,  would  be  seen  with  other  eyes  than  it 
is  by  many. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  catch  the  features  of  the  church 
wherever  I  can  find  her  in  this  obscure  region.  I  have 
distinguished  formerly  three  species  of  Dissenters  ; 
the  Novatians,  the  Melitians,  and  the  Donatists.  The. 
first  are  by  far  the  most  respectable  ;  of  the  second  lit- 
tle is  known,  and  that  little  is  not  to  their  credit  ;  the 
third  are  flagitious  by  the  confession  of  all  writers.  A 
fourth  appears,  the  Luciferians,  who,  if  they  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  Lucifer,  must  have  been  firm  and  sincere  in 
the  love  of  the  truth.  In  the  year  374,  the  emperor  or- 
dered all  who  held  unlawful  assemblies  to  be  banished 
an  hundred  miles  from  Rome.  In  prosecution  of  this 
edict  Damasus  seems  to  have  caused  a  Luciferian 
presbyter  to  be  apprehended,  who  held  a  congregation 
by  night  in  a  private  house  ;  and  he  and  some  of  the 
same  class  were  banished.  Notwithstanding  this  se- 
verity, Damasus  could  not  prevent  these  dissenters 
from  having  a  bishop  of  their  own  at  Rome,  called  Au- 
relius,  who  was  succeeded  by  Ephesius,  who  also  kept 
his  station  at  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours 
of  Damasus  to  remove  him.  Gregory  of  Elvira  in 
Spain  was  another  of  their  bishops,  a  man  whose  firm- 
ness was  extolled  by  Eusebius  of  Vercellas.  The  Do- 
natists had  likewise  a  bishop  at  Rome,  and  another  in 
Spain  :  but  violence  and  ferocity  still  mark  this  peo- 
ple.* 

I  have  represented  as  fairly  as  I  could  the  lights  of 
history.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself;  but,  in 
die  general  church,  we  seem  to  behold  the  first  and 
most  dignified  rulers  degenerated.  Damasus,  ortho- 
dox and  violent  in  die  support  of  orthodoxy,  without 
humility  and  piety,  is  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  prim- 
itive bishops,  as  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  is  to  our  first  reformers.  The 
persecuted  Luciferians  may  seem  to  resemble  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  same  period,  while  such  men  as  Eusebius 

*  Flcurv,  b.  xvi.  3? 
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of  Vercellae,  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  may  be  likened 
to  archbishop  Leighton.  But  though  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  probably  prevailed  most  among  the  Luciferians, 
yet  as  I  have  already  observed,  this  spirit  was  still  in  a 
degree  preserved  among  the  inferior  and  obsoure  pas- 
tors of  the  general  church.  But  a  new  star  is  going  to 
appear  in  the  western  world,  and  it  behoves  us  to  at- 
tend to  its  lustre. 

Ambrose  succeeded  the  Arian  Auxentius  at  Milan, 
who  died  in  the  year  374.  He  was  born  about  the 
year  333,  while  his  father  was  the  emperor's  lieutenant 
in  France.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children, 
Marcellina  and  Satyrus  being  born  before  him.  After 
his  father's  decease,*  his  mother  with  the  family  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  learning  that  Greece  and  Latium  could  afford  ;  at 
the  same  time  his  sister  Marcellina,  who  had  devoted 
herself  to  a  state  of  virginity,  instructed  him  with 
much  success  in  the  principles  of  godliness.  Being 
grown  to  maturity  he  pleaded  causes  with  so  much 
dexterity,  that  he  was  soon  taken  notice  of  by  Anicius 
Probus,  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy,  who  made  choice  of 
him  to  be  of  his  council  :  and  having  authority  to  ap- 
point governors  to  several  provinces,  when  he  gave  a 
commission  to  him,  he  said,  "  Go  and  govern  more 
like  a  bishop  than  a  judge."  Ambrose  in  this  office 
resided  at  Milan  for  five  years,  and  was  renowned  for 
prudence  and  justice  ;  when  one  of  those  sudden  turns 
of  providence,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  lives 
of  many  persons  of  eminent  godliness,  threw  him  into 
a  course  of  life  extremely  different  from  his  former. 

Auxentius,  by  artifice  and  dexterity,  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  imposed  on  Valentinian,  and  preserved  his 
seat  to  his  death  in  the  year  374.  Immediately  the 
bishops  of  the  province  met  together  concerning  the 
election  of  a  successor.  The  emperor  sent  for  them, 
and  told  them,  that  they,  as  men  best  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  volume,  ought  to  understand  better  than  he 

*  See  Paulinus' life  of  Ambrose,  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  sruttt 
Cave  t  Fleurv. 
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the  qualifications  necessary  for  so  important  a  station/ 
"  Choose  a  man,  said  he,  fit  to  instruct  by  life,  as  well 
as  by  doctrine,  and  we  ourselves  will  readily  submit 
our  sceptres  to  his  counsels  and  direction,  and  as  men 
obnoxious  to  human  frailty,  will  receive  his  reproofs 
and  admonitions  as  wholesome  physic."  The  bishops 
besought  him  to  nominate  the  person,  but  Valentinian 
was  resolute  in  referring  the  determination  to  them  as 
fitter  than  himself  to  decide.*  In  the  mean  time  fac- 
tions were  strong,  and  the  Arian  part}-  vigorously  la- 
boured to  provide  a  successor  worthy  of  Auxentious. 
The  city  was  divided,  every  thing  tended  toward  a 
tumult,  the  bishops  were  consulting,  and  Ambrose 
hearing  of  these  things,  hastened  to  the  church  of  Mi- 
lan, and  exhorted  the  people  to  peace  and  submission 
to  the  laws.  His  speech  being  finished,  an  infant's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  crowd,  "  Ambrose  is  bishop." 
The  hint  was  taken  at  once,  the  whole  assembly  cried 
out,  "  Ambrose  shall  be  the  man."  The  factions 
agreed  immediately, f  and  he  whom  secular  pursuits 
had  seemed  to  preclude  from  the  notice  of  either 
party,  was  suddenly  elected  by  universal  consent. 

Ambrose  was  astonished,  and  peremptorily  refused  ; 
nor  was  any  person  ever  more  desirous  to  obtain  the 
office  of  bishop,  than  he  was  to  avoid  it.  He  even 
used  methods  which  sound  strange  in  our  ears,  and 
are  by  no  means  justifiable.  By  exercising  severity 
on  malefactors,  and  by  encouraging  harlots  to  come 
into  his  house,  he  took  pains  to  convince  them,  that 
he  was  not  that  character  of  mildness  and  chastity, 
which  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  which  all  believed 
him  to  be.  The  uncommon  hypocrisy  was,  how- 
ever, easily  detected.  Finding  it  was  in  vain  to  stem 
the  torrent,  he   stole  out  of  Milan   at  midnight,  but 

*  Those  who  have  learnt  from  modern  politics  to  exclude  men  of  the 
sacred  office  from  anv  regard  in  the  councils  of  princes,  will  despise  the 
weakness  of  Valentinian.  Those  who  remember  how  useful  the  advice 
of  Jehoiada  was  to  Joash,  and  who  believe  that  piety  and  the  fear  of  God 
are  of  some  consequence  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  will  commend 
his  conscientiousness  and  his  modesty. 

f  Soc.  b.  iv.  30.     S07.  b.  vi 
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iji  issing  his  way,  and  wandering  all  night,  he  found- 
himself  in  the  morning  at  the  gate  of  Milan.  A 
guard  was  placed  about  his  person,  till  the  emperor's 
pleasure  should  be  known,  because  his  consent  was 
necessary  to  part  with  a  subject  in  office.  Valentinian 
sincerely  consented ;  and  the  consent  of  Ambrose 
himself  alone  was  wanting.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
testimony,  which  the  human  mind,  when  left  to  itself, 
in  all  ages  gives  in  favour  of  modesty  and  integrity,  in 
consequence  of  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  which  all 
the  corruption  of  nature,  and  the  artifice  of  Satan  can- 
not easily  efface.  Ambrose  again  made  his  escape, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  country  house  of  a  friend.  A 
menacing  edict  of  the  emperor  brought  him  again 
to  Milan,  because  he  dared  not  expose  his  friend  to 
the  resentment  of  the  emperor.  Ambrose  yielded  at 
length,  and  Valentinian  gave  thanks  to  God  and  our 
Saviour,  that  it  had  pleased  him  to  make  choice  of  the 
very  person  to  take  care  of  men!s  souls,  whom  he  had 
himself  before  appointed  to  preside  over  their  temporal 
concerns.  Valentinian  received  his  general  admoni- 
tions with  reverence  ;  and  in  particular,  hearing  him 
represent  the  faults  of  some  in  authority  with  great 
plainness  ;  "  I  knew,  said  the  emperor,  the  honesty  of 
your  character  before  this  time,  yet  I  consented  to  your 
ordination  ;  follow  the  divine  rules,  and  cure  the  mal- 
adies into  which  we  are  prone  to  fall." 

Ambrose  was  then  about  thirty-four  years  old.  Im- 
mediately he  gave  to  the  church  and  to  the  poor  all  the 
gold  and  silver  which  he  had.  He  gave  also  his  lands 
to  the  church,  reserving  the  annual  income  of  them 
for  the  use  of  his  sister  Marcellina.  His  family  he 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Satyrus.  Thus 
disengaged  from  temporal  concerns,  he  gave  up  him- 
self wholly  to  the  ministry.  Having  read  little  else 
than  profane  authors,  he  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  scriptures.  Whatever  time  he  could  spare 
from  business,  he  devoted  to  reading ;  and  this  he 
continued  to  do  after  he  had  attained  a  s:ood  degree 
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of  knowledge.*  1  wish  Origen  had  been  less  the  ob- 
ject  of  his  study.  But  the  renown  of  that  father  was 
great,  and  this  was  not  an  age  of  evangelical  perspicu- 
ity. His  public  labours  went  hand  and  hand  with  his 
studies.  He  preached  every  Lord's  day.  Arianisnij 
through  his  labours,  was  expelled  from  Italy. 

There  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  one  Simplician,  a 
man  of  eminent  learning  and  piety,  whom  he  drew 
over  to  MiJan,  and  under  whose  tuition  he  improved 
in  theology.  For  his  knowledge  must  have  been  very 
confined,  when  he  entered  upon  his  office,  and  what  is 
very  rare,  he  knew  it  to  be  so.  Simplician  he  ever 
loved  and  reverenced.  We  shall  hear  again  of  this 
presbyter,  when  we  come  to  the  conversion  of  Augus- 
tine. It  pleased  God  to  make  him  an  useful  instru- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  both  these  luminaries  of  the 
western  church  ;  and  as  he  out-lived  Ambrose,  though 
very  old,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  church 
of  Milan.  From  Simplician,  as  an  instrument,  it 
pleased  God  successively  to  convey  both  to  Ambrose 
and  to  Augustine  that  fire  of  divine  love  and  genuine 
simplicity  in  religion,  which  had  very  much  decayed 
since  the  days  of  Cyprian  :  and  in  this  slow,  but  ef- 
fectual method,  the  Lord  was  preparing  the  way  for 
another  great  effusion  of  his  Spirit.  Ambrose  now 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  re- 
stored purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 

A  council  of  bishops  held  about  this  time  at  Val- 
ence may  deserve  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  one 
of  its  rules,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  religious 
taste  of  the  times.  One  Acceptus,  having  been  de- 
manded as  bishop  by  the  church  of  Frejus,  and  having 
falsely  accused  himself  of  some  great  crime  to  prevent 
his  ordination,  the  fathers  of  the  council  say,  that  to  cut 
off  occasions  of  scandal  from  the  profane,  they  had  de- 
termined, that  the  testimony  which  every  one  gives  of 
himself  shall  be  treated  as  true,  though  they  were  not 
ignorant  that  many  had  acted  in  this  manner,  in  order 

•  Aug.  confess,  b.  vi.  C  3. 
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to  avoid  the  priesthood.  The  deceit  of  Ambrose,  in 
endeavouring  to  appear  what  he  was  not,  seems  tht-n  to 
have  been  no  singular  case.  Modesty,  tinged  with  su- 
perstition, was  a  characteristic  of  the  best  characters 
of  this  age.  Evangelical  light  being  dim,  the  spirit  of 
bondage  much  prevailed  among  real  saints.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  the  clearer  light  of  divine  truth,  which 
now  shines  in  the  church,  and  that  a  good  man  may 
enter  into  holy  orders  without  that  excess  of  fear, 
which  prevailed  over  Ambrose  and  Acceptus.  Bur 
while  we  wonder,  that  men  could  use  such  marvellous 
arts  of  falsehood,  through  modesty  and  conscientious 
awe,  let  us  not  forget,  that  a  future  age  may  be  as 
much  astonished  at  the  fearless  spirit,  with  which  such 
numbers  can,  in  our  days,  rush  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  with  no  other  views  than  those  of  this  world., 
and  let  us  bewail  their  intrepid  audacity,  as  well  as 
smile  at  the  superstitious  simplicity  of  the  age,  which 
we  are  now  reviewing. 

Valentinian  died  in  the  year  375,  after  a  reign  of 
eleven  years  ;  survived  by  his  brother  Valens  about 
three  years.  Violent  anger  had  ever  been  his  pre- 
dominant evil,  and  a  fit  of  passion  at  length  cost  him 
his  life.  Of  some  men  wre  must  say  with  the  apostle, 
that  their  sins  follow  after,  while  others  evidence  in  this 
life  what  they  are.  Of  the  former  dubious  sort  seems 
to  have  been  the  emperor  Valentinian.  Fierce  and 
savage  by  nature,  though  of  excellent  understanding, 
and  when  cool,  of  the  soundest  judgment,  we  have 
seen  him  modestly  submitting  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  bishops  in  divine  things,  zealous  of  religion,  so  far 
as  his  knowledge  would  permit,  wrhich  seems  to  have 
been  very  small.  We  are  astonished  to  behold  the 
imperious  lion  turned  into  a  gentle  lamb  ;  and  the  best 
use  to  be  made  of  his  character  is  to  prove,  how  ex- 
tremely  beneficial  it  is  to  human  society,  that  princes 
should  be  men  of  some  religion.  Without  this  check 
Valentinian  might  have  been  one  of  the  worst  of  tv 
rants  :  but  by  the  sole  means  of  religion  he  passes  foi 
one  of  the  better  sort  of  princes. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

The  Church  of  Christ  under  Gratian  and  Theodosius, 
till  the  Death  of  the  former, 

GRATIAN,  the  elder  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded 
him  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  His  younger  son,  an 
infant,  succeeded  in  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
world.  And  sometime  after  Gratian  chose  Theodosius 
as  his  colleague,  who  reigned  in  the  east. 

From  his  early  years  there  appear  unquestionable 
marks  of  real  godliness  in  Gratian,  to  a  degree  beyond 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  any  Roman  em- 
peror. One  of  his  first  actions  demonstrates  it.  The 
title  of  high-priest  always  belonged  to  the  Roman 
princes.  He  justly  observed,  that  as  its  whole  nature 
was  idolatrous,  it  became  not  a  Christian  to  assume  it. 
He  therefore  refused  the  habit,  though  the  pagans  still 
gave  him  the  title. 

As  he  was  destitute  of  that  ambition,  which  Roman 
pride  had  ever  indulged,  he  chose  a  colleague  for  the 
east  of  great  abilities,  purely  for  the  good  of  the  states* 
and  managed  the  concerns  of  his  infant  brother  at 
Rome  with  the  affection  of  a  father.  There,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Gracchus,*  the  prefect,  as 
yet  only  a  catechumen,  laboured  earnestly  to  subdue 
idolatry.  The  mind  of  this  young  prince  being  strong- 
ly fixed  on  divine  things,  and  being  conscious  of  ig* 
norance,  he  wrote  to  Ambrose  of  Milan,  to  this  effect,! 
"  Gratian  Augustus  to  Ambrose,  the  religious  priest 
of  Almighty  God.  I  much  desire,  to  be  present  in 
body  with  him  whom  I  remember  absent,  and  with 
whom  I  am  united  in  mind.  Come  to  me  immedi- 
ately, holy  priest,  that  you  may  teach  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  to  one  who  truly  believes  ;  not  that  he  may 
study  for  contention,  or  seek  to  embrace  God  rather 

•  Flcury,  b.  xviii.  24.  f  Ambrose's  Epistles,  b.  v.  25x  25. 
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verbally  than  mentally,  but  that  the  revelation  of  the 
divinity  may  dwell  more  intimately  in  my  breast.  For 
lie  will  teach  me,  whom  I  do  not  deny,  whom  I  own 
as  my  Lord  and  my  God.     I  would  not  conceive  so 
meanly  of  him  as  to  make  him  a  mere  creature  like 
myself,  who  own  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  Christ.  And 
yet  while  I  seek  to  please  the  Father,  in  celebrating 
the  Son,  I  do  not  fear  lest  the  Father  should  envy  the 
honours  ascribed  to  the  Son,  nor  do  I  think  so  highly 
of  my  powers  of  commendation,  as  to  think  I  can  in- 
crease the  divinity  by  my  words.    I  am  weak  and  frail, 
I   extol  him  as  I  can,  not  as   the  divinity  deserves. 
With  respect  to  that  treatise  which  you  gave  me,   I 
beg  you  would  make  additions  to  it  by  scriptural  ar- 
guments, to  prove  the  proper  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' ' 
Ambrose  delighted  with  the  vein  of  serious  attention 
10  divine  subjects,  which  appears  in  this  letter,  answer 
edhim  in  an  ecstacy  of  satisfaction- — "  Most  Christian 
prince,"  says  he,  "  modesty,  not  want  of  affection,  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  waiting  upon  you.     If, 
however,  I  was  not  with  you  personally,  I  have  been 
present  with  my  prayers,  in  which  consists  still  more 
the  duty  of  a  pastor.     I  use  no  flattery7,  which  you 
need  not,  and  which  is  quite  foreign  to  my  office.    Our 
Judge,  whom  you  confess,  and  whom  you  piously  be- 
lieve,  knows  that  my  bowels  are  refreshed  by  your 
faith,  your  salvation,  and  your  glory,  and  that  I  pray 
for  you,  not  only  as  in  public  duty  bound,  but  even 
with  personal  affection. — He  alone  hath  taught  you, 
who  said,   he  that  loveth  me    shall  be  loved   of  my 
Father."     Toward  the  close,  he  reminds  him  that  his 
own  arguments  for  the  divinity  of  the  Son  expressed 
in  his  letter  are  equally  conclusive  for  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,   whom  we  ought  not  to  think  the 
Father  to  envy,  nor  ourselves  to  be  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  him,  who  are  6mere   creatures.     Some  writ- 
ings of  Ambrose  remain  to  us  as  the  consequence  of 
Gratian's  requests. 

The  errors  of  good  men  have  in  some  instances 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  church.     This  was  unhappi- 
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\y  the  case  with  Ambrose  :  all  the  world  bore  testimo- 
ny to  bis  sincerity,  charity,  and  piety.  But  he  had 
lot  strength  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  superstition, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  growing*  He  even 
augmented  it  by  his  immoderate  encomiums  on  vir- 
ginity. The  little  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  scrip- 
tures before  his  ordination,  and   the  influence  of  his 

ter   Marcellina,  a  zealous  devotee,  will  account  foi 
this.     II'   wrote  treatises  on  this  subject,  he  reduced 
the  rules  of  h  toa  sort  ofisystem,  and  exposed  himself 
to  the  ill-will  of  parents  b)   inducing  such  anumbei 
of  young  women  to  follow  them,     h   musl  be  con- 
ed, however,  that  he  taught  the  essentials  ofchris 
tian  faith  and  love,  and  built  his    woo/;,   hay,   and 
bble*  on  the  true  foundation.     He  had  no  othei 
arms,  but  those  of  persuasion,  and  his  great  sua 
shewed  the  piety,  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  many 
of  the  female  s< 

Another  part  oi  his  conduct  was  more  worthy  of  his 
understanding.  The  ravages  of  the  Goths  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  ei  i  rcise  his  liberality.  He  scrupled 
not  to  apply  the  vessels  of  the  church  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives,  and  vindicated  himself  against  those 
who  accused  him. J  In  the  instruction  of  catechumens 
he  employed  so  much  pains,  that  five  bishops  could 
scarcely  go  through  so  much  labour,  as  he  alone.  At 
Sirmium  in  [llyricum,  the  Arian  bishop  Photinushad 
caused  a  wide  departure  from  the  faith  :  and  there  be 
ing  a  Vacancy  in  the  year  379,  Ambrose  was  sent  for 
to  attend  the  election  of  a  new  bishop.  The  empress 
Justina,  mother  of  young  Vali  ntinian,  resided  there  at 
that  time.')  She  had  conceived  a  predilection  for  Ari- 
anism,and  endeavoured  by  her  authority  and  influence 
to  expel  Ambrose  from  the  church.  He  continued, 
however,  in  Ins  tribunal,  though  insulted  and  harassed 
by  the  mob.  An  Arian  woman  particularly  had  the 
impudenc*  to  lay  hold  of  his  habit,  and  attempt  to 
draw    him    among   the  women,  who  intended  to  drag 

'   i  Cor.  iii.  12.  |  Paulinus     Lifi  ■>'•  Imb 
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him  out  of  the  church.  "  Though  I  am  unworthy  of 
the  priesthood,"  said  he,  "  it  docs  not  become  you  to 
lay  hands  on  a  pastor,  you  ought  to  fear  the  judgment 
of  God."  It  is  remarkable,  that  she  died  the  next 
ck\y.  The  minds  of  men  were  struck  with  awe,  and 
Artcmius,  an  orthodox  minister,  was  elected  without 
molestation.  Those,  with  whom  one  sort  of  doctrine 
is  as  valuable  as  another,  will  feel  themselves  little  dis- 
posed to  relish  or  believe  the  stor}\  But  the  laws  of 
history  require  the  strictest  regard  to  veracity.  The 
fact  is  unquestionable,  whatever  inferences  men  may 
choose  to  draw  from  it.  And  the  humility  and  piety 
connected  with  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
are  well  understood  by  every  christian.*  But  the 
foundation  was  here  laid  for  the  enmity  of  Justina, 
which  afterwards  broke  out  against  Ambrose  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  At  Antioch  Meletius  was  now  re- 
stored, and  the  churches,  which  had  long  been  afflicted, 
recovered  breath.  Constantinople  for  forty  years  had 
been  in  subjection  to  Arian  impiety  and  tyranny.  By 
this  time  few  remained  in  this  great  city,  who  knew 
any  thing  scriptural ;  truth  and  godliness  had  fled ; 
the  times  were,  however,  now  favourable  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  was  appointed  for  this  purpose.  He  found 
the  city  in  a  state  little  removed  from  heathenism. 

In  the  year  380,  Theodosius,  desirous  of  co-operat- 
ing with  Gregory  and  other  zealous  pastors  in  the  re- 
vival of  Christianity  in  the  east,  published  a  law,  by 
which  he  reprobated  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  express- 
ed his  warm  approbation  of  the  Nicene  faith.  He  gave 
notice  to  Demophilus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constanti- 

*  Another  story  of  the  same  kind  will  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Two  courtiers  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  being  Arians,  came  to  Ambrose, 
and  desired  him  to  preach  on  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  promising-  that 
they  would  come  to  hear  him  the  next  day.  But  they,  meaning- nothing 
except  ridicule  and  scorn,  took  their  horses  and  rode  out  of  town.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  they  were  both  thrown  from  their  horses,  and  perished. 
The  congregation  in  the  mean  time  growing  impatient  under  the  delay, 
Ambrose  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  pay 
his  debt,  but  found  not  his  yesterday's  creditors  to  receive  it ;  and  thea 
preached  on  the  subject.^JPa«/wiM*'s  Life  of Ambrose. 
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nople,  to  embrace  the  Nicene  creed,  to  unite  the  peo- 
ple, and  live  in  peace.     Demophilus  rejecting  his  pro- 
posal, the  emperor  ordered  him  to  give  up  the  churches. 
""  If  they  persecute  us  in  one  city,"  said  the  heresiarch 
to  the  people  of  his  communion,  "  our  master  orders 
us  to  flee  to  another.     To-morrow  therefore,  I  pur- 
pose to  hold  our  assemblies  without  the  city."     He 
found,  however,  little  encouragement  to  proceed,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  Bersea,  where  he  died  six  years 
after.     Thus  within  forty  years  from  the  time  that 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  was  violently  intruded  into 
Constantinople  in  the  room  of  Paul,  the  sacred  places 
were  restored  to  the  Church  of  Christ.     For  so  I  shall 
venture  to  call  the  Trinitarians,  however  low  and  re- 
duced the  spirit  of  godliness  was,  especially  in  the 
east,  not  only  because  they  held  the  doctrine  of  truth, 
but  because  whatever  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel 
was  found  any  where,  rested  with  them.    If  the  reader 
recollects  the  barbarities  exercised  on  Paul,  and  the 
cruel  conduct  of  the  Arians,  while  in  power,  he  will 
be  struck  with  the  difference  between  Theodosius  and 
Gregory  on  one  side,  and  Constantius  and  Eusebius 
on  the  other.     I  am  far  from  undertaking  to  vindicate 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  patrons  of  the  Nicene  faith ; 
but  undoubtedly  their  conduct  was  full  of  patience 
and  meekness  compared  with  that  of  their  opponents. 
Constantinople  was  not  now  made  a  scene  of  carnage 
and  violence.     Men  who  fear  God  will  exercise  their 
secular  prosperity  in  religion  only  to  defend  the  truth, 
not  to  persecute  its  foes.    And  this  is  another  instance, 
to  be  added  to  the  many,  which  have  appeared,  of  the 
connexion  between  christian  principles  and  holy  prac- 
tice. 

Gregory  being  now  confirmed  in  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  emperor  called  a  council  in  that  city 
to  settle  the  distracted  state  of  the  Eastern  church. 
There  came  thither  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops. 
But  it  was  found  much  easier  to  expel  Arianism  and 
corruption  externally  than  internally.  The  council 
"was  very  confused  and  disorderly,  greatly  inferior  in 
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piety  and  wisdom  to  that  of  Nice,  though  it  be  called 
the  second  general  council.  One  of  the  holiest  men 
there  was  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  died  at  Constan- 
tinople. Gregory  justly  observed,  that  as  Paulinus 
was  sound  in  the  faith  and  of  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter, there  could  now  be  no  reason,  why  the  unhappy 
breach,  so  long  continued  in  that  church,  should  not 
at  once  be  healed  by  confirming  him  in  the  succession. 
But  faction  was  high,  and  charity  was  low  at  this  time  ; 
he  was  overruled  by  the  immoderate,  and  Flavian  was 
constituted  the  successor  of  Meletius,  as  if  they  took 
pleasure  in  lengthening  the  reign  of  schism  a  little  : 
for  Paulinus  was  far  advanced  in  years.  In  this  affair 
the  younger  bishops  had  influenced  the  elder,  though 
they  could  assign  no  better  reason  than  that  finding 
the  bishops  of  the  west  ready  to  support  Gregory's 
opinion,  they  thought  those  of  the  east  ought  to  pre- 
vail, because  Jesus  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  had. 
appeared  in  Asia,  not  in  Europe.  So  easy  is  it  in  the 
decline  of  piety  for  christian  formalities  to  be  preserv- 
ed, while  human  depravity  reigns  in  the  temper  and 
spirit.     Gregory  in  disgust  soon  after  gave  up  his  See. 

This  council  very  accurately  defined  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  enlarging  a  little  the  Nicene  creed, 
they  delivered  it,  as  we  now  have  it  in  our  communion 
service.  The  Macedonian  heresy,  which  blasphemed 
the  Holy  Ghost,  gave  occasion  to  a  more  explicit  rep- 
resentation of  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  which 
it  must  be  owned  is  there  expressed  with  scriptural 
precision  and  clearness. 

About  the  same  time  Palladius  and  Secundianus, 
two  Arian  bishops,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  that 
heresy  in  the  west,  were  condemned  in  a  council  held 
at  Aquileia  by  the  bishop  of  Milan,  and  were  formally 
deposed.*  It  is  astonishing  with  what  artificial  dex- 
terity Palladius  evaded  the  plain  and  direct  interroga- 
tories of  Ambrose,!  and  while  he  seemed  to  honour 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  same  manner  as  others,  and  to 

*  A.D.  381.  t  Flcury,  b.  xviii.  %0 
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reduce  the  contest  to  a  verbal  dispute,  he  still  reserved 
the  distinguishing  point  of  Arius.  A  subtilty  ever 
practised  by  these  heretics  ! 

Theodosius,  earnestly  desirous  to  reduce  all  who 
professed  the  christian  name  to  an  uniformity,  once 
more  attempted  to  unite  them  by  a  conference  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  where  the  heart  was  not  the  same,  it 
appeared  that  outward  conformity  produced  only  hy- 
pocrisy. The  Novatians  alone  agreed  cordially  with 
the  general  church  in  sentiment.  And  Nectarius,  the 
new  created  bishop  of  Constantinople,  lived  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  Agelius  their  bishop,  a  man  of 
piety  and  of  the  first  character.*  In  consequence  of 
this,  these  dissenters  obtained  from  the  emperor  as 
ample  a  toleration  as  could  reasonably  be  desired, 
Heavy  and  tyrannical  penalties  were  denounced  in 
edicts  against  the  rest,  which,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  executed.  The  denunciation  of  them 
itself  was  therefore  wrong  ;  though  it  must  be  owned, 
it  proceeded  from  the  best  intentions  on  the  side  of 
Theodosius,  who  actually  put  none  of  >his  penal  laws 
against  sectaries  into  execution,  and  meant  only  to  in- 
duce all  men  to  speak  alike  in  the  church.  How  much 
better,  to  have  taken  pains  in  promoting  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  itself  by  the  encouragement  of  zeal- 
ous pastors,  and  to  have  given  up  the  zeal  for  a  chime- 
ra of  no  value,  a  pretended  union  without  the  reality. 

In  the  year  383,  Amphilochus,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
coming  to  court  with  other  bishops  paid  the  usual 
respects  to  the  emperor,  but  took  no  notice  of  his  son 
Arcadius,  about  six  years  old,  who  was  near  the  father. 
Theodosius  bad  him  salute  his  son.  Amphilocus  drew 
near  and  stroking  him,  said,  "  Save  you,  my  child.'3 
The  emperor  in  anger  ordered  the  old  man  to  be  driven 
from  court;  who  with  a  loud  voice  declared,  you  can- 
not bear  to  have  your  son  contemned  ;  be  assured,  that 
God  in  like  manner  is  offended  with  those  who  honour 
not  his  Son  as  himself,  f     The  emperor  was  struck 

:  Socrates,  b.  v.  c.  W.  I  John,  v.  23. 
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with  the  justness  of  the  remark,  and  immediately  made 

a  law  to  prohibit  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics." 

In  the  same  year  the  emperor  Gratian  lost  his  life  by 
the  rebellion  of  Maximus,  who  commanded  in  Britain. 
Deserted  by  his  troops,  he  fled  towards  Italy-  He 
found  the  usual  lot  of  the  calamitous,  a  perfect  want  of 
friends  ;  yet  he  might  have  eseaped  to  the  court  of 
Milan,  where  his  younger  brother  Valentmian  reigned, 
if  he  had  not  been  betrayed  at  Lyons.  Adragathius 
invited  him  to  a  feast,  and  swore  to  him  upon  the  gos- 
pel. The  sincere  mind  of  Gratian,  measuring  others 
by  himself,  and  as  yet  not  knowing  the  world,  (for  he 
was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age)  fell  in  the  snare, 
and  his  murder  was  the  consequence.  All  writers 
agree,  that  he  was  of  the  best  disposition,  and  well 
skilled  both  in  religious  and  secular  learning.  Am- 
brose had  a  pecliar  affection  for  him,  and  on  his  acouc.t 
wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  Deity  of  the  HolyGhost . 
He  tells  us,  and  every  thing  that  we  knoAV  of  him  con- 
firms the  account,  that  he  was  godly  from  his  tender 
years.  Chaste,  temperate,  benevolent,  conscientious, 
he  shines  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  but  talents  for  gov- 
ernment he  seems  not  to  have  possessed,  and  his  in- 
dolence gave  advantage  to  those  who  abused  both 
himself  and  the  publick.  Divine  Providence  in  him 
hath  given  us  a  lesson,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world ;  even  a  prince  unquestionably  pious  is 
denied  the  common  advantage  of  a  natural  death.* 
When  he  was  dying,  he  bemoaned  the  absence  of 
Ambrose,  and  often  spake  of  him.f  Those  who  have 
received  benefit  from  a  pastor  in  divine  things,  have 
often  an  affection  for  him,  of  which  the  world  has  no 


*  Fleurv,  xviii.  27. 
f  A  charitable  action  of  Ambrose,  though  in  opposition  to  Gratian's 
views,  tended  no  doubt  to  raise  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  that  emperor. 
A  pagan  gentleman  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  Gratian,  bad  been 
arraigned,  and  condemned  to  die.  Ambrose,  compassionating  his  case, 
went  to  court  to  intercede  for  his  life.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  that  he 
could  procure  admission  into  the  royal  presence,  Where  he  prevailed  a1 
length,  by  his  importunate  solicitations,  and  saved  the  life  of  the  coa 
demned  person. 
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idea.  The  last  moments  of  a  saint  are  absorbed  in 
divine  things,  compared  with  which,  the  loss  of  empire- 
weighed  as  nothing  in  the  mind  of  Gratian. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Heresy  of  Priscillian — The  Conduct  of  Martin—* 
The  Progress  of  Superstition. 

JL  JOIN  these  subjects  together,  to  connect  the  eccle- 
siastical information  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  an  historian 
who  belongs  to  this  period,  an  Aquitanian  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  who  wrote  a  summary  of  church  history,  which 
he  extended  to  his  own  times,  What  he  records  of 
transactions  which  passed  within  his  own  memory,  and 
also  what  he  collected  by  information  of  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  may  deserve  to  be  very  briefly  reviewed. 
"Very  little  shall  we  find  adapted  to  our  purpose ;  the  deep 
decline  of  evangelical  purity  will  be  the  chief  discovery 
we  shall  make ;  and  he  will  thus  make  my  apology 
for  evidencing  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  at 
this  period  because  so  little  is  to  be  found. 

The  Priscillianists,  an  heretical  sect,  who  seem  to 
have  combined  all  the  most  pernicious  heresies  of  for- 
mer times,  had  already  appeared  in  the  time  of  Gratian, 
and  infected  the  greatest  pail  of  Spain.  Priscillian 
himself,  whose  character  is  described  by  the  classical 
pen  of  Sulpitius  with  much  elegance  and  energy,*  was 
exactly  fitted  for  the  office  which  he  filled  :  learned, 
eloquent,  factious,  acute,  of  great  powers  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  by  a  spurious  modesty  and  gravity  of 
manners,  extremely  well  qualified  to  maintain  an  as- 
cendancy over  weak  and  credulous  spirits.  Idacius 
and  Ithacius,  the  one  an  aged  presbyter,  the  qther 
bishop  of  Sossuba,  applied  to  the  secular  power,  in 

*  Sulp.  Sev.  p.  419. 
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order,  that  by  the  decrees  of  the  magistrates,  the  here- 
tics might  be  expel  led  from  the  cities.  The  Priscil- 
lianists  endeavoured  to  gain  friends  in  Italy  ;  but  their 
corruptions  were  too  glaring  to  procure  them  any 
countenance  either  from  Damasus  of  Rome,  or  from 
Ambrose  of  Milan. 

On  the  death  of  Gratian,  Maximus  the  usurper  en- 
tered victorious  into  Treves.  While  Ithacius  earnest- 
ly pressed  him  against  the  Priscillianists,  the  Heresi- 
arch  himself  appealed  to  Maximus,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  deciding.  Sulpitius  very  proper- 
ly observes,  that  both  parties  were  highly  culpable  ; 
the  heretics  in  spreading  notions  entirely  subversive  of 
Christianity,  and  their  accusers  in  subserving  only  their 
own  factious  and  selfish  views. 

In  the  mean  time,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  blamed 
Ithacius  for  bringing  the  heretics  as  criminals  before 
the  emperor  ;  and  intreated  Maximus  to  abstain  from 
the  blood  of  the  unhappy  men  ;  he  said,  it  was  abund- 
antly sufficient,  that  having  been  judged  heretics  by 
the  sentence  of  the  bishops,  they  were  expelled  from 
the  churches,  and  that  it  was  a  new  and  unheard  evil, 
for  a  secular  judge  to  interfere  in  matters  purely  eccle- 
siastical. These  were  christian  sentiments  ;  and  de- 
served to  be  here  mentioned,  as  describing  an  honest, 
though  unsuccessful  resistance  made  to  the  first  at- 
tempt, which  appeared  in  the  church,  of  punishing 
heresy  with  death.  I  scarce  know  any  thing  more 
disagreeable  to  the  spirit  of  a  really  good  man,  than  to 
think  of  punishing  capitally  persons  whom  he  is  con- 
strainted  to  believe  are  walking  the  broad  road  to  eter 
nal  destruction.  He  has  no  need  to  enter  into  the  po- 
litical arguments  against  it,  which  are  fashionable  in 
the  mouths  of  infidels.  He  has  much  more  weighty 
reasons  against  persecution,  drawn  from  the  genius  of 
his  own  religion.  To  do  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner  by  shortening  his  days — ■ 
how  contrary  is  this  to  the  spirit  of  him,  who  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them  ! 
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Yet  there  were  found  men  at  this  time  capable  of 
such  enormity,  and  it  marks  the  degeneracy  of  the  age. 
But  Christ  had  still  a  church  in  the  west,  and  Martin 
persevered  with  such  pious  zeal  in  opposing  the  hith- 
erto unheard  of  innovation,  and  was  himself  so  much 
respected  for  his  piety  and  integrity,  that  he  prevailed 
at  first,  and  the  usurper  promised,  that  he  would  not 
proceed  to  blood  against  the  heretics.  Two  bishops, 
Magnus  and  Rufus,  however,  changed  his  resolution 
afterwards,  and  he  referred  the  cause  to  Euodius  the 
prefect,  who,  after  he  had  found  them  guilty,  (and  they 
appear  to  have  been  defiled  with  all  the  impurities  of 
the  antient  Gnostics)  committed  them  to  custody,  and 
referred  them  again  to  the  emperor.  Priscillian  in  the 
issue  was  put  to  death,  and  four  other  leaders  of  his 
sect.  A  few  more  were  condemned  to  die,  or  to  be 
banished.  The  heresy  was  not  extinguished  by  this 
means  ;  for  fifteen  years  after  the  contention  was  ex- 
"treme  between  the  parties  ;  Priscillian  was  honoured 
as  a  martyr  ;  Christianity  never  received  a  greater 
scandal,  though,  like  all  the  rest,  undeserved  from  the 
mouths  of  its  enemies  ;  and  men,  who  feared  God,  and 
loved  moderation  and  charity,  wept  and  prayed  in  se- 
cret, despised  and  disregarded  by  the  two  parties,  who 
trampled  on  all  the  rules  of  godliness.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  selfish  and  worldly  passions  triumphed  in 
Spain,  and  though  the  form  of  orthodoxy  prevailed,  it 
was  evident,  that  the  power  was  reduced  almost  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

Let  us  attend  to  our  business,  and  catch  the  face  of 
the  church,  if  we  can.  We  see  her  in  Ambrose,  who 
coming  to  Maximus  on  an  embassy  from  the  younger 
Valentinian,  refused  to  hold  communion  with  his  bish- 
ops, who  had  been  concerned  in  the  deaths  of  the  her- 
etics. Maximus,  enraged,  ordered  him  to  withdraw. 
Ambrose  entered  upon  his  journey  very  readily,  being 
only  grieved  to  find  an  old  bishop,  Hyginus,  dragged 
into  exile,  though  it  was  evident  that  he  was  very 
near  his  end.     The  generous  bishop  of  Milan  applied 
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to  some  of  the  courtiers  to  furnish  him  with  convert 
iences;*  but  in  vain.  A  number  of  holy  men,  who 
protested  against  these  barbarities,  were  themselves 
aspersed  with  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  among  the  rest 
Martin  and  Tours.  Thus  in  Gaul  and  Spain  there 
were  three  parties  ;  first,  the  Priscillianists,  men  void 
of  godliness  evidently,  and  bearing  the  Christian  name 
to  disgrace  it  with  a  complication  of  heresies  ;  sec- 
ondly, men  of  formal  orthodoxy,  who  persecuted  the 
Pricillianists,  even  to  death,  and  ruined  them  as  a  sect, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  themselves  disgraced  the 
gospel  by  a  life  of  avarice,  faction,  and  ambition ;  and 
thirdly,  men  who  feared  God  and  served  him  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son,  condemning  the  principles  of  the 
former  by  argument  only,  and  the  practices  of  the  lat- 
ter, by  their  meek,  and  charitable  conduct.  A  division 
of  men  not  uncommon  in  the  church  of  Christ  ;  but, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  last  sort  are  the  true 
branches  of  the  mystical  vine,  and  are  alone  to  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  our  history. 

Martin  was  born  at  Ticinum  in  Italy,  and  in  his 
youth  had  served  in  the  army  under  Constantius  and 
Julian  ;  but  against  his  will.  His  father,  by  profession 
a  soldier,  had  compelled  him.  For  he  himself,  when 
only  ten  years  old,  went  to  the  church,  and  gave  in  his 
name  as  a  catechumen. f  At  twelve  he  had  a  desire  to 
lead  a  monastic  life.  But  being  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  army,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  exemption  from 
military  vices,  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  his  reser- 
vation of  nothing  for  himself  out  of  the  pay  which  Ik 
received,  except  what  was  necessary  for  daily  food. 
At  eighteen  he  was  baptized,  and  two  years  afterwards 
left  the  army.  Sometime  after,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  robbers  among  the  Alps,  he  was  delivered  bound 
to  one  of  them,  to  be  plundered  ;  who  leading  him  to 
a  retired  place,  asked  him,  who  he  was.  He  answer- 
ed, "  I  am  a  christian."  "  Are  not  you  afraid  *?"  "I 
never  was  more  at  ease,  because  I  know  the  mercy  ot 

"  Ambrose,  ep.  °w  \  V  ramlida'e  for  baptism 
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the  Lord  to  be  most  present  in  trials  ;  I  am  more  c6fU 
cerned  for  you,  who  by  your  course  of  life  render  your- 
self unfit  to  partake  of. the  mercy  of  Christ."  And 
entering  into  the  argument  of  religion,  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  robber.  The  man  believed,  attended 
his  instructor  to  the  road,  and  begged  his  prayers. 
The  new  convert  persevered  in  godliness,  and  this  re- 
lation was  taken  from  his  account.* 

I  must  be  brief  in  following  our  author  through 
other  parts  of  the  life  of  his  hero.  It  was  an  age  of 
childish  credulity  ;  the  human  mind  was  sinking  fast 
into  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  christian  fathers 
and  historians  relate  things  extremely  absurd ;  but  this 
was  the  fault  of  the  times,  not  of  religion.  The  pagan 
writers,  their  contemporaries,  are  no  way  their  superi- 
ors.  Few  stories  are  told  so  good  by  Sulpitius  in 
their  matter,  and  so  authentic  in  their  foundation,  as 
this  of  the  robber.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Martin 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  quit  his  monastery,  and 
become  bishop  of  Tours,  to  which  office  the  universal 
voice  of  the  people  called  him.  He  still  preserved  his 
monastic  taste,  and  had  a  monastery  two  miles  out  of 
the  city.  Here  he  lived  with  eighty  disciples,  who 
followed  his  example ;  they  lived  in  common,  with 
extreme  austerity.  The  celebrity  of  his  supposed 
miracles  had  a  mighty  effect  on  the  ignorant  Gauls ; 
every  common  action  of  his  was  magnified  into  a  pro- 
digy ;  heathen  temples  were  destroyed,  and  churches 
and  monasteries  arose  in  their  stead. 

Maximus  courted  the  friendship  of  Martin  in  vain, 
who  honestly  owned,  that  he  could  not  countenance  a 
murderer  and  usurper.  Maximus  pleaded  necessity, 
die  providence  of  God,  and  that  he  had  slain  none  ex- 
cept in  the  field.  Overcome  at  length  by  importuni- 
ties, the  bishop  supped  with  the  usurper.  A  servant 
offered  the  cup  to  Maximus,  who  directed  him  to  give 
it  to  Martin,  expecting  and  desiring  to  pledge  him. 

*  Sulp.  vita  Martin 


The  bishop  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  gave  it  to  his 
presbyter. 

Wonderful  is  the  account,  which  Sulpitius  gives 
of  his  patience  and  charity.  But  he  speaks  with  par- 
tial affection,  as  of  a  friend,  who  in  his  eyes  was  fault- 
less. The  scripture  does  not  colour  the  characters  of 
saints  so  highly  ;  and  I  have  no  ambition  to  imitate 
Sulpitius.  Many  evils  attend  this  spirit  of  exaggera 
tion.  —The  excessive  admiration  of  men  takes  off  the 
mind  from  looking  to  Jesus,  the  true  and  only  media 
tor  ;  Sulpitius  himself  professes  his  hope  of  obtaining 
much  good  through  the  intercession  of  his  deceased 
friend.  What  at  first  were  only  the  more  unguarded 
effusions  of  friendship,  became  at  last  habits  of  self- 
righteous  superstition ;  and  one  of  the  worst  corrup- 
tions of  religion  was  this  way  gradually  introduced, 
and  in  the  end  too  firmlyxestablished. 

Maximus,  whatever  were  his  motives,  paid  assidu- 
ous court  to  Martin,  and  together  with  his  wife,  heard 
him  discourse  of  divine  things.  She  indeed  seems  to 
have  admired  him  sincerely,  and  asked  her  husband's 
consent,  that  she  might  be  allowed  as  a  servant  to  at- 
tend upon  him  at  supper.  It  was  done  accordingly  ; 
and  our  author  compares  her  on  this  account  to  the 
queen  of  Sheba.  In  these  transactions  we  may  mark 
the  progress  of  superstition , 

The  integrity  of  Martin  appears  very  conspicuous 
in  opposing  the  tyranny  of  Maximus.  The  latter 
strove  in  vain  to  reconcile  him  to  the  maxims  of  his 
government  in  the  capital  punishment  of  the  Priscil- 
lianists,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  bishops,  who  had  been  urgent  in  their 
condemnation.  Martin  refused,  till  understanding, 
that  some  of  the  king's  servants  were  going  to  put  cer- 
tain persons  to  death,  for  whom  he  had  interceded,  in 
order  to  save  their  lives,  he  consented  to  communicate 
with  men,  whose  conduct  he  abhorred.  Even  of  this 
compliance  he  bitterly  repented,  guarded  against  any 
future  communion  with  the  party  of  Ithacius,  and 
lived  afterwards  sixteen  years  in  retirement. 

Vol/  II.  25 
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On  the  whole,  if  less  had  been  said  of  his  miracles* 
and  a  more  distinct  view  had  been  given  of  his  virtues, 
Martin  of  Tours  would,  I  believe,  appear  among  us 
far  more  estimable.  That  lie  Mas  pious,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  that  his  piety  was  disfigured  with  monastic 
superstition  exceedingly,  is  no  less  evident ;  but  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  now  vied  with  each  other  in  the  promo- 
tion of  false  humility,  and  I  should  be  ashamed,  as  well 
as  think  the  labour  ill  spent,  to  recite  the  stories  at 
length  which  Sulpitius  gives  us. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Conduct  of  Ambrose,  under  the  Emperor  Valenti- 
?iian,  and  the  persecution  which  he  endured  from  the 
Emperor's  Mother,  Jus  tin  a. 

J  USTINA,  the  empress  was  a  decided  patroness  of 
Arianism.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  began 
openly  to  season  her  son  with  her  doctrine,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  menace  the  bishop  of  Milan.  Ambrose 
exhorted  him  to  support  the  doctrine  received  from  the 
apostles.  Young  Valentinian,  in  a  rage,  ordered  his 
guards  to  surround  the  church,  and  commanded  Am- 
brose to  come  out  of  it.  "I  shall  not  willingly,  re- 
plied the  bishop,  give  up  the  sheep  of  Christ  to  be  de- 
voured by  wolves.  You  may  use  your  swords  and 
spears  against  me  ;  such  a  death  I  shall  freely  under- 
go."* After  this  he  was  exposed  to  the  various  frauds 
and  artifices  of  Justina,  who  feared  to  attack  him  open- 
ly. For  the  people  were  generally  inclined  to  support 
the  bishop,  and  his  residence  in  the  city,  where  the 
court  was  held,  at  once  increased  his  influence,  and 
exercised  his  mind  with  a  series  of  trials. 

The  Arians  were  not  now  the  only  adversaries  of  the 
'  hurch ;  the  pagans  themselves',  taking  advantage  of 

Theodoret,  b.  v.  c  l 
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the  minority  of  Valentinian,  and  the  confusions  oi  the 
impire,  endeavoured  to  recover  their  antient  estabhsh- 

ment.  The  senate  of  Rome  consisted  still  very  much 
of  gentiles  ;  and  the  pride  of  family  grandeur  still  in- 
duced the  most  noble  to  pique  themselves  on  their 
constancy,  and  to  scorn  the  innovations  of  Christian- 
ity. Symmachus,  a  man  of  learning  and  great  powers 
of  eloquence,  headed  the  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  suffer  the  altar  of  victory  to 
be  restored  to  the  Senate-house.  Ambrose  wrote  to 
Valentinian,  that  it  ill  became  the  gentiles  to  complain 
of  their  losses,  who  never  spared  the  blood  of  Chris- 
tians, and  who  refused  them,  under  Julian,  the  common 
liberty  of  teaching.  "  If  he  is  a  pagan,  who  gives  vou 
this  advice,  let  him  give  the  same  liberty  which  he 
takes  himself.  You  compel  no  man  to  worship  what 
he  does  not  approve.  Here  the  whole  senate,  so  far 
as  it  is  christian,  is  endangered.  Every  senator  takes 
his  oath  at  the  altar ;  even"  person  who  is  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  senate  upon  oath,  takes  his  oatli  in 
the  same  maimer.  The  divinity  of  the  false  gods  is 
evidently  allowed  by  the  practice.  And  christians  an 
obliged  by  these  means  to  endure  a  persecution.  But 
in  matters  of  religion,  consult  with  God  ;  and  what- 
ever men  may  say  of  injuries  which  they  suffer,  re- 
member that  you  injure  no  man  by  preferring  C 
Almighty  before  him."-  We  have  still  extant  the 
address  of  Symmachus  to  the  emperors  on  the  subj 
in  vindication  of  pagan  idolatry,  in  which  he  introduces 
Rome  as  a  person  complaining  of  the  hardships  to 
which  she  was  exposed  in  her  old  age.  We  have  also 
the  reply  of  Ambrose,  who  introduces  Rome  observ- 
ing, that  it  was  not  by  the  favour  of  these  gods,  that 
she  gained  her  victories.  In  answer  to  the  complaint. 
which  the  pagans  made  of  the  loss  of  their  reven; 
he  observes,  that  the  gospel  had  increased  by  povert) 
and  ill  treatment,  whereas  riches  and  prosperity  sccm- 
yd  necessary  to  the  very  existance  of  their  religion. 

*  Epistle  of  Ambrose,  30. 
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And  now  that  the  church  has  some  wealth,  he  justly 
glories  in  the  use  she  made  of  it,  and  bids  the  pagan 
sav,  what  captives  they  had  redeemed,  what  poor 
they  had  relieved,  and  to  what  exiles  they  had  sent 
alms.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  advantage  of  the  Christian  cause  in  the 
promotion  of  liberality  and  benevolence  among  man- 
kind, above  all  religions,  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  gen- 
erally allowed,  even  by  infidels,  Symmachus  being 
foiled  at  present,  renewed  the  same  attempt  before  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  and  was  vanquished  a  second 
time  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Ambrose. 

This  prelate,  by  his  talents  in  negotiation  at  the 
court  of  Maximus  averted  for  a  time  the  invasion  of 
Italy  from  the  court  of  Milan.  But  nothing  could 
move  the  mind  of  Justina  in  his  favour.  In  the  year 
386,  she  procured  a  law  to  enable  the  Arian  congrega- 
tions to  assemble  without  interruption. 

Auxentius,  a  Scythian,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
Arian  predecessor  of  Ambrose,  was  now  introduced, 
under  the  protection  of  the  empress,  into  Milan.  He 
challenged  Ambrose  to  hold  a  disputation  with  him  in 
the  emperor's  court  ;  which  occasioned  the  bishop  to 
write  to  Valentinian,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  empe- 
ror's business  to  decide  in  points  of  doctrine.*  "  Let 
him  come  to  church,"  says  he,  "  and,  upon  hearing, 
let  the  people  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  if  they  like 
Auxentius  better,  let  them  take  him,  but  they  have 
already  declared  their  sentiments,"  More  violent 
measures  were  now  entered  into,  and  the  fortitude  of 
Ambrose  was  tried  in  a  manner  which  he  hitherto  had 
not  experienced.  Auxentius  moved,  that  a  party  of 
soldiers  might  be  sent  to  secure  for  himself  the  posses- 
sion of  the  church  called  Basilica  ;  and  tribunes  came 
to  demand  it,  with  the  plate  and  vessels  belonging  to 
it.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  those  who  represent- 
ed, that  it  was  an  unreasonable  thing,  that  the  empe- 
ror should  not  be  allowed  to  have  one  place  of  worship 

*  Epistle  of  Ambrose,  32. 
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which  was  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  The  language 
was  specious,  but  deceitful.  Justina  and  her  son,  if 
they  had  thought  it  prudent  to  exert  their  authority, 
might  have  commanded  the  use  not  of  one  only,  but 
of  all  the  churches  :  but  the  demand  of  the  court  was, 
that  Ambrose  should  do  what  in  conscience  he  could 
not,  that  he  should,  by  his  own  deed,  resign  the  church 
into  Arian  hands,  which,  as  circumstances  then  stood, 
would  have  been  to  acknowledge,  indirectly  at  least, 
the  Arian  creed.  He  therefore  calmly  answered  the 
officers,  that  if  the  emperor  had  sent  to  demand  his 
house  or  land,  money  or  goods,  he  would  have  freely 
resigned  them,  but  that  he  could  not  deliver  that  which 
was  committed  to  his  care.  In  the  congregation  that 
day  he  told  the  people,*  that  he  would  not  willingly 
desert  his  right ;  that  if  compelled,  he  knew  not  how 
to  resist.  "  I  can  grieve,"  says  he,  "  I  can  weep,  I 
can  groan.  Against  arms  and  soldiers,  tears  are  my 
arms.  Such  are  the  fortifications  of  a  pastor.  I  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  resist  in  any  other  manner.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  is  Almighty  ;  what  he  commands  to  be 
done  shall  be  fulfilled,  nor  does  it  become  you  to  re- 
sist the  divine  sentence."  It  seemed  proper  to  state 
in  his  own  words  what  his  conduct  was ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  abated  nothing  of  the  maxims  of  passive 
submission  to  the  civil  power,  which  christians  had 
ever  practised  from  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  ground  to  accuse  Ambrose  of  disloy- 
alty to  his  prince.  He  had  served  him  already  faith- 
fully, and  we  shall  see  presently  that  he  is  again  ready 
to  expose  himself  to  danger  for  his  service.  The  court 
knew  his  principles,  and  seem  not  to  have  had  the  least 
fear  that  he  should  draw  the  people  into  a  rebellion ; 
but  they  wished  to  menace  him  into  a  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  Arianisrm 

Ambrose  during  the  suspension  of  this  affair  era- 
ployed  the  people  in  singing  divine  hymns  and  psalms, 
lit  the  end  of  which  there  was  a  solemn  doxology  to 

Qrat  in  Ausen,  p.  159.  Paris  edition. 
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the  honour  of  the  Trinity.  The  method  of  responsive 
singing  had  been  generally  practised  in  the  east,  and 
was  introduced  by  Ambrose  into  Milan,  whence  it 
was  propagated  into  all  the  churches.  The  people 
were  much  delighted,  their  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  inflamed,  and  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  the  world,  who  then  lived  at  Milan,  owns  that  his 
own  soul  was  melted  into  divine  affection  on  these 
occasions.* 

The  demands  of  the  court  were  now  increased  :  not 
only  the  Portian  church  which  stood  without  the  walls, 
but  also  the  great  church  newly  built  wihtin  the  city, 
were  required  to  be  given  up.  On  the  Lord's  day  after 
sermon,  the  catechumens  being  dismissed,  Ambrose 
went  to  baptize  those  who  were  prepared  for  that  or- 
dinance, when  he  was  told  that  officers  were  sent  from 
the  court  to  the  Portian  church  ;  he  went  on,  however, 
unmoved  in  the  service,  till  he  was  told,  that  the  peo- 
ple having  met  with  Castulus,  an  Arian  presbyter,  in 
the  street,  had  laid  hands  on  him.  Then  with  prayers 
and  tears  he  besought  God,  that  no  man's  blood  might 
be  shed,  but  rather  his  own,  not  only  for  the  pious 
people,  but  also  for  the  wicked.  And  he  immediately 
sent  some  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  recovered  Cas- 
tulus safe  from  the  tumult.  The  court  enraged  sent 
out  warrants  for  apprehending  several  merchants  and 
tradesmen  ; '  men  were  put  in  chains,  and  vast  sums  of 
money  were  required  to  be  paid  in  a  little  time,  which 
many  professed  they  would  pay  cheerfully,  if  they 
were  suffered  to  enjoy  the  profession  of  their  faith  un- 
molested. By  this  time  the  prisons  were  full  of  trades- 
men, and  the  magistrates  and  men  of  rank  were  se- 
verely threatened  ;  while  the  courtiers  urged  Ambrose 
with  the  imperial  authority  ;  whom  he  answered  with 
the  same  lovaltv  and  firmness  as  before.  The  holv 
spirit,  said  he,  in  his  exhortations  to  the  people,  has 
spoken  in  you  this  day,  to  this  effect :   Emperor,  we 
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having  few  friends  among  the  people,  kept  themselves 
within  doors.  A  notary  coming  to  the  bishop  from 
the  emperor,  asked  him,  whether  he  intended  to  usurp 
the  empire.  I  have  an  empire,  says  he,  it  is  true,  but 
it  lies  in  weakness,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
apostle,  "  when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong."  Even 
Maximus  will  clear  me  of  this  charge,  since  he  will 
confess,  it  was  through  my  embassy  he  was  kept  from, 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  Wearied  and  overcome  at  length 
with  his  resolution,  the  court,  who  meant  to  extort 
his  consent,  rather  than  to  exercise  violence,  ordered 
the  guards  to  leave  the  church,  where  the  bishop  had 
lodged  all  night ;  the  soldiers  having  guarded  it  so 
close,  that  none  had  been  suffered  to  go  out ;  and  the 
people  confined  there  having  spent  their  time  in  sing- 
ing psalms.  The  sums  exacted  of  the  tradesmen  also 
were  restored.  Peace  was  made  for  the  present,  though 
Ambrose  had  still  reason  to  fear  for  himself,  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire,  in  the  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  Marcella,  that  God  would  defend  his  church,  and 
let  its  enemies  rather  satiate  their  rage  with  his  blood.* 
The  spirit  of  devotion  was  kept  up  all  this  time 
among  the  people,  and  Ambrose  was  indefatigable 
both  in  praying  and  preaching.  Being  called  on  by 
the  people  to  consecrate  a  new  church,  he  told  them, 
that  he  would,  if  he  could  find  any  relics  of  martyrs 
there.  Let  us  not  make  the  superstition  of  these 
times  greater  than  it  was.  It  was  lamentably  great, 
enough  to  stain  the  piety  with  which  it  was  mixed. 
We  are  told,  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a 
vision  at  night,  in  what  place  he  might  find  the  relics. 
But  in  the  epistle  which  he  writes  on  the  subject  he 
says  no  such  thing.  He  describes,  however,  the  find- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  two  martyrs,  Protasius,  and  Ger- 
vasius,  the  supposed  miracles  wrought  on  the  occasion, 
the  dedication  of  the  church,  the  triumph  of  the  or- 
thodox, and  the  confusion  of  Arianism.  Ambrose 
himself  too  much  encouraged  all  this,  and  in  a  Ian 
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guage,  which  favoured  the  introduction  of  other  inter* 
cessors  besides  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  yet  it  is 
evident  he  supremely  loved,  and  trusted  in  for  salva- 
tion. In  all  this,  the  candid  and  intelligent  reader  will 
see  the  conflict  between  godliness  and  superstition 
maintained  in  the  church  of  Milan,  both  existing  in 
some  vigour,  and  each  at  present  checking  the  growth 
of  the  other.* 

The  news  of  Maximus's  intention  to  invade  Italy 
arriving  at  this  time,  threw  the  court  of  Milan  into  the 
greatest  trepidation.  Again  Justina  implored  the  bishop 
to  undertake  an  embassy  to  the  usurper,  which  he 
cheerfully  undertook,  and  executed  with  great  forti- 
tude ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  Theodosius,  who  reigned  in  the  east, 
coming  at  length  to  the  assistance  of  Valentinian,f  put 
an  end  to  the  usurpation  and  the  life  of  Maximus. 
By  his  means,  the  young  emperor  was  induced  to  for- 
sake his  mother's  principles,  and  in  form  at  least  to 
embrace  those  of  Ambrose.  Whether  he  was  ever 
truly  converted  to  God,  is  not  so  clear.  That  he  was 
reconciled  to  Ambrose,  and  loved  him  highly  is  certain, 
and  in  the  year  392,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  by  a  second 
usurpation  in  the  west,  he  sent  for  Ambrose  to  come 
to  baptize  him.  The  bishop  in  his  journey  heard  of 
his  death,  with  which  he  was  deeply  affected,  and 
wrote  to  Theodosius;j:  concerning  him  with  all  the 
marks  of  sorrow,  and  composed  a  funeral  oration  in 
his  praise.  The  rhetorical  spirit  usually  exaggerates 
on  these  occasions  ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  un- 
questionable integrity  of  Ambrose  to  suppose,  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  real  conversion  of  his  royal  pupil. 
The  oration  itself  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  Ambrose  ; 
the  taste  is  vicious  and  affected.  Indeed  panegyric, 
when  it  has  not  an  object  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  fill 
the  mind,  is  ever  frigid  and  grovelling,  because  it  is 
continually  affecting,  but  has  not  materials  to  support 
the  sublime. 

*  Epis.  85.     f  A,D  387.      *  Epis.  34,  and  the  obitu  Valentiniani 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Church  under  Theodosius. 

IT  will  be  proper  to  look  a  little  more  particularly  at 
the  conduct  of  this  prince  towards  the  church.  He 
had  been  preserved  in  his  younger  years  from  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Valens,  who,  by  some  superstition  had  been 
led  to  suspect  those,  whose  names  began  with  THE, 
and  to  seek  their  destruction.  After  his  exaltation  to 
the  empire  from  a  private  life  by  the  generous  and 
patriotic  choice  of  Gratian,  he  reigned  in  the  east,  more 
vigourously  supporting  Christianity,  according  to  his 
ideas  of  it,  than  any  emperor  before  him.  His  sense 
of  justice,  however,  determined  him  to  order  some 
christians  to  rebuild,  at  their  own  expense,  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  which  they  had  tumultuously  pulled  down. 
I  mention  with  concern,  yet  with  historical  veracity, 
that  Ambrose  prevailed  on  him  to  set  aside  this  sen- 
tence, from  a  mistaken  notion  of  piety,  that  Christianity 
should  not  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of 
a  Jewish  synagogue.  If  the  Jews  were  tolerated  at  all 
in  the  empire,  the  transaction  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  looked  on  as  a  civil  one.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance I  recollect  in  which  a  good  man  was  induced, 
by  superstitious  motives,  to  break  the  essential  rules 
of  justice  ;  and  it  marks  the  growth  of  superstition.* 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  declamatory  eloquence 
of  Ambrose,  which  moves  me  to  pass  a  different 
judgment. 

The  Luciferians  still  existing,  intreated  this  empe- 
ror to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  ;  confessing 
themselves  to  be  christians,  and  contending  that  it  was 
wrong  in  others  to  give  them  a  sectarian  name  ;  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  they  coveted  not  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  other  churches,  and  m  their  censures. 

*  Epis,  29. 
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not  sparing  Hilary  of  Poictiers  and  Athanusius.  These 
last  were  doubtless  men  of  great  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity. What  they  themselves  were  is  not  so  evident 
as  it  were  to  be  wished,  because  of  the  scantiness  of 
information.  They  speak  with  extraordinary  respect 
of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Elvira,  as  the  chief  of  their  com- 
munion ;  a  man  doubtless  of  high  estimation,  because 
Theodosius  himself  admits  it,  and  grants  them  a  legal 
toleration.  I  have  before  spoken  of  this  class  of  disr 
senters,  among  whom,  I  apprehend,  it  is  probable 
marks  of  the  presence  of  God  might  be  found,  if  their 
history  had  come  down  to  us.  But  the  reader,  who 
knows  how  slight  our  information  of  these  things  is, 
while  church  history  dwells  chiefly  on  what  is  scandal- 
ous, not  what  is  excellent,  will  not  be  surprised  at  mj 
silence.     The  sect  itself  vanished  soon  after. 

Theodosius  was  of  a  passionate  temper,  and  on  a 
particular  occasion  was  led  by  it  to  commit  a  barbar- 
ous action ;  the  circumstances  of  the  story  will  be  the 
best  comment  on  the  character  of  this  emperor,  of 
Ambrose,  and  of  the  times.  At  Thessalonica  a  tumult 
was  made  by  the  populace,  and  the  emperor's  officer 
was  murdered.  The  news  was  calculated  to  try  the 
temper  of  Theodosius,  who  ordered  the  sword  to  be 
let  loose  upon  them.  Ambrose  interceded,  and  the 
emperor  promised  to  forgive.  But  the  great  officers 
of  the  court  persuaded , him  to  retract,  and  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  military  execution.  It  was  executed  with 
great  cruelty.  Seven  thousand  were  massacred  in  three 
hours  without  trial,  and  without  distinction. 

Ambrose*  wrote  him  a  faithful  letter,  reminding 
him  of  the  charge  in  the  prophet,  that  if  the  priest 
does  not  warn  the  wicked  he  shall  be  answerable  for 
it.f  "  You  discover  a  zeal,"  says  he,  "  for  the  faith 
and  fear  of  God,  I  own :  but  your  temper  is  warm, 
soon  to  be  appeased  indeed,  if  endeavours  are  used 
to  calm  it ;  but  if  not  regulated,  it  bears  down  all  be- 
fore it."     He  urges  the  example  of  David,  and  shews 

*  Amb.  Epis.  51.  t  Ezek.  iii.  18 
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the  impropriety  of  communicating  with  him  at  present. 
"I  love  you,"  says  he,  "I  cherish  you,  I  pray  for 
you  ;  but  blame  not  me,  if  I  give  the  preference  to 
God.  "  On  these  principles  Ambrose  refused  to  ad- 
mit Theodosius  into  the  church  of  Milan.  The  em- 
peror pleaded  the  case  of  David.  "  Imitate  him,"  says 
the  zealous  bishop,  "  in  his  repentance,  as  well  as  in 
his  sin."  Theodosius  submitted,  and  kept  from  the 
church  eight  months.  On  the  feast  of  the  nativity,  he 
expressed  his  sorrow  with  sighs  and  tears  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Ruffinus  the  master  of  the  offices.*  "  I  weep," 
said  he,  "that  the  temple  of  God,  and  consequently 
heaven  is  shut  from  me,  which  is  open  to  slaves  and 
beggars."  Ruffinus  undertook  to  persuade  the  bishop 
to  admit  the  emperor.  Ambrose  urged  the  impropri- 
ety of  his  rude  interference,  because  Ruffinus  by  his 
evil  councils  had  been  the  author  of  the  massacre. 
Ruffinus  telling  him  that  the  emperor  was  coming,  "  I 
will  hinder  him,"  says  he,  "  from  entering  the  vesti- 
bule ;  yet  if  he  will  play  the  king,  I  shall  offer  him  my 
throat."  Ruffinus,  returning,  informed  the  emperor; 
"  I  will  go  and  receive  the  refusal  which  I  desire,"  says 
he.  And  as  he  approached  the  bishop,  he  added,  I  come 
to  offer  myself,  to  submit  to  what  you  prescribe.  Am- 
brose enjoined  him  to  do  public  penance,  and  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  capital  warrants  for  thirty  days 
in  future,  in  order  that  the  ill  effects  of  intemperate 
anger  might  be  prevented.  The  emperor,  pulling  off 
his  imperial  robes,  prayed  prostrate  on  the  pavement ; 
nor  did  he  put  on  those  robes,  till  the  time  of  his  pen- 
ance was  expired.  "  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust," 
said  he,  "  quicken  thou  me,  according  to  thy  word." 
The  people  prayed  and  wept  with  him,  and  he  not  only 
complied  with  the  rules  of  penance,  but  retained  visi- 
ble marks  of  compunction  and  sadness  during  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Let  us  make  as  candid  an  estimate,  as  we  can,  of 
this  extraordinary  affair  ;  I  say,  as  wc  can.     Moderns 

*  Theodore!,  b.  v  c.  18, 
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hardly  can  be  sufficiently  candid  ;  so  different  are  our 
sentiments  and  views.  It  is  certain  that  these  rules  of 
humiliation  are  too  severe,  too  formal,  and  by  no  means 
properly  calculated  to  instruct :  the  growth  also  of  su- 
perstition and  the  immoderate  exercise  of  episcopal 
power  are  both  strikingly  evident.  But  what  then  ? 
Was  Theodosius  a  mean,  abject  prince,  and  Ambrose 
an  haughty  or  hypocritical  pontiff?  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  true.  The  general  life  of  the  former 
evinces  him  a  great  and  wise  prince,  who  had  the  true 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes  ;  and  the  latter  thought  he 
did  no  more  than  what  the  office,  which  he  bore,  re- 
quired ;  and  his  affectionate  regard  for  the  emperor, 
and  sincere  concern  for  his  soul,  appear  evident.  On 
the  whole,  the  discipline  itself  thus  magnanimously 
exercised  by  Ambrose,  and  humbly  submitted  to  by 
Theodosius,  when  stripped  of  its  superstitions  and 
formalities,  was  salutary.  Who  does  not  see,  that  the 
contempt  of  discipline  in  our  days,  among  the  great, 
has  proved  extremely  pernicious  to  the  interests  of 
practical  religion  ? 

On  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  one  Eugenius  usurp- 
ed the  empire  of  the  west,  who  again  erected  the  altar 
of  victory,  and  encouraged  the  pagans  ;  but  their  hopes 
were  of  short  duration.  Theodosius  soon  stripped 
him  of  his  life  and  power,  and  thus  became  sole  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  Under  his  authority  the  extir- 
pation of  idolatry  was  carried  on  with  more  decisive 
vigour  than  ever.  At  Alexandria  the  votaries  of  the 
renowned  temple  of  Serapis  made  an  insurrection,  and 
murdered  a  number  of  christians.  The  emperor,  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  glory  of  their  martyrdom  to  be  stained  with  any 
executions,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  pardon  the 
murderers  in  hopes  of  their  conversion,  but  that  the 
temples,  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  should  be  de- 
stroyed. There  was  a  remarkable  image  of  Serapis 
in  the  temple  ;  of  which  it  had  been  confidently  given 
out,  that  if  any  man  touched  it,  the 'earth  would  open, 
the  heaven  be  dissolved,  and  all  things  run  back  into 
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a  general  chaos.  A  soldier,  however,  animated  by 
Theophilus  the  bishop,  was  so  hardy  as  to  make  the 
experiment.  With  an  axe  he  cleft  him  down  the  jaws  ; 
an  army  of  mice  fled  out  at  the  breach  he  had  made  ; 
and  Serapis  was  hacked  in  pieces.  On  the  destruction 
of  idolatry  in  Egypt,  it  happened  that  the  Nile  did  not 
overflow  so  plentifully,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do.  It 
is,  said  the  pagans,  because  it  is  affronted  at  the  pre- 
vailing impiety  ;  it  has  not  been  worshipped  with  sa- 
crifice,* as  it  used  to  be.  Theodosius,  being  informed 
of  this,  declared,  like  a  man  who  believed  in  God,  and 
preferred  heavenly  things  to  earthly  ;  "  We  ought  to 
prefer  our  duty  to  God  to  the  streams  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  cause  of  piety  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  ;  let 
the  Nile  never  flow  again,  rather  than  idolatry  be  en- 
couraged. "  The  event  afforded  a  fine  comment  on 
our  Saviour's  words,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
The  Nile  returned  to  its  course,  and  rose  above  the 
highest  mark,  which  at  other  times  it  seldom  reached. 
The  pagans,  overcome  in  argument,  made  use  of  ridi- 
cule, the  great  sanctuary  of  profaneness,  and  cried  out 
in  their  theatres,  that  the  old  doting  god  was  grou  u  so 
weak,  that  he  could  not  hold  his  water.  Numbers, 
however,  made  a  more  serious  use  of  the  remarkable 
Providence,  and  Egypt  forsook  the  superstition,  in 
which  for  so  many  ages  it  had  been  involved.  And 
thus  the  country  which  had  nourished  idolatry  more 
early  and  more  passionately  than  others,  was  made  the 
special  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  God  and  his  Christ. 

Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  was  yet  alive,  and. 
held  the  office  of  Pretorian  prefect  under  the  emperor. 
The  gentleness  of  this  prince  encouraged  the  sophist 
to  present  him  with  an  oration  in  favour  of  the. tem- 
ples ;  in  which  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  Symmachus, 
and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  so  bad  a 
subject  would  admit.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  argued, 
"  religion  ought  to^be  planted  in  men's  minds  by  rca- 

*  Sozorp.  b.  vii.  c  20. 
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son,  not  by  force."  Thus  pagans  could  now  talk, 
who  for  ages  had  acted  toward  christians  in  so  different 
a  manner.*  The  writer  of  this  oration  was  himself  a 
palpable  instance  of  the  clemency  of  christian  govern- 
ors compared  with  pagan.  He  lived  in  a  respectable 
situation,  unmolested,  the  champion  of  expiring  pa- 
ganism ;  and  many  others  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Coming  to  Rome  the  zealous  emperor  in  a  deliber- 
ate speech  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  senate,  very 
many  of  whom  still  patronized  idolatry,  to  embrace 
the  christian  faith,  as  the  only  religion,  which  taught 
men  how  to  obtain  pardon  of  sin,  and  holiness  of  life. 
The  Gentile  part  of  them  declared,  that  they  would 
not  give  up  a  religion,  under  which  Rome  had  pros- 
pered near  twelve  hundred  years.  Theodosius  told 
them,  that  he  saw  no  reason,  why  he  should  maintain 
their  religion,  and  that  he  would  not  only  cease  to  fur- 
nish the  expense  out  of  the  exchequer,  but  abolish  the 
sacrifices  themselves.  The  senators  complained,  that 
the  neglect  of  the  rites  was  the  grand  cause,  why  the 
empire  declined  so  much  :  a  specious  argument  well 
calculated  to  gain  upon  worldly  minds,  and  which  had 
great  effect  on  many  pagans  at  this  time.  We  may 
see  by  and  by,  what  a  laboured  and  animated  answer 
to  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  of 
the  fathers.  Theodosius  now  made  it  a  capital  crime 
to  sacrifice,  or  attend  the  pagan  rites.  In  vain  did  the 
patrons  of  idolatry  exercise  their  parts  and  assiduity. 
The  emperor  was  determined,  and  issued  out  a  law 

*  At  this  very  time,  while  Theodosius  treated  Pagans  with  modera- 
tion, under  a  christian  establishment,  the  christians  were  treated  with 
unbounded  cruelty  under  a  pagan  establishment  in  Persia.  The  blameable 
zeal  of  Audas,  a  bishop,  g-ave  the  first  occasion  to  it.  Moved  with  divine 
zeal,  as  he  supposed,  he  overturned  a  temple  in  which  the  sacred  fire 
was  kept.*  Isdigerdes  the  king  ordered  him  to  rebuild  it,  which  he  re- 
fusing the  christian  churches  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  man 
to  be  slain.  A  persecution  thus  commencing  on  specious  grounds,  was  con  - 
tinued  for  thirty  years  with  unremitting  barbarity.  The  tortures  of  chris- 
tians were  dreadful  beyond  measure  ;  yet  they  persevered,  and  numbers 
voluntarily  endured  afflictions,  for  the  joy  of  eternal  life  set  before  them 

*  Called  <wfiKv.   See  Theodoret,  b.  v.  c.  39.    Magduberg  Cent.  4.  ■: 
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that  made  it  treasonable  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  to  consult 
the  entrails  of  beasts.*  Incense  and  perfumes  were 
likewise  forbidden.  Paganism  never  lifted  up  its  head 
after  this  ;  habit  alone  supported  it ;  and  objects  of 
sense  being  removed,  zeal  was  extinguished,  and  as 
Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  make  martyrs,  so  no 
Pagans  felt  any  inclination  to  become  such.  This 
great  prince  expired  at  Milan  in  the  year  395,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  having  reigned  sixteen  years.  And 
the  century  before  us  nearly  closes  with  the  full  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
religion  which  was  of  God  made  its  way  through  all 
opposition ;  that  which  was  of  man,  supported  only 
by  power  and  custom,  failed  to  thrive,  as  soon  as  it 
lost  the  ascendant,  and  w  ithin  a  generation  it  ceased 
almost  universally  to  exist  among  men. 

The  real  character  of  Theodosius  is  by  no  means 
doubtful.  For,  though  the  praises  of  Ambrose  may 
be  suspected,  yet  Aurelius  Victor,  a  Gentile  writer, 
must  be  credited,  when  he  commends  this  emporor. 
His  clemency,  liberality  and  generosity,  were  admira- 
ble. He  was  brave  and  successful  in  war ;  but  his 
wars  were  forced  upon  him.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
drunkenness,  and  was  himself  a  model  of  gravity,  tem- 
perance and  chastity  in  private  life.  By  a  law  he  for- 
bad minstrels  and  other  servants  of  lewdness  to  attend 
at  feasts.f     Thus  he   is  represented  by  a  contempo- 

*  Cave's  Introduction  to  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  2. 

f  His  wife  Flaccilla  appears  to  have  been  a  pious  and  humble  person. 
She  was  constantly  reminding1  him  of  the  private  and  low  condition,  in 
which  they  had  lived  together  before  his  advancement,  and  exhorting 
him  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  religion.  She  herself  was  an  edifying  pat- 
tern of  condescension  and  liberality.  The  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  poor 
were  relieved  not  only  by  her  alms,  but  also  by  her  benevolent  attention 
and  labour.  Some  representing  to  her,  that  it  was  beneath  her  dignity 
to  take  care  of  hospitals  and  the  houses  of  mourning,  she  answered, 
"  the  distribution  of  gold  indeed  becomes  the  imperial  dignity ;  but  I 
effer  to  him,  who  hath  given  me  that  dignity,  my  personal  labours  as  a 
token  of  gratitude."  That  grace  is  strong  indeed,  which  melts  not  under 
the  beams  of  prosperity.  Theodosius  was  once  inclined  to  converse  with 
Eunomius,  an  able  Arian,  who  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  whom,  on 
account  of  his  heretical  practices,  he  banished  thence.  But  Flaccilla, 
who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her  husband,  (I  speak  seriously  what 
Mr.  fiibbon  does  scornfully,  chap,  xxviii.  vol.  3.)  dissuaded  him  from  \\ 
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rary,  whose  account  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  a  later  writer,  the  partial  Zozimus,  who  treats  every 
Christian  emperor  with  malignity.  I  see  in  Theodo- 
sins  the  triumphs  of  the  cross ;  nor  in  all  the  pagan 
history  of  the  emperors  was  there  one  to  be  compared 
with  him.  They. had  no  principles  to  produce  humili- 
ty. The  excess  of  anger  was,  we  have  seen,  his  predom- 
inant evil ;  and  his  case  teaches  at  once  two  lessons  : 
one  is,  that  the  best  men  need  to  guard  daily  against 
their  besetting  sins  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  even  our  in- 
firmities may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  pro- 
motion of  our  humility,  and  the  Redeemer's  glory. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Reflections  on  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

"  JljUT  what  right  had  Theodosius  to  make  his  re- 
ligion that  of  the  state?  Ought  not  every  person,  in 
this  matter,  to  be  left  to  his  own  conscience  ?  Is  it  not 
a  violation  o/the  right  of  private  judgment,  to  impose 
religious  sentiments  on  the  subjects  of  any  govern- 
ment, and  therefore,  can  Theodosius,  or  others  who 
have  acted  like  him,  be  cleared  of  exercising  tyranni- 
cal authority  ?"  t 
There  was  a  time,  when  the  fallacy  of  such  notions 
would  have  been  seen  through  with  less  difficulty  :  at 
present,  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  runs  strong  in  their 
favour,  and  it  becomes  more  necessary  to  examine 
their  foundation.  Moreover,  the  characters  of  many 
of  the  brightest  and  best  christians  are  so  interwoven 
in  this  question,  and  the  determination  of  it  so  much 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  orthodox  profession  consistently  united  with  virtuous 
practice  :  this  can  only  be  the  case,  where  men  are  taught  of  God  indeed. 
It  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  emperor,  who  in  the  cause  of  God  never 
yielded  a  little  to  heresy,  in  his  own  cause  was  soft  and  flexible,  and  with 
princely  liberality  supported  the  aged  mother,  and  brought  up  Ihe  or- 
phan daughters,  of  the  usurper  Maximus. 
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Elects  the  honour  of  the  divine  operations  in  the  prop- 
agation  of  Christianity,  that  the  reader,  I  trust,  will  be 
disposed  to  receive  these  reflections  with  candour  and 
attention-,  however  defective  they  may  appear  to  him 
in  some  respects,  or  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  sev- 
eral difficulties,  which  may  be  conceived  to  belong  to 
this  intricate  subject. 

I  shall  take  for  granted,  that  the  gospel  is  of  divine 
authority,  and  ought  to  be  received,  on  pain  of  condem- 
nation, by  every  one,  who  has  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing it  fairly  proposed,  and  that  a  man  ought  no  more 
to  plead  the  pretences  of  conscience  for  rejecting  its 
fundamentals,  than  for  the  commission  of  murder,  theft, 
or  any  other  criminal  action.  The  reason  is,  because 
its  light  and  evidences  do  so  unquestionably  carry  the 
impression  of  divine  goodness  and  divine  authority, 
that  wickedness  of  heart,  and  not  weakness  of  capaci- 
ty, must  be  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of  it  by  any  man. 
I  send  those,  who  are  inclined  to  dispute  these  posi- 
tions, to  the  many  proofs  given  of  them  by  the  best 
evangelical  writers  in  all  ages,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
scriptures  themselves,  which  every  where  declare,  that 
"  he  that  belie veth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."*  If  the  reader 
bear,  these  things  in  memory,  he  will  find  some  of  the 
most  specious  objections  to  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments  overturned. 

For,  few  persons  will,  I  think,  dispute  the  principle 
of  general  expediency  and  utility,  as  directly  applicable 
to  this  important  subject.  Has  not  eveiy  state  a  right 
to  ordain  what  it  judges  conducive  to  its  preservation, 
and  the  good  of  society  ?  And,  for  these  purposes,  is 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  right  religion  and  the 
fear  of  God  ?  What  shall  hinder  then,  but  that  the 
state  has  the  same  right  to  make  laws  concerning  re- 
ligion, as  concerning  property,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture ?  Is  it  not  a  great  mistake  to  separate  religious 
considerations  from  civil  ?  And  while  you  attempt  to 

*  John  iii.  the  end- 
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do  so  in  theory,  will  it  not  be  found  impossible  in  prac 
tice  ?  And  should  not  laws  be  always  made  for  prac- 
tice,  and  not  for  mere  speculation  ?  The  more  the 
governors  feel  the  importance  of  religion,  (I  speak  not 
now  for  the  next  life,  but  for  this)  the  more  concerned 
will  they  be  to  establish  it.  They  must  do  so,  if  they 
regard  the  temporal  good  of  their  subjects. 

Then,  briefly,  these  three  considerations,  namely, 
1st,  the  clear  evidences  by  which  Christianity  is  sup 
ported,  2dly,  the  importance  of  its  doctrines,  and  3dly, 
general  expediency,  appear  to  me  to  supply  materials 
for  an  argument  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, which  admits  of  no  satisfactory  answer.  Thus  : 
the  gospel  is  of  divine  authority  ;  its  fundamentals  are 
revealed  with  so  much  clearness,  and  are  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  they  can- 
not be  rejected,  without  great  wickedness  of  heart ; 
even  the  wrath  of  God  is  declared  to  abide  on  him 
who  believeth  not  the  Son.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, will  any  man,  who  thinks  it  the  duty  of  the  su 
preme  power  to  consult  the  good  of  the  community, 
believe  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  suitable 
forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  or  in  short,  whether 
a  convenient  and  well  digested  Liturgy,*  founded  on 
the  genuine  principles  of  revealed  religion,  be  com- 
posed  for  public  use,  and  also  whether  proper  persons 
and  places  be  provided  by  the  state  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  ? 

But  besides  these  general  reasons  for  a  national  es- 
tablishment of  true  religion,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions relative  to  the  same  subject,  which  merit  out 
attention. 

It  is  certain,  that  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  under 
patriarchal  government,  when  holy  men  were  favoured 

*  In  such  undertakings,  the  general  aim,  undoubtedly,  ought  to  be, 
not  to  gratify  this  or  that  party  in  unreasonable  demands  ;  but  to  do  that 
which  most  tends  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  church  ; 
the  procuring  of  reverence  and  exciting  of  piety  avid  devotion  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  (iod ;  and  the  taking  away  of  occasion  from  them  that  seek 
occasion  of  cavil,  or  quarrel  against  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  See  the. 
preface  to  the  book  of  common  prayer. 
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with  divine  revelations,  governors  taught  the  true  re 
ligion,  and  did  not  permit  their  subjects  to  propagate 
atheism,  idolatry,  or  false  religion.*  Abraham,  Isaac,  f 
and  Jacobs  governed  their  families  in  this  manner  ;  so 
did  Noah  before  them.§  As  families  grew  into  na- 
tions, the  same  practical  ideas  prevailed.  At  length, 
when  it  pleased  God  to  select  one  nation  for  his  ser- 
vice, the  same  sentiments  respecting  church  establish- 
ment continued,  whether  kings,  or  judges,  or  priests, 
were  in  possession  of  the  executive  power.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Jewish  government  was  a  theocracy,  and 
that  it  has  therefore  many  things  peculiar  to  itself ; 
but  so  much  perhaps  may  safely  be  inferred  from  its 
constitution,  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  sovereign  author 
ity  to  direct  in  matters  of  true  religion.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived,  that  God  would  interweave  into  his 
theocracy,  what  in  its  own  nature  is  unlawful. 

Nor  is  this  argument,  which  depends  upon  the  gen 
eral  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  the  Jew 
ish  theocracy,  much  weakened  by  any  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  from  particular  instances  of  divine  in- 
terference and  direction  which  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  same  theocracy.     When  the  Jews  are  ordered  to 
extirpate  the  Canaanites,  and  when  Agag  is  hewed  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal,  these  are  occasional 
instances  of  divine   vengeance  exercised  against  ini- 
quity :  we  may  readily  admit,  that  such  instances  form 
no  lawful  precedents  for  governments  to  follow,  while 
we  maintain,  that  a  mode  of  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion ordained  by  God,  and  continued  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  cannot  possibly  be  an  improper  example  for 
religious  magistrates    to  imitate.     However,   in  con- 
tending for  the  lawfulness  of  such  imitation,  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  include  all  the  particu 
lar  actions  or  measures  of  Jewish  governors  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  :  the  reasons  of  these  actions  or  meas- 
ures may  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.     In  this 

*  Gen.  xviii.  19.  f  Gen.  xxviii.  1.  4  Gen.  xxxv 

§  Gen.  ix.  toward  the  end. 
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argument  I  have  respect  onty,  in  general,  to  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  Jewish  constitution,  namely,  the 
unquestionable  authority,  which  the  magistrate  pos- 
sessed in  ecclesiastical  regulations  :  a  very  remarkable 
fact !  which  I  recommend  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  those  dissenters  from  our  church  establish- 
ment, who  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  religious  institutions 
of  a  nation  to  be  always  unlawful. 

If  these  reasons  and  examples  be  well  weighed,  it 
will  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  when  the  gospel  was 
preached  among  the  Jews,  if  their  Sanhedrim  had  re- 
ceived it,  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  make  it  the 
established  religion  of  the  nation.  They  might  have 
said,  and  they  probably  would  have  said,  This  religion 
is  true  and  divine  ;  the  people  cannot  reject  it,  with- 
out rejecting,  in  positive  wickedness  of  heart,  the  au- 
thority of  God  himself :  the  doctrines  of  this  religion 
are  of  the  utmost  importance :  it  is  therefore  expedient, 
that  it  should  be  supported  by  the  state,  and  we  are 
countenanced  in  this  conclusion  by  the  example  of  our 
ancestors. 

And  in  regard  to  such  modern  nations  as  profess  to 
believe  the  scripture  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  what  are  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  should  render  it  improper  for  the 
governing  powers  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  same 
reasons  and  examples  ?  Can  any  good  argument  be 
invented  to  prove,  that,  in  the  momentous  affair  of  re- 
ligion, they  ought  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  grand 
principle  of  general  expediency,  when,  in  matters  of 
less  consequence,  they  evidently  shew  themselves  to  be 
so  actuated,  and  no  one  disputes  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct  ? 

If  an  inferior  state  should  fear  the  displeasure  of  a 
superior  one  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  might  have 
sufficient  strength  to  destroy  it,  will  any  man  deny  to 
the  supreme  power  of  this  lesser  state  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe to  its  own  subjects  a  mode  of  conduct  that 
should  not  give  umbrage  to  the  greater  ?  If  no  man 
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will  deny  this,  let  the  concession  be  applied  to  religion : 
Irreligion  and  idolatry  provoke  the  Almighty  :  a  na- 
tion wholly  given  up  to  them  has  reason  to  fear  his 
vengeance,  especially  if  they  persist  in  sinful  practices 
against  light  and  the  fairest  means  of  instruction.  Then 
let  the  magistrate  act  consistently  :  let  him  only  ad- 
here to  the  acknowledged  principle,  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  promote  the  good  of  the  state,  and  the 
reader  sees  the  consequence.  Indeed  I  do  not  per- 
ceive how  the  consequence  can  be  avoided,  unless  it 
be  clearly  shewn,  that  there  is  something  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  which  should  lead  us  to  suspect  the  sound- 
ness of  this  reasoning.  But  the  practice  of  holy  men 
of  old  in  different  ages,  and  the  history  of  the  earliest 
nations  and  of  the  Jews,  have  been  proved  to  be  all  in 
favour  of  religious  establishments. 

But  perhaps  we  may  be  called  upon  in  this  place  to 
explain  a  little  more  distinctly  the  meaning  and  extent 
of  that  consequence,  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be 
unavoidable  :  we  may  be  asked,  whether  we  mean  to 
conclude,  that  civil  magistrates  possess  an  authority, 
not  only  by  which  they  may  prescribe  and  support  a 
national  establishment  of  religion,  but  also  by  which 
they  may  compel  the  subject  to  receive  the  religion 
which  they  have  instituted,  and  restrain  him  from  prac- 
tising his  own  religion,  if  he  happen  to  think  differently 
from  the  powers  that  be?  And  then  a  farther  question 
will  be  asked,  whether  this  be  not  to  encourage  perse- 
cution and  to  exercise  a  tyranny  over  the  conscience. 

Without  pretending  to  satisfy  completely  either  of 
these  enquiries,  or  others  of  a  similar  nature  that  may 
easily  be  imagined,  I  endeavour  to  separate  what  is  cer- 
tain and  important  in  this  matter  from  what  is  doubtful 
and  of  less  moment.  I  say,  without  the  least  hesita 
tion,  let  no  man  be  compelled  to  become  a  christian  ; 
in  strict  truth,  he  cannot.  Every  man  not  only  ought 
to  have,  but  must  have  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
And  as  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  christian  states,  even 
for  social  and  political  purposes,  to  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  convert  all  their  subjects  to  the  true  re- 
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Iigion,  so  it  is  contrary  to  duty,  that  men  should  be 
forced  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe,  because 
hypocrisy  will  be  the  certain,  and  an  augmented  enmity 
the  probable  consequence.  It  is  one  thing,  however, 
to  leave  a  man  at  liberty,  whether  he  will  be  a  believer 
or  not,  another  to  allow  him  to  propagate  infidelity  and 
idolatry.  So  also,  it  is  one  thing  to  violate  conscience 
by  absolutely  insisting  on  and  extorting  confessions  of 
faith,  another  to  preserve  the  sacred  institutions  of  the 
country  from  being  derided  and  profaned.  The  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  restrain  men,  and  oblige  them 
to  keep  their  irreligion  to  themselves,  the  same  right 
as  to  oblige  vessels  to  perform  quarantine,  when  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  plague.  In  this  manner  acted 
the  great,  the  pious  Theodosius ;  he  compelled  no 
man  ;  he  only  restrained.  Pagan  emperors  before  him, 
and  popish  princes  since,  not  only  restrained,  but  also 
compelled.  The  former  is  not  persecution,  the  latter 
is  ;  and  I  join  cordially  with  the  present  age  in  detest- 
ing it. 

Strange  as  this  conclusion  may  appear  to  some,  who 
have  been  habituated  to  another  mode  of  thinking,  I 
seem"  to  be  supported,  not  only  by  the  general  argu- 
ments which  have  been  already  advanced,  but  by  the 
positive  word  of  God.  Job  declares,  that  idolatry  was 
an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge.*  He  evi- 
dently speaks  what  was  confessed  by  all  to  be  just ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would 
have  suffered  him  to  impose  an  iniquitous  sentiment 
on  the  reader  in  that  manner.  I  repeat  it ;  the  general 
arguments  drawn  from  expediency  and  the  example  ol 
the  Jews  appear  to  me  to  justify  the  civil  magistrate  not 
only  in  instituting  and  supporting  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, but  also  in  restraining  and  punishing  the 
propagators  of  irreligious  opinions.  For  can  any  thing 
be  more  plain,  than  that  if  public  utility  require  a  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  in  true  religion,  the  same  utility 

*  Job,  xsxi.  28. 
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w  ill  squire,  tjiat  cvcrv  tll-in„.  s\xou\ci  bc  suppressed, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  destro)  the  efficacy  of  that 
provision,  or  diminish  its  influence?  And  on  these 
principles  acted  the  good  kings,  judges,  and  priests  of 
Israel  in  abundance  of  instances. 

Thus,  by  steps,  which  will  probably  appear  neither 
tedious  nor  obscure,  to  such  as  have  a  real  reverence 
for  revealed  religion,  are  we  arrived  at  several  conclu- 
sions, which  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  practice. 

I.  The  supreme  power  has  no  right  to  violate  lib- 
erty of  conscience  by  extorting  confessions  of  faith. 

II.  It  has  a  right — To  establish  the  true  religion  by 
positive  institutions. 

III.  To  ensure  public  respect  to  these  institutions 
by  penal  laws. 

IV.  To  restrain  and  punish  the  propagators  of  irre- 
ligious opinions. 

But  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  the  4th  conclu- 
sion contains  a  proposition  in  some  measure  undefined, 
and  involved  in  difficulties,  which  require  farther  dis- 
cussion. Who  shall  determine,  to  what  extent  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  magistrate  reaches  in  the 
suppression  of  irreligious  opinions  ?  Where  shall  we 
find  a  common  arbiter  between  him  and  the  people, 
when  they  differ  in  their  notions  ?  Or  is  the  magistrate 
permitted  to  restrain  and  punish  the  propagators  of 
every  sentiment,  which  happens  to  clash  with  the  ten- 
ets,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  establishment  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  persons  whose  princi- 
ples and  habits  incline  them  to  give,  in  some  respects, 
different  answers  to  these  enquires,  would,  in  the  first 
place,  seriously  endeavour  to  find  out,  how  far  they 
actually  think  alike,  and  by  so  doing  come  nearer  to  a 
mutual  agreement,  before  they  embitter  their  tempers 
by  acrimonious  disputes  concerning  inferior  matters, 
widen  the  breach  of  christian  friendship,  and  keep  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  the  more  important  considerations, 
in  which  their  judgments  might  have  concurred.  Sin- 
cere christians  of  every  denomination,  who  have  duly 
weighed   the  arguments    contained   in    this   chapter. 
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would  then,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
propagators  of  infidelity,  of  idolatry,  of  atheism,  and  in 
short,  of  gross  irreligion,  ought  to  be  effectually  re- 
strained and  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  and  if 
this  be  admitted,  if  men  of  every  station  heartily  join 
in  this  conclusion,  the  existing  laws  against  irreligion 
will  be  vigorously  executed,  and  a  great  practical 
point  will  be  gained, 

Moreover,  it  would  soon  be  agreed,  that  in  matters 
Of  subordinate  consequence,  which  are  evidently  not 
essential  to  Christianity,  the  civil  magistrate  ought  not 
to  interfere  at  all,  by  restraining  or  punishing  such 
persons  as  differ  from  the  establishment,  but  that  he 
should  suffer  them  to  enjoy  a  complete  toleration,  and 
to  serve  God  in  their  own  way. 

The  essentials  of  Christianity  ought,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  effectually  protected  by  the  laws,  against  the 
profane  and  libellous  attacks  of  infidels  of  every  de- 
nomination. I  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  "  The 
truth  will  take  care  of  itself."  The  unlearned  and  the 
unwary  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  mischievous 
effects  of  such  publications.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sen- 
sible that  on  this  head  it  seems  impossible  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  so  precise- 
ly, as  to  exclude  all  doubt  and  ambiguity.  For  be- 
sides that  questions  will  sometimes  arise  even  respect- 
ing the  essentials  themselves,  the  expediency  of  the 
punishment  will  frequently  depend  on  circumstances. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  for  example,  between  a 
serious  enquirer  after  truth,  and  one,  who  makes  a 
mock  of  religion  ;  between  the  man,  who  proposes  his 
doubts  with  modesty,  and  wishes  to  have  them  re- 
moved, and  the  profane  skeptic  or  infidel,  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  candour  and  fair  investigation,  secretly 
rejoices  in  disseminating  objections,  and  in  undermin- 
ing the  faith  of  unguarded  unbelievers.  Add  to  this  ; 
it  will  not  always  be  prudent  to  punish  even  those,  who 
openly  and  scandalously  attack  the  established  religion 
of  the  country.  In  many  cases,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  pass  by  the  imprudent   offenders  with  contempt, 
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than  by  inflicting  the  penalty  he  has  justly  incurred,  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  to  make  the  libellous 
publication  more  known,  and  to  render  its  unworthy 
author  of  more  consequence. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  should  think  alike 
Let  christian  fundamentals  therefore  be  preserved  as 
effectually  as  possible  by  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
and  by  laws  which  defend  and  support  it :  let  there  be 
a  toleration  for  those  real  christians,  who  may  not  think 
themselves  authorised  in  conscience  to  conform  in  all. 
points,  to  the  established  church,  but  who  still  hold 
essentials  :  This  is  not  only  allowable,  but  perfectly 
just  and  equitable.  To  deny  it  is  tyranny.  Thus 
acted  Theodosius  with  respect  to  the  Novatians  ;  and 
this  seems  the  utmost  limit  of  human  wisdom  in  this 
difficult  subject* 

The  advantages  of  a  christian  establishment  are 
doubtless  great :  the  prevention  of  general  profane- 
ness,  the  decent  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
opportunity  of  diffusing  the  gospel  in  dark  and  bar- 
barous regions  ;  all  these  things  were  the  evident  good, 
consequences  of  the  establishment  during  the  fourth 
century.  But  let  us  suppose,  that  Constantine  and  his 
successors  had  contented  themselves  with  encouraging 
the  gospel,  and  had  permitted  idolatry  and  irreligion 
to  continue  unchecked.  Considering  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  one  sees  not  how  without  a  miracle, 
Christianity  would  have  pervaded  the  Roman  empire 
at  all ;  half  or  the  major  part  of  the  Roman  world  might 
have  remained  in  irreligion  and  idolatry  to  this  day. 
Similar  advantages  of  an  establishment  may  be  observ- 
ed in  the  history  of  our  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  frequently  said,  that 
the  great  corruption  of  the  gospel  began  from  the  days 
of  Constantine.  This,  I  have  shewn  already,  was  not 
the  case.  The  corruption  had  begun  a  considerable 
time  before,  nor  does  it  appeal*  that  the  decline  of  vital 
religion  was  greater  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  general  course  of  things  ;  and  if  no  establish- 
ment at  all  had  taken  place,   it  would  probably  1 

Vol.  II,  28 
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been  more  rapid.  There  would  certainly  have  been 
this  remarkable  difference,  namely,  that  half  of  the 
Roman  world,  without  the  aid  of  the  magistrate,  would 
have  remained  destitute  of  even  the  form  of  Christian- 
ity. Corruption  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ought  not 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
but  to  be  imputed  to  the  degeneracy  of  men  them- 
selves. It  would  not  be  hard  to  point  out  many  per- 
sons in  our  own  country,  who  voluntarily  separate  from 
the  establishment,  nearly  void  of  church  discipline,  and 
even  more  deeply  and  more  systematically  corrupt  in 
doctrine  than  the  most  heterodox  and  unevangelical 
theologians,  who  inconsistently  remain  members  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  best  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments cannot  prevent  the  decay  of  vital  godliness ; 
but,  under  the  providence  of  God,  they  strengthen  the 
hands  of  sincere,  humble-minded  believers,  and  they 
check  the  influence  both  of  open  and  of  disguised  en- 
emies of  Christianity. 

The  Liturgy  alone  of  the  church  of  England  has 
long  proved  and  continues  to  prove  a  strong  bulwark 
against  all  the  efforts  of  heretical  innovators,  and  cor 
rupters  of  doctrine. 

If  these  arguments  and  observations  were  kept  in 
view,  dissenters  who  have  been  accustomed  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
would  probably  find  more  to  commend,  and  less  to 
find  fault  with. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  some  persons 
still  feel  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  these 
reflections.  The  subject  is  arduous  and  intricate,  and 
has  difficulties  peculiarly  its  own.  The  variety  of  re- 
ligious opinions  among  men  is  almost  endless  ;  and  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  unite  into  one  political  mass,  a  mul- 
titude of  particles  totally  heterogeneous  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Much  pains  also  has  been  taken  to  in- 
culcate a  notion,  that  religion  ought  to  be  "  fettered 
by  no  political  institutions."  We  have  been  perpetu- 
ally asked,  why  should  the  majority,  why  should  gov- 
ernors, why  should  any  one  dictate  to  us  in  religion  ? 
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Why  have  not  we  a  right  to  chuse  for  ourselves,  what 
religion  we  wish  to  propagate  ?  However  confident 
others  may  be  of  the  rectitude  of  their  system,  may 
not  we  be  as  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  ours  ?  who 
shall  decide  between  us  ? 

This  is  specious,  and  may  seem  hence  inclined  en- 
tirely to  separate  religious  from  political  considera- 
tions. "  Appoint,"  say  they,  "  a  good  government, 
perfectly  abstracted  from  all  religion.  Let  the  civil 
magistrate  shew  himself  totally  impartial  in  regard  to 
all  modes  of  faith  :  let  him  protect  all  persons  so  long 
as  they  obey  the  rules  of  civil  society.  Let  the  rights 
of  conscience  be  kept  sacred  :  in  religion,  man  is  ac- 
countable to  God  alone."  Those,  who  hold  out  this 
language,  cut  the  gordian  knot  at  once,  and  would 
extricate  us  from  all  difficulties,  provided  they  could 
prove,  that  it  is  really  practicable,  to  erect  a  permanent 
government  perfectly  detached  from  all  religious  sanc- 
tions. But  this  would  indeed  be  "a  mighty  maze, 
and  that  without  a  plan!"  Suppose  a  number 
should  chuse  to  be  atheists  :  If  this  reasoning  be  good, 
atheism,  as  well  as  any  other  opinion,  ought  to  be  tol- 
erated. Then,  mark  the  consequences  :  the  use  of 
oaths,  which  among  all  civilized  nations  has  ever  been 
the  legitimate  method  of  ending  all  strife,  is  at 
once  superseded.  He  must  have  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  hardihood  in  politics,  who  would  attempt  to 
support  a  government  contradictory,  in  its  whole  plan, 
to  the  universal  voice  of  ancient  wisdom.  Certain  it 
is,  that  in  scripture,  all  just  governments  are  founded 
on  the  fear  of  God,  and  all  legislators,  pagans  as  well 
as  Jewish  and  christian,  have,  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  perfection,  proceeded  on  this  foundation. 
The  belief  of  a  future  state,  of  some  supreme  Judge 
and  Arbiter  of  mankind,  has  ever  been  instilled  into 
subjects  by  all  lawgivers.  It  were  easy  to  multiply 
proofs  of  this.  Suffice  it  to  give  testimony  of  one, 
who  may  be  called  himself  a  host,  on  account  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  learning,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,     Plu 
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lurch  advers.  Colotem.  p.  1125.  After  having  observ- 
ed, that  no  man  could  ever  say,  that  he  saw  a  city 
without  some  sort  of  temple,  or  some  mark  of  divine 
worship,  subjoins,  uXhu.  tsohig  uv  (xo/  %o%ei  y,uXXov  e latysg 
%w§i5,  v]  TsohiTEici,  rv\g  tss$i  Sswv  £o£v]?  uvui^Eta^g  Tsuvrairuai, 
cvquffw  hzteiv,  vj  Keigszu  Tyrant  "  A  city  seems  to  me 
more  capable  of  being  built  without  a  foundation,  than 
a  policy  of  receiving  a  system,  or  having  received  one, 
of  preserving  it,  if  sentiments  of  religion  be  entirely 
removed. 

Will  any  adversary  of  religious  establishments  say, 
that  no  considerable  part  of  a  community  will  ever  go 
the  length  of  throwing  aside  all  religion  ;  and  that,  in 
these  enlightened  times,  men  will  at  least  retain  the 
belief  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  state  ? — I  wish  the  con- 
trary supposition  could  be  proved  an  extravagant  con- 
jecture.— What  are  the  present  doctrines  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  who  have  not  only  rejected  the  sacred 
institutions  of  the  Bible,  as  the  Sabbath,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  week  into  seven  days,  &x.  but  who  have 
also  lately  discovered  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  and 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  future 
state  of  retribution  ? — When  such  strides  as  these  are 
once  taken,  practical  atheism  can  be  at  no  great 
distance.  And  as  to  a  merely  theoretical  belief  of  one 
self-existent  cause,  or  of  several  self-existent 
causes,  where  the  Deity  is  excluded  from  being  the 
moral  governor  of  the  world,  such  a  speculative  notion 
is  hardly  worth  contending  for. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  effect  of  a  general  belief  of 
religion  on  men's  practice  is  faint  and  languid,  and  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  perhaps  we  can  scarce  decide,  how  much 
better,  in  its  moral  influence,  some  principle  is  than 
none  at  all.  Men  are  naturally  propense  to  wicked- 
ness; the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  in  some  de- 
gree always  confessed  this ;  and  here  by  a  singular 
concurrence  of  circumstances  the  language  of  poets 
has  more  truth  in  it  than  that  of  philosophers ;  the 
former  speak  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  confess  that 
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men  unrestrained  will  run  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness, 
The  latter  by  sophistry  have  perverted  every  thing  in 
morals.  How  is  it  possible  to  construct  a  government, 
that  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  for  such  deprav- 
ed beings,  without  some  religious  establishment  ?  The 
very  attempt  itself  is  to  encourage  atheism  ;  and  men, 
who  find  the  regard  of  the  divine  authority  to  be  left 
out  of  the  class  of  political  duties,  will  naturally  be  led 
to  the  greatest  and  the  highest  degrees  of  profaneness. 
To  propagate  impiety  is  to  propagate  human  misery. 
Shall  men  be  restrained,  by  the  civil  sword,  from  cir- 
culating whatever  may  be  hurtful  to  the  health  and 
property  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  will  you  allow 
them,  with  no  restraint  of  any  kind,  to  propagate  that 
which  will  poison  the  mind,  and  render  human  life  an 
intolerable  scene  of  evil  ?  Whether  men  like  the  ex- 
pression   of     ALLIANCE      BETWEEN      CHURCH     AND 

state,  or  not,  there  is  a  natural  connexion  between 
government  and  religion,  which,  in  practice,  will  ap- 
peal', and  have  real  effects,  however  plausible  it  may 
seem,  in  theory,  to  reprobate  such  connexion. 

On  this  occasion  the  laudable  practice  of  some  dis- 
senters from  the  established  church  is  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  love  of 
Christianity  and  of  our  country,  and  all  other  virtues 
both  public  and  private,  may  abound  and  flourish 
without  the  support  of  any  laws  in  favour  of  particular 
opinions.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  there  is  not  much  in 
this  argument — and  for  this  end,  we  need  neither  dis- 
sect it  very  nicely,  nor  detract  from  the  merits  either 
of  individuals  or  of  whole  sects.  Let  it  be  admitted, 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  conduct  of  dissenters  has  been 
useful  and  exemplary.  Yet  who  will  deny  that  proba- 
bly the  existence,  and  certainly  the  energy  of  sectaries 
frequently  depend  in  some  measure  on  their  opposition 
to  the  establishment  ?  And  happy  it  is  for  themselves, 
happy  for  the  members  of  the  established  church,  hap- 
py for  the  community  at  large,  when  an  opposition  of 
this  sort  shews  itself,  in  producing  a  virtuous  emula- 
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lion.     We  may  then  expect  to  see  christian  examples 
of  industry,  learning,  piety  and  patriotism. 

But  without  an  establishment  provided  by  the  state, 
the  greater  part  will  scarce  have  any  religion  at  all ; 
wickedness  will  be  practised  on  the  boldest  scale  ;  and 
if  the  form  of  government  have  a  large  portion  of  lib- 
erty in  its  texture,  the  manners  will  be  egregiously 
dissolute.  Democracy  indeed,  pure  and  unqualified, 
is  the  system  which  will  harmonize  the  most  easily 
with  a  polity  altogether  abstracted  from  religion  ;  and 
this  very  consideration  affords,  perhaps,  no  inconsid- 
erable argument  against  that  species  of  government. 
But  even  if  the  government  were,  in  other  respects, 
the  soundest  and  the  wisest  effort  of  human  sagacity, 
it  will  probably  prove  only  a  curse  to  its  citizens,  un- 
less some  legal  provision  be  made  for  religion.  God 
himself,  there  is  the  highest  reason  to  conclude,  will 
set  his  face  against  it,  and  confound  it.  Nations, 
whose  government  has  been  seasoned  with  religious 
institutions,  can  scarce  conceive  to  what  lengths  of  vil- 
lany  and  flagitiousness,  such  an  atheistic  institution  will 
lead  its  subjests,  and  all  Europe  will  not  be  at  a  loss, 
where  to  look  for  an  instance  of  its  effects ! 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  circumstances 
of  pagan  nations,  let  us  take  it  for  granted,  that  there 
are  certain  fundamental  articles  of  revealed  religion,  a 
few  of  immense  importance,  which  the  legislator  ought 
carefully  to  select  from  a  number  of  subordinate  truths 
and  circumstantials.  These  last  he  may  safely  leave 
to  the  consciences  of  men,  by  providing  a  toleration  in 
which  they  may  securely  range.  But  the  essentials  of 
religion  it  is  his  duty  to  support,  and  not  permit  them 
to  be  derided  and  insulted  by  the  profane  attacks  either 
of  ignorant  or  of  learned  enemies  of  religion.  To  neg- 
lect them  would  obviously  be  a  far  greater  crime  m 
him,  than  in  those,  who  have  not  had  his  advantages  of 
information.  Is  it  still  said,  who  shall  decide  what 
these  fundamentals  are?  If  men  would  seriously 
neigh  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  with  an  humble 
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spirit,  and  in  the  use  of  prayer,  they  would  probably  be 
surprised  to  find,  how  very  small  would  be  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  And  one  thing,  which  I  propose 
to  shew  in  the  course  of  this  history,  is  the  agreement 
of  persons  of  this  description  in  all  ages  ;  for  in  regard 
to  fundamentals,  it  is  certainly  much  closer  and  more 
uniform  than  many  believe.  No  man  ought  to  plead 
conscience  for  the  neglect  of  that  duty  on  which  his 
salvation  must  depend.  It  is  certain  that  these 
essentials  cannot  be  neglected  or  despised  without 
a  turpitude  of  heart  which  the  scripture  connects 
with  the  final  ruin  of  the  soul.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding a  government  equitably  adapted  to  all  con- 
sciences, if  pushed  into  the  extreme,  supposes  that 
there  is  no  certain  criterion  of  divine  truth,  and  that 
men  may,  without  moral  guilt,  believe  any  thing  or 
nothing.  But  as  these  positions  are  inadmissible  with 
all  but  skeptics,  and  persons  altogether  profane,  the 
connexion  between  sentiment  and  practice  is  too  im- 
portant, to  justify  the  neglect  of  all  religion  in  political 
establishments,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  worst  part 
of  the  human  species.  If  after  all  a  government  estab 
lished  on  such  principles  bear  hard  on  dissolute  men, 
there  seems  no  remedy  ;  guilt  must  have  its  inconven 
iences.  And  there  are  no  common  principles  on 
which  a  believer  of  revealed  religion  and  an  infidel  can 
unite  in  the  formation  of  a  government. 

The  practical  inferences  are  obvious.  The  subjects 
of  a  christian  government  will  consist  of  three  classes  : 
the  friends  of  the  establishment,  who  will,  of  course, 
support  it ;  dissenters,  who  owning  its  religious  funda- 
mentals, differ  in  some  subordinate  sentiments ;  and 
those  dissenters,  who  are  hostile  to  all  religion,  or  at 
least,  are  fond  of  a  religion  subversive  of  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  members  of  the  establish 
ment,  at  the  same  time  that  they  support  its  institutions 
with  firmness,  ought  to  exercise  forbearance  and  char- 
ity toward  the  first  class  of  dissenters,  and  to  think  no 
worse  of  any  man  for  differing  in  opinion  from  him- 
self, where  it  is  evident  that  he  acts  with  uprightness 
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They  owe  charity  also  to  the  second  class  of  dissent- 
ers, but  charity  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  first 
class  of  dissenters,  convinced  of  the  importance  and 
utility  of  religious  establishments,  ought  to  support 
that,  of  whose  friendly  protection  they  daily  feel  the 
benefit  in  society,  while  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  tol- 
eration ;  and  to  view  themselves  as  coalescing  with  the 
churchmen,  who,  like  them,  hold  what  is  fundamentally 
christian,  rather  than  with  those  dissenters  who  oppose 
Christianity  itself.  The  persons  of  this  last  character 
I  can  give  no  political  advice,  till  they  learn,  antece- 
dently, to  receive  the  religion  of  Jesus  itself,  because, 
till  then,  I  can  apply  no  principles  to  their  consciences, 
which  they  will  admit. 

The  happy  government,  under  which  we  live,  has, 
for  many  years  past,  exhibited  to  the  world  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  framed  and 
modelled  acording  to  the  principles  inculcated  in  this 
chapter.  The  great  truths  of  religion  are  supported 
by  laws  ;  and  the  same  laws  provide  effectual  restraints 
against  propagators  of  false  doctrine.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vice,  heresy,  and  profaneness,  which  prevail 
among  us,  we  do  not  so  much  stand  in  need  of  new 
laws,  as  of  zealous  magistrates  to  enforce  those,  which 
already  exist. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  subscription  to  articles* 
and  other  tests  of  religious  opinions,  are  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  men,  by  inducing  them  to  act  the  part  of 
hypocrites,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage.  Sup- 
posing this  to  happen  in  some  instances,  nevertheless 
the  answer  is,  This  inconvenience  is  to  be  hazarded, 
because  unavoidable,  if  we  aim  at  promoting  the  gen- 
eral good.  It  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  a  public 
liturgy,  and  proper  persons  to  read  the  same,  and  to 
teach  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  very  ne- 
cessary that  these  persons  should  be  known  to  approve 
the  forms  of  worship  according  to  which  they  officiate, 
and  to  believe  the  doctrines,  which  they  are  bound  to 
inculcate. 


If  some  persons  will,  hypocritically,  profess  them 
selves  believers  of  what  in  their  hearts  they  think  con- 
trary to  truth,  the  guilt  of  such  person  will  lie  at  their 
own  door  in  this  case  exactly  as  in  all  others,  where 
men  act  insincerely  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  convenience. 
The  true  state  of  this  question  is,  whether  an  eccle- 
siastical establishment  wisely  constructed,  has  not  in 
its  nature  a  tendency  to  propagate  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  that  is,  to  make  its  doctrines  known,  and 
sincerely  believed,  and  its  precepts  diligently  practised 
among  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and  not,  whether  a  sacred 
institution  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  being,  now  and 
then,  abused  and  perverted,  or  of  becoming  a  snare  and. 
temptation  to  an  unfair  mind. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  briefly  taking  no- 
tice of  an  objection,  which,  on  its  first  proposal,  is  apt 
to  startle  the  best  wishers  to  religion,  and  the  warmest 
advocates  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Suppose 
the  civil  magistrate  should  happen  to  have  formed  an 
erroneous  judgment  concerning  the  true  religion.  Will 
he  not,  in  that  case,  according  to  our  own  principle  of 
general  expediency,  be  justified  in  establishing  a  false 
one  ?  I  scruple  not  to  give  a  decisive  negative  to  this 
question,  so  far  as  it  concerns  those,  who  have  had  an. 
opportunity  of  understanding  and  receiving  the  reveal- 
ed will  of  God.  For,  the  situation  of  such  countries  as 
have  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel,  I  do 
not  here  consider.  The  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  are  so  full  and  clear,  that,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  they  cannot  be  rejected  without  great 
wickedness  of  heart.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  justify 
the  civil  magistrate  in  establishing  a  false  religion. 
Shall  we  restrain  and  punish  by  positive  laws  the  indi- . 
yidual  who  propagates  atheism  or  infidelity,  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  we  approve  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trate, who  erects  and  supports  a  national  establishment 
of  false  religion,  and  who,  by  his  institutions,  prolongs 
and  extends  the  mischief,  much  more  than  any  indi- 
vidual, unarmed  with  the  authority  of  laws,  could  pos- 
sibly do  ?    Such  a  magistrate  may  indeed  plead  his 
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sincerity  and  scruple  of  conscience  ;  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God  for  ascribing  his  unbelief 
to  gross  negligence,  or  wilful  blindness.  There  is  then 
no  difficulty  on  this  head  :  governors  of  states,  if  they 
support  a  false  religion,  have  reason  to  expect  the  heavy 
judgments  of  God.  Let  them  consider  the  history  of 
Jeroboam,  and  of  his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael.     They  all  sinned,    and   they    all    made 

ISRAEL  TO  SIN,  IN  PROVOKING  THE  LORD  GOD  OF 
ISRAEL    TO    ANGER   WITH    THEIR   VANITIES,   that  is, 

with   their  establishment  of  false  religion  ;*   until 

THE    LORD    REMOVED   ISRAEL   OUT   OF    HIS    SIGHT. f 

A  real  difficulty,  however,  respecting  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  subject  may  occur,  whenever  it  pleases 
God,  for  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  a  nation,  to  per- 
mit a  false  religion  to  be  established  and  supported  by 
the  ruling  powers. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  whether  a  true  believer  of 
Christianity  ought  not  to  oppose  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  propagate 
his  own  opinions  ;  or  whether  he  is  to  submit  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  "  to  bow  down  himself  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon,"  and  to  surrender  that  faith,  upon  which 
he  depends  for  eternal  salvation. 

The  general  solution  of  these  questions  must  be 
derived  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  meaning  of 
that  apostolical  maxim,  "  We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men. "J  If  therefore,  through  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  the  state  will  not  establish  true 
Christianity,  but  a  false  religion,  I  know  no  way  to  be 
pursued,  but  that  of  the  apostles,  namely,  for  believers 
to  propagate  and  to  practise  divine  truth,  and  to  suffer 
^patiently  for  the  truth's  sake,  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  find  nothing  in  scripture 
to  justify  christians  in  resisting  their  governors  by 
force,  or  in  compelling  them  to  make  new  ordinances .; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  anti- christian 
institutions,  would  be  to  "sin  a  great  sin,"  as  Jerobo- 

*  1  Kings,  xvi.  13.  f  2  Kijigs,  xvii  33         +  Acts  v  of> 
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urn's  subjects  did.*  The  middle  line  of  conduct  is 
pointed  out  by  our  Saviour  in  that  sentence,  "  When 
they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another."  | 
Several  valuable  miscellaneous  articles  must  now  be 
attended  to,  before  we  dismiss  the  fourth  century. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  private  Life  and  the  Works  of  Ambrose. 

IF  we  had  the  real  life  of  this  bishop,  written  by  Pau- 
linus  of  Nola,  wre  might  make  a  profitable  use  of  it. 
But  that  which  goes  under  his  name,:}:  is  so  stuffed 
with  fables,  that  I  scarce  know  how  to  quote  it.  Am- 
brose died  about  the  year  397,  admired,  regretted,  and 
lamented  by  the  whole  christian  world.  His  life  not 
improbably  had  been  shortened  by  the  incessant  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind,  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  em- 
ployments ;  for  he  was  only  fifty-seven  years  old,  and 
had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Milan  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-four. 

His  spirit  was  remarkably  kind  and  sympathetic  ;  his 
benevolence  was  extended  to  all,  but  especially  those 
of  the  household  of  faith.     His  estate,  real  and  person- 
al, he  bestowed  on  the  poor,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  church,  styling  the  poor  his  stewards  and  treasur- 
ers. \     His  labours  were  immense  :    he  administered 
the  eucharist  daily,  and  preached   commonly  even 
Lord's  Day,  frequently  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  spent  much  time  in  teaching  catechumens.     His 
temper  was  heroic  and  strong,  and  no  dignity  or  au- 
thority could  shelter  offenders  from  his  episcopal  re- 
bukes,  where  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  reprehend 
Augustine  tells  us,  that  he  found  it,  in  a  manner,  im- 

*  2  Kings,  xvii.  21.  f  Matth.  x.  23. 

*  It  is  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Ambrose^.         §  Orat.  in  Aux. 
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possible  to  have  access  to  him,  because  of*  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  employments.  The  time  he  could  spare 
from  pastoral  and  charitable  engagements,  was  devoted 
to  study  and  meditation. 

The  moral  writings  of  Ambrose  contain  various 
things  of  solid  utility  ;  his  treatise  on  offices  shines 
among  these.  It  was  evidently  his  wish  to  imitate 
Tully,  and  to  show  the  superiority  of  christian  over 
philosophical  morals.  A  noble  design,  but  considered 
as  a  whole  feebly  executed,  because  conducted  with- 
out a  plan.  He  modestly  owns  indeed,  that  he  was 
called  to  teach,  before  he  himself  had  learned.  But  he 
might  have  both  preached  and  written  better,  had  he 
always  attended  to  the  simple  word  of  God,  and  exer- 
cised his  own  natural  good  sense  in  humble  dependance 
on  divine  grace,  and  paid  less  regard  to  the  fanci- 
ful writings  of  Origen, which  corrupted  his  understand- 
ing exceedingly.  Less  of  this,  however,  appears  in 
his  moral,  than  in  his  theological  pieces. 

He  speaks  strikingly  of  the  excellent  use  of  tacitur- 
nity, and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it,  in  his  usual 
manner,  which  is  sententious,  and  full  of  quick  turns 
of  expression.  "  I  know  most  speak,  when  they  do 
not  know  how  to  be  silent.  Seldom  do  you  see  any 
one  silent,  when  to  speak  is  of  no  profit.  He  is  wise 
who  knows  when  to  hold  his  peace.  Must  we  then 
be  dumb  ?  no  ;  for  there  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time 
to  be  silent.  And  if  we  must  give  an  account  of  every 
idle  word,  take  care,  lest  you  have  to  answer  also  for 
idle  silence.  Tie  your  tongue,  lest  it  be  wanton  and 
luxuriant :  keep  it  within  the  banks  :  a  rapidly  flowing 
river  soon  collects  mud."* 

His  ideas  of  decorum  in  behaviour  and  carriage,  he 
illustrates  by  the  account  of  two  persons  of  his  own 
diocese.  The  first  was  a  friend  of  his  own,  who  by 
sedulous  offices  recommended  himself  to  Ambrose,  in 
order  to  be  admitted  as  a  clergyman  into  his  bishopric. 
The  only  reason  why  Ambrose  refused,  was  because 

*  2cl  and  3d  c.  b.  X.  de  OBciis?, 
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his  gestures  were  light  and  indecent.  The  other  he 
found  already  a  clergj  man,  and  made  this  sole  excep- 
tion, namely,  of  indecent  levity,  to  his  conduct.  His 
judgment  was  verified  in  both.  The  former  during 
the  Arian  persecution  at  Milan,  deserted  the  faith  ;  the 
latter,  through  the  love  of  gain,  denied  himself  to  be  a 
priest  of  Ambrose's  diocese,  to  avoid  judicial  penalties. 

His  directions  to  his  clergy  would  deserve  to  be 
made  a  part  of  an  episcopal  charge  in  every  age  of  the 
church.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "it  becomes  the  pru- 
dence and  gravity  of  clergymen,  to  avoid  the  public 
banquets  frequently  made  for  strangers  :  you  ma}-  ex- 
ercise hospitality  to  them  at  your  own  houses,  ana  by 
this  caution,  there  will  be  no  room  for  reproach.  En- 
tertainments of  this  sort  take  up  much  time,  and  also 
evidence  a  fondness  for  feasting.  Secular  and  volup- 
tuary discourse  is  apt  to  creep  in  ;  to  shut  your  ears, 
is  impossible ;  to  forbid,  will  be  looked  on  as  imperi- 
ous. Why  do  not  you  employ  the  time  which  is  free 
from  clerical  employments  in  reading  ?  Why  do  you 
not  revisit  Christ,  speak  to  Christ,  hear  Christ  ?  We 
speak  to  him,  when  we  pray  ;  we  hear  him,  when  we 
read  the  divine  oracles.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
other  men's  houses  ?  let  them  rather  come  to  us,  who 
want  us.  What  have  we  to  do  with  idle  chit-chat  ? 
We  received  the  ministry  to  attend  on  the  service  of 
Christ,  not  to  pay  court  to  men."* 

In  his  book  of  repentance,  he  remonstrates  with 
great  justice  against  the  inexorable  spirit  of  the  Nova, 
tians  in  refusing  to  re-admit  penitents  into  the  church. 
"  Leani  of  me,  says  Christ,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.  I  am  unmerciful,  says  the  Novatian."f  In 
the  same  chapter  he  bears  testimony  to  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  native  depravity  of 
mankind.  "  He  was  not  like  the  rest  of  us,  born  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  generation,  but  born  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  he  received  from  the  virgin  a  spotless  body, 
with  no  taint  of  sin.     For,  all  we  are  born  in  sin,  a§ 

8,  1.  de  Offipiis,  5x  i  B.  1.  c.  2. 
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David  witnesses,  I  was  born  in  wickedness,  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me."  I  only  remind  the  reader 
here  of  the  preservation  of  two  important  truths  in  the 
church  during  the  days  of  Ambrose. 

Hear  how  humbly  and  evangelically  he  speaks  of 
himself.*  "  How  shall  I  hear  thee  say  to  me,  "  he 
has  loved  much,  and  is  forgiven  much."  I  confess, 
my  debts  were  greater  than  those  of  the  penitent  wo- 
man, and  more  was  forgiven  me,  who  was  called  into 
the  ministry  from  the  noise  of  the  forum,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  judicial  administration.  Yet,  if  we  cannot  equal 
her,  the  Lord  Jesus  knows  how  to  support  the  weak, 
and  to  bring  with  himself  the  fountain  of  living  water. 
He  came  to  the  grave  himself.  O  that  thou  wouldst 
come  to  this  my  sepulchre  of  corruption,  Lord  Jesus, 
and  wash  me  with  thy  tears.  If  thou  weep  for  me,  I 
shall  be  saved.  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  the  grave  of 
this  body,  and  say,  come  forth,  that  my  thoughts  may 
go  forth  to  Christ  and  call  forth  thy  servant.  Though, 
bound  with  the  chains  of  my  sins,  I  am  entangled  hand 
and  foot,  and  buried  in  dead  works,  on  thy  call,  I  shall 
come  forth  free,  and  be  found  one  of  these,  who  sit  at 
thy  table.  It  shall  be  said,  behold,  a  man,  taken  from 
the  midst  of  secular  vanity,  remains  in  the  priesthood 
not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by  the  grace  of  Christ. 
Preserve,  Lord,  thy  own  gift.  I  knew  myself  unwor- 
thy of  the  episcopal  office,  because  I  had  given  myself 
to  this  world,  but,  by  thy  grace,  I  am  what  I  am,  The 
least  of  all  bishops  :  yet  because  I  have  undertaken 
some  labour  for  the  church,  preserve  this  fruit,  lest 
whom  thou  calledst  to  the  ministry,  when  lost, 
thou  shouldst  suffer  to  perish  in  that  ministry  ;  and 
particularly,  grant  me  the  spirit  of  sympathising  with 
sinners  ;  that  I  may  not  proudly  chide,  but  mourn  and 
weep  ;  that  while  I  deplore  another,  I  may  mourn  aver 
myself,  saying,  Tamar  is  more  righteous  than  I.f  Per- 
haps a  young  person  may  have  sinned,  deceived  and 
hurried  on  in  folly  ;  we  old  persons  sin  also.     The 

*  B.  2.  de  poenitcntia,  c.  8.  f  Gen  xxxvitr. 
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law  of  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  law  of  our  mind,  even 
in  us,  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach.  Tamar  is  more  right- 
eous than  I.  We  blame  the  avarice  of  another ;  let 
us  remember  whether  our  conduct  has  been  stained 
with  the  same  vice,  which  secretly  dwells  in  our  cor- 
rupt nature,  and  let  each  say,  Tamar  is  more  righteous 
than  I.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
vice  of  anger.  This  is  the  way  to  avoid  the  severity 
of  that  just  rebuke  of  our  Lord  concerning  the  mote 
and  the  beam. He  who  rejoices  in  another's  fall,  re- 
joices in  the  Devil's  victory.  Let  us  rather  grieve, 
when  we  hear  that  a  man  perishes  for  whom  Christ 
died.  Let  us  repent  and  hope  for  pardon  by  faith,  not 
as  an  act  of  justice.  God  wants  not  our  money,  but 
our  faith." 

Should  any,  who  calls  himself  a  minister  of  Christ, 
however  dignified,  distinguished,  or  denominated,  read 
these  lines  of  Ambrose,  and  catch  a  little  of  the  tender- 
ness, humility,  and  charity,  which  they  breathe,  and 
conceive  more  highly  and  more  reverently  of  his  office 
than  he  did  before,  and  be  stirred  up  to  a  measure  of 
the  same  spirit,  I  shall  rejoice  that  I  have  not  laid  them 
before  the  reader  in  vain.  In  truth,  the  ideas  of  the 
pastoral  office  were  in  Ambrose  exceedingly  serious, 
humble,  and  devotional.  Have  we  not,  too  generally, 
great  occasion  to  humble  ourselves  on  comparing  our- 
selves with  him. 

That  holy  men,  who  see  and  feel  the  evil  of  the 
world,  should  be  tempered  to  seek  for  solitude  and  re- 
tirement, is  so  natural,  that  one  does  not  wonder  at 
the  growth  of  the  monastic  spirit.  The  true  security 
against  it  would  have  been,  to  have  attended  more 
closely  to  the  scriptural  rules  of  secular  conduct  given 
to  christians,  and  to  have  exercised  more  faith  in  those 
divine  promises,  which  engage  to  preserve  the  soul  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  Such  an  attention  and  exer- 
cise would  have  led  christians  into  a  far  nobler  method 
of  serving  God,  and  letting  their  light  shine  before 
.men,  than  that  self-devised  one,  which  many  took,  of 
retiring  altogether  from  society.     Ambrose,  I  have  ai- 
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ready '  observed,  unhappily  contributed -much  to  the 
growth  of  this  monastic  taste  ;  yet  the  following  quo- 
tation shews,  how  serious  and  upright  were  his  views, 
and  how  deeply  conscious  he  was  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  christian  life.  "  I  wish  a  cautious  and  earnest  af- 
fection for  the  things  of  God  were  as  easy  to  be  attain- 
ed, as  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  it.  But  the  enticement  of 
earthly  lusts  frequently  creeps  in,  and  the  diffusion  of 
tanity  fills  the  mind.  To  avoid  these  snares  is  difficult, 
to  be  divested  of  them  impossible.  In  fine,  that  the 
thing  is  rather  matter  of  desire  than  effect,  the  prorihet 
confesses,  in  saying,  "  incline  my  heart  to  thy  testimo- 
nies, and  not  to  coveteousness."  Our  heart  is  not  in 
our  own  power  ;  our  thoughts  by  sudden  incursions 
confound  the  mind,  and  draw  it  a  different  way  from 
that  we  have  determined. — Who  so  happy  as  always  to 
mount  upward  in  his  heart  ?  How  can  this  be  done 
without  divine  aid  ?  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 
strength  is  in  thee."* 

He  who  feels  so  strongly  the  power  of  in- dwelling 
sin,  needs  the  light  of  grace  to  conduct  him.  Nor 
was  it  wanting  in  Ambrose.  In  that  age  of  declension, 
not  of  apostacy  from  the  faith,  the  candlestick  of  Milan 
was  possessed  of  as  clear  and  steady  a  light,  under  the 
minstration  of  her  angel,  as  any  at  that  time  in  the 
christian  world.  Hear  his  summary  view  of  the  gos- 
pel salvation  :  "  God  therefore  assumed  flesh,  that  he 
might  abolish  the  curse  of  sinful  flesh,  and  was  made  a 
curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  might  swallow  up  the 
curse  ;  and  that  righteousness,  pardon,  and  life,  might 
swallow  up  our  sin,  our  condemnation,  and  our  death* 
For  he  underwent  death,  that  the  sentence  might  be 
fulfilled. — Nothing  is  done  in  the  gospel  against  the 
sentence  of  God,  since  the  condition  of  the  divine  sen- 
tence has  been  fulfilled. — We  are  dead  with  Christ : 
why  then  do  we  seek  any  more  the  acts  of  this  life  ? 
For  we  carry  about  us  the  death  of  Christ,  that  the  life 
of  Christ  may  also  be  manifested  in  us.     We  live 

*  Ps.  lxx^iv.     Ambrose  de  Fugi  seculi,  c.  1. 


therefore  now  notour  own  life,  but  the  life  of  ChriM. 
of  all  virtus.  We  are  risen  with  Christ,  let  us  live 
in  him,  let  us  rise  in  him,  that  the  serpent  may  not  be 
able  to  find  in  earthly  things  our  heel,  which  he  may 
wound."  The  reader,  who  is  well  versed  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  will  see  how  the  spirit  of  them  was  understood 
by  Ambrose. 

The  palm  of  heavenly- mindedness,  in  which  the 
primitive  christians  so  much  excelled,  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  many  in  the  fourth  century.  The  last 
chapter  of  Ambrose,  on  the  benefit  of  death,  is  remark- 
able in  this  light.     Take  a  fe\v  sentences. 

"•We  shall  go  to  those  who  sit  down  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  because, 
being  asked  to  the  supper,  they  made  no  excuse.  We 
shall  go,  where  there  is  a  paradise  of  pleasure  ;  where 
the  wretched  being,  who  fell  among  thieves,  no  longer 
weeps  over  his  wounds,  where  the  thief  himself  rejoices 
in  the  participation  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  storms  or  vicissitudes,  but  the. 
glory  of  God  alone  shall  shine.  We  shall  go,  where 
Jesus  has.  prepared  mansions  for  his  servants,  that 
where  he  is,  there  we'  may  be  also. — The  will  of  Christ 
is  the  same  as  performance.  That  we  may  know  his 
true  will,  he  hath  said,  Father,  I  will  that  those  whom 
thou  has  given  me  be  with  me,  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory."  "  We  follow  thee,  Lord  Je- 
sus, but  draw  us  that  we  may  follow ;  no  one  rises 
without  thee  ;  open  to  us  thy  good,  which  David  de- 
sired to  see,  when  he  said,  I  believe  verily  to  see  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Shew 
us  that  good,  which  is  like  itself,  always  indissoluble 
and  immutable,  in  which  we  may  be  eternal  in  the  ac- 
knowledging oi  every  good  thing.*  There  thy  saints 
are  freed  from  errors  and  anxieties,  frpm  folly  and  ig- 
norance, from  fear  and  terror,  from  all  lusts  and  carnal 
affections.  Let  us  seek  him,  and  embrace  his  feet, 
and  worship  him,  that  he  may  say  to  us,  fear  not,  I  am 

*  Epis.  to  PhilfTTKir 
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the  remission  of  sins,  I  am  the  light,  I  am  the  life  :  he 
that  cometh  to  me,  shall  not  see  death : — because  he  is 
the  fulness  of  divinity." 

Jhi  his  three  books  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  he 
proves  his  Deity,  partly  by  express  testimony,  such  as 
God  is  a  spirit,*  the  Lord  is  that  spirit ;  but  chiefly 
by  shewing  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  divine  proper- 
ties and  acts  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  said  also 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  comforting  Faustinus,  who  mourned  for  the  death 
of  a  sister,  he  says,  "If  it  be  said  to  the  soul,  thy 
strength  shall  be  renewed,  as  of  the  eagle,  why  should 
we  grieve  ?  why  should  we  groan  for  the  dead,  when 
the  reconciliation  of  the  world  with  God  the  Father  is 
made  by  Jesus  Christ  ?  As  we  hold  the  benefits  of 
Christ  before  all  men,  and  before  you,  we  are  embas- 
'  sadors  for  Christ,  that  you  should  know  his  gifts  to  be 
without  repentance,  that  you  may  believe  as  you  have 
always  done,  nor  bring  your  faith  into  doubt  by  excess 
of  soitow,  because  Jesus  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  he 
might  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.f"    « 

In  another  epistle  he  gives  an  excellent  view  of  spir- 
itual illumination  and  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  :| 
of  which  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has  the  same  views 
and  sensations,  as  holy  men  have  confessed  in  all  ages. 

An  epistolary  address  to  clergymen  deserves  to  be 
read  by  persons  of  this  order  in  all  ages.  "It  is," 
says  he,  "  a  common  temptation  to  the  human  mind, 
that  persons  meeting  with  some  slight  offence  in  the 
path  of  duty,  are  inclined  to  depart  from  it.  In  a  cler- 
gyman such  conduct  is  peculiarly  lamentable.  Satan 
labours  by  this  method,  if  he  can  by  no  other,  to  offend 
them.  What  advantage  is  it  to  me  to  remain  in  the 
pastoral  office,  to  be  laboriously  employed,  and  ill- 

*  John  Iv.  24.  It  is  remarkable  what,  he  observes  of  the  fraud  com- 
mitted by  the  Arians  on  the  sacred  volume  at  Milan,  in  the  time  of  his 
predecessor  Auxentius„  namely,  that  they  erased  this  text  out  of  St. 
John's  gospel. 

f  Epis.  viiii.  b.  2.  t  Epis.  xi.  b.  3. 
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treated,  as  if  I  had  no  other  way  of  getting  my  bread 
What,  are  worldly  ends  the  governing  motive,  and  do 
not  you  mean  to  lay  up  in  store  for  the  world  to 
come  ? — Say  not  of  thy  God,  he  is  a  hard  master  ;  say 
not  of  thy  office  it  is  unprofitable.  The  Devil  envies 
thy  hope.  Depart  not  from  the  Lord's  inheritance, 
that  he  may  at  length  bid  thee  enter  into  his  joy. 
Farewell,  my  sons,  and  serve  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  a 
good  Master." 

His  expositions  of  scripture  are  liable  to  great  ex- 
ceptions in  point  of  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and  order. 
The  fancies  of  Origenism  seduced  him  continually 
into  vague  and  arbitrary  interpretations.  Yet  is  he 
true  to  the  fundamentals  of  divine  truth,  and  a  rich 
unction  of  godliness  will  at  all  times  afford  to  the  reader 
that  edification  which  is  in  vain  to  be  expected  from 
cold,  but  more  faultless  comments.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination  and  election  he  evidently  misunder- 
stands :  this  part  of  divine  truth  had  indeed  scarce  seen 
the  light  since  the  days  of  Justin  martyr.  On  justifi- 
cation, he  is  more  explicit,  and  sometimes  uses  the 
term  in  its  proper  forensic  sense.  The  fathers,  in 
these  times,  commonly  confounded  it  with  sanctifica- 
tion,  though  in  substance,  they  held  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  it.  Ambrose  is  perhaps  more  clear  of  mis- 
take in  this  respect,  than  most  of  them. 

Yet  he  appears  to  have  given  into  the  same   sort  of 
superstitions  concerning  the  dead,  which  I  remarked  in 
the  historian  Sulpitius  Severus,  nor  is  ft  to  be  denied, 
that  he  helped  forward  the  growth  of  monastic  bondage 
and  prelatical  pride,  by  giving  occasion  to  others,  who 
followed,  to  make  use  of  his  wrell  meant  positions,  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  wicked  designs.     The 
same  thing  must,  however,  be  said  of  his  works,  as  of  ( 
those  of  many  of  the  fathers,  that  great  injustice  is  done 
to  his  memory  by  frauds  and  interpolations.     In  the 
dark  times,  every  error  and  absurdity  seems  to  h; 
come  forth  with  the  pretended  patronage  of  some  of 
the  renowned  doctors  of  antiquity.     In  one  or  two  in 
stances  alone,  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  which 
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in  clearness  of  doctrine  and  excellence  of  composition 
exceed  the  size  of  his  abilities,  and  I  shall  therefore 
defer  the  consideration  of  them  at  present. 

nBiU  the  lover  of  godliness  will  be  disposed  to  forget 
his  errors  and  superstitions,  faults  of  the  times  rather 
than  of  his  disposition,  and  will  remember  only  the 
fervent,  the  humble,  the  laborious,  and  the  charitable 
bishop  of  Milan, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  Barbarians — - 
The  Progress  ofjXovatia?iism,  and  of  Monasticism. 

1  HAVE  but  little  to  say  on  each  of  these  articles, 
partly,  because  materials  are  scanty,  and  partly,  because 
where  they  are  more  plentiful,  they  are  uninteresting. 
Let  us,  however,  collect  from  them,  if  we  can,  ©n  en- 
livening ray  or  two  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  Saracens,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  after- 
wards so  ennobled,  or  rather  disgraced,  by  Mahomet 
the  impostor,  were  at  war  with  the  Romans,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  queen  Maovia,  who  was  a  christian. 
The  emperor  Valens  made  peace  with  her,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  which  was,  thatMoses,a  monk,  who  lived 
in  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  should  be 
appointed  bishop  of  her  nation.  Valens  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  there  to  be  ordained  by 
Lucius.  Moses,  who  knew  the  Arian  character  of  that 
Metropolitan,  said  before  him  and  the  magistrates,  and 

a  all  the  people,  stay,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
bishop  ;  but  if  I  am  called  to  this  office,  unworthy  as 
I  an},  for  the  g6od  of  souls,xI  take  the  Creator  of  all 
things  to  witness,  that  I  will  not  receive  the  imposition 
of  your  hands,  which  are  defiled  with  the  blood  of  so 

*  many  holy  men.  If  you  know  not  my  faith,  replied 
Lucius,  learn  it  from  my  mouth,  and  judge,  not  by 
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reports.  Moses,  however,  was  aware  of  the  Arian 
subtilties,  and  chose  to  stand  by  the  evidence  of  works. 
I  know  your  faith,  said  he  ;  the  pastors  exiled  among 
infidels,  condemned  to  the  mines,  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts,  or  destroyed  by  fire,  testify  your  creed ;  the 
eyes  speak  more  strongly  than  the  ears.* 

Political  necessities  sometimes  restrain  the  passio. 
of  wicked  men.  Lucius  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his 
resentment,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  Valens,  his 
master,  and  permit  Moses  to  receive  ordination  from 
the  exiled  bishops.  His  labours  among  the  Saracens 
were  crowned  with  success.  The  nation  before  his 
time  was  chiefly  idolatrous  :  that  his  work  was  blessed 
among  them  appears  from  hence,  that  he  kept  them  in 
peace  with  the  Romans.  But  this  is  all.  the  account 
we  have  of  the  fruits. 

The  Goths  had  long  harassed  the  Roman  empire 
with  their  incursions  ;  but  their  depredations  Avere 
made  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  I 
have  observed  under  the  last  century,  that  some  cap- 
tive bishops  laboured  among  them  with  good  success. 
And  the  work  was  of  an  abiding  nature.  Ulfilas,  who 
is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  was  descended  from 
some  of  these.  He,  coming  embassador  to  Constan- 
tine,  was  ordained  first  bishop  of  the  christian  Goths 
by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  I  have  shewn  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Theodoret,  that  the  Arians  seem  to  have  im- 
posed on  him  by  an  ambiguity  of  terms,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  drew  over  his  Goths  to  communicate  with 
that  sect.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  people  held  the  Nicene 
faith  for  a  considerable  time,  if  we  ma}'  credit  Angus 
tine.  In  the  time  of  Valens  many  of  them  suffered 
death  from  an  idolatrous  persecuting  prince  of  their 
own.  Ulfilas,  coming  from  his  countrymen  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Valens,  that  he  might  induce  him  to  alloA\" 
them  a  settlement  in  Thrace,  was  on  that  occasion 
brought  over  to  communicate  with  the  Arfans.  '  That  % 
he  was  a  man  of  superior  genius  and  endowments,  :-> 

r  Soz.  b.  vi.  c.  38 
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certain.  He  civilized  and  polished  this  barbarous 
people,  and  first  introduced  the  use  of  letters  among 
them,  and  translated  the  scriptures  into  their  tongue 
for  their  use,  omitting  the  books  of  the  Kings,  because 
he  thought  it  might  encourage  the  ferociousness  of  the 
Goths,  who  were  already  too  warlike.  A  copy  of  his 
version  of  the  four  gospels  is  still  extant,  a  monument 
of  the  ancient  Teutonic  language.  It  is  with  regret, 
I  leave  the  account  of  this  great  man  so  imperfect, 
whose  labours  and  success  seem  to  shew,  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  must  have  been  with  him.  But,  however 
innocent  he  and  his  contemporaries  might  be  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  the  effect  of  their  communication  with 
the  party  was  what  might  be  foreseen.  The  whole 
church  of  the(Goths,  by  degrees  at  least,  came  into 
Arianism,  and  the  consequences  will  meet  us  in  the 
course  of  this  history.* 

Heresies  multiplied  in  this  century,  chiefly  through 
the  various  ramifications  of  Arianism,  which  have  been 
explained  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy  by  many 
writers.  Of  the  dissenters,  the  Meletians  continued 
throughout  the  century.    The  Donatists  still  remained 

•  in  all  their  ferocity  ;  of  whom  it  will  be  more  conven- 
ient to  speak  hereafter.  The  Novatians  have  found  in 
the  candid  Socrates,  an  historian  who  gives  us  some 
authentic  information,  having  himself  been  acquainted 
with  the  son  of  one  of  their  presbyters.  In  Phrygia 
and  Paphlagonia  their  church  was  in  a  flourishing  state 
to  his  day.  The  general  church,  though  surely  right 
in  its  principle  of  opposition  to  the  particular  point  of 
Novatian  inflexibility,  yet  afterward  abused  the  licence 
of  re-admission  into  the  church  granted  to  offenders  : 
and  as  discipline  relaxed  in  various  places,  all  kinds  of 
crimes  abounded — The  people  of  Phrygia  and  Pam- 

wphylia,  being  habitually  an  abstemious  people,  averse 
to  pleasures,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  sensuality,  wen 

,  on  that  account  the  more  disposed  to  admit  the  severi- 
ties of  Novatianism.f     In  this  century,  a  part  of  them 

*  Excerpt.  Philostorgii  apud  Photium.         f  Socrates,  b.  iv.  c.  38. 
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separated  themselves  still  farther  from  the  general 
church,  by  appointing  in  a  synod,  that  Easter  should 
be  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Jews  kept  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread.  But  as  Agelius  the  Nova- 
tian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  other  more  celebrat- 
ed bishops  of  their  denomination  were  not  present,  a 
schism  was  formed,  from  this  circumstance,  among 
them.  Agelius  presided  forty  years  over  their  church 
at  Constantinople,  and  died  in  the  sixth  year  of  Theo- 
dosius.  When  he  was  near  his  end,  he  ordained  Si- 
sinnius  to  be  his  successor,  a  presbyter  of  the  church,* 
of  great  learning,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Maxi- 
mus,  the  famous  friend  of  Julian.  The  flock  of  Agelius 
murmured,  because  he  had  not  ordained  Marcian,  a 
man  of  eminent  piety,  by  whose  means  they  had  weath- 
ered, in  safety,  the  persecution  of  Valens.  The  aged 
bishop  willing  to  pacify  them,  ordained  Marcian,  and 
directed,  that  he  should  be  his  immediate  successor,  and 
that  Sicinnius  should  be  the  next  bishop  to  Marcian. 

Thus  slender  and  scanty  are  the  accounts  left  us  of 
a  bishop,  who  for  so  mam-  years  presided  over  a  great 
flock  in  turbulent  and  trying  times.  On  Marcian's 
succession,  one  Sabbatius,  a  Jew,  receiving  Christian- 
ity, was  advanced  by  him  to  the  ofiicjs  of  presbyter, 
and  in  his  heart  panted  after  a  bishopric.  This  man 
undertook  to  defend  the  innovation  concerning  Easter, 
which  has  been  mentioned  ;  and  first,  under  pretence 
of  greater  strictness  of  life,  he  withdrew  himself  from 
the  church,  declaring  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
communicate  with  some  members  of  the  congregation. 

In  time,  however,  his  views  were  laid  open,  as  he 
attempted  to  hold  separate  assemblies.  Marcian  then 
found  his  error  in  ordaining  so  ambitious  a  person,  and 
often  said  in  his  grief,  that  he  wished  he  had  laid  hands 
on  thorns  rather  than  on  Sabbatius.  He  took  meas- 
ures, however,  to  disappoint  his  ambition.  Calling  a 
council,  he  sent  for  Sabbatius,  and  desired  him  to  la\ 
open  the  reasons  of  his  disgust.     The  man  informed 

*  Socrates,  h  i     c.  21. 
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them,  that  the  difference  of  opinion  concerning  Easter^ 
was  his  grievance,  as  he  thought  that  festival  ought  to 
be  observed  according  to  the  rule  of  the  synod  of  Paza. 
The  bishops,  suspecting  his  episcopal  views,  obliged 
him  to  swear,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  become  a 
bishop,  and  then  decreed,  that  the  time  of  observing 
Easter  should  be  left  indifferent,  Ttnd  that  no  schism 
should  be  made  in  the  church  on  that  account.  Their 
design  of  preserving  unity  was  laudable  ;  but  it  suc- 
ceeded not.  Sabbatius  drew  over  a  "number  of  the 
simpler  sort,  and  particularly  those  of  Phrygia  and  Ga- 
latia,  to  his  own  Jewish  mode,  and  got  himself  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  his  followers  in  contradiction  to  his  oath. 
The  consequence  was,  a  variety  of  divisions  among  the 
Novatians  concerning  the  time  of  Easter  and  other 
frivolous  subjects,  and  the  crumbling  of  this  church 
into  contentious  parties  of  different  kinds. 

Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  what  must 
occur  to  the  mind  of  a  thinking  reader.  This  most 
respectable  of  all  the  dissenting  churches  seems  to  have 
preserved,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  strictness  and 
purity  of  discipline  and  manners  ;  but  its  essential  char- 
acteristic of  narrow  bigotry,  in  things  of  no  moment, 
gave  occasion » to  internal  divisions  among  its  own 
members,  which,  fomented  by  unprincipled  persons, 
must  have  perverted  them  much  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel. 

Monastic  ism  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progress 
through  this  whole  century.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
trace  its  progress  particularly,  nor  to  recite  any  of  the 
ridiculous  frauds,  abuses,  and  superstitions,  which 
were  connected  with  it.  Self-righteous  formality  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  christian  world  ;  one  single  obser- 
vation, however,  of  an  author,  who  has  recorded  much 
of  this  trash  with  great  complacency,  will  deserve  to 
be  transcribed.  "  Most  of  these  famous  monks,"  says 
Sozomen,  "  lived  to  extreme  old  age  ;  and  I  think 
that  this  was  a  mean  of  facilitating  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  Antioch  excepted,  Syria  Mas  very  late 
in  receiving  the  gospel,  and  these  monks  were  highly 
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'instrumental  in  tlte  work,  both  in  that  country,  and 
among  the  Persians  and  Saracens."  That  these  coun- 
tries, which  were  before,  for  the  most  part,  void  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  might  receive  spiritual  advan; 
from  these  superstitious  men,  is  probable,  becai 
some  genuine  piety  was  doubtless  among  them.  Thai 
Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  before  been  full 
of  the  best  christians,  should  do  so,  I  very  much  doul  >i  ' 
Superstition,  drawing  with  it  something  of  real  ehris- 
tianity,  may  bring  a  blessing  to  countries  altogether 
profane  or  idolatrous  ;  to  a  people  already  well  evan- 
gelized, it  can  only  act  as  a  poison. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Christian  Authors  in  this  Century. 

1  HERE  were  several  persons  of  the  name  of  M  ac?a~ 
rius  who  lived  much  about  the  same  time.  Hence  it 
is  as  difficult,  as  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  determine 
to  which  of  them  the  fifty  homilies  yet  extant  belong. 
Their  antiquity  is  doubtless  great,  and  they  give  no 
small  specimen  of  the  divinity  of  the  times.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  favourite  thoughts  of  Macarius. 

"  Though  a  man  be  improved  in  virtue,  he  ought 
to  look  on  himself  as  one  who  has  done  nothing,  and 
should  press  forward  to  greater  degrees,  lest  he  lose 
the  holy  spirit  by  pride  or  sloth. — Man  is  capable  of 
falling  from  that  state  of  holiness  m  which  he  is,  unless 
he  preserve  himself  in  it  by  humility,  which  is  the  in- 
fallible mark  of  a  christian. — Those  who  have  not  yet 
received  grace,  ought  to  do  good  and  forsake  evil  by 
natural  motives ;  but  those  who  have  received  it,  being 
possessed  of  love,  need  not  such  motives. — He  thinks, 
that  men  may  fall  away  after  the  highest  attainments,  and 

*  Sozomcn,  b.  vi.  c.  34 
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that  it  is  impossible  for  any  to  be  certain  of  his  salvation 
in  this  life.  He  observes,  that  to  grow  in  grace  without 
humility  is  impossible  ;  that  the  soul  after  death  goes 
immediately  to  that  place,  on  which  its  love  was  fixed 
in  this  life  ;  that  whatever  good  a  man  does  by  natural 
strength,  can  never  save  him  without  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  if  the  holy  spirit  does  not  produce  in  us 
the  love  of  God,  we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  is  fond  of  shewing,that  we  ought  always  so  to  labour, 
as  if  all  depended  on  our  own  endeavours,  and  yet  to 
acknowledge  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  God."* 

Certainly  a  serious  and  humble  spirit  runs  through 
these  homilies,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
a  man  earnestly  engaged  in  the  divine  life,  and  sensible 
of  the  need  of  divine  grace.  With  such  dim  kind  of 
light  many  humble  souls,  in  the  dark  ages,  groped  m 
their  way  safe  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  though,  like 
Macarius,  poorly  furnished  with  evangelical  views  and 
doctrines.  These  men  saw  and  felt,  however,  the  ne- 
cessity of  conversion,  and  the  importance  of  a  principle 
pf  divine  love,  and  hence  their  obscure  light  deserves 
to  be  called  mid-day,  compared  with  the  darkness  of 
those,  who  put  mere  natural  light  in  the  room  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  moral  virtue  in  the  room  of  divine  charity. 

Victorinus,  of  Africa,  had  professed  rhetoric  many 
years  at  Rome,  and  was  held  in  such  high  reputation, 
that  a  public  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  city. 
In  his  old  age,  however,  he  was  converted,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  in  public, 
An  animated  and  instructive  account  of  this  is  given 
by  Augustine  in  his  Confessions,  which  may  meet  us 
hereafter.  At  present,  we  are  to  view  him  as  an  au- 
thor. He  wrote  against  the  Arians  and  the  Manichees. 
In  his  treatise  against  the  latter,  he  addresses  his  friend 
Justinus,  who  had  been  deceived  by  them,  in  this 
manner.  "  In  vain  do  you  macerate  yourself  with  ex- 
cessive mortifications  ;  for  after  you  have  worn  away 
yourself  by  your  austerities,  your  flesh  will  return  to 

*  Du  Pin,  cent.  it.     Macarii  - 
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the  Devil  in  darkness.  I  advise  you  to  acknowledge, 
that  God  Almighty  created  you,  that  you  may  be  truly 
the  temple  of  God,  according  to  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, *  you  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  his  spirit  dwelleth 
in  you.'  If  you  have  not  the  honour  to  be  the  temple 
of  God,  and  to  receive  the  holy  spirit  in  you,  Jesus 
Christ  is  come,  not  to  save,  but  to  destroy  you."* 

The  spirit  of  godliness,  unquestionably,  possessed 
this  man  ;  but  his  writings  are,  at  present  at  least,  very 
little  interesting ;  though  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
shews  his  holy  taste.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  in- 
stead of  subtilizing  intricate  controversies,  he  had  fa- 
voured posterity  with  a  plain  view  of  the  Lord's  deal- 
ings with  his  own  soul,  which  must,  in  a  conversion 
so  extraordinary  as  his,  have  been  very  instructive, 
and  for  which  he  must  have  been  far  more  competent., 
than  for  theological  theories.  But  the  humour  of  phi- 
losophical refinement  guided  far  too  much  the  best 
writers  of  these  times,  even  such  as  Victorinus,  who, 
being  converted  in  his  old  age,  was,  probably,  never 
well  qualified  to  expound  the  scriptures.  If  the  reader 
regret  how  little  of  experimental  divinity  is  laid  before 
him,  I  join  with  his  complaint,  but  my  materials  suffer 
ine  not  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Pacianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona  in  Spain,  was  a  man 
renowned  both  for  piety  and  eloquence.  Like  most 
of  this  age,  he  exalts  too  much  the  forms  of  the  church, 
,and  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Yet  a  strain  of  hoh 
fervour  seems  to  pervade  his  writings,  and  he  combats 
the  peculiar  error  of  inflexible  severity  in  the  Nova- 
tians  with  just  argument  and  charitable  sentiments. 
"  If  man  be  subject  to  these  miseries  (of  sinning  away 
his  privileges)  let  us  no  more  accuse  the  mercy  of 
God,  who  has  proposed  these  remedies  to  our  diseases^ 
let  us  no  more  efface  the  titles  of  God's  clemency  by  aq 
insupportable  rigour,  nor  hinder  sinners,  by  an  inflexi- 
ble hardness,  from  rejoicing  in  those  gifts,  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  them."f 

'  Dk.  Pin,  c&nt,  iv.     Victorious.         f  Du  Pin,  cent.  iv.    Paciantu..' 
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This  is  doubtless  right ;  but  when  he  excludes  the 
Novatians  from  any  part  in  the  blessings  of  the  church, 
because  of  their  schism,  he  doubtless  falls  into  unchar- 
itable bigotry,  in  which  both  churchmen  and  dissenters 
too  much  abounded  ;  though,  I  apprehend,  in  obscure 
regions  this  evil  more  prevailed.  We  have  seen,  in 
what  christian  charity  the  general  church  and  Nova- 
tians could  live  in  the  great  city  of  Constantinople. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Melevi  in  Numidia,  deserves  a 
place  in  these  memoirs  for  his  judicious  and  able 
treatise  against  the  Donatists.  Of  him,  as  of  many 
other  sensible  writers,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
he  had  not  a  more  useful  subject.  The  case  of  the 
Donatists  I  shall  reserve  to  the  time  of  Augustine, 
whose  character  and  conduct  are  much  connected  with 
the  history  of  these  dissenters.  Of  course,  I  have  lit- 
tle to  say  of  Optatus's  writings.  A  serious  spirit  ap- 
pears in  them,  and  a  single  passage,  which  is  intro- 
duced, in  the  way  of  digression,  contains  matter  so 
truly  christian,  that  the  reader  will  think  it  worth  our 
attention  ;  as  it  demonstrates,  that  evangelical  truth 
was  far  from  being  lost  as  yet,  amidst  the  thick  mists 
of  superstition,  that  the  true  resting  place  of  the  soul 
in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
humility,  and  real  plan  of  sanctification,  were  under- 
stood, m  some  degree  at  least,  by  this  author.  Re- 
buking the  pride  of  the  Donatists,  who  boasted  them- 
selves to  be  holy  and  innocent,  he  says,  "  Whence 
comes  this  sanctity  of  yours,  which  the  apostle  St. 
John  dared  not  to  attribute  to  himself,  seeing  he  says,  if 
we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us.  He  who  speaks  after  this  man- 
ner, WISELY    REFERS    HIMSELF    TO    THE   MERCY   Of 

god  ;  for,  a  christian  may  desire  good,  and  endeavour 
to  walk  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  he  cannot  be  per- 
fect of  himself.  For  though  he  does  run,  yet  there 
will  always  remain  something  to  be  done  by  God  to 
perfect  him  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  God  should  help 
a  man  in  his  weakness  ;  for  he  is  perfection,  and  there 
never  was  any  but  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  GocJ,  who 
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was  perfect.  All  other  men  are  imperfect.  It  belongs 
to  us,  to  will  and  to  run,  but  God  only  can  give  per- 
fection. Jesus  Christ  has  not  given  us  perfect  holi- 
ness, but  has  only  promised  it."* 

The  Apollinarii,  father  and  son,  were  of  Laodicea, 
the  father  a  presbyter,  the  son  a  reader  in  the  church. 
Both  skilled  in  Greek  literature,  the  father  taught 
grammar,  the  son  rhetoric.  Epiphanius,  a  sophist, 
was  united  with  them  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Theo- 
dotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  very  properly  fearing  that 
the  connexion  of  a  pagan  might  endanger  their  souls, 
advised  them  to  give  up  his  acquaintance.  They  de- 
spised the  advice,  and  persisted.  George,  the  succes- 
sor of  Theodotus,  afterward  attempting  in  vain  the 
same  thing,  expelled  them,  at  length  from  christian 
communion.  Incensed  at  this,  they  set  up  a  new  sect, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  the 
principal  mark  of  which  is,  that  it  ascertains  precisely 
one  point  of  the  Arian  creed,  by  denying  to  our  Sav- 
iour an  human  soul,  and  supposing  the  inferior  divine 
nature,  which  lie  had  from  the  Father,  to  supply  its 
place. f 

These  men  were  doubtless  persons  of  superior  ca- 
pacity. The  son,  particularly,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time,  in  learning,  genius,  and  powers  of 
argument.  His  answer  to  Porphyry  is  looked  on  as 
the  best  defence  of  Christianity  against  paganism.  He 
it  was,  who  in  Julian's  time,  endeavoured  to  compen- 
sate to  the  christian  world  the  loss  of  the  classical  au- 
thors, from  the  study  of  whom  they  were  debarred  by 
the  persecution  of  that  emperor.  He  wrote  poems 
and  dialogues  in  imitation  of  Sophocles  and  Plato  on 
scriptural  subjects.  His  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Greek  verse,  which  remains  to  this  day,  is  highly* 
commended.  ± 

What  was  wanting  in  these  men  ?  Humility.  There 
have  been  persons  in  later  times,  like  them,  of  good 
moral  characters,  learned,  acute,  industrious,  far  sur. 

1  Da  Pin,  cent.  iv.     Optatus       +  Socrates,  b.  ii.  c.  46..      *  Du  Puu 
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passing  many  real  saints,  in  capacity,  and  in  usefulness 
too,  so  far  as  the  externals  of  religion  are  concerned. 
Pride  and  self-confidence  lead  such  men  to  speculate, 
where  they  ought  to  adore  ;  to  dispute  where  they 
ought  to  pray,  and  to  blaspheme  where  they  ought  to 
submit.  They  treat  with  scorn  the  charitable  admoni- 
tions of  their  pastors  and  godly  friends,  because  they 
know  languages  and  sciences  better  than  their  reprov- 
ers. Strangers  to  themselves,  and  to  the  whole  work 
Of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and  resisting  all  his 
godly  motions,  they  cannot  come  to  Christ,  because, 
they  are  unwilling  to  descend  from  their  prodigious 
altitude  into  the  valley  of  humiliation.  Ambition  in 
them  must  be  fed  ;  disappointed  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  they  inyent  corrupt  refinements,  and  seek  to 
become  heads  of  a  party.  He  who  knows,  that  God 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  craftiness,  and  revealeth  him- 
self to  babes,  will  not  stumble  at  such  cases  ;  and  those 
few  in  all  ages,  who  stand  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  talents,  and  yet  love  genuine  godliness,  are 
only  secured  and  hedged  in  by  the  divine  goodness, 
through  a  charitable  course  of  discipline,  often  more 
severe,  than  is  needful  for  other  christians. 

Didymus,  of  Alexandria,  may  be  fairly  matched 
with  Apollinarius,  in  greatness  of  understanding  and 
accomplishments  ;  though  he  lost  his  sight  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  he  became  so  vigorous  and  successful  a 
student,  that  he  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  and  geometry.  He  filled  the  chair  of 
the  famous  school  of  Alexandria  with  vast  applause. 
Origenism  was  his  favourite  system,  though,  as  far  as 
appears,  he  continued  always  sound,  and  I  hope,  hum- 
ble and  holy,  in  christian  doctrine.  His  treatise  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Latin  translation  of  which  by  Jerome, 
has  only  come  down  to  us,  is  perhaps  the  best  the 
christian  world  ever  saw  on  the  subject.  And  what- 
ever has  been  said,  since  that  time,  in  defence  of  the 
divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  scorns^  in 
substance,  to  be  found  in  that  book. 
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Gregory  Nyssen,  brother  of  the  famous  Basil,  was 
the  bishop  of  Nyssa,  a  city  of  Cappadocia.  Basil,  and 
two  of  his  brothers,  embraced  a  solitary  life  ;  but 
Gregory  married  and  lived  in  soeiety.  Under  Valens, 
he  was  faithful,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  expelled  from 
his  church.  In  the  year  378,  he  was  restored.  He 
ctied  toward  the  end  of  the  century.  In  a  catechetical 
discourse,  he  shews  a  sound  judgment  in  laying  dowa 
different  rules  of  argumentation  with  pagans,  Jews,  and 
heretics.  To  defend  the  incarnation  of  God,  he  shews 
that  man  is  fallen,  and  corrupted,  and  can  be  recovered 
only  by  his  Creator  ;  and  hence,  that  the  \Yord  who 
created  him  came  himself  to  raise  him  again.  He 
shewrs  also,  that  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  to  eat,  to  drink, 
to  die,  and  to  be  buried,  are  not  things  unbecoming 
the  holy  nature  of  God,  because  there  is  no  sin  in 
them ;  and  that  the  divinity,  united  to  man,  lost  not 
its  perfections,  any  more  than  the  soul  loses  its  proper- 
ties by  its  union  with  the  body. 

Once  visiting  Jerusalem,  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  three  religious  ladies  of  note  there,  Eustathia,  Am- 
brosia, and  Basilissa,  and  contemplated  with  delight 
the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  abode  on  earth.  But  he  tells 
us,  that  lie  found  there  little  of  true  religion,  and  re- 
turned sorrowful  to  Antioch,  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
three  ladies,  and  cautioned  them  against  being  imposed 
on  by  those,  who  desired  to  make  a  prey  of  them. 
Being  asked  by  a  friend,  whether  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  religion  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  that  a  man  had  more 
reason  to  expect  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Cappadocia, 
where  true  piety  prevailed,  than  at  Jerusalem,  where, 
it  seems,  religion  was  run  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Thus 
much  for  Gregory  Nyssen,  whose  piety  at  least  de- 
serves our  regard,  though  as  an  author,  he  is  in  no 
very  high  estimation.* 

*  Du  Pin.    C-3>e. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Ephraim   the    Syrian. 

DOME  other  persons,  who  lived  in  this  century,  will, 
on  several  accounts,  deserve  a  more  distinct  attention. 
I  shall  begin  with  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  who  was  born 
at  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  of  christian  parents,  and 
was  educated  with  great  care  from  his  infancy.  His 
turn  of  mind  from  childhood  was  devout,  studious,  and 
contemplative,  to  an  extreme  degree.  And  as  few  per- 
sons in  that  age  knew  how  to  unite  the  real  christian 
life  with  the  practice  of  all  the  duties  of  society,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  solitary  taste  prevailed 
much  in  Ephraim.  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  uncommon 
good  sense  or  charity,  or  of  both,  that  at  length  he* 
could  be  induced  to  quit  his  solitude,  and  live  in  the 
great  city  of  Edessa,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  bene- 
fit of  christian  assemblies,  and  of  rendering  himself 
useful  to  his  fellow-creatures.  He  wrote  much  on  the 
scriptures,  and  various  devotional  pieces,  in  the  Syriac, 
his  native  tongue  ;  which  in  his  own  lifetime  were 
translated  into  Greek,  and  were  much  admired  by  all 
the  eastern  churches.  He  never  was  advanced  farther 
in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  than  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  once  he  took  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  avoid 
being  preferred  to  the  office  of  a  bishop.  He  feigned 
madness  and  escaped  ;  the  reader  will  recollect  some- 
thing similar  in  the  conduct  of  Ambrose,  and  may  take 
occasion  to  lament  the  unhappy  extremes  of  opposite 
kinds,  which,  in  different  ages,  have  disfigured  the 
church.  In  Ephraim' s  days,  the  pastoral  character 
appeared  to  good  men,  awful  beyond  measure,  requir- 
ing little  less  than  angelical  virtue.  In  our  days,  is  not 
conveniency  and  love  of  gain  the  principal  motive,  and 
decency  of  character  the  principal  qualification  9 

*  Sozom-.  b,  iii-  c  16. 


One  Harmonius,  the  son  of  Bardcsanes,  a  noted  hei 
etic,  industriously  employed  him  sell'  in  composing 
religious  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Syrians,  in  which 
he  interspersed  his  father's  heretical  notions,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Ephraim,  whose  views  of 
the  fundamentals  of  christian  faith,  were  strictly  sound, 
and  to  whom  the  faith  of  the  gospel  was  precious, 
made  himself  master  of  the  measures  and  tunes,  and, 
in  the  use  of  them,  composed  christian  hymns,  which 
were  well  received  by  the  Syrians,  and  sung  to  the 
same  tunes  as  those  of  Harmonius.  He  wrote  also  a 
discourse  on  the  utility  of  psalmody,  and  exploded  idle 
songs  and  dancing.  Let  this  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  his  zeal  and  industry.  Not  long  before  his  death, 
he  gave  an  instance  of  charity  that  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. A  severe  famine  raged  in  Edessa,  and  many 
indigent  persons  died  for  want.  He  waited  sometime 
to  see,*  if  any  would  step  forth  to  relieve  them  ;  but 
finding  little  appearance  of  this,  the  compassion  of  his 
heart  at  length  broke  through  all  the  unhappy  monastic 
restraints,  by  which,  even  in  Edessa,  he  had  precluded 
himself  from  doing  much  good  to  the  church ;  and 
going  among  the  rich  and  wealthy,  he  vehemently  re- 
proved their  inhumanity.  They  did,  what  persons  of 
the  same  character  do  in  all  ages  ;  they  cleared  them- 
selves of  avarice,  but  excused  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  person,  whose  dis- 
cretion and  fidelity  might  be  trusted  in  the  distribution 
of  their  alms.  Do  you  think  me  competent  to  this 
office,  replied  Ephraim  ?  All  owned  it  without  hesita- 
tion. "  Then  I  will  undertake  it."  Receiving  their 
contributions,  he  caused  three  hundred  beds  to  be 
brought  into  the  public  cloisters  of  the  city,  and  the 
infirm  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  he  furnished  them 
both  with  food  and  medicine.  He  took  care  also  of 
strangers,  and  of  those,  whom  want  had  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and  provided  them  all  with  necessary  ac- 
commodations, till  the  dearth  was  abated- 

*  S.ozom.  ibid. 
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How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  mistaken  ideas 
of  piety,  into  which  young  converts  are  very  apt  to  fall, 
should  have  deprived  the  christian  world  of  so  much 
benefit,  as  might  have  arisen  from  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  Ephraim  !  In  this  occasional  sally,  we  see  the 
outlines  of    a    general    infirmary,    drawn    and 
brought  into  practice,  by  a  monk  !    That  men,  who 
mix  with  the  world  continually,   should  be   covetous 
and  selfish,  will  surprise  no  man,  who  knows  human 
depravity.     And  what  advantage  did  Satan  gain,  in 
these  times,  when  the  best  and  most  excellent  men  hid 
themselves  from  the  world,  and  as  much  as  possible 
attended  only  to  the  cultivation  of  private  virtues  ?    A 
strong  proof,  this,  of  the  low  and  reduced  state  of 
christian  knowledge  !    And  as  I  know  nothing  more 
worth  recording  of  the  life  of  Ephraim,  let  us  take  a 
short  view  of  his  writings,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  the  spirit  of  his  religion.     If  I  mistake  not,  we 
may  see,  by  a  few  quotations,  which  will  serve  instead 
of  many,  in  a  case,  where  the  character  is  exceedingly 
uniform,  that  his  love  was  much  greater  than  his  light, 
and  that  few  men  were  better  furnished  and  prepared 
for  the  very  best  use  of  evangelical  consolation,  if  the 
theology  of  his  time  had  afforded  him  easy  access  to  it. 
Speaking  of  love,  he  says,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
possesses  love,  and  with  it  departs  to  God ;  for  he, 
knowing  his  own,  will  receive  him  into  his  bosom  ;  he 
shall  be  a  companion  of  angels,  and  reign  with  Christ, 
By  love,  God  the  Word,  came  upon  earth  ;  by  it,  para- 
dise has  been  opened  to  us7  and  an  entrance  has  been 
shewn  to  all  into  heaven.     Being  enemies  to  God,  by 
love  we  were  reconciled.     We  may  justly  say,  that 
God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God."* 

Hear  him  mourn  over  himself,  and  judge  what  a 
sense  he  had  of  natural  depravity.  "  From  my  child- 
hood I  have  been  a  vessel  unprofitable  and  dishonour- 
able.    Warning  others,  I  have  fallen  myself  into  their 

*  Ephraim's  Works. 
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evils  two-fold.  Woe  is  me! — whence  can  there  be 
any  refuge,  unless  the  mercies  of  God  shine  quick!) 
upon  me,  nor  is  there  one  hope  of  salvation  from  works. 
While  I  speak  of  purity,  I  am  thinking  of  uncleanness. 

While  I  am  uttering  rules  for  the  conquest  of  the 
passions,  my  own  are  inwardly  raging  night  and  day. 
What  excuse  can  I  make  ?  Alas  f  what  a  scrutiny 
must  I  undergo.  I  have  had  the  form,  without  the 
power  of  godliness.  I  fear,  lest  fire  from  heaven  should 
consume  me,  as  it  did  the  two  sons  of  Aaron.  Shall  I 
then  despair  of  salvation  ?  By  no  means  :  this  the  ad- 
versary desires,  in  order  to  destroy  me.  I  do  not 
throw  away  myself ;  for  I  confide  in  the  mercies  of 
God,  and  your  prayers  for  me. — I  pray  thee,  cast  me 
not  away.  Though  knowest  the  wounds  of  my  soul : 
heal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed. — What  shame 
will  seize  me,  when  those,  who  now  count  me  holy, 
shall  see  me  condemned,  and  when  all  secrets  shall  be 
laid  open  !"* 

However  defective  his  views  of  evangelical  doctrine 
were,  his  ideas  of  that  humility,  which  enters  into  the 
essence  of  the  experience  of  them,  are  just  and  deep. 
"  Vain,"  says  he,  "  is  every  endowment  without  hu- 
mility.— Pride  labours  to  domineer  over  all,  and  lays 
a  snare  for  every  one  in  that  way  which  is  peculiar  to 
each.  The  wise,  the  strong,  the  beautiful,  the  ingen- 
ious, are  each  exposed  to  danger  from  that  in  which 
they  excel.  The  Lord,  knowing  our  danger,  hath  set 
humility  as  our  guard,  saying,  "  When  ye  have  done 
all,  say  we  are  unprofitable  servants."  Do  those  who 
labour  abundantly  in  the  ministry,  glory  over  those  of 
a  more  still  and  quiet  turn  ?  behold,  the  Lord  com- 
mends Mary  sitting  at  his  feet,  as  having  chosen  the 
good  portion.  Are  the  stdate  inclined  to  glory  over 
the  active  ?  behold,  the  Son  of  man  came  to  minister. — 
To  be  lifted  up  is  to  have  a  fleshly  mind  ;  and  if  \  e 
live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die. — When  thou  cans: 
bear  grievous  things,  against  thy  will,  yet  willingly, 

*  ra  ie, 
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know  that  thou  hast  made  proficiency  in  humility. — 
Through  pride  the  Pharisee  was  condemned  ;  through 
humility  the  Publican  was  exalted  ;  with  whom  may 
the  Lord  deign  to  rank  us  in  his  kingdom  with  all  the 
just."* 

Observe,  how  divinely  he  exhorts  us  ;  though  his 
manner  of  speaking  evinces  his  ignorance  of  the  true 
distinction  between  moral  and  natural  inability.  "  He 
might  have  healed  all  the  wounds  of  our  souls,  and 
compelled  us  violently  to  goodness  ;  but  he  does  not 
chuse  that  method,  that  our  choice  may  have  its  praise. 
Do  we  neglect  to  call  for  his  help,  when  he  loves  and 
pities  us  ?  Hath  he  redeemed  ancl  enlightened  us?  He 
hath  given  us  to  see  and  taste  of  his  grace ;  that  we 
might  seek  him  without  ceasing,  Happy  he,  who  hath 
tasted  of  his  love,  and  prepared  himself  to  be  always 
filled  with  it.  Filled  with  his  love,  he  admits  no  other. 
Who  would  not  love  such  a  master,  worship  him,  and 
confess  his  goodness  ? — From  his  immense  height  and 
the  blessed  bosom  of  the  Father  did  he  not  descend  to 
us  ?  The  invisible  became  visible. — O,  wonder,  full 
of  fear  and  trembling  !  A  hand  of  clay,  formed  of  the 
dust,  smote  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  we, 
poor  dust  and  ashes,  cannot  bear  the  contradiction  of 
a  word — What  wilt  thou  say  to  him  in  that  day  ?f 

Speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  says,  an  innu- 
merable multitude  go  round  about,  seeking  each  his 
own  bones,  and  being  raised,  they  all  cry,  "  Glory  to 
him  who  hath  raised  us  and  gathered  us  together  by 
his  loving  kindness.  Blessed  is  he,  who  shall  be 
counted  worthy  to  see  that  hour,  in  which  all  that  loved 
the  immortal  Bridegroom  are  taken  up  into  the  clouds 
to  meet  him. — I  remembered  the  day,  and  trembled, 
and  groaning  wept,  till  I  had  no  more  power  to  weep. — 
My  days  have  passed  on,  and  my  iniquities  have  been 
multiplied.  Woe  is  me,  my  beloved.  What  shall  I  do 
in  the  shame  of  that  hour,  when  my  friends,  who  now 
see  and  bless  me  in  this  garb  of  piety,  may  behold  mc 
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full  of  iniquity  within. — O  gracious  Lover  of  souls, 
by  thy  compassions  I  conjure  thee,  place  me  not  at  the 
left  hand  with  the  goats;  but  by  thy  kindness,  I  im- 
plore thee,  give  me  a  contrite  spirit,  and  purify  me, 
that  I  may  be  a  temple  of  thy  grace.  Sinner  as  I  am, 
I  knock  at  thy  door  without  ceasing  ;  slothful  though 
I  be,  yet  I  walk  in  thy  way." 

Will  the  reader  hear  the  devotion  of  this  broken- 
hearted saint ?*  "I  beseech  thy  goodness,  heal  my 
wounds,  and  enlighten  my  understanding,  that  I  may 
see  thy  gracious  dispensations  towards  me.  When 
my  heart  is  infatuated,  let  the  salt  of  thy  grace  season 
it. — Thou  alone  knowest,  how  my  soul  thirsts  after 
thee,  as  a  dry  land. — As  thou  hast  ever  heard  me, 
neglect  not  now  my  petition  :  my  mind  is  as  a  captive, 
yet  seeking  thee,  the  only  true  Saviour.  Send  thy 
grace,  that  I  may  eat  and  drink,  and  be  satisfied. — 
Distil  one  drop  of  thy  love,  that  it  may  burn  as  liquid 
fire  in  my  soul,  and   consume  its  thorns,   even  evil 

lusts."f 

Were  I  to  quote  the  very  strong  description,  which 

he  gives  of  his  own  sinfulness,  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  power  of  indwelling- sin  might  suspect,  that 
this  man,  who  was  remarkably  strict  and  circumspect 
in  his  manners  from  youth,  must  have  been  a  man  of 
gross  wickedness.  For  similar  reasons,  St.  Paul,  on 
account  of  the  strong  description  of  his  internal  cor- 
ruptions in  the  seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans,  has 
been  thought  to  have  been  speaking  only  of  his  life 
before  conversion,  though  lie  evidently  speaks  of  him- 
self at  the  time  of  writing.  It  was  deep  humility  of 
soul,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  propensity  of 
the  natural  heart  itself,  which  led  both  of  them  to  de- 
scribe themselves  as  so  very  evil.  The  difference  is> 
that  Ephraim's  inferior  knowledge  of  gospel-grace 
prevented  his  attainment  of  that  strength  and  joy,  in 
which  the  apostle  abounded.  Yet  his  faith,  clouded 
i  s  the  grounds  of  it  were,  was  sound.     "  I  know  that 
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the  multitude  of  his  mercies  exceeds  the  multitude  of 
my  sins. — In  baptism  he  hath  given  me  remission  of 
sins  ;  yet  I  need  to  be  healed  of  sins  committed  after 
baptism  ;  but  he  who  raised  the  dead  is  able  to  heal 
me  also."  Is  not  this  the  very  frame  of  an  humbled 
soul,  bowed  down  with  indwelling  corruption  ?  "I 
desire  to  rise,  but  I  cannot :  the  weight  of  sin  presses 
me  down.  I  see,  but  I  walk  in  much  darkness.  I 
move  my  hand,  but  I  am  as  a  paralytic." 

In  his  last  will  and  testament,  his  humility  appears, 
mixed  with  superstition,  and  dejection  of  spirit.  A 
mind  like  his,  truly  sensible  of  sin,  and  not  fully  and 
steadily  discerning  the  Lord  Jesus  is  only  righteous- 
ness, will  flee  to  vain  refuges.  Thus  Ephraim  has 
some  recourse  to  prayers  and  offerings  made  for  him 
after  his  decease.  And  the  value  of  clear  christian 
light  hence  appears  inexpressible. 

His  reverence  toward  the  blessed  God  appears  in  a 
book  which  he  wrote  against  those,  who  would  search 
out  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  second 
chapter,*  he  says,  "  Unhappy,  miserable,  and  most 
impudent  is  he,  who  desires  to  search  out  his  Maker. 
Innumerable  myriads  of  angels  glorify  with  reverence, 
and  trembling  adore,  while  men  of  clay,  full  of  sins, 
dispute  without  fear,  concerning  the  Divinity.  Their 
body  trembles  not,  their  mind  is  not  disconcerted  : 
but  secure  and  loquacious,  they  speak  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  who  suffered  for  me  an  unworthy  sinner, 
and  of  his  two-fold  generation,  nor  do  they  feel  how 
blind  they  are  in  the  light." 

The  remarks  which  might  be  made  on  this  holy  man 
have  been  anticipated  for  the  most  part.  Undoubtedly, 
the  best  state  of  Christianity  is  that  of  a  saint,  humbled 
under  a  sense  of  sin  all  his  days,  yet  rejoicing  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  with  charity  and  pa- 
tience. This  requires  an  evangelical  knowledge,  both 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  gospel.  And  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  this  science  is  generally  very  simple 

*  See  Dr.  Owen's  Preface  to  his  Xffrtxvyuu 
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unci  strong,  in  both  its  parts,  under  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  On  the  declension  of  this,  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century,  a  lower  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  in  real  saints,  obtained,  and  our  history  is 
still  travelling  through  the  twilight.  The  taste  of  this 
lower  form  was  to  know  the  law  in  its  spirituality,  but 
not  the  gospel  in  its  consolations.  Of  this  form  was 
Ephraim,  one  of  the  most  holy  men  in  this  period,  and 
I  scarce  have  found  a  saint,  who  had  better  views, 
since  the  days  of  Cyprian,  unless  we  except  Ambrose, 
of  Milan.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  real  good 
men,  in  this  whole  century,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
last,  lived,  comparatively,  in  bondage,  looking  to  Jesus, 
sincerely,  though  confusedly.  One  person,  however, 
was  training  up  under  the  special  guidance  of  God  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  century,  whose  superior  light  was 
appointed  to  illuminate  the  next,  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by.  But  how  does  the  piety,  the  humility,  the 
conscientiousness  of  such  men  as  Ephraim,  with  all 
their  abject  superstition,  rebuke  the  pride  and  care- 
lessness and  levity  of  many  now  evangelized  in  the 
head,  and  not  in  the  heart,  who  trifle  with  the  light,  and 
live  in  sin,  because  they  conceive  grace  to  abound  ? 

I  shall  dismiss  this  saint,  after  I  have  taken  a  little 
notice  of  one  of  his  companions  named  Abraham, 
whose  life  he  has  written,  and  whom  he  admires  ex- 
tremely. For  fifty  years,  he  lived  an  Ascetic,  in  the 
strictest  observations  of  monastic  rules,  and  confined 
himself  principally  to  his  cell ;  though  the  intelligent 
reader  will  think  he  acted  most  like  a  christian  in  those 
intervals,  when  he  left  it ;  in  one  of  them  particularly, 
to  which  alone  I  shall  confine  my  attention.  There- 
was  a  great  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
(Edessa  I  suppose,)  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  all 
idolators  to  a  man  ;*  and  though  many  presbyters  and 
deacons  had  been  sent  to  them  by  the  bishop  of  the 
city,  yet  they  had  all  returned  without  effect,  unable  to 
bear  the  persecution  of  the  pagans.      One  day,  the 
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bishop  observed  among  his  clergy,  that  he  knew  of  no 
person  so  devoted  to  God  as  Abraham,  and  therefore 
he  would  ordain  him  as  an  evangelist  of  these  pa- 
gans. At  first  he  intreated  him,  but  in  vain  ;  Abraham 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  bemoan  his  own  evils.  The 
bishop,  however,  insisting  on  the  obedience,  which  he 
owed  to  authority,  and  how  much  better  it  was  to  be 
employed  in  the  salvation  of  many,  than  of  one  soul 
only,  Abraham  at  length  submitted.  He  began  his 
work  with  fervent  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing,  "and 
having  erected  a  church,  he  supplicated  in  it,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  His  next  step  appears  not 
so  proper  ;  he  threw  down  the  idols  and  altars  of  the 
pagans ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  with 
much  ill  usage,  he  was  expelled  from  the  country. 
He  returned,  however,  to  the  village,  and  resumed  his 
work  of  prayer  in  the  church,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  pagans  :  who  coming  from  time  to  time  to  him,  he 
began  to  exhort  them  to  turn  from  idols  to  the  living 
God,  on  which  he  was  worse  treated  than  before.  For 
three  years,  he  bore  their  insults,  and  a  constant  series 
of  persecution.  His  patience,  however,  and  meekness, 
were  admirable,  and  at  length  the  people  began  to  be 
softened,  and  comparing  his  preaching  with  his  prac- 
tice, they  concluded  that  God  must  be  with  him,  and 
offered  themselves  voluntarily  to  receive  his  doctrine. 
The  saint,  rejoicing  at  the  event,  desired  them  to  give 
glory  to  God,  who  had  enlightened  the  eyes  of  their 
hearts  to  know  him.  In  fine,  he  gathered  them  into  a 
church,  daily  opening  to  them  the  scriptures.  At 
length,  when  he  saw  them  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  it  with  steadi- 
ness, he  abruptly  retired  from  them  to  his  former  soli- 
tude. The  work,  however,  remained  firm  and  strong, 
and  the  bishop  visited  and  exhorted  them,  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  ordained  pastors  from  among 
themselves. 

How  much  better  would  Abraham  have  been  thus, 
employed  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  solitude  ?  but 
such  were  the  times..     While  the  world  proceeded  in 
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its  usual  wickedness,  those  who  were  best  Calculated 
to  reform  it,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  live  a  recluse 
life ;  and  false  fear  and  bondage  kept  many  from  the 
pastoral  office,  who  might  have  been  its  brightest  orna 
ments=  The  mischief  of  this  Avas  inexpressible  ;  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  was  checked  ;  and  every  cir- 
cumstance shewed,  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  no  longc> 
poured  out,  in  his  fulness  among  men. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

Hilary  of  Poictiers* 

AN  account  of  the  life  of  Hilary  is  delivered  by  one 
Fortunatus,  who  wrote  about  two  hundred  years  after 
him.  This  biographer,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  which  was  still  more  credulous  and  superstitious 
than  that  of  Hilary,  is  extremely  barren  in  matters, 
which  really  deserve  attention,  and  is  full  of  prodigies 
and  fictions.  The  best  account  of  him  therefore  is  to  be 
drawn  from  his  contemporaries,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  and  above  all  from  his  own  writings.  Of  his 
life  and  actions  little  is  known,  that  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded :  yet  so  great  a  man  merited  a  distinct  attention. 
He  was  born  at  Poictiers  in  France,  and  being  of  a 
very  noble  family,  and  distinguished  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  was  enabled  to  throw  a  lustre  on  Christian- 
ity, after  he  received  it.  In  his  book  on  the  Trinity 
he  gives  us  some  account  of  his  conversion,*  He  se- 
riously considered  the  folly  and  vanity  of  idolatry,  and 
was  led  to  conclude,  that  its  professors  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  competent  to  lead  men  to  happiness.  He 
contemplated  the  visible  frame  of  things,  and  inferred 
an  Omnipotent  Eternal  Being,  as  their  Maker  and 
Preserver.  He  observes,  that  happiness  consists  not 
in  any  external  things,  nor  in  the  bare  knowledge  of  the 

*  See  Cave's  Life  of  Hilary 
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first  principles  of  good  and  evil,  but  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  trife  God.  By  reading  the  books  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  he  found  his  mind  enlightened  and  his 
judgment  confirmed  in  these  ideas. *  The  short,  but 
comprehensive  account  of  God,  in  the  book  of  Exo- 
dus, "  I  am  that  I  am,"  affected  him  with  admiration. 
When  he  was  carried  forward  to  the  Newr  Testament, 
there  he  learnt,  that  there  is  an  eternal  world,  the  Son 
of  God  made  man,  who  came  into  the  world,  to  com- 
municate to  it  the  fulness  of  grace.  His  hope  of  hap- 
piness was  now  enlarged  :  "  since  the  Son  of  God  was 
made  man,  men  may  become  the  Sons  of  God.  A 
man,  who  with  gladness  receives  this  doctrine,  renews 
his  spirit  by  faith,  and  conceives  a  hope  full  of  immor- 
tality. Having  once  learned  to  believe,  he  rejects  the 
captious  difficulties,  and  no  longer  judges  after  the 
maxims  of  the  world.  He  now  neither  fears  death, 
nor  is  weary  of  life,  and  presses  forward  to  a  state  of  a 
blessed  immortality."  In  such  a  manner,  does  Hilary 
give  us  the  history  of  his  own  mind  in  religion.  And 
when  he  enters  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  he  gives 
an  excellent  admonition  ;  humility  at  least  will  think 
so,  though  pride  will  object  to  it.  It  is,  that  the  reader 
would  think  of  God  according  to  the  light  of  faith,  and 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  divesting 
his  mind  of  the  meanness  of  human  opinions.  "  For 
the  chief  qualification  required  in  a  reader  is,  that  he 
be  willing  to  take  the  sense  of  an  author  from  what  he 
reads,  and  not  give  him  one  of  his  own.  He  ought  not 
to  endeavour  to  find,  in  the  passages  which  he  reads, 
that,  which  he  presumed  ought  to  be  there.  In  such 
passages,  as  describe  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Being  particularly,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  persuaded, 
that  God  knew  himself,  "f    And  in  another  part  of  the 

*  Du  Pin 

f  I  apprehend,  if  this  method  had  been  followed  in  all  ages,  there 
would  never  have  been  found  anyone  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Agreeably  to  this,  it  appears  that  Hilary,  by  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures alone,  had  obtained  and  steadily  professed  the  Nicene  faith,  before 
he  had  ever  seen  the  creed  of  that  name,  or  knew  any  thing  of  the  Arian 
controversy. 
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same  treatise,  he  makes  this  observation.  "  The  blas- 
phemies of  the  heretics  oblige  us  to  do  those  things 
which  are  forbidden  us,  to  search  into  mysteries  in- 
comprehensible, to  speak  things  ineffable,  and  to  ex- 
plain  that  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  examine. 
And  instead  of  performing  with  a  sincere  faith  that 
which  is  commanded  us,  (which  were  otherwise  suffi- 
cient,) namely,  to  worship  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  we  arc  obliged  to  employ 
our  weak  reasonings  in  explaining  things  incompre- 
hensible." Every  sincere  believer,  in  every  age,  has 
had  occasion  to  make  the  same  remark,  when  called 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints. 

His  views  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity  are 
remarkably  perspicuous  and  scriptural.  In  speaking 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  says,  that  he  enlightens  our  un- 
derstandings, and  warms  our  hearts,*  that  he  is  the 
author  of  all  grace,  and  will  be  with  us  to  the  end  of 
the  world ;  that  he  is  our  comforter  here  while  we  live 
in  expectation  of  a  future  life,  the  earnest  of  our  hopes . 
the  light  of  our  minds,  and  the  warmth  of  our  souls. 
He  directs  us  to  pray  for  this  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us 
to  do  good,  and  to  persevere  in  faith  and  obedience. 

There  will  be  no  occasion  to  take  any  farther  notice 
of  his  writings,  unless  it  be  to  mention  his  addresses 
to  the  emperor  on  the  same  subject.  Two  he  wrote 
with  decency  and  moderation ;  in  the  third,  he  appears, 
evidently  to  smart  under  the  wound  of  persecution, 
and  treats  the  prince  with  an  unchristian  asperity,  for 
which  no  other  apology  can  be  made,  than  the  same 
which  must  be  made  for  Athanasius,  namely,  "  that 
oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad."  In  genera !, 
there  is  a  proportion  preserved  in  the  church  between 
doctrinal  light  and  holy  practice.  Sanctification  is 
carried  on  by  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  the 
superior  degree  of  that  knowledge,   in  the  first  and 

*  Thus  owning  his  influence  on  the  two  leading  powers  of  the  humap 
mind,  the  understanding-,  and  the  will ;  not  on  one  alone,  but  on  both, 
agreeably  to  the  views  of  the  best  and  wisest  in  all  ages. 
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second  century,  will  account  for  the  superior  degree 
of  christian  meekness  and  charily,  in  those,  who  suf- 
Fcred  Tor  the  gospel,  compared  with  the  practice  of  the 
saints  of  the  fourth  century. 

Hilary,  after  his  conversion,  w;r,  singularly  exem- 
plary in  his  attachment  to  the  gospel,  avoiding  any  ap- 
pearance of  countenancing  the  fashionable  heresies,  and 
employing  himself  in  recommending  his  religion  to 
others.  He  was  married,  and  had  by  his  wife  a  daugh- 
ter called  Abra,  whose  education  he  superintended 
with  great  exactness.  The  gradual  progress  of  super- 
stition may  be  remarked  from  his  case.  He  certainly 
cohabited  with  his  wife  after  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Poictiers,  and  yet  he  strongly  recommended  his 
daughter  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
Christ  by  a  state  of  virginity.  To  relate  his  active 
employment  in  the  Arian  controversy,  would  be  again 
to  introduce  a  subject,  with  which  the  reader  has  been 
already  satiated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  spent  some 
time  in  banishment,  in  Phrygia,  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
conscience,  that  he  was  at  length  restored  to  his  See, 
and  that  by  his  lenity  on  the  one  hand,  which  provoked 
the  Luciferians,  and  by  his  constancy  on  the  other, 
which  offended  the  Arian  emperor,  he  was  yet  enabled 
to  be  of  signal  service  to  the  church,  and  was  to  the 
west,  what  Athanasius  was  to  the  east,  the  pillar  of 
orthodoxy.  The  Latin  church  indeed  was  never  so 
much  infested  with  Arianism  as  the  Greek  ;  and 
France,  in  particular,  was  through  him  preserved  from 
the  reigning  heresy.  He  died  at  Poictiers  about  the 
year  368.  To  him  the  ejreat  church  at  Poictiers  is 
dedicated,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  is  a  column 
erected  to  him  with  an  inscription,  at  once  expressive 
of  the  admiration  of  his  virtues,  and  of  the  superstition 
of  those  who  wrote  it.* 

*  Divo  Hilario,  Urbis,  propugnaton,  lidclissimo,  assiduissimo,  ccrtis- 
Simo,  I'ictavorum  F.piscopo. 

To  Saint  Hilary,  the  defender  of  the  city,  most  faithfuJ,  assiduous, 
and  certain,  the  bishop  of  Poictiers. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Basil  of  Ccesarca.' 

±3  ASIL,  sirnamed  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  was  descended  from  christian  ancestors, 
who  suffered  much  during  the  Dioclesian  persecution. 
His  grandmother  Macrina,  herself  a  Confessor  for  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  a  disciple  of  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus,  was  eminently  useful  to  him,  in  superintending 
his  education,  and  fixing  his  principles.  After  a  strict 
domestic  education  in  Cappadocia,  his  native  country, 
he  travelled  for  improvement  in  knowledge,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those,  whose  circumstances  enabled 
them  to  bear  the  expense,  and  came  to  Athens.  Here 
he  met  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  whom  he  had  a 
very  cordial  intimacy.  At  length  leaving  him  there,  he 
came  to  Constantinople,  and  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  famous  Libanius.  It  is  certain,  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  secular  learning  of  the  age,  and  if  he 
had  chosen  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  world,  he 
might  have  shone  as  much,  as  superior  parts,  strong 
understanding,  and  indefatigable  industry,  united,  can 
effect.  But  his  mind  was  under  a  spiritual  influence  ; 
he  found  an  emptiness  in  the  most  refined  enjoyments 
of  literature ;  even  Athens  itself,  he  called  a  vain  fe- 
licity. He  was  led  to  seek  for  food  for  his  soul,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Gregory,  he  studied  the  works  of 
Origen  ;  and  some  monuments  of  their  veneration  for 
that  learned  father  are  still  extant. f 

It  will  scarce  be  needful  to  add,  that,  by  this  means, 
lie  contracted  a  taste  for  exposition,  neither  the  most 
evangelical  nor  the  most  perspicuous.     In  his  travels 

*  The  epistles  of  Basil  still  extant,  with  the  writings  of  his  friend 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  two  historians,  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  afford 
materials  sufficiently  ample  for  his  life.  Cave  has  given  us  a  connected 
view  of  his  actions,  and  Du  Pin  has  reviewed  his  letters. 

f  Viz.  The  P  lilocalia  of  Origen,  consisting  of  Scriptural  Questions, 
and  Origin's  Comments,  which  these  two  friends  compiled. 
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into  Egypt,  he  conversed  with  monks  and  hermits, 
and  prepared  himself  for  that  excessive  attachment  to 
the  spirit  of  Ascetics,  which  afterwards  made  him  the 
great  supporter  and  encourager  of  those  superstitions. 

It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  look  for  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  wherever  I  can  find  her,  although  she  may  be 
disguised  by  an  unsuitable  and  foreign  garb.  Julian 
the  apostate  had  known  him,  when  they  studied  to- 
gether at  Athens,  and  being  now  advanced  to  the  em- 
pire, he  invited  Basil  to  his  court.  But  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  heavenly  things,  which  undoubt- 
edly predominated  in  the  latter,  suffered  him  not  to 
give  way  to  the  temptation  for  a  moment.  He  wrote 
with  christian  sincerity  to  the  emperor,  and  provoked 
him  by  his  faithful  rebukes  ;  choosing  rather  to  live  in 
Ccesarea  a  despised  christian,  than  to  share  in  the  hon- 
ours and  riches  of  the  court,  to  which  his  uncommon 
endowments  and  abilities  would  have  advanced  him. 

After  some  time,  he  lived  in  retirement  atNeocaesa- 
rea  in  Pontus,  and  by  his  example,  concurring  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  not  only  drew  over  his  friend 
Gregory,  but  also  great  numbers,  to  embrace  a  retired 
life,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  prayer,  singing  of 
psalms,  and  devotional  exercises.  And  here,  these  two 
friends  formed  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline,  which 
were  the  basis  of  all  those  superstitious  institutions, 
which  afterwards  overran  the  church.  The  want  of  a 
more  evangelical  view  of  doctrine,  and  of  course,  of 
that  lively  faith  which  would  animate  and  enable  the 
christian  to  live  above  the  world,  though  in  the  midst 
of  it,  was,  doubtless  the  principal  cause  of  the  over- 
flowing of  this  spirit  among  real  good  men  in  these 
times.  To  flee  from  society  seemed  to  them  the  only 
possible  way  to  escape  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  they  sincerely  abhorred.  Self-righteousnes 
and  ignorance  fomented  the  evil,  which,  at  length, 
became  a  vapid  system  of  formality,  and  degenerated 
gradually  into  a  sink  of  secret  wickedness.  But  he, 
who  should,  in  these  times,  suspect  the  generality  of 
monks  of  hypocrisy  and  profligacy,  would  injure  them 
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much.      On  the  contrary,  the  flower  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  in  these  days,  is  to  be  looked  for  among  them. 

If  Basil  was  employed  in  founding  monasteries  in 
the  neighbouring  parts,  he  also  caused  hospitals  to  be 
erected  for  the  poor,  and  as  he  had  been  ordained  priest 
before  he  left  Caesarea,  he  was  useful  in  preaching  up 
and  down  the  country. 

Returning,  after  a  time,  to  Caesarea,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  inducing  the  rich  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  during  a  grievous  famine  ;  and  all  the 
world  gave  him  credit  both  for  his  charity  in  relieving 
the  distressed,  and  for  his  integrity  in  resisting  the 
importunities  of  Valens,  the  Arian  emperor. 

The  See  of  Caesarea  being  vacant,  the  authority  of 
the  aged  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  the  father  of 
his  friend,  was  sincerely  exerted  for  his  promotion  ; 
and  to  this  See  he  was  at  length  advanced,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Arians.  He  was  soon 
called  to  withstand  the  repeated  attacks  of  Valens,  and 
though  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  banished 
from  his  See,  he  remained  immoveable  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  faith. 

Let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  pastoral  character  of 
Basil.  He  found,  that  the  church  of  Caesarea,  before 
his  time,  had  been  scandalously  neglected  in  its  dis- 
cipline. Church-oflicers,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  re- 
ligion, ministered  ;  and  the  country-bishops*  ordained 
men  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop,  and  without 
any  just  examination  ;  and  many  pressed  into  the  min- 
istry for  secular  reasons  :  it  was  reported,  that  some 
were  even  guilty  of  selling  the  priesthood  for  money, 
the  crime  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Simony.  Ba- 
sil reminded  his  clergy  of  the  strictness  of  the  primi- 
tive discipline,  and  of  the  care  formerly  exercised  by 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  in  examining  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  persons  to  be  ordained ;  and  he  made 
earnest  attempts  to  revive  the  laudable  customs,  in- 
veighing against  Simony  as  most  detestable. 

*  Chorepiseopi,    A.  sort  of  under-bishops  in  threat  dioceses. 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  diverse  contests 
in  which  Basil  was  engaged.  Calumny,  malice,  and 
the  domineering  power  of  Arianism  afflicted  him  with 
various  trials,  in  which  his  patience  was  unwearied, 
and  as  his  body  became  enfeebled  by  increasing  dis- 
tempers, his  mind  seems  to  have  collected  more  vig- 
our. Finding  himself  rapidly  declining,  after  he  had 
governed  the  church  of  Caesarea  eight  years  and  some 
months,  he  ordained  some  of  his  followers,  and  then 
was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  The  people  flocked 
about  his  house,  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  pastor* 
He  discoursed  piously  to  those,  who  were  about  him, 
for  a  time,  and  sealed  his  last  breath  with  the  ejacula- 
tion, "  Into  thine  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  so  sincerely 
pious,  so  profoundly  learned,  and  of  so  elegant  and  ac- 
complished a  genius,  should  have  suffered  so  much, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  from  the  monastic  spirit.  But 
his  excessive  austerities  broke  his  constitution,  and 
left  him  for  years  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  health. 
He  died  in  the  year  379. 

His  doctrine  appears,  from  his  works,  to  be  too 
much  clouded  with  self-righteous  and  superstitious 
mixtures,  to  contribute  materially  to  the  instruction 
and  the  consolation  of  sincere  souls,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  reverenced  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  placed  his  hope  of  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Hear  how  Basil  speaks  of  faith.  "  Faith  draws  the  soul 
to  a  firm  acquiescence  in  the  word,  above  all  natural 
methods  :  Faith,  which  is  the  effect,  not  of  geometrical 
conclusions,  but  the  result  of  the  energy  of  the  Spirit." 
So  clearly  spiritual  was  his  religion,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections !*  To  this  testimony  of  Basil  concerning 
divine  faith,  as  distinct  from  that  which  is  merely  nat- 
ural, it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  of  Nemes  de  homine, 
c.  2.  another  Greek  father,  whose  time  seems  not  far 
remote  from  Basil's.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
oracles  hath  its  credibility  from  itself,  because  of  its 

*  Basil  on  Psalm  c.w 
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divine  inspiration."  On  one  subject,  namely,  the  love 
of  heavenly  things  in  opposition  to  earthly,  he  excel- 
led, both  in  precept  and  example.  In  this,  the  power 
of  grace  appeared  in  the  man  through  life,  and  even 
the  whole  system  of  his  errors  in  divinity  was  connect- 
ed with  it.  The  very  principle  of  the  Ascetic  life  was 
to  him,  a  supreme  desire  to  live  above  the  world. 
Those  who  understand  the  foundation  of  the  gospel 
better  than  Basil  did,  may  find  it  not  amiss  to  attend  to 
such  pathetic  exhortations  as  these  : 

"  One  says,*  I  will  give  to  morrow,  to  excuse  him- 
self from  giving  to  day.  Alas  !  do  you  know  whether 
you  shall  be  alive  to  morrow  in  this  place  ?  Another 
says,  I  am  poor,  I  have  need  enough  myself  of  all  my 
means.  Yes,  you  are  poor,  you  are  destitute,  but  it 
is  of  love,  of  benignity,  of  faith,  and  of  mercy.  A 
third  says,  whom  do  I  wrong?  I  keep  only  my  own, 
I  ask  you,  from  whom  did  you  receive  those  riches, 
and  whence  did  you  bring  them  ?  Did  you  not  come 
naked  from  your  mother's  womb,  and  shall  you  not 
return  naked  to  the  dust  ?  Whence  did  this  wealth 
come  ?  from  chance  ?  what  is  this  but  Atheism  ?  if 
you  confess,  that  you  received  it  from  God,  why  did 
it  fall  to  your  lot  rather  than  to  another's  ?  God  is  not 
unrighteous  in  the  unequal  division  of  property  among 
men.  Why  are  you  rich,  and  why  is  this  man  poor  ? 
it  is,  that  you  may  receive  the  reward  of  dispensing 
your  goods  faithfully,  and  that  the  poor  may  receive 
the  recompense  of  his  patience.  When,  therefore,  you 
appropriate  to  yourself  that  wealth  which  belongs  to 
many,  and  of  which  you  are  the  steward,  you  are  a 
robber. — We  know  not  what  necessities  may  happen. 
Can  you  make  this  apology,  while  you  spend  your 
wealth  on  a  thousand  superfluities  ?  But  I  want  it  for 
my  children. — But,  is  it  from  you,  that  your  son  re- 
ceived life  ?  is  it  not  from  God  ?  ought  he,  then,  to 
hinder  you  from  obeying  God's  commandments  ?  The 
riches  that  you  will  leave  him,  may  be  the  occasion  of 

*  Basil's  Homilic     Tin  Pin 
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iiis  ruin.  Who  knows,  whether  he  will  make  a  good 
or  bad  use  of  them  ?" — He  refutes  the  pretences  of 
those,  who  think  to  exempt  themselves  from  doing 
good  in  their  life-time,  by  leaving  their  goods,  by  will, 
to  the  poor*  "  Wretched  men,  to  practise  no  good 
works  but  with  ink  and  paper  !  it  seems,  you  wish  you 
could  have  enjoyed  your  riches  for  ever,  and  then 
you  would  never  have  obeyed  the  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel :  it  is  to  death,  it  seems,  and  not  to  you,  that  the 
poor  are  indebted.  God  will  not  be  thus  mocked ; 
that  which  is  dead  is  not  to  be  offered  to  the  sanc- 
tuary :  offer  up  a  living  sacrifice. — It  is  certain,  that 
those,  who  rely  on  Divine  Providence,  are  like  the 
springs  which  are  not  dried  up  by  drawing  from  them, 
but  send  forth  their  waters  with  greater  force.  If  you 
are  poor,  lend  your  money  upon  interest  to  God,  who 
is  rich." 

Different  vices  predominate  in  different  periods.  If 
I  can  gain  a  more  enlarged  way  of  thinking,  by  review- 
ing various  ages,  and  cease  to  admire  that,  in  which  I 
live,  exclusively,  this  will  be  one  advantage  of  my  his- 
torical travel  to  myself.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  present 
age  is  remarkable  for  a  selfish  and  narrow  mode  of 
conception,  and  a  contempt  of  antiquity.  How  many, 
whose  reading  has  scarce  reached  farther  than  a  month- 
ly review  or  magazine,  are  apt  to  felicitate  themselves 
on  their  exemption  from  superstition,  and  to  deride  all 
monks  as  perfect  fools  ?  If  we  conceive  a  man  in  Ba- 
sil's days,  possessed  of  the  same  contracted  spirit,  and 
capable  of  foreseeing  the  excessively  mercantile  taste  of 
the  present  race  of  men  ;  would  not  he  be  disposed  to 
censure  their  coveteousness  ;  and  would  not  the  vice 
appear  as  ridiculous  to  such  an  one,  as  superstition 
does  to  the  moderns  ?  "  Is  it  not  as  absurd  and  foolish 
in  its  nature  ? — The  wisdom  of  man  lies  not  in  satiriz- 
ing the  vices  of  others,  but  in  correcting  his  own. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Gregory  Nazianzen. 

JTlE  was  born  at  Arianzum,  an  obscure  village-  be- 
longing to  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia,  and  came  into 
the  world  about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council.*  His 
father,  of  the  same  name,  a  person  of  rank,  had  been 
brought  up  among  a  particular  sect,  most  resembling 
the  Samaritans,  who  professed  a  mixture  of  Judaism 
and  paganism.  To  this  opinion,  as  it  had  been  the 
religion  of  his  family,  he  was  in  early  life  extremely 
devoted.  But  marrying  a  lady  of  rank,  and  of  sincere 
christian  piety,  he  was  gradually  induced  to  attend  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Her  prayers  and  persua- 
sions were  equally  ardent.  Gregory  dreaming  one 
night,  that  he  sang  that  passage,  "  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  and  feeling  an  uncommon  pleasure  on  the  oc- 
casion, informed  his  wife  of  the  circumstance,  who 
exhorted  him  to  comply  with  the  call  of  God  to  his 
soul.  And  soon  after,  Leontius,  bishop  of  Cassarea, 
coming  to  Nazianzum,  in  his  way  to  the  council  of 
Nice,  Gregory  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  him, 
and  then  received  from  the  bishop  of  Nazianzum  cat- 
echetical instruction,  and  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Nazianzum  itself  had  but  newly  received  Christian- 
ity. The  bishop,  who  baptized  Gregory,  was  the  first 
of  its  pastors,  and  died  soon  after.  A  long  vacancy 
took  place,  and  the  town  was  overrun  with  ignorance 
and  vice.  Gregory  at  length  was  appointed  to  the  See, 
which  he  filled  for  forty-five  years  with  great  success 
among  the  people.      His  son,  the  famous  Gregory, 

*  Though  I  have  consulted  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  yet  the  account  of 
Cave  is  so  full  and  circumstantial,  and  so  well  supported  by  original  au- 
thorities, that  I  shall  have  little  occasion  to  d6  any  thing  mori?  than  to 
abridge  the  life  of  Gregory  written  by  the  latter,  except  to  avail  myself 
of  the  industry  of  Du  Pin,  when  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  works  of 
this  father. 
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making  uncommon  advances  in  learning,  in  several 
seminaries,  went  to  Athens  to  complete  his  education. 
During  the  voyage,  a  remarkable  providence  was 
made  subservient  to  his  conversion.  A  storm  sud- 
denly arose,  and  the  vessel  was,  for  several  days,  in 
imminent  danger.  Gregory  lamented  his  want  of 
baptism  and  of  serious  Christianity,  and  with  vehe- 
ment prayers  devoted  himself  to  God  to  be  his  for- 
ever, if  he  would  be  pleased  to  spare  his  life  at  that 
time.  When  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  the  tempest 
ceased,  and  the  ship  was  securely  conducted  to  her  port. 

His  acquaintance  with  Basil,  at  Athens,  has  been 
mentioned.  Here,  also,  he  conversed  with  Julian  the 
apostate,  and  with  that  intuitive  penetration  into  char- 
acter, which  seems  a  peculiar  gift  of  some  minds,  he, 
foretold  what  a  curse  he  would,  one  day,  prove.  See, 
said  he,  what  a  pest  the  Roman  empire  nourishes  in  its 
bowels  !  Yet  Julian,  at  that  time,  had  done  nothing  to 
justify  such  supicions.  He  attended  christian  forms  ; 
nor  was  he  naturally  savage  or  inhuman.  The  pene- 
trating eye  of  Gregory  discerned,  however,  the  embryo 
of  the  apostate,  and  of  the  scorner,  in  his  bold  and  fear- 
less spirit  of  disputation,  and  in  his  presumptuous  cu- 
riosity ; — tempers  in  youth,  which  if  strong  and  pre- 
dominant, and  accompanied  with  quickness  of  parts, 
without  special  grace,  seldom  fail  to  produce  remark- 
able fmits  of  impiety  in  maturer  age,  and  are  rather 
cherished  than  damped  by  sobriety  of  manners  and 
intenseness  of  application.  Pride  converts  every  spe- 
cious virtue  into  nourishment  for  herself,  and  Satan 
knows  no  agents  in  the  world  so  proper  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  kingdom  of  darkness. 

After  his  baptism,  he  felt  himself  strongly  inclined 
to  the  Ascetic  life,  but  was,  though  reluctant,  made  a 
presbyter  by  his  father.  The  old  man,  better  versed 
in  prayer  than  disputation,  was  once  imposed  on  by 
Arian  subtilties  to  communicate  with  that  sect,  while 
he  took  them  to  be  what  they  were  not,  but  was  re- 
covered from  the  snare  by  the  arguments  of  his  more 
learned  son.    The  latter,  after  giving  way  for  a  time 
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to  the  monastic  spirit  of  solitude,  was  prevailed  on  at 
length  to  return  to  Nazianzum,  and  to  employ  himself 
in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  a  christian,  by  assisting 
his  aged  father  in  his  pastoral  cares. 

His  friend  Basil  offering  him  the  bishopric  of  Sasima 
in  his  diocese  of  Caesarea,  and  the  place  being  very 
mean  and  obscure,  the  pride  of  Gregory  was  hurt,  and 
for  some  time  a  coolness  subsisted  between  the  two 
friends,  both  of  whom  appear  not  to  have  possessed, 
in  any  great  degree,  the  humble  simplicity  of  better 
times.  And,  their  fondness  for  Platonism,  and  their 
accurate  acquaintance  with  secular  learning,  had  doubt- 
less no  tendency  to  supply,  the  defects  of  their  christian 
views  of  doctrine. 

Gregory,  rejecting  the  offer  of  Sasima,  continued  to 
assist  his  father,  and  had  then  an  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing a  christian  duty,  constantly  allowed  to  be  such 
in  the  primitive  times,  namely,  submission  to  the 
higher  powers,  as  well  as  to  give  the  most  excellent 
advice  to  the  governor  of  Nazianzum — to  use  his 
power  with  moderation.  Some  civil  tumults  and 
broils  at  that  place  furnished  him  with  this  occasion, 

His  father,  dying  near  an  hundred  years  old,  and  his 
mother  soon  after,  both  of  them  persons  of  uncommon 
piety,  Gregory  was  induced  to  go  to  Constantinople. 
Here,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  Arianism  was  at  its 
height,  and  Gregory  preached  to  a  few  christians  in  a 
sort  of  Conventicle  ;  but  growing  popular  and  success- 
ful, he  was  at  last  appointed  bishop ;  and  at  length, 
under  Theodosius,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  charge. 
It  proved,  however,  extremely  uneasy  to  him,  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  of  the  emperor.  His  liberality 
and  integrity  were  indeed  admirable  ;  and  his  private 
life  and  manners  were  most  exemplary.  But  the 
weakness  of  his  body,  the  irritability  of  his  temper, 
and  his  extreme  deficiency  in  talents  for  government, 
rendered  him,  notwithstanding  the  just  renown  of  his 
incomparable  oratory,  unfit  for  so  public  a  station. 

The  gospel  was,  however,  adorned  by  his  virtues, 
and  particularly  by  the  meekness  with  which  he  forgave 
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a  person  who  had  been  suborned  to  murder  him,  and 
who,  having  been  baffled  in  his  purpose  by  Providence, 
came  to  him  in  agony  of  conscience,  and  confessed  his 
intentions. 

While  he  was  at  Constantinople,  the  famous  council 
was  held  there  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the 
church,  during  the  course  of  which,  Gregory,  a  man 
of  tried  honesty,  but  void  of  political  refinement,  found 
himself  so  much  opposed  by  those  who  envied  him, 
and  his  best  designs  so  much  misconstrued,  that  he 
entreated  Theodosius  to  accept  his  resignation.  His 
farewell  sermon,  in  which  he  reminded  his  audience 
what  God  had  done  by  him  from  his  first  preaching 
among  them,  when  he  was  attacked  with  stones  by  the 
Arians,  being  a  master-piece  of  eloquence,  moved  the 
passions  of  the  audience  exceedingly. — It  has  too  much 
eloquence  in  it,  and  too  little  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

A  second  synod  being  held  at  Constantinople,  Gre- 
gory, disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  in 
the  first,  and  being  also  afflicted  with  a  very  infirm 
state  of  health,  refused  to  come,  and  expressed  himself 
with  unbecoming  acrimony  against  councils  in  general. 
However,  he  exerted  himself  sincerely  to  promote 
unity  in  the  church,  and  was  unbounded  in  his  liberal- 
ity to  the  poor.  In  his  time,  he  was  looked  on  as  an 
admirable  theoligian.  And  indeed,  in  justness  of  taste, 
eloquence,  and  secular  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few ; 
and  these  shining  qualities,  in  an  age  more  contentious 
than  simple  with  respect  to  religion,  procured  him  an 
admiration  for  christian  knowledge  above  his  deserts. 
He  died  in  the  year  389,  in  his  own  country. 

His  principal  writings  are  his  sermons.  The  first 
of  them  describes  the  difficulties  and  importance  of 
the  pastoral  office,  blames  the  forwardness  of  many  to 
undertake  it,  and  describes  himself  confounded  under 
a  sense  of  his  insufficiency.  In  two  other  discourses, 
he  inveighs  against  Julian  in  a  manner  that  discovers 
more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  christian.  In  another 
discourse,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Nazianzum  to  the  payment  of  taxes.     He 
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observes,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  World  at  a 
time  when  a  tax  was  levied,  to  shew  that  God  is  pres- 
ent at  such  scenes,  that  he  was  made  man,  and  did 
himself  pay  taxes,  to  comfort  those  who  were  in  bond- 
age, and  to  teach  them  to  bear  it  patiently  ;  that  by 
thus  abasing  himself,  he  taught  kings  to  treat  their 
subjects  with  moderation  ;  that  tribute  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first  sin,  because  war,  the  cause  of  trib- 
ute, was  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  a  just  punishment 
of  God. 

His  warm  and  pathetic  addresses  to  deceased  saints, 
were  evidently  little  else  than  mere  strokes  of  oratory. 
They  were  accompanied  with  the  expression  of  a 
doubt,  whether  they  understood  what  he  said.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  strengthened  the  growing  su- 
perstition, and  encouraged  that  worship  of  saints,  which 
he  certainly  did  not  intend,  in  the  manner,  in  which  it 
was  afterwards  practised.  Unguarded  passages  of 
this  sort  occur  in  other  writers  of  these  times,  besides 
this  father,  none  of  whom  really  designed  to  inculcate 
idolatry. 

In  another  discourse,  he  protests  against  the  too 
common  practice  of  delaying  baptism,  which,  from  the 
example  of  Constantine,  had  grown  very  fashionable, 
for  reasons  equally  corrupt  and  superstitious.  Men 
lived  in  sin  as  long  as  they  thought  they  could  safely, 
and  deferred  baptism  till  their  near  approach  to  death, 
under  a  groundless  hope  of  washing  away  all  their 
guilt  at  once.  He  presses  the  baptism  of  infants,  and 
refutes  the  vain  pretences  of  those  who  followed  the 
fashionable  notions. 

His  poems  demonstrate  a  rich  vein  of  genius  and  a 
sensibility  of  mind.  Nor  is  there  wanting  a  true  spirit 
of  piety.  In  the  fifty-eighth  are  some  excellent  re- 
flections on  the  falsehood  of  mere  human  virtue,  the 
necessity  of  divine  grace  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
an  humble  confidence  in  it,  and  the  danger  of  perish- 
ing through  pride  and  vain  glory.  This  humility  was 
evidently  at  the  bottom  of  Gregory's  religion  ;  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  his  less  learned  parents  did  not 
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understand  it,  practically,  much  better  than  he.  Man- 
kind are  naturally  more  favourable  to  gifts  than  to 
graces,  and  even  good  men  are  but  too  ready  to  sup- 
pose there  is  much  of  the  latter,  wherever  there  appears 
an  abundance  of  the  former. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  was  not  inferior  to 
many  in  this  century  for  unfeigned  purity  of  faith  and 
manners.  But  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  for  the 
most  part  uninteresting.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
mention  his  zeal  in  tearing  a  painted  curtain  which  he 
saw  in  a  place  of  public  worship.  This  seems  at  once 
a  proof  of  his  detestation  of  images  and  pictures  in  re- 
ligion, and  also  of  the  weak  beginnings  of  that  super- 
stition in  the  fourth  century.  In  this  place  let  us  not 
omit  to  observe  this  very  laudable  spirit  of  beneficence. 
Numbers  from  all  parts  sent  him  large  sums  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  needy,  in  confidence  of  his  charity  and 
integrity.  His  steward  one  day  informed  him,  that 
his  stock  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  blamed  his  pro- 
fuse liberality  ;  but  he  continued  still  as  liberal  as  be- 
fore, till  all  was  gone  ;  when  he  received  suddenly 
from  a  stranger  a  large  bag  of  gold.  Another  story 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  monument  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  rather,  as  it  seems  extremely  well  au- 
thenticated.* Two  beggars  agreeing  to  impose  on 
him,  one  feigned  himself  dead,  the  other  begged  of 
Epiphanius  to  supply  the  expenses  of  his  companion's 
funeral.  Epiphanius  granted  the  request ;  the  beggar 
on  the  departure  of  the  bishop  desired  his  companion 
to  rise  ;  but  the  man  was  really  dead  ; — To  sport  with 
the  servants  of  God,  and  to  abuse  their  kindness,  is  to 
provoke  God  himself,  as  the  bishop  told  the  surviver. 

*  Sozom.  b.  yii.  c.  27, 
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CHAPTER  f. 

John  Chrysostom. 

oOiME  brief  account  of  this  renowned  father  will 
properly  introduce  the  fifth  century  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  reader,  because  the  transactions  with  which  his 
story  is  connected,  extend  a  few  years  from  the  last 
century  into  this,  and  are  very  descriptive  of  the  re- 
ligious state  of  the  East  at  that  time. 

He  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Arcadius  resid- 
ed, while  his  brother  Honorius  reigned  in  the  West  : 
these  two  were  the  sons  and  successors  of  the  great 
Theodosius.  But  we  must  look  back  to  the  rise  of 
John  Chrysostom.  He  was  born  at  Antioch,*  about 
the  year  354.  His  parents  were  persons  of  some 
rank,  and  by  the  care  of  his  mother  (for  he  lost  his 
father  soon  after  his  birth)  his  education  was  attended 
to  in  a  very  particular  manner.  By  her  means,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  being  early  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  Yet,  being  naturally  studious  of  elo- 
quence, he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  that  great 
master,  Libanius  of  Antioch,  who  being  one  day  ask- 
ed, who  would  be  capable  of?  succeeding  him  in  his 
school  ?  "  John,"  said  he,  "  if  the  christians  had  not 
stolen  him  from  us."  So  great  was  the  idea  he  had 
formed  of  his  powers  of  eloquence  ! 

He  prognosticated  right.  It  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce abundance  of  instances  of  his  oratorical  abilities  ; 
I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  record  as  many  of  his 
evangelical  excellencies. 

*  Cave's  Life  of  this  Father 

Vol.  II."  35 
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Having  pleaded  a  little  time  in  the  forum,  he  began 
to  find  a  vacancy  in  his  mind  not  to  be  supplied  by 
secular  arts  and  studies.  The  spirit  of  God  seems, 
from  that  time,  to  have  drawn  him  to  study  the  scrip- 
tures, and  one  material  advantage  he  derived  from  his 
master  Diodorus,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Tar- 
sus. By  him,  he  was  taught  to  forsake  the  popular 
whims  of  Origen,  and  to  investigate  the  literal  and 
historical  sense  of  the  divine  word  ;  a  practice,  in 
which  he  differed  from  most  of  the  fathers  of  his  times. 

He  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  one  Basil  P 
whom,  by  a  deceit,  he  drew  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
bishopric,  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  justify  himself  in  do- 
ing  evil,  that  good  may  come.*  We  have  seen  the 
deliberate  fraud  practised  by  Ambrose  to  avoid  a 
bishopric.  And  I  find  Chrysostom,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
supposes  that  both  Paul  and  Peter  were  laudably  en- 
gaged in  fraud,  because  their  views  were  charitable 
and  pious.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider this  matter  a  little  more  fully,  when  we  come  to 
the  controversy  between  Jerom  and  Augustine  on  the 
subject.  At  present,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  de- 
cline in  doctrine  had  evidently  produced  a  decline  in 
ethics,  that  the  examples  of  men,  otherwise  so  justly 
reputable,  as  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerom,f  must 
have  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  christian  morals,  and 
that  the  growth  of  austere  superstition  was  unfavour- 
able to  truth  and  integrity. 

Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  pious  mother, 
he  lived  in  monastic  austerities  for  some  time  ;  after 
which,  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  promoted  him  to 
the  office  of  presbyter  in  his  diocese.  About  the  year 
379,  a  sedition  broke  out  at  Antioch,  on  account  of 
taxes,  and  the  people  dragged  about  the  streets  the 

*  Saccrdotio,  b.  i. 
f  The  reader  will  carefully  observe,  that  Augustine  is  not  involved  in 
this  censure,  in  the  least  degree.     Let  it  be  observed  also,   that  these 
pious  frauds  had  no  connexion  with  the  love  of  lucre,  and  arose  more 
properly  from  superstition,  than  from  hypocrisy. 
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statues  of  Theodosius,  and  of  his  excellent  lady  Flac 
cilia,  and  of  their  two  sons,  in  contempt.     But  finding 
afterwards  the  danger  of  the  emperor's  resentment, 
this  inconstant  and  turbulent  people  were  in  the  great- 
est distress.     Antioch  had  ever  been  very  favourable 
to  the  name,  at  least,  of  Christianity,  since  the  time  that 
the  disciples  were  first  called  christians  at  Antioch. 
But  luxury  and  the  love  of  the  world,  were,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  much  more  common  in  these  times  than  godli- 
ness,  even  among  the  christian  inhabitants.     About 
two  hundred  thousand  citizens  made  up  the  sum  total ; 
and  half  of  these  were  christians.     John  failed  not  to 
improve  the  opportunity.     Serious  as  he  himself  was 
in  christian  views,  so  far  as  he  understood  them,  and 
excellent  as  a  preacher  of  the  law,  he  exhorted  them 
to  repentance,   and  very  properly  made  the  awful  sus- 
pense they  then  were  in,  an  instructive  emblem  of  our 
expectation  of  the  day  of  judgment.     Hymns  and  lita- 
nies were  composed  to  solicit  God  to  move  the  heart 
of  the  emperor  to  pity,  and  many  who  had  never  at- 
tended the  house  of  God,  and  had  spent  their  whole 
time  in   the  theatre,  now  joined   in  divine   worship 
with  much  earnestness  and  assiduity.      Flavian  the 
bishop,  though  aged  and  infirm,  undertook  a  joumej 
to  Constantinople  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  empe- 
ror.    Libanius  the  sophist  also  did  the  same  ;  but  the 
generality  of  the  philosophers  hid  themselves  in  holts 
and  corners,  and  did  nothing  for  their  country  in  dan 
ger  ;  while  the  monks  left  their  cells,  and  flocked  into 
the  city,  and  intreated  the  magistrates  and  judges  to 
behave  with  lenity.     One  Macedonius  particularly* 
addressed  the  commissioners,  and  desired  them  to  ad- 
monish the  emperor  not  to  destroy  the  image  of  God, 
lest  he  should  provoke  the  divine  Artist ;  which  he 
might  think  would  be  the  case,  when  he  reflected  how 
angry  he  himself  was  for  the  sake  of  brazen  statues 
Thus,  even   monks,  who  exhibited  Christianity  in  a 
degenerate  form,  exceeded  in  benevolence  and  an 
virtue  the  boasted  and  boasting  sons  of  philosophers  ! 

*  Theodoret,  b,  v,  c.  20. 
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The  spirit  of  Chrysostom,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
softened  and  over-awed  with  the  mingled  sensations  of 
pity  and  devotion,  while  he  observed  the  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts,  and  the  vain  intercessions  of 
relations  for  husbands  and  fathers.  He  was  led  to  re- 
flect, how  awful  the  day  of  judgment  will  be,  when  not 
a  mother,  sister,  or  father  can  arrest  the  course  of  di- 
vine justice,  or  give  the  best  relief  to  nearest  relations, 
and,  in  his  homilies,  he  with  much  eloquence  and  pi- 
ety enforced  these  considerations  on  a  giddy  unthink- 
ing people.  Pastors  may  take  the  hint  from  hence  to 
improve  temporal  scenes  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
their  audiences. 

The  generous  and  good-natured  Theodosius  ex- 
postulated with  Flavian  on  the  unreasonableness  and 
ingratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  to  himself,  who 
had  ever  been  as  a  parent  and  benefactor  to  them. 
Flavian,  admitting  the  truth  of  his  observations,  and 
confessing  the  aggravated  guilt  of  the  city,  pressed 
him  with  the  divine  rule,  if  ye  forgive  men  their  tres- 
passes, your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you. 
And  his  pathetic  and  pious  admonitions  prevailed. 
Theodosius  owned,  that  if  the  great  Lord  of  the  world, 
for  our  sake,  became  a  servant,  and  prayed  for  his 
murderers,  it  highly  became  himself  to  forgive  his 
fellow- servants  ;  and  with  great  tenderness  he  solicited 
the  bishop  to  hasten  his  return,  and  to  deliver  the  citi- 
zens from  their  fears.  In  the  mean  time,  the  active  char- 
ity of  the  monks  and  clergy  had  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  suspend  their  proceedings,  till  they  heard  from  the 
emperor,  and  Flavian  himself  returned  at  length  with 
the  news  of  the  city  being  fully  restored  to  his  favour. 
And  these  are  some  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel.  Its 
mild  influence  on  society  in  the  suppression  of  the 
fights  of  gladiators  and  other  savage  practices,  and  in 
the  kind  and  liberal  behaviour  of  emperors  towards 
their  subjects,  even  in  times  when  true  religion  was  at 
v  no  great  height,  demonstrate,  not  only,  that  states  do 
act  unwisely,  when  they  venture  to  reject  Christianity 
altogether,  and  to  substitute  mere  ethics  in  its  stead  ; 
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but  also,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  governors  and  legisla- 
tors, as  much  as  in  them  lies,  by  positive  institutions 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  that  divine 
religion. 

In  the  year  398,  Chrysostom,  by  the  advice  of  Eu- 
tropius,  chief  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Constantinople,  being  hurried  thither  by 
a  fraudulent  scheme,  such  as  he  himself  had  approved 
of  in  like  cases.  The  emperor  Arcadius,  a  character 
of  the  most  insipid  insignificencc,  fixed  in  the  metro- 
political  chair  a  person  of  great  integrity,  activity,  and 
virtue  indeed  ;  but  surely  not  through  any  wisdom  of 
his  own.  John  began  immediately  to  attempt  the 
reformation  of  his  diocese.  He  put  an  end  to  a  cus- 
tom of  the  clergy  of  keeping  matrons  in  their  fami- 
lies, which  caused  much  scandal.  He  censured  their 
covctousness  and  their  luxury,  retrenched  the  expenses 
of  the  bishop's  table,  and  applied  the  surplus  to  the 
needy,  built  a  large  hospital*  for  the  infirm,  ajid  put 
it  under  the  most  salutary  regulations.  Such  ministers 
as  refused  to  amend  their  lives  he  suspended  from  their 
offices,  and  the  widows  who  were  maintained  by  the 
church,  were  admonished  to  abstain  from  their  gay 
manner  of  living,  or  else  to  marry.  And  he  pressed 
the  laity,  whose  employments  filled  up  the  day,  to  at- 
tend divine  worship  in  the  evening. 

The  common  people  heard  him  gladly,  as,  for  a 
time  at  least,  they  generally  will  hear,  in  all  ages,  a 
preacher  who  speaks  to  the  conscience,  though  se- 
verely, yet  faithfully,  with  an  earnest  desire  exhibited 

*  The  superiority  of  Christianity,  considered  in  an  ethical  and  political 
point  of  view,  to  all  other  religions,  may  deserve  to  be  an  object  of  atten- 
tion. We  have  seen  great  proofs  of  it  already.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  a 
negative  proposition  ;  I  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  recollect 
any  such  humane  and  beneficent  provisions  for  the  poor  in  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  paganism  ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  one  of  the  philosophers,  who 
was  ever  sedulously  employed,  by  word  or  deed,  for  the  lower  ranks  of 
men.  True  religion  visits  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction. 
With  justice  might  Ambrose,  observing  the  liberality,  which  the  church 
exercised  to  the  needy,  ask  the  pagans,  let  them  tell  me,  what  captives 
were  redeemed,  what  hospitals  maintained,  what  exiles  provided  for,  by 
the  income  of  the  temples  " 
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in  his  whole  manner  to  do  them  good.  Even  some 
of  the  dissenters  attended  on  his  preaching,  nor  did  he 
labour  in  vain  in  reclaiming  heretics.*  The  clergy, 
indolent  and  corrupt  as  they  then  were,  opposed  him 
vehemently,  and  watched  opportunities  against  him. 
The  wealthy  and  the  great,  offended  at  his  plain  re- 
proofs, were  as  ill-disposed  as  the  clergy.  Chrysostom 
however  persevered ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  cares  to 
Constantinople.  In  order  to  overcome  the  Arianism 
of  the  Goths,  he  ordained  some  persons  of  their  coun- 
try, and  assigned  them  a  church  within  the  city,  by 
whose  industry  he  reclaimed  many,  and  he  himself 
often  preached  there,  and  prevailed  on  others  of  the 
clergy  to  do  the  same.  He  made  liberal  and  active 
attempts  to  spread  the  gospel  among  barbarous  nations, 
though  the  troubles,  which  afterwards  befel  him,  must 
have  checked  both  these  and  other  christian  designs. f 
In  an  age  of  luxury  and  extreme  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, it  might  be  expected  that  the  uprightness  and 
inflexible  integrity  of  Chrysostom  would  expose  him 
to  many  inconveniences.  During  the  negligent  ad- 
ministration of  his  predecessor  Nectarius,  the  succes- 
sor of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  remarkable  alteration  for 
the  worse,  in  point  of  discipline,  had  taken  place. 
There  had  been  a  presbyter,  whose  special  office  it 
was  to  receive  the  confession  of  penitents,  and  by  his 
authority  they  were  admitted  to  the  communion.  Su- 
perstition, most  probably,  had  guided  too  much  the 
formalities  of  this  discipline  ;  but  profaneness  was  still 
worse,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was  now  open  to  all  sorts 

*  A  visible  reformation  of  manners  in  a  capital,  which  had  long  suf 
fered  under  Arian  impiety  and  had  fallen  into  a  general  relaxation  of 
discipline,  attended  his  labours.  Persons  who,  hitherto,  had  frequented 
the  public  shews,  now  came  in  crowds  to  public  worship.  Here  he  ex- 
pounded various  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  He  preached  three  times 
a  week,  and  sometimes  seven  days  successively.  The  crowd  was  so 
great,  that  to  place  himself  where  he  might  be  heard,  he  was  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  church  in  the  reader's  desk.  He  reformed  like- 
wise the  churches  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
Pontus.  It  appears  that  various  churches  in  the  east  were  administered 
with  shameful  corruption  and  profligacy,  and  several  bishops.,  by  the 
vigour  of  Chrysostom's  zeal,  were  deposed. 

t  Fleury,  b.  xx.  40.    Sozom.  b.  viii.  C  5. 
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of  characters,  no  other  rules  being  prescribed,  than 
what  men  chose  to  impose  on  themselves.  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  Chrysostom,  in  a  metropolis  so  disso- 
lute and  so  much  under  the  secular  influence,  to  restore 
the  discipline  of  the  church  in  this  respect.  What  was 
wanting  he  supplied  by  preaching  with  the  most  lauda- 
ble energy,  and  he  exhorted  men  to  repent  again  and 
again,  and  then  to  attend  the  Lord's  supper.  He  was 
evidently  speaking  of  private,  not  of  public  penitence. 
Yet  his  expressions  were  perversely  interpreted  by  two 
sorts  of  men,  of  very  opposite  characters,  the  Nova- 
tians,  and  the  more  dissolute  persons  of  the  general 
church.  The  former  still  maintained  their  favourite 
point,  of  never  receiving  the  lapsed  at  all.  The  latter 
accused  him  of  giving  a  licence  to  sin.  Yet  if  the  dis- 
tinction between  private  and  public  penitence  be  at- 
tended to,  the  innocence  of  Chrysostom's  expressions 
will  be  sufficiently  clear,  and  he  will  appear  to  have 
only  exhorted  them  to  repentance  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  divine  mercies  in  Christ,  which  oifer  par- 
don to  repeated  and  multiplied  transgressions.  With 
what  malevolence  this  great  man  was  treated  by  the 
dissolute,  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  so  grave  a 
person  as  Socrates  the  historian,  who  had  a  partial 
fondness  for  Novatianism,  expresses  his  wonder,  that 
Chrysostom  should  have  given  such  encouragement 
to  sin  in  his  sermons,  and  have  contradicted  the  canons 
of  the  church  which  had  been  made  with  the  excessive 
rigour  that  characterized  the  third  century,  and  had 
forbidden  the  indulgence  of  communion  to  be  granted 
any  more  than  once  to  offenders.*  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  zeal  and  uprightness  of 
good  men  exposes  them,  in  a  malignant  world,  to  the 
censure  of  opposite  characters,  of  those,  who  carry  the 
profession  of  strictness  too  far,  and  of  those,  who  scarce 
pretend  to  any  at  all.  Chrysostom  was  accused,  on 
this  account,  by  the  profligate  bishops,  and  was  also 
censured  by  Sisinius,  bishop  of  the  Novntians  in  Con- 

*  Sorrat  b.  vi.  21. 
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stantinople,  who  wrote  a  book  against  him,  and  Cen* 
surcd  him  with  great  severity. 

Of  this  Sisinius  I  shall  not  record  what  Socrates 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  spend  one  chapter  upon.* 
For,  though  he  evidently  desires  to  interest  the  reader 
in  his  favour,  he  records  nothing  but  what  tends  to 
shew  him  to  have  been  a  polite,  facetious,  well-bred 
gentleman,  who  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  all 
parties,  and  was  a  contrast  to  the  severity  of  Chrysos- 
tom  by  his  engaging  manners.  He  survived  the  latter, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  Atticus  his  successor, 
and  I  should  with  pleasure  recite  an  account  of  his 
pious  labours  and  success  in  the  ministry,  could  I  find 
any  real  proof  that  he  was  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  exhibited  it  in  his  conduct.  Though 
the  article  of  dress  is  but  an  external  thing,  his  wearing 
white  garments  against  the  mode  of  the  times,  when  the 
clergy  where  habited  in  black,  was  certainly  indecent ; 
nor  is  his  saying,  that  there  was  no  Scripture  which 
required  the  wearing  of  black,  a  satisfactory  apology. 

It  is  not  from  such  courtly  characters  as  these,  that 
reformation  in  the  church,  in  an  age  of  corruption,  like 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  to  be  expected. 
Chrysostom  was,  doubless,  endowed  with  many  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  a  reformer.  Socrates  owns  his  ex- 
treme temperance,  and  at  the  same  time  blames  him  for 
the  vice  of  anger,  and  the  charge  seems  but  too  just. 

This  infirmity  too  common  to  men  of  generous  and 
noble  minds,  gave,  no  doubt,  great  advantage  to  his 
enemies,  and  concurred  with  various  circumstances  to 
crush  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  A  Synod,  at 
length,  held  and  managed  by  Theophilus  bishop  of  Al- 
exandria, his  determined  enemy,  and  one  of  the  worst 
ecclesiastical  characters  in  history,  supported  by  the 
influence  of  the  proud  Eudoxia,  the  empress,  con- 
demned him  with  extreme  injustice.  I  shall  not  stain 
these  pages  with  a  detail  of  their  iniquitous  proceed- 
i 

*  Chap.  22. 
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mgs.*     It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  notice  his  conduct 
under  the  severe  persecution. 

Chrysostom,  foreseeing  the  effect  of  the  storm  which 
was  gathering  round  him,  addressed  himself  to  the 
bishops,  who  were  his  friends,  assembled  in  the  great 
room  of  his  house,  f  "  Brethren,  be  earnest  in  prayer, 
and  as  you  love  our  Lord  Jesus,  let  none  of  you  for  my 
sake  desert  his  charge.  For,  as  was  St.  Paul's  ease,  I 
am  ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand.  I  see  I  must  undergo  many  hardships, 
and  then  quit  this  troublesome  life.  I  know  the  sub- 
tilty  of  Satan,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  daily  tormented 
with  my  preaching.  By  your  constancy  you  will  find 
mercy  at  the  hand  of  God,  only  remember  me  in  your 
prayers."  The  assembly  being  afflicted  with  vehe- 
ment sorrow,  he  besought  them  to  moderate  their 
grief;  "  for  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 
"  I  always  told  you  this  life  is  a  road  in  which  joys 
and  sorrows  both  march  hastily  away.  The  visible 
scene  of  things  before  us  is  like  a  fair,  where  we  buy 
and  sell,  and  sometimes  recreate  ourselves.  Are  we 
better  than  the  patriarchs  ?  do  we  excel  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  that  we  should  live  here  for  ever  ?" 
When  one  of  the  company  passionately  bewailed  the 
desolations  of  the  church,  the  bishop  striking  the  end 
of  his  right  fore -finger  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand 
(which  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  when  much  in  earn- 
est) said,  "  Brother,  it  is  enough,  pursue  the  argument 
no  further  ;  however,  as  I  requested,  desert  not  your 
churches.  As  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  it  began  not 
with  me,  nor  shall  it  die  with  me.  Did  not  Moses 
die  ?    and  did  not  Joshua  succeed   him  ?— Paul  was 


■  Among'  the  other  charges,  he  was  accused  of  saying-,  "if  thousinnest 
again,  repent  again  ;  and  as  oft  as  thou  sinnest,  come  to  me  again,  and  I 
will  heal  thee."  This  is  the  calumny  already  spoken  to.  That  he  spoke 
contemptibly  of  the  clergy,  and  had  written  a  whole  book  stuffed  with 
falsehoods  against  them,  these  also  were  among  the  articles  of  accusa- 
tion, which,  in  general,  betray  the  folly  and  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
are  more  than  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  piety  and  godly  zeal,  which 
appear  in  his  writings  still  extant. 

f  Cave's  life  of  Chrysostom,     Pallad  vita  Chrysostom,  p.  67 
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beheaded,  and  left  he  not  Timothy,  Titus,  Apollosj 
and  many  more  behind  him  ?" 

Eulysius,  bishop  of  Apamea,  answered,  "But  if  we 
keep  our  churches,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  com- 
municate  and  subscribe,"  "  Communicate,"  returns 
he,  "  you  may,  that  you  make  not  a  schism  in  the 
church,*  but  subscribe  not  the  decrees  ;  for  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  done  any  thing,  for  which  I  should 
deserve  to  be  deposed." 

As  Theophilus  assumed  a  power,  which  doubtless 
belonged  not  to  him,  and  as  Chrysostom  observed,  it 
did  not  become  a  man  that  lives  in  Egypt  to  judge  one 
that  lives  in  Thrace,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  re- 
fused to  own  the  authority  of  the  court.  His  enemies 
deposed  him  for  contumacy,  and  to  support  their 
views,  they  informed  the  emperor  Arcadius,  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  treason,  meaning  the  affront  he  had 
put  on  the  empress  in  calling  her  Jezebel  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  but  that  he  had,  in  some  of  his  ser- 
mons, compared  her  to  the  wife  of  Ahab,  whom,  in 
truth,  she  much  resembled  in  pride  and  cruelty. 

The  people  of  Constantinople,  however,  who  sin- 
cerely loved  the  bishop,  insisted  on  his  being  heard  by 
more  equitable  judges,  and  so  strong  was  their  agita- 
tion, that  Chrysostom,  fearing  a  popular  insurrection, 
delivered  himself  up  secretly  to  the  officer,  who  came 
to  execute  the  imperial  warrant  against  him.  He  was 
conveyed  immediately  to  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea.     As 

*  In  this  he  doubtless  acted  with  great  propriety.  Corrupt  as  the 
Eastern  church  then  was,  the  corruption  was  rather  in  practice  than  in 
doctrine.  And  such  a  separation,  as  afterwards  took  place  at  the  Re- 
formation, would  have  been  very  injustifiable.  Good  men  by  remaining 
in  it,  might  do  a  thousand  times  more  good,  than  they  would  be  capa- 
ble of  doing  by  deserting  it.  And  so  long-  as  the  doctrine  itself  is  pre- 
served sound  and  pure,  by  the  continuance  of  holy  men  in  the  church, 
who  in  that  case  can  remain  with  a  clear  conscience,  revivals  may  be  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time.  Of  this  we  shall  shortly  see  a  solid  instance 
in  the  Western  church,  and  such  we  have  seen  in  the  church  of  England 
in  our  own  times.  Separation  seems  only  justifiable  in  the  case  of  a  total 
corruption  and  incurable  malady,  such  as  that  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Hasty  and  intemperate  schisms  rend  the  church  into  miserable 
fragments,  prevent  as  far  as  man  can  prevent,  any  great  and  genera!  re- 
vival of  godliness,  and  are  strongly  guarded  against  in  the  epistolary 
writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
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soon  as  it  was  known,  that  he  was  gone,  the  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar  ;  many  blamed  the  emperor, 
who,  in  so  weak  a  manner,  had  given  up  the  most  up- 
right  of  men  to  the  malice  of  his  wife  and  of  Theophi- 
lus.  The  tumult  was  at  length,  so  violent,  that  Eu- 
doxia  herself,  frighted  at  the  danger,  pressed  her  hus- 
band to  recal  him,  and  even  wrote  to  Chrysostom  a 
letter  full  of  protestations  of  sorrow  and  respect. 
Chrysostom  was,  therefore,  restored  to  his  bishopric. 
But  the  calm  season  lasted  not  long.  A  silver  statiu 
of  the  empress  was  solemnly  erected  in  the  street  just 
before  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  dedicat- 
ed  with  many  heathenish  extravagancies,  and  the  peo- 
ple used  to  meet  there  in  sports  and  pastimes,  to  the 
distraction  of  the  congregation.  The  bishop,  impa- 
tient of  these  things,  blamed  them  from  the  pulpit, 
and  with  qreat  imprudence  began  his  sermon  after  this 
manner  :  "  Now  again  Herodias  raves  and  is  vexed, 
again  she  dances,  again  she  desires  John's  head  in  a 
charger."* 

The  enemies  of  the  bishop  could  not  desire  a  greater 
advantage.  And  they  improved  it  to  the  utmost. 
Numbers  were  ready  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Eu  • 
doxia.  And  Arcadius,  overcome  by  importunity,  or- 
dered again  his  deposition.  He  was  suspended  and 
confined  :  his  friends  and  followers  were  dispersed, 
rifled,  killed,  or  imprisoned.  Edicts  were  issued,  se- 
verely threatening  all  that  refused  to  renounce  com- 
munion with  Chrysostom.  It  was  the  season  of  Eas- 
ier, when  the  Catechumens,  who  had  been  instructed, 
were  to  receive  baptism.  The  friends  of  Chrysostom 
fled  into  the  fields,  to  keep  the  festival  there.  The 
emperor  himself  went  out  that  day  into  a  meadow  ad- 
joining to  the  city,  and  espied  a  field  covered  with 
white.      These  were  the  Catechumens,  who  had  been 

*  The  rashness  of  Chrysostom  in  this  affair  was  so  great,  that  I  couhl 
not  easily  believe  this  account.  But  I  see  the  truth  of  the  story  is  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  both  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  and  on  consulting 
them  it  does  not  appear  that  any  apology  can  be  made  for  the  bishop 
He  certainly  mixed  not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  with  the  .imiocenre  <  f 
the  dove. 
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baptized  the  night  before,  and  had  then  their  white 
garments  upon  them,  being  near  three  thousand  in 
number.  The  emperor  being  told  that  they  were  a 
conventicle  of  heretics,  ordered  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
disperse  them.  Several  women  of  quality  were  very 
rudely  treated  on  this  occasion,  and  numbers  were 
imprisoned  and  scourged.  Receiving  at  length  a 
warrant  signed  by  the  emperor  to  depart,  Chrysostom 
exhorted  the  deaconesses  to  continue  their  care  of 
the  church,  and  to  communicate  with  the  bishop,  who 
should  be  chosen,  by  common  consent,  in  his  room,* 
and  he  retired  once  more  from  his  see,  in  the  year  404. 

Arsacius,  brother  of  Nectarius,  being  appointed 
bishop  in  his  stead,  the  friends  of  Chrysostom,  in  op- 
position to  the  advice  which  he  had  given  them,  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  formed  separate  assemblies,  and 
were  severely  persecuted  by  the  name  of  Joannites. 
Among  these  friends  was  an  opulent  lady,  called 
Olympias,  who  had  honoured  him  abundantly,  and 
appears  to  have  profited  much  by  his  ministry.  She 
had  acted  in  the  church  as  a  deaconess,  and  was  now 
banished  to  Nicomedia,  whence  she  supplied  the  ex- 
iled prelate  with  money.  Here  she  lived  many  years, 
an  example  of  piety. 

Chrysostom  himself  was  conveyed  to  Cucusus,  in 
Armenia,  a  barren  cold  region,  infested  with  robbers, 
and  mournfully  marked  already  with  the  murder  of 
Paul,  the  former  bishop  of  Constantinople.  His  journey 
to  this  place  was  attended  with  many  grievous  hard- 
ships, though  sweetened  with  the  compassionate  care  of 
various  persons,  who  keenty  sympathized  with  injured 
innocence.  At  Cucusus,  however,  he  met  with  very 
generous  treatment.  Here  he  preached  frequently  to 
a  people  who  heard  him  gladly.  A  grievous  famine 
raging  in  those  parts,  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality 
of  Olympias  to  relieve  the  poor.  And  he  redeemed 
many  captives  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Isaurian 

*  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  appearance  of  a  popular  election  of 
bishops  was  still  kept  up  at  Constantinople  ;  but  it  could  only  be  the  an- 
vjearancc 
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robbers.  He  had  formerly  conceived  a  plan  for  con- 
verting the  pagans,  which  were  still  in  Phoenicia,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  it.  But  understanding 
that  the  design  had  met  with  a  check,  he  again  made 
vigorous  attempts  for  the  support  of  so  good  a  work, 
and  ordered  sums  of  money  for  the  erection  of  churches 
and  the  support  of  missionaries.  He  seemed  to  re- 
cover his  health  for  a  time,  but  winter  approaching, 
he  felt  the  usual  effects  of  that  season  on  persons  of 
weak  constitutions.  His  stomach  had  unhappily  re- 
ceived much  injury  from  the  austerities  of  his  youth, 
and  never  recovered  its  tone.  The  next  spring  he 
recruited,  but  was  always  obliged  to  observe  the 
strictest  regimen.* 

At  Constantinople,  Atticus  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Arsacius,  who  died  in  the  year  405,  and  the  Joannites 
were  still  persecuted  in  the  eastern  church.  Chrysos- 
tom  himself  was  obliged  to  move  from  place  to  place 
on  account  of  danger  from  robbers,  and  as  he  wrote  to 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  sincerely,  though  un- 
sucsessfully,  laboured  in  his  cause,  he  was,  in  the  third 
}'rear  of  his  banishment,  exposed  to  famine,  pestilence, 
war,  continual  sieges,  and  incredible  desolation,  to 
death  every  day,  and  to  the  Isaurian  swords. 

His  enemies,  beholding  with  an  evil  eye,  the  respect 
every  where  paid  to  him,  procured  an  order  for  him 
to  be  removed  to  Pityus,  the  very  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  In  his  way  thither,  he  was  Drought  to  an  Oratory 
of  Basiliscus,  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  under  Di- 
oclesian's  persecution.  Here  he  desired  to  rest,  but 
his  guards,  who  had  all  along  treated  him  with  brutish 
ferocity,  refused  him  the  indulgence.   Nature  was  how- 

*  This  great  imbecility  was  one  reason,  why  he  had  always  dined  alone, 
when  bishop  of  Constantinople.  It  is  well  known,  that  to  persons  of  his 
weak  habit,  the  attendance  at  feasts  and  entertainments  is  one  of  the 
severest  punishments.  Chrysostom  had  still  more  weighty  reasons  for 
his  recluseness  ;  the  sumptuousness  of  Constantinople  was  in  a  manner 
proverbial,  and  lie  thought  it  his  duty  to  check  it.  If  any  thing-  can  add 
to  the  wickedness  of  those  accusations  which  drove  him  from  his  See, 
it  is,  that  he  was  charged  with  pride  for  dining  in  solitude.  Yet  he  had 
been  very  hospitable  to  the  poor,  and  was  an  uncommon  pattern  of  be 
ncficencc  and  liberality, 
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ever  exhausted ;  he  had  not  gone  four  miles  ;  before  he 
was  so  extremely  ill,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return 
with  him.    Here,  he  received  the  Lord's  supper,  made 
his  last  prayer  before  them  all,  and  having  concluded 
with  his  usual  doxology,   "  glory  be  to  God  for  all 
events,"   he  breathed  out  his  soul,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  407.     The  Joannites  con- 
tinued their  separate  assemblies,  till  the  year  438,  when 
Proclus,  then  entering  on  the  See,  put  an  end  to  the 
schism,  by  making  a  panegyric  on  Chrysostom's  mem- 
ory, and  procuring  an  order  from  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  II.  the  son  of  Arcadius,  that  his  body  should  be 
brought  back  to  Constantinople  with  great  funeral  so- 
lemnity.      He,  who  in  his  lifetime,  had  met  with  so 
many  enemies,  was  now  universally  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired, and  Theodosius  himself  sincerely  bewailed  the 
injury  done  to  so  excellent  a  personage  by  his  parents. 
I  have  formerly  observed,  that  the   corruption  of 
Christianity  was  deeper  and  stronger  in  great  cities 
than  in  the  country.     The  bishopric  of  Damasus,  at. 
Rome,  was  an  unhappy  proof  of  this  in  the  west ;  and 
in  the  east,  the  bishopric  of  Chrysostom  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  century,  affords  a  lamentable  proof  of  the 
same  thing.     Never  was  there  a  more  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  christian  doctrine,  the 
original  and  native  depravity  of  man.    How  often  have 
we  been  told,  that  whatever  is  said,  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  carnal  mind,  and  its  enmity 
against  God,  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  of 
whom  all  men  speak  well,  of  the  persecution  which 
must  be  sustained  by  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
belongs  only  to  the  apostolical  age,  or  at  least  to  the 
times  preceding  the  a?ra  of  Constantine,  when  heathen- 
ism prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire  !  Behold,  the  em- 
pire is  become  christian  ;  idolatry  and  all  the  rites  of 
heathenism  are  subjected  to  legal  penalties ;  the  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel  is  become  exceedingly  honour- 
able ;  and  the  externals  of  religion  are  supported  by 
the  munificence  of  emperors  and  by  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  even  with  excessive  sumptuousness.    Behold  a 
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bishop  of  the  first  Sec,  learned,  eloquent  beyond  meas- 
ure, of  talents  the  most  popular,  of  a  genius  the  most 
exuberant,  and  of  a  solid  understanding  by  nature, 
magnanimous  and  generous,  liberal  I  had  almost  said 
to  excess,  sympathizing  with  distress  of  every  kind, 
and  severe  only  to  himself,  a  man  of  that  open,  frank, 
ingenuous  temper,  which  is  so  proper  to  conciliate 
friendship,  a  determined  enemy  of  vice,  and  of  ac- 
knowledged piety  in  all  his  intentions  !  Yet  we  have 
seen  him  exposed  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  calumny- 
expelled  with  unrelenting  rage  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  court,  the  nobility,  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese, 
and  the  bishops  of  other  dioceses.  What  is  to  be 
said  ?  His  successor  Atticus  lived  long  in  peace  ;  and, 
by  a  cautious  conduct,  preserved  the  good  will  of  men 
in  general ;  though  he  had  joined  in  the  persecution 
of  Chrysostom  ;  Sisinnius  too,  the  Novatian,  had  in  a 
degree  joined  in  the  same  opposition.  Both  these 
men,  however,  by  elegant  and  affable  manners  concili- 
ated the  good  will  of  men,  and  seem  to  have  passed 
through  life  without  any  persecution.  Whether  men 
are  of  the  general  church,  or  of  the  dissenters,  it  mat- 
ters not ;  the  favour  or  the  enmity  of  mankind  de- 
pends not  on  such  external  distinctions.  What  either 
of  these  two  did  in  opposing  sin,  I  know  not ;  nor  is 
there  enough  recorded  of  them  to  fix  their  characters 
with  certainty.  With  Chrysostom,  who  was  evidently 
their  superior  in  holiness  and  virtue,  we  have  seen  how 
hard  it  fared.  He  was  choleric,  and  too  vehement,  no 
doubt ;  but  he  knew  the  importance  of  divine  things, 
and  was,  therefore,  much  in  earnest,  and  the  best  char- 
ity was,  doubtless,  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  zeal.  If 
the  world  naturally  loved  what  was  good,  could  it  not 
have  thrown  a  candid  veil  over  one  fault,  the  frequent 
attendant  of  the  most  upright  minds  ?  should  it  lavish 
its  favours  on  men  of  ambiguous  virtue  and  pusillani- 
mous prudence  ?  certainly  it  seeth  not  as  God  seeth  ; 
it  loves  flattery  and  the  decent  appearance  of  virtue  ; 
not  plain  truth,  not  genuine  virtue.  Such  seems  the 
just  conclusion  from  the  case  :  real  godliness,  under 
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christian  as  well  as  heathen  governments,  is  hated* 
dreaded;  and  persecuted.  And  the  important  doctrine 
of  our  native  depravity  is  confirmed  by  such  events, 
and  proves  itself  to  the  senses  of  mankind. 

I  miss  my  aim  in  this  history,  if  I  shew  not  the  con- 
stant connexion  between  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
and  holy  practice.  This  connexion  is  sufficiently  plain 
in  the  history  of  Chrysostom  :  though,  had  he  known 
divine  truth  more  exactly,  and  entered  more  experi- 
mentally into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  he  would  have 
been  more  humble,  and  would  have  known  better  how 
to  govern  his  temper. 

This  great  man,  however,  though  dead  yet 
speaks  by  his  works.  He  laboured  much  in  ex- 
pounding the  scriptures,  and  though  not  copious  in 
the  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth,  still  he  every  where 
shews  that  he  loved  it:*  On  those  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him,  he  says,  "  What  a  saying  ! — what  mind  can 
comprehend  it  ?  For,  says  he,  he  made  a  just  person 
a  sinner,  that  he  might  make  sinners  just.  But  rather 
I  should  say,  he  says  more  : — He  doth  not  say,  he 
made  him  a  sinner,  but  sin, — that  we  might  be  made, 
not  righteous,  but  righteousness,  even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  For  it  is  of  God,  since  not  of  works 
(which  would  require  spotless  perfection)  but  by  grace 
we  are  justified,  where  all  sin  is  blotted  out."  Here 
is  a  plain  testimony  to  the  christian  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, and  under  this  shelter,  this  holy  man  found,  no 
doubt,  a  rest  for  his  own  soul. 

Those  who  think  every  thing  too  much  which  is 
bestowed  on  a  minister  of  Christ,  may  read  a  just  de- 
fence of  the  maintenance  of  pastors,  and  a  proper  re- 
buke of  their  own  uncharitableness  in  his  comment  on 
Philip,  chapter  the  eleventh.  On  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Thessalonians,  in  opening  the  apostle's  direction  against 
fornication,  he  forcibly  rebukes  the  prudential  avarice 
of  many  parents,  who  protract  the  marriage  of  their 

*  Horn.  2.  on  2dEpis.  to  Cor.  chap.  5. 
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Sons,  till  they  are  far  advanced  in  life.  In  the  mean 
time  they  are  led  into  various  temptations  ;  and,  if 
they  do  marry  afterwards,  they  are  too  much  corrupt- 
ed by  vicious  habits,  to  behave  with  that  decorum  in 
the  marriage  state,  which  they  might  have  done  in 
more  early  life.  He  recommends,  therefore,  early 
marriages ;  and  the  advice  deserves  the  more  atten- 
tion, as  coming  from  a  man,  who  often  expresses  his 
admiration  of  the  monastic  life,  which,  however,  he 
does  without  throwing  any  reproach  on  matrimony. 

In  occasionally  speaking  of  that  passage  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Romans,  "it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of 
him  that  runneth,"*  he  introduces  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, in  the  same  manner,  as  most  of  the  fathers  did, 
who  spake  of  it  at  all,  from  the  days  of  Justin,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  whole  is  said  to  be  of  God,  because 
the  greatest  part  is.  So  hard  pressed  is  he  with  the 
plain  words  of  the  apostle,  fully  opposing  the  system 
he  had  imbibed.  But  Platonic  philosophy  had  done 
this  mischief  to  the  church,  to  the  great  hurt  of  chris- 
tian faith  and  humility. f 

The  chief  use  of  his  treatise  on  the  priesthood,  is 
to  excite  in  young  minds  a  serious  awe  with  respect 
to  the  danger  of  miscarrying  in  an  office  so  important 
and  so  sacred,  and  to  check  the  levity  and  presump- 
tion with  which  so  many  undertake  it !  He  lays  down, 
however,  some  good  views  of  the  difficulty  of  steering 
clear  of  extremes,  in  suiting  instructions  to  particular 
cases,  in  checking  impertinent  curiosity,  and  in  direct- 
ing the  people  to  useful  objects. 

The  practical  views  of  this  writer,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  regulation  of  the  conduct,  are  the  most 
striking.  Having  lived  in  two  great  imperial  cities, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  very  frequent,  he  earnest- 
ly inveighed  against  those  disorders.      He  calls  the 

•  In  his  exposition  on  Hebrews,  7th  chapter. 

t  It  may  he  worth  while  just  to  mention,  that  he  pathetically  rebukes 
ihe  sloth  and  negligence  of  parents  and  masters,  who  would  throw  all  the 
work  of  instruction  on  ministers,  and  do  nothing-  themselves  for  the  spirit- 
ual benefit  of  their  household.    A  Plain  thought  ;  but  how  true  at  this  day. 

Vol,  II.  37 
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stage,  an  academy  of  incontinence.  "  What  harm,  say 
you,  is  there  in  going  to  a  play  ?  Is  that  sufficient  to 
keep  one  from  the  communion  ?  I  ask  you,  can  there 
be  a  more  shameless  sin,  than  to  come  to  the  holy  ta- 
ble, defiled  with  adultery  ?  hear  the  words  of  him  who 
is  to  be  our  judge.  Jesus  Christ  saith,  whosoever 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  What  can  be 
said  of  those,  who  passionately  spend  whole  days  in 
those  places,  in  looking  on  women  of  ill  fame  ?  with 
what  face  will  they  pretend  to  say,  they  did  not  behold 
them  to  lust  after  them  ? — They  see  women  adorned 
on  purpose  to  inspire  lust. — If,  in  the  church  itself, 
where  psalms  are  sung,  the  scripture  is  read,  and  the 
fear  of  the  Almighty  appears,  lust  will  creep  in  like  a 
thief,  how  shall  they  overcome  the  motions  of  concu 
piscence,  who  frequent  the  stage  ?"* 


CHAPTER  II. 

Augustine' 's  Confessions  abridged. 

JT  ROM  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century  to  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  fifth,  we  have  seen  a  gradual  declension 
of  godliness  ;  and  when  we  view,  in  the  west,  the  in- 
crease of  monastic  darkness  and  superstition ;  in  the 
east,  the  same  evils  to  a  still  greater  degree,  attended 
with  such  an  augmentation  of  iniquity,  that  even  where 
all  the  formalities  of  godliness  are  preserved,  the  power 
of  it  is  hated  and  persecuted  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
pagans  ;  in  fine,  when  the  vestiges  of  christian   truth 

'  Halls  and  public  meetings  of  entertainments  are  as  much  the  ob- 
jects of  his  indignation  as  plays.  Games  of  chance  also  he  represents  as 
the  occasions  of  blasphemies,  losses,  anger,  quarrels,  and  all  manner  of 
crimes.     Du  Pin.     Chrysostom. 

The  truth  is,  men  who  really  fear  God,  in  all  ages  have  been  united 
against  these  things  ;  and  for  this  reason,  which  is  felt  by  them,  though 
not  by  others,  namely,  they  have  too  sarious  a  conflict  with  in-dwelling 
sin,  to  give  themselves  up  to  external  in  jiteinents  of  evil 
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are  scarce  discernable,  we  shall  not  be  fur  amiss  ii 
pronouncing,  that,  in    such  a  state  of  religion,  the 
wholesome  effects  of  the  first  effusion  of  the  spirit  of 
God  are  brought  to  a  close. 

It  is  evident,  that  real  Christianity,  notwithstanding 
its  nominal  increase  under  christian  emperors,  must 
soon  have  been  extinct,  if  God  had  not  interposed  with 
a  second  great  effusion  of  his  spirit.  He  did  so  in  the 
course  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  church  arose  again 
from  its  ruins  in  one  part  at  least  of  the  empire.* 

It  behoves  us  to  attend  to  this  gracious  display  of 
divine  goodness ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  must  look 
back  into  die  last  century,  to  trace  the  secret  springs 
of  this  dispensation.  They  particularly  involve  the 
private  life  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  He  was 
the  great  instrument  of  reviving  the  knowledge  of 
evangelical  truth.  By  a  very  remarkable  work  of  di- 
vine grace  on  his  own  soul,  he  was  qualified  to  contend 
with  the  growing  corruptions.  It  is  an  happy  circum- 
stance, that  we  have,  in  his  confessions,  a  large  and 
distinct  account  of  his  own  conversion. — And  who 
could  relate  it  like  himself?  I  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  these  confessions  : — the  propriety  and  im- 
portance of.  so  long  a  detail  will  afterwards  appear.  + 


AUGUSTINE'S    CONFESSIONS    ABRIDGED. 

BOOK  I. 

Thou  art  great,  O  Lorfl,  and  most  worthy  to  be 
praised  ;  great  is  thy  power,  and  of  thy  wisdom  there 

*  The  western,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

f  The  life  of  this  great  man  was  written  by  Possidius,  sometimes 
called  Possidonius,  a  pious  presbyter  of  his  diocese,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Calama.  Though  poorly  written,  it  yet  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as 
it  confirms  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Confessions. 
Augustine  was  born  in  the  city  of  Tagasta,  in  Numidia,  of  creditable 
parents.  His  father,  Patricius,  continued  a  pagan  till  near  his  death  ; 
his  mother  Monica,  was  renowned  for  christian  piety.  At  the  time  of 
his  full  conversion  to  the  gospel  he  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age. 

Poisid.  Life  of  August, 
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is  no  end.  A  man,  a  portion  of  thy  citation,  wishi 
to  praise  thee,  a  man  too,  carrying  about  him  his  mor- 
tality, carrying  about  him  the  evidences  of  his  sin,  and 
a  testimony,  that  thou  resistest  the  proud ;  yet,  even 
such  a  man  wishes  to  praise  thee.  Thou  excitest 
him,  that  he  should  delight  to  praise  thee.  For  thou 
harit  made  us  for  thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless,  till 
it  rest  in  thee. 

Who  shall  give  me  to  rest  In  thee  ?  who  shall  give 
me,  that  thou  mayest  come  into  my  heart,  and  inebriate 
it,  that  I  may  forget  my  own  evils,  and  embrace  thee, 
my  only  good  ?  What  art  thou  to  me  ?  Pity  me,  that 
I  may  speak.  What  am  I  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldest 
command  me  to  love  thee,  and  be  angry  at  me,  if  I  do 
not,  and  threaten  me  with  the  greatest  miseries  ?  Is 
that  itself  a  small  miser)'-,  to  be  destitute  of  the  love  of 
thee  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  tell  me  by  thy  compassions,  O 
Lord,  my  God,  what  thou  art  to  me  ?  Say  unto  my 
soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.  So  speak,  that  I  may 
hear.  Behold  !  the  ears  of  my  heart  are  before 
thee,  O  Lord;  open  them,  and  say  unto  my  soul, 
I  am  thy  salvation.  May  I  run  after  this  voice, 
and  apprehend  thee.  Hide  not  thy  face  from 
me.  May  I  die,*  that  I  may  see  it,  lest  I  die  indeed. 
The  room  of  my  soul  is  narrow,  too  narrow  for  thy 
entrance.  Oh  !  do  thou  enlarge  it.  It  is  ruinous  ;  O 
do  thou  repair  it.  It  has  what  must  offend  thine  eyes, 
I  know  and  must  confess.  But  who  shall  cleanse  it  ? 
or  to  whom  shall  I  cry  but  to  thee  ?     Cleanse  me 

FROM  MY  SECRET  FAULTS,  AND  KEBP  ME  FROM 
PRESUMPTUOUS  SINS.  J  BELIEVE,  AND  THERE- 
FORE speak.  O  Lord,  thou  knowest.  Have  not  I 
confessed  to  thee  my  sins,  and  hast  not  thou  pardoned 
the  iniquity  of  my  heart  ?  I  will  not  contend  in  judg- 
ment with  thee,  who  art  truth  itself  ;  for  I  would  not 
deceive  myself,  lest  my  iniquity  lie  against  itself,     1 

'  If'-  seems  to  wish  to  undergo  any  mortification,  even  loss  of 
sdf,  rather  than  lose  the  enjoyment  of  his  God, 


will  not  contend  in  judgment  with  thee,  for  if  thou, 
Lord,  should  mark  iniquities,  who  can  stand  ?* 

But,  do  thou  suffer  me  to  speak  before  thy  mercy  ; 
me,  who  am  dust  and  ashes.  Suffer  me  to  speak,  he- 
cause  I  address  thy  mere}-,  and  not  the  scornfulnes- 
proud  men.  Perhaps  thou  deridest  the  simplicity  of 
my  thoughts,  yet  wilt  thou  turn  and  exercise  compas- 
sion upon  me.  What  else  would  I  say,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  than  that  I  know  not  whence  I  came  hither  into 
this, — shall  I  call  it  mortal  life,  or  vital  death  ?  Thy 
compassionate  consolations  however  received  me,  and 
thou  gavest  me  the  aliment  of  infancy. 

Hear  me,  O  God.  Woe  to  the  sins  of  men  !  And 
a  man  says  these  tilings,  and  thou  pitiest  him,  because 
thou  hast  made  him,  and  madest  not  sin  in  him.  Who 
shall  inform  me  of  the  sin  of  my  infancy  ?  For  none 
is  clear  from  sin  in  thy  sight,  not  even  the  infant,  whose 
life  is  one  day.  Could  it  be  a  good  thing,  with  tears 
to  beg,  what  it  would  be  noxious  to  receive,  to  express 
vehement  indignation  against,  my  elders  and  betters,  if 
they  did  not  comply  with  my  will,  and  to  endeavour, 
though  with  feeble  blows,  to  revenge  myself  of  them  ? 
The  imbecility  of  my  infant-limbs  was  innocent,  not 
so  the  spirit  of  the  infant.  I  have  seen  and  observed 
an  infant  full  of  envy,  who  could  not  yet  speak  ;  pale 
with  anger  he  looked  at  his  fellow- suckling  with  bit- 
terness in  his  countenance.  But  as  I  was  conceived 
in  iniquity,  and  my  mother  nourished  me  in  her  womb 
in  sin,  where,  Lord,  where,  or  when  was  I  innocent  ? 
But  I  pass  by  this  whole  time.  For,  what  can  I  say 
of  that,  no  traces  of  which  I  recollect  ?f 

What  miseries,  Lord,  did  I  experience,  when  I  was 

*  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  how  a  mind  like  Augustine's,  alto 
resting-  on  grace,  and  free  justification,  is  freed  from  the  solicitm' 
self-vindication  in  an)-  part  of  his  conduct  :  whereas,  those  who  rest  for 
salvation,  in  any  degree,  on  themselves,  are  ever  tempted  to  exten 
i heir  sins. 

-j-The  serious  reader  will  not  be  inclined  to  pass  over,  in  levity,  these 
striking  proofs  of  the  sinful  propensity  of  nature  exerting  itself,  antece- 
to  the  growth  of  reason  or  the  power  of  habit. 
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directed,  in  the  plan  of  my  education,  to  obey  my 
teachers,  in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge, 
which  might  be  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  false 
riches  and  honour  ?  Yet,  I  sinned  ;  O  Lord,  who  or- 
dainest  all  things,  except  our  sins  ;  I  sinned  in  rebell- 
ing against  the  orders  of  parents  and  masters.  That 
literature,  which  they  wished  me  to  acquire,  with 
whatever  intention,  was  yet  capable  of  being  applied  to 
a  good  use.  My  disobedience  arose  not  from  the  love 
of  better  things,  but  from  the  love  of  play  and  a  fond- 
ness for  games  and  shows.  Behold,  Lord,  these  things 
with  an  eye  of  mercy,  and  deliver  us  who  now  call  on 
thee  ;  deliver  also  those,  who  do  not  call  on  thee  as 
yet,  that  they  may  call  on  thee,  and  experience  thy  de- 
li verence. 

I  had  heard  from  childhood  of  the  eternal  life  prom- 
ised unto  us  through  the  humility  of  the  Lord  our  God 
condescending  to  our  pride.  Thou  sawest,  when  I 
was  yet  a  boy,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  death 
through  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  of  the  stomach,  with 
what  eagerness  I  begged  christian  baptism  from  the 
charity  of  my  mother  and  of  the  church.  My  mother, 
who  travelled  in  birth  for  my  eternal  salvation,  herself 
possessed  of  very  lively  faith  and  hope  in  thee,  was 
hastening  to  comply  with  my  desires,  that  I  might  wash 
away  my  sins,  confessing  thee,  O  Lord  Jesus,  when  I 
was  suddenly  recovered  to  health.  A  relapse  into  pre- 
sumptuous sin,  after  baptism,  being  judged  more  dan- 
gerous, and  the  prospect  of  life  admitting  too  great  a 
probability  of  such  relapse,  my  baptism  was  deferred. 
Thus  did  I  at  that  time  believe  in  Christ,  my  father 
being  the  only  infidel  in  our  family.  My  mother  was 
sedulous,  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  Father,  rather  than 
he,  and  in  this  she  was  favoured  with  thy  help  :  obe- 
dient as  she  was  to  her  husband  by  thy  command,  in 
this  point  she  prevailed  over  him.  Was  the  delay  of 
my  baptism  for  my  benefit  ?  What  is  the  cause,  that 
we  hear  every  where  such  sounds  as  these,  let  him 

DO     WHAT     HE     WILL,  HE    IS    NOT     YET    BAPTIZED. 


How  much  better  fcr  me,  had  I  been,  in  more  early 
life,  initiated  into  the  fold  of  Christ  ?* 

Yet,  in  childhood  itself,  though  little  dreaded  by  mv 
mother,  in  comparison  of  the  dangers  of  youth,  1  was 
indolent,  and  I  improved  in  learning  only  through  ne- 
cessity. A  false.secular  ambition  was  the  only  motive 
laid  before  me  by  my  teachers  ;  but  thou,  who  num- 
berest  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  improvedst  their  error 
to  my  advantage,  whilst  thou  justly  punishedst  the 
great  sins  of  so  young  an  offender  by  their  corrections. 
The  learning,  which  with  no  holy  intention  they  taught 
me,  was  sanctified  by  thee,  and  my  guilty  laziness  was 
scourged.  So  hast  thou  ordained,  that  a  mind  disor- 
dered by  sin,  should  be  its  own  punishment. 

But  why  I  hated  Greek  literature,  in  which  I  was 
instructed  when  very  young,  I  do  not  even  yet  suffi- 
ciently understand.  For  I  was  fond  of  Latin  learning, 
not  indeed  the  first  rudiments,  but  those  things  which 
classical  masters  teach.  To  read,  and  write,  and  learn 
arithmetic,  would  have  been  as  severe  drudgery  to  my 
spirit,  as  all  the  Greek  literature.  I  lay  this  also  to  the 
account  of  my  native  depravity,  which  prefers  the 
worse,  and  rejects  the  better.  The  uses  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  obvious  ;  not  so,  the  study 
of  the  wanderings  of  iEneas,  which  I  attended  to,  while 
I  forgat  my  own  : — and  of  what  use  was  it  to  deplore 
the  self-murdering  Dido  ?  while  yet  I  could  bear  un- 
moved the  death  of  my  own  soul  alienated  from  thee 
in  these  pursuits, — from  thee,  my  God,  my  life.  O 
thou  light  of  my  heart,  and  bread  of  my  inward  man, 
and  true  husband  of  my  soul,  I  loved  thee  not,  I  com- 
mitted fornication  against  thee,  and  (such  the  spirit  of 

*  The  narrative  before  us  may  justly  be  called  a  history  of  the  usual 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  his  people.  Convictions  in  early  life, 
on  remarkable  occasions,  are  common  among-  these,  and  usually  wear 
away,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustine.  The  examples  of  Constantine  and 
Constantius  deferring  their  baptism  seem  to  have  made  the  practice  fash- 
ionable, not  from  any  idea  of  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  but  from 
the  selfish  and  pernicious  notions,  which  he  has  stated.  No  wonder,  thai. 
he,  who  justly  thought  that  his  own  soul  had  suffered  much  by  the  del 
was  afterwards  a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  expediency  of  more  ear);, 
t\sm 
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the  world)  I  was  applauded  with  u  well  done5'  on  all 
sides,  and  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  been 
found  otherwise  disposed.  Yet  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  fornication  against  thee.  This  is  the  kind  of 
literature,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of 
polite  and  liberal.  Learning  of  real  utility  is  looked  on 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Thus,  in  my  childhood  did  I  sin 
by  a  vicious  preference.  Two  and  two  make  four, 
was  to  me  an  odious  sing-song  ;  but  the  wooden  horse, 
the  burning  of  Troy,  and  the  ghost  of  Crcusa,  were 
most  enchanting  spectacles  of  vanity.  Yet  why  did  I 
hate  Greek  literature,  when  employed  on  the  same  sort 
of  objects  ?  Homer  is  most  agreeably  trifling  ;  to  me, 
however,  when  a  boy,  he  was  by  no  means  agreeable. 
I  suppose  Virgil  would  be  the  same  to  Grecian  youths, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  learning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Discipline  is  needful  to  overcome  our  peurile 
sloth,  and  this  also  is  a  part  of  thy  government  of  thy 
creatures,  O  God,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  our 
sinful  impetuosity.  From  the  ferulas  of  masters  to 
the  trials  of  martyrs  thy  wholesome  severities  may  be 
traced,  which  tend  to  recal  us  to  thee  from  that  per- 
nicious voluptuousness,  by  which  we  departed  from 
thee. 

Hear,  O  Lord,  my  prayer,  let  not  my  soul  faint  un- 
der thy  discipline,  nor  let  me  faint  in  confessing  to  thee 
thy  mercies,  by  which  thou  hast  delivered  me  from  all 
my  own  evil  ways,  that  thou  mayest  endear  thyself  to 
me,  above  all  the  blandishments,  which  I  was  follow- 
ing, and  that  I  may  love  thee  most  ardently,  and  em- 
brace thy  hand  with  all  my  heart,  that  thou  mayest  free 
me  from  all  temptation  even  to  the  end.  For  lo  !  my 
King  and  my  God,  may  whatever  useful  thing  I  learnt 
when  a  boy,  serve  thee,  may  what  I  speak  and  read 
and  number,  serve  thee,  because  while  I  was  learning 
vain  things,  thou  gavest  me  thy  discipline,  and  in  those 
vain  things  forgavest  the  sins  of  my  delights.  For  in 
them  I  learnt  many  useful  words,  though  they  might 
have  been  learned,  abstracted  from  this  connection 
with  vanity. 
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Alas  !  the  torrent  of  human  custom  !  who  shall  re- 
sist thee  t  How  long  will  it  be,  ere  thou  be  dried  up  ? 
how  long  wilt  thou  roll  the  sons  of  Eve  into  a  great 
and  tempestuous  sea,  which  even  they,  who  have  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  cross,  can  scarce  escape  ?  Have  not 
I  read  in  thee  of  Jove,  at  once  the  thunderer  and  the 
adulterer  ?  What  is  this,  but  to  teach  men  to  call  their 
crimes  no  crimes,  while  they  have  the  sanction  of  gods, 
whom  they  imitate  ?  Terence  introduces  a  profligate 
young  man  justifying  his  lewdness  by  the  example  of 
Jove,  while  he  beholds  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  Jupiter 
and  Danae,*  and  excites  himself  to  lust,  as  by  divine 
tuition.   Shall  he  do  these  things, who  shakes 

HEAVEN  WITH  HIS  THUNDER  ?  And  MAY  NOT  I, 
A    POOR    MORTAL,    DO     THE     SAME?    Yet  I,  my  God, 

now  indulged  by  thy  grace,  to  behold  thee  in  peace, 
learnt  these  things  with  pleasure,  was  delighted  with 
them,  and  was  called  a  boy  of  promising  genius.  The 
motives  of  praise  and  disgrace  then  spurred  on  my 
restless  heart  to  literary  exertions.  What  acclama- 
tions were  made  to  a  puerile  exercise  of  mine  on  a 
particular  occasion  !  Were  not  all  these  things  smoke 
and  wind  ?  Was  there  not  another  way  of  exercising 
my  talents, — in  celebrating  thy  praise  ?  But,  what 
wonder,  that  I  departed  from  thee,  my  God,  when 
men  were  proposed  to  me  as  objects  of  imitation,  who 
would  blush  to  be  detected  in  a  barbarism  or  solecism, 
in  reciting  their  own  actions  though  innocent,  and  at 
the  same  time  might  recite  the  story  of  their  own  lewd- 
ness, not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  commen- 
dation, provided  they  did  so  with  a  copious  and 
elegant  flow  of  diction  ?  O  thou  God  of  long  suffering, 
who  permittest  men  thus  to  affront  thee  !  Wilt  thou 
not  deliver,  from  this  horrible  pit,  the  soul  that  seeks 
thee,  that  thirsts  after  thy  delights,  and  says,  thy 
face,  lord,  will  I  seek  ?  It  was  by  the  darkness 
of  libidinous  affection,  that  the  younger  sont  went  to 

*  Terence  in  Eunuch.  u  Luke  iv 
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a  great  distance  from  thee,  a  gracious  Father  in  be- 
stowing on  him  thy  gifts  ;  and  still  more  gracious  to 
him,  when  returning  in  indigence.  How  studiously 
exact  are  men  in  observing  the  rules  of  letters*  and 
syllables,  while  they  neglect  the  rules  of  eternal  salva- 
tion !  Thou  dwellest  on  high  in  inaccessible  light,  and 
scatterest  penal  blindness  on  unbridled  lusts.  A  man 
shall  seek  the  fame  of  eloquence,  while,  before  the 
crowded  audience,  he  guards  against  the  least  false 
pronunciation,  and  guards  not  at  all  against  the  fiercest 
malevolence  of  his  own  heart  raging  against  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  this  school  did  I  wretchedly  live.  To  please 
men  was  then  to  me  the  height  of  virtue,  whilst  I  saw 
not  the  whirlpool  of  baseness,  in  which  I  was  cast  from 
thine  eyes.  For  what  more  filthy  than  I,  all  this  time, 
deceiving  by  innumerable  falshoods  both  masters  and 
parents  through  the  love  of  play,  and  amusements  ?  I 
even  robbed  the  storehouses  of  my  parents,  either  from 
the  spirit  of  gluttony,  or  to  bestow  things  agreeable  to 
my  play-fellows.  In  my  plays,  I  often  sought  to 
obtain  fraudulent  victories,  overcome  by  the  desire  of 
vain  excellence.  Yet,  what  should  I  dread  so  much 
to  suffer,  or  be  so  ready  to  accuse  in  another,  if  de- 
tected, as  that  very  thing,  which  I  did  to  others ;  in 
which,  however,  if  I  myself  was  detected,  I  was  more 
disposed  to  rage  than  to  submit  ?  Is  this  puerile  inno- 
cence ?  far  from  it,  O  Lord.  Change  the  scene  only 
from  pedagogues  and  masters,  from  nuts  and  balls,  and 
sparrows,  to  prefects,  kings,  gold,  and  estates,  and  you 
see  the  vices  of.men,  just  as  heavier  punishments  suc- 
ceed to  ferulas. 

Still,  O  Lord,  in  my  childhood,  I  have  much  to 
praise  thee  for.  Many,  many  were  thy  gifts  ;  the  sin 
was  mine,  that  I  sought  pleasure,  truth,  and  happiness, 
not  in  thee,  but  in  the  creatures,  and  thence  rushed  into 
pains,  confusions,  and  errors.  I  thank  thee,  O  my 
delight  and  confidence,  for  thy  gifts  ;  but  do  thou  pre- 
serve them  for  me,  and  the  things  which  thou  hast 
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given  me  shall  be  increased  and  perfected,  and  I  shall 
be  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  given  me  to  be  so*. 


BOOK  II. 

I  am  willing  to  record  the  scene  of  baseness  and 
carnal  corruption,  which  I  passed  through  in  my 
youth,  not  that  I  may  love  them,  but  that  I  may  love 
thee,  my  God.  I  do  it  with  the  Jove  of  thy  love,  re- 
collecting my  own  veiy  evil  ways  in  the  bitterness  of 
memory,  that  thou  mayest  be  endeared  to  me,  O  De- 
light that  never  deceives,  Delight  happy  and  secure, 
thou  which  collectest  and  bindest  together  the  dispers- 
ed parts  of  my  broken  soul  :  while  averse  from  thee, 
the  only  God,  I  vanished  into  variety  of  vanities  !f 
For  I  was  inflamed  in  my  youth  to  be  satiated  with  in- 
fernal fires,  and  became  as  rottenness  in  thy  sight, 
while  I  pleased  myself,  and  desired  to  please  the  eyes 
of  men. 

Love  was  my  object ;  but,  by  the  excess  of  passion, 
the  serenity  of  affection  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  lust. 
My  weak  age  was  hurried  along  through  the  whirlpool 
of  flagitiousness.  Thy  displeasure  was  all  the  time- 
embittering  my  soul,  and  I  knew  it  not.     The  noise 

*  It  is  a  very  unjust  surmise  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  infer  from  Augustine'?, 
unwillingness  to  learn  Greek,  that  he  never  attained  the  knowledge  of 
that  language  ;  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  doubtless  a  person  of  un- 
common quickness  of  parts.  His  sloth  and  other  vicious  practires  in 
childhood  were,  I  suppose,  such  as  are  common  to  children.  But  few 
are  disposed  to  look  on  them  as  serious  evils.  To  Augustine's  mind  the) 
appeared  what  they  were,  the  marks  of  an  apostate  nature.  Though, 
since  the  destruction  of  pagan  idolatry,  there  is  by  no  means  the  same 
danger  of  reading  classic  authors,  yet  how  justly  blamable  is  the  practice 
of  leading  boys  so  much  to  lewd  poets,  instead  of  acquainting  them  with 
the  more  solid  excellences  of  many  prose  authors ! — A  just  selection  of 
the  most  innocent  and  useful  authors,  and  an  assiduous  comparison  of 
their  sentiments  with  those  of  Christianity  all  along,  will  not  only  guard 
against  the  poison  of  the  classics,  but  instruct  youth  in  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  revelation  ;  and  school-masters,  as  well  as  children,  may 
learn,  in  what  we  have  seen,  just  matter  of  rebuke  for  exalting  literary 
above  moral  excellence. 

■("The  beautiful  thought,  thus  diffusively  expressed  in  our  author's 
usual  manner,  is  happily  painted  in  a  single  word  by  the  Psalmist,  r  m  te 
my  heart  to  fear  thy  name-    Ps.  Ixxxvi  11. 
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Of  my  carnal  chains,  and  the  punishment  of  my  pride 
rendered  me  deaf  to  thy  voice  ;  I  went  far  from  thee  ; 
thou  sufferedst  it :  I  was  tossed  and  agitated-,  and  I 
overflowed  with  the  ebullitions  of  lewdness,  and  thou 
wast  silent,  O  my  too  tardy  joy !  At  that  time  thou 
wast  silent,  and  I  wandered  deeply  from  thee  among 
many  barren  seeds  of  woes,  in  a  state  of  proud  degra- 
dation, and  restless  weariness.  Thy  Omnipotence  is 
not  far  from  us,  even  when  we  are  very  far  from  thee  ; 
I  might  have  heard  thy  voice,  recommending  a  single 
life  devoted  to  God,  allowing  indeed  matrimony,  and 
frowning  on  lewdness.*"  But  I  burst  all  legal  bonds, 
yet  escaped  not  thy  scourges  ; — who  of  mortals  can  ? 
For  thou  wast  always  present,  severely  merciful,  mik- 
ing all  my  unlawful  delights  with  bitter  alloys,  that  I 
might  seek  for  pleasure  without  alloy  or  obstacle,  and 
not  be  able  to  find  the  possibility  of  this,  but  in  thee, 
thee  I  say,  O  Lord,  who  connectest  pain  with  the 
breach  of  thy  laws,  and  smitest  that  thou  may  est  heal, 
and  slay  est  us,  that  we  may  not  die  from  thee.  Where 
was  I,  and  how  long  did  I  live  in  exile  from  thy  house, 
in  that  sixteenth  year  of  my  age,  when  the  madness  of 
lust  seized  me  altogether,  and  I  willingly  suffered  the 
reins  to  be  struck  out  of  my  hands  ?  To  the  disgrace 
of  our  nature,  this  species  of  lust  is  every  where  toler- 
ated, though  forbidden  by  thy  laws.f  My  friends 
took  no  pains  to  bridle  me  by  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  marriage  ;  their  anxiety  was,  that  I  should  acquire 
the  arts  and  graces  of  eloquence. 

That  year  I  had  vacation  from  my  studies,  being  re- 
turned from  Madaura,  a  neighbouring  city,  where  1  had 
begun  to  learn  oratory,  to  my  father's  house  at  Ta- 
gasta.  He,  with  a  spirit  above  his  circumstances,  for 
he  was  but  a  poor  freeman  of  the  town  just  mentioned, 
determined  to  send  me  to  Carthage,  that  I  might  have 

*  1  Cor.  vii. 
f  Would  to  God,  that  this  were  not  the  case  in  christian  countriesy  as 
well  as  pagan  !  If  the  reader  feel  himself  inclined  to  treat  with  levity  the 
serious  manner  in  which  juvenile  vices  are  treated  by  the  author,  he  will, 
when  better  informed  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  condemn  his  own  taste,  not 
that  of  Augustine.  The  same  contrast  may  be  extended  to  the  case  ct 
liis  theft  which  follows. 
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the  greatest  advantages  for  proficiency.  Why  do  I 
relate  these  things  before  thee,  my  God,  to  my  fellow 
creatures,  the  few  of  them,  who  may  read  these  lines  ? 
That  both  I  and  they  may  consider,  out  of  how  great 
a  depth  it  behoves  us  to  cry  to  thee.  And  what  is 
nearer  than  thine  ears,  if  the  heart  confide  in  thee,  and 
the  life  flow  from  faith  ?  Who  did  not  then  extol  the 
noble  spirit  of  my  father,  laying  out  so  much  money 
on  the  education  of  his  son  ;  a  spirit,  so  much  superior 
to  that  of  many  much  richer  citizens,  who  had  not  the 
heart  to  send  their  sons  to  Carthage  ?  while  yet  he  had 
no  concern  in  what  manner  I  grew  up  to  thee.  Wheth- 
er I  was  chaste  or  not,  cost  him  no  thought,  provided 
I  was  eloquent.  In  this  year  of  vacation  my  passions 
were  rampant  without  controul.  This  pleased  my 
father,  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  expressed  his 
pleasure  on  the  occasion  to  my  mother.  She  had  late- 
ly begun  to  feel  thy  holy  love,  and  had  been  washed  in 
the  laver  of  regeneration.  He  was  a  catechumen  in 
profession.  Instantly,  she  conceived  a  pious  trepida- 
tion on  my  account.  My  God,  thou  spakest  to  me  by 
her,  and  warnedst  me  strongly  against  the  ways  of  vice. 
Thy  voice  in  her  I  despised,  and  thought  it  to  be  only 
the  voice  of  a  woman,  which  made  not  the  least  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  So  blinded  was  I,  that  I  should 
have  blushed  to  be  thought  less  wicked  than  my  com- 
panions, and  even  invented  false  stories  of  my  sinful 
exploits,  to  obtain  their  commendation.  My  pious 
parent  was  prevented  from  encouraging  me  to  marry, 
because  she  thought  the  usual  studies,  which  I  was 
now  to  enter  upon,  might  be  serviceable  to  promote 
in  me  the  work  of  true  religion.  My  father  thought 
little  of  thee,  much  of  his  son,  in  vain  expectations. 
Thus,  while  they  both  were  too  anxious  for  my  literary 
improvements,  I  made  progress  in  vice,  and  shut  my- 
self up  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  so  as  to  bar  up,  against 
myself,  the  admission  of  thy  truth  as  much  as  possible. 
Thy  law  certainly  punishes  theft,  O  Lord,  and  so 
does  the  law*  written  in  the  hearts  of  men.     Foi\ 

•  fie  means  the  voice  of  natural  conscience-    See  Rom.  ii.  15. 
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what  thief  can  bear  another  ?  Yet,  compelled  by  no 
want,  I  deliberately  committed  theft  ;  through  the 
wantonness  of  iniquity,  and  the  contempt  of  justice. 
It  was  not  the  effect  of  the  theft,  but  the  sin  itself  which 
I  wished  to  enjoy.  There  was  a  pear-tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  my  father's  vineyard,  loaded  with  fruit, 
though  not  of  the  most  tempting  kind.  At  dead  of 
night,  in  company  with  some  profligate  youths,  I  plun- 
dered the  tree  ;  the  spoil  was  principally  thrown  to  the 
hogs  :  for  I  had  abundance  of  better  fruit  at  home. 
Behold  my  heart,  my  God,  behold  my  heart,  which 
thou  hast  pitied  in  its  deep  abyss  of  sin.  What  did  I 
mean,  that  I  should  be  gratuitously  wicked  ?  I  loved 
destruction  itself.  In  the  common  course  of  wicked- 
ness men  have  some  end  in  view.  Even  Cataline  him- 
self loved  not  his  crimes,  but  something  else,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  perpetrated  them.  We  are  deceived 
by  appearances  of  good,  embracing  the  shadows,  while 
we  follow  our  own  lusts,  instead  of  seeking  the  sub- 
stance, which  is  only  in  thee.  Thus  the  soul  commits 
fornication,  when  it  is  turned  from  thee,  and  seeks  out 
of  thee,  that  pleasure,  honour,  power,  wealth,  or  wis- 
dom, which  it  never  will  find  in  its  genuine  purity,  till 
it  return  to  thee.  All,  who  remove  themselves  far 
from  thee,  and  set  up  themselves  in  opposition,  per- 
versely imitate  some  attribute  of  God  ;  though  even 
by  such  imitation  they  own  thee  to  be  the  Creator  of 
the  universe.  This  is  the  general  nature  of  sin.  It 
deceives  by  some  fictitious  shadow  of  that  good,  which 
in  God  alone  is  to  be  found.  But  what  vicious  or  per- 
verse imitation  of  my  Lord  was  there  in  my  theft  ?  I 
can  conceive  none,  unless  it  be  the  pleasure  of  act- 
ing arbitrarily  and  with  impunity  against  law  ;  a  dark 
similitude  of  Omnipotence.  O  rottenness  !  O  mon- 
ster of  life,  and  profundity  of  death  !  Could  I  delight 
in  what  was  not  lawful,  merely  on  that  account,  be~ 
cause  it  was  not  lawful  ?  What  reward  shall  I  give  to 
the  Lord,  that  I  can  now  recollect  these  things  without 
fear  of  damnation  ?  I  will  love  and  bless  thee,  Lord, 
because  thou  hast  pardoned  such  horrible  evils.     I  im- 
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pute  it  to  thy  grace  that  thou  hast  melted  my  sins  as 
ice  is  melted.  I  impute  also  to  thy  grace  my  exemption 
from  those  evils,  which  I  have  not  committed.  For  of 
what  was  I  not  capable,  who  loved  even  gratuitous 
wickedness  ?  I  am  sensible,  that  all  is  forgiven,  not  only 
the  evils  which  I  have  actually  committed,  but  also  those 
evils  which  by  thy  guidance  I  have  been  kept  from 
committing.  He  who,  called  by  thee,  hath  avoided  the 
evils  which  he  hears  me  confessing,  should  not  deride 
me  a  poor  patient  healed  by  the  physician,  since  he 
himself  is  indebted  to  the  same  Benefactor  for  his 
health,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  for  his  being  afflict- 
ed with  a  less  degree  of  sickness. 

O  the  unsearchable  seduction  of  pernicious  friend- 
ship, the  avidity  of  doing  mischief  from  sport,  the 
pleasure  of  making  others  suffer,  and  this  without 
any  distinct  workings  either  of  avarice  or  of  revenge  ! 
Let  us  go,  let  us  do  it,  and  we  are  ashamed  to  appear 
defective  in  impudence.  Who  can  unfold  to  me  the 
intricacies  of  this  knot  of  wickedness  ?  It  is  filthy,  I 
will  pry  no  more  into  it,  I  will  not  see  it.  Thee  will 
I  chuse,  O  righteousness  and  innocence,  light  honour- 
able indeed,  and  satiety  insatiable  !  With  thee  is  per- 
fect rest,  and  life  without  perturbation.  He  who  en- 
ters into  thee,  enters  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  and  shall 
not  fear,  and  shall  be  in  the  best  situation  in  thee,  the 
best.  I  departed  from  thee,  and  erred,  my  God,  too 
devious  from  thy  stability  in  my  youth,  and  became  to 
myself  a  region  of  desolation. 


BOOK  III. 

I  came  to  Carthage  surrounded  with  flagitious  lusts. 
After  thee,  O  my  God,  the  true  bread  of  life,  I  hun- 
gred  not  ;  and  though  famished  with  real  indigence, 
and  longing  after  that  which  satisfieth  not,  I  had  no 
desire  for  incorruptible  aliment,  not  because  I  was  full 
of  it  :  for  the  more  empty  I  was,  the  more  fastidious  I 
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grew.  My  mind  was  sickly ;  having  no  resources 
within,  she  threw  herself  out  of  herself  to  be  carried 
away  by  intemperate  appetite.  My  sordid  passions, 
however,  were  gilded  over  with  the  decent  and  plausi- 
ble appearances  of  love  and  friendship.  Foul  and  base 
as  I  was,  I  affected  the  reputation  of  liberal  and  polite 
humanity.  I  rushed  into  the  lusts  with  which  I  desir- 
ed to  be  captivated.  My  God,  my  mercy,  with  how 
great  bitterness,  and  yet  how  kindly,  didst  thou  mix 
that  sweetness,  by  which  I  was  miserably  enslaved, 
and  beaten  with  all  the  iron  rods  of  envy,  suspicion, 
fear,  indignation,  and  quarrelling.  The  spectacles  of 
the  theatre  now  hurried  me  away,  full  of  the  images  of 
my  miseries,  and  fomentations  of  my  fire. 

The  arts  of  the  Forum  now  engaged  my  ambition  ; 
the  more  fraudulent,  the  more  laudable.  Pride  and 
arrogance  now  elated  my  soul,  though  I  was  far  from 
approving  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the  men  called 
eversores,  who  made  a  practice  of  disturbing  mod- 
est pleaders,  and  confounding  their  minds  by  riots. 
Amidst  these  things,  in  that  imbecility  of  judgment 
which  attends  youth,  I  studied  the  books  of  eloquence 
with  the  most  ardent  desire  of  vain  glory,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  reading  dipped  into  the  Hortensius  of 
Cicero,  which  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  This  book  was  the  instrument  of  effect- 
ing a  remarkable  change  in  my  views.  I  suddenly 
gave  up  the  fantastic  hope  of  reputation  by  eloquence, 
and  felt  a  most  ardent  thirst  after  wisdom.  In  the 
mean  time  I  was  maintained  at  Carthage  at  my  moth- 
er's expense,  being  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age, 
my  father  being  dead  two  years  before.  How  did  I 
long,  my  God,  to  fly  from  earthly  things  to  thee,  and 
I  knew  not  vdiat  thou  wert  doing  with  me.  And  at 
that  time,  O  light  of  my  heart,  thou  knowest,  though 
I  was  unacquainted  with  the  apostolical  admonition, 

TAKE   HEED,   LEST   ANY   MAN    SPOIL    YOU    THROUGH 

philosophy  and  vain  deceit  ;*  that  this  was  the 

s  Colo??  ii 
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sole  object  of  my  delight  in  the  Ciceronian  volume, 
that  I  was  vehemently  excited  by  it  to  seek  for  wis- 
dom, not  in  this  or  that  sect,  but  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found.  And  the  only  thing  which  damped  my  zeal 
was,  that  the  name  of  Christ  was  not  there,  that  pre- 
cious name,  which  from  my  mother's  milk  I  had  learn- 
ed to  reverence.  And,  whatever  was  without  this 
name,  however  just,  and  learned,  and  polite,  could  not 
wholly  carry  away  my  heart.  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  apply  my  mind  to  the  holy  scriptures  to  see  what 
they  were ;  and  now  I  see  the  whole  subject  was  im- 
penetrable to  the  proud,  low  in  appearance,  sublime 
in  substance,  and  veiled  with  mysteries  ;  and  my  frame 
of  heart  was  such  as  to  exclude  me  from  it,  nor  could 
I  stoop  to  take  its  yoke  upon  me.  I  had  not  these 
sensations  when  I  attended  to  the  scriptures,  but  they 
appeared  to  me  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
dignity  of  Cicero.  My  pride  was  disgusted  with  their 
manner,  and  my  penetration  could  not  enter  into  their 
meaning.*  It  is  true,  those,  who  are  content  to  be 
little  children,  find  by  degrees  an  illumination  of  their 
souls,  but  I  disdained  to  be  a  child,  and,  elated  with 
pride,  imagined  myself  to  be  possessed  of  manly  wis- 
dom. 

In  this  situation  I  fell  in  with  the  Manichees,  men, 
who  had  in  their  mouths  the  mere  sound  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  always  talking  of  the 
truth,  the  truth,  and  yet  formed  the  most  absurd 
opinions  of  the  works  of  nature,  on  which  subjects  the 
heathen  philosophers  far  excelled  them.  O  truth,  how 
eagerly  did  I  pant  after  thee,  which  they  repeated  con- 
tinually with  their  mouths,  and  in  many  huge  volumes  ! 
But  they  taught  me  to  look  for  my  God  in  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  also  in  a  number  of  splendid  phantisies 
of  their  own  creation, f      I  endeavoured  to  feed  on 


*  An  excellent  description  of  the  usual  effect  of  a  little  scriptural 
:-tudy  on  a  proud  mind,  which,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  is  given  up 
to  judicial  infatuation  and  specious  delusion  in  some  way  or  other. 

f  The  Manichees,  so  called  from  Manes  their  founder,  had  existed 
•ibout  an  hundred  years.    It  would  not  be  wnrth  while  to  notice  them  at 

Vol.  II,  39 
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these  vanities,  but  they  being  not  my  God  though  I 
supposed  so,  I  was  not  nourished,  but  exhausted, 
How  far  did  I  wander  then  from  thee  excluded  even 

FROM    THE    HUSKS    WHICH     THE    SWINE    DII>    EAT  ! 

For,  the  fables  of  the  poets,  which  I  did  not  believe, 
though  I  was  entertained  with  them,  were  preferable 
to  the  absurdities  of  these  lovers  of  truth.  Alas  !  alas  I 
by  what  steps  was  I  led  to  the  depths  of  hell !  Panting 
after  truth,  I  sought  thee,  my  God,  not  in  intellectual, 
but  in  carnal  speculation  ;  but  I  confess  to  thee,  who 
didst  compassionate  my  misery,  even  while  I  was  har- 
dened against  thee.  The  Manichees  seduced  me, 
partly  with  their  subtil  and  captious  questions  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  evil,  partly  with  their  blasphemies 
against  the  Old  Testament  saints.*  I  did  not  then 
understand  that,  though  the  divine  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  be  immutable  in  the  abstract,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour  be  ever  indispensably  neces- 
sary, yet  that  there  were  particular  acts  of  duty  adapt- 
ed to  the  times  and  seasons  and  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  which,  abstracted  from  such  consid- 
erations, would  be  unlawful.  In  much  ignorance  I  at 
that  time  derided  thy  holy  servants,  and  was  justly 
exposed  to  believe  most  ridiculous  absurdities.  And 
thou  sentest  thy  hand  from  above,  and  freedst  me  from 
this  depth  of  evil,  while  my  mother  prayed  for  me, 
more  solicitous  on  account  of  the  death  of  my  soul, 
than  other  parents  for  the  death  of  the  body.    She  was 

all,  were  it  not  for  their  connexion  with  the  life  of  Augustine.  Like  most 
of  the  ancient  heretics,  they  abounded  in  senseless  whims  not  worthy  of 
any  solicitous  explanation.  This  they  had  in  common  with  the  pagan 
philosophers,  that  they  supposed  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  material,  and 
to  penetrate  all  nature.  Their  grand  peculiarity  was  to  admit  of  two 
independent  principles,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  in  order  to  solve  the  ar- 
duous question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  Like  all  heretics,  they 
made  a  great  parade  of  seeking  truth  with  liberal  impartiality,  and  were 
thus  qualified  to  deceive  unwary  spirits,  who,  suspecting  their  own  im- 
becility of  judgment,  the  last  thing  in  the  world,  and  regardless  of  the 
word  of  God  and  hearty  prayer,  have  no  idea  of  attaining  religious  knowl- 
edge by  any  other  method  than  by  natural  reason. 

*  The  Manichees  objected  to  the  characters  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  David,  &c.  on  account  of  various  actions  allowed  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  their  times,  but  forbidden  under  the  New  Testament,  and 
thence  formed  an  argument  against  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament 
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favoured  with  a  dream,  by  which  thou  comfortcdst  her 
soul  with  hope  of  my  recovery.  She  saw  herself  stand- 
ing on  a  wooden  rule,  and  a  person  coming  to  her, 
who  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  affliction,  and  on  being 
answered,  that  it  was  on  my  account,  he  charged  her 
lo  be  confident,  that  where  she  was,  there  also  I  should 
be.  On  which  she  beheld  me  standing  by  her  on  the 
same  wooden  rule.  Whence  was  this  but  from  thee, 
gracious  Omnipotent !  who  takest  care  of  each  and  all 
of  us,  as  of  single  persons  ?  When  she  related  this  to 
me,  I  endeavoured  to  evade  the  force  of  it,  by  observ- 
ing that  it  might  mean  to  exhort  her  to  be  what  I  was  ; 
without  hesitation  she  replied,  it  was  not  said,  where 
he  is,  there  thou  shalt  be,  but  where  thou  art,  there  he 
shall  be.  Her  prompt  answer  made  a  stronger  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  than  the  dream  itself.  For  nine 
years,  while  I  was  rolling  in  the  slime  of  sin,  often  at- 
tempting to  rise,  and  still  sinking  deeper,  did  she  in 
vigorous  hope  persist  in  incessant  prayer.  I  remem- 
ber also,  that  she  intreated  a  certain  bishop  to  under- 
take to  reason  me  out  of  my  errors.  He  was  a  person 
not  backward  to  attempt  this,  where  he  found  a  docile 
subject.  "  But  your  son,"  says  he,  "  is  too  much 
elated  at  present,  and  carried  away  with  the  pleasing 
novelty  of  his  error,  to  regard  any  arguments,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  puzzling  many  ig- 
norant persons  with  his  captious  questions.  Let  him 
alone  ;  only  continue  praying  to  the  Lord  for  him  ; 
he  will,  m  the  course  of  his  study,  discover  his  error. 
I  myself,  perverted  by  my  mother,  was  once  a  Mani- 
chee,  and  read  almost  all  their  books,  and  yet  at  length 
was  convinced  of  my  error,  without  the  help  of  any 
disputant."  All  this  satisfied  not  my  anxious  parent ; 
with  floods  of  tears  she  persisted  in  her  request,  when 
at  last  he,  a  little  out  of  temper  on  account  of  her  im- 
portunity, said,  "  Be  gone,  good  woman  ;  it  is  not 
possible,  that  a  child  of  such  tears  should  perish." 
She  has  often  told  me  since,  that  this  answer  impressed 
her  mind  like  a  voice  fro  m  heaven. 
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BOOK  IV, 

For  the  space  of  nine  years,  from  the  nineteenth -to 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  my  age,  I  lived  deceived 
and  deceiving  others,  seducing  men  into  various  lusts, 
openly  by  what  they  are  called  the  liberal  arts,  and  se- 
cretly by  a  false  religion  ;  in  the  former  proud,  in  the 
latter  superstitious,  in  all  things  seeking  vain  glory, 
even  to  theatrical  applauses  and  contentious  contests  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  dismal  picture,  a  slave  to  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh.  So  infatuated  was  I  with  the  Manichean 
follies,  that  I  drew  my  friends  into  them,  and  with 
them  practised  the  impieties  of  the  sect.  The  arro- 
gant may  despise  me,  and  all  who  have  never  felt  a 
salutary  work  of  self-humiliation  from  thee,  my  God. 
But  I  would  confess  to  thee  my  own  disgraces  for  thy 
glory.  What  am  I,  left  to  myself,  but  a  guide  rashly 
conducting  others  down  a  precipice  ?  and  when  I  am 
in  a  better  state,  what  am  I  but  an  infant  sucking 
thy  milk,  and  enjoying  thee,  the  bread  that  perisheth 
not  ?  and  what  is  any  man,  since  he  is  flesh  ?  Let  the 
proud  and  strong  despise  us  ;  but  we  weak  and  poor 
would  confess  to  thee. 

At  this  time  I  maintained  myself  by  teaching  rheto- 
ric ;  and  without  fraud  I  taught  my  scholars,  not  how 
to  oppress  the  innocent,  but  sometimes  how  to  vindi 
cate  the  guilty.  I  lived  also  with  one  woman,  but 
without  matrimony.  At  this  time  I  ceased  not  also 
to  consult  astrologers,  nor  could  I  be  induced  by  the 
arguments  of  a  very  sensible  physician,  nor  by  the 
admonitions  of  my  excellent  friend  Nebridius,  to  re- 
ject these  follies. 

While  I  was  teaching  rhetoric  in  this  manner  in  my 
native  town,  I  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  young  man 
of  my  own  age,  a  school-fellow  and  companion  from 
infancy.  Indeed  there  is  no  true  friendship,  except 
thou  cement  it  among  those  who  cleave  to  thee,  through 
the  love  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  given  to  us*    But  it  was  a  friendship  too 
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eweet,  inflamed  by  the  fervour  of  similar  studies.  Foi 
I  had  drawn  him  aside  from  the  true  faith,  which  he 
held  not  in  a  deep  and  genuine  manner,  into  the  Ma- 
nichean  follies,  on  account  of  which  my  mother  be- 
wailed me.    And  lo  !  thou  who  pursuest  thy  fugitives, 

0  God  of  vengeance  and  source  of  mercies,  and  con- 
vertest  us  to  thyself  by  wonderful  methods,  lo  !  thou 
Temovedst  him  from  this  life,  when  I  had  scarce  enjoy- 
ed his  friendship  a  year,  after  my  return  to  Tagasta. 
While  he  lay  a  long  time  senseless  in  a  fever,  and  his 
life  was  despaired  of,  he  was  baptized  without  his  own 
knowledge,  a  thing  which  I  regarded  with  great  in- 
difference, as  not  doubting  but  he  would  retain  my 
instructions  which  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind, 
rather  than  that  which  had  been  applied  to  his  body, 
when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  matter.  However,  against 
all  expectation,  he  recovered.  As  soon  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him,  I  attempted  to 
turn  into  ridicule  his  late  baptism,  in  which  I  expected 
his  concurrence.  But  he  dreaded  me  as  an  enemy, 
and  with  wonderful  freedom  suddenly  admonished 
me,  that  if  I  would  be  his  friend,  I  should  drop  the 
subject.  Confounded  at  this  unexpected  behaviour,  I 
deferred  the  conversation,  till  he  should  be  thoroughly 
recovered.  But  he  was  removed  from  my  madness, 
that  he  might  be  saved  with  thee  to  my  consolation  ; 
after  a  few  days  the  fever  returned  and  he  died.  How- 
miserable  was  my  life  !  my  country  was  a  punishment, 
my  father's  house  a  wonderful  infelicity,  and  whatever 

1  had  enjoyed  in  common  with  him,  without  him  was 
torment  itself.  I  found  I  could  now  no  longer  sayv 
He  will  come  shortly,  as  I  was  wont  to  do.  If  I  said, 
hope  in  God,  my  soul  refused ;  for  the  man  whom  J 
had  lost  was  an  object  preferable  to  the  phantasm,*  on 
which  I  was  bid  to  fix  my  hopes.  Weeping  alone  was 
sweet  to  me,  and  supplied  the  absence  of  my  friend. 

Wretched  I  now  was,  and  WTetched  is  every  soul 
that  is  bound  by  the  friendship  of  mortal  things.     Be- 

*  He  means  the  fantastic  idea  of  God,  which  as  a  Manichee  he  had 
embraced. 
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hold  my  heart,  my  God  ;  O  my  hope,  who  cleansest 
me  from  the  contagion  of  such  affections,  and  directest 
my  eyes  to  thee,  and  pluckest  my  feet  out  of  the  net. 
O  madness  !  not  knowing  how  to  love  men  as  men  ! — 

0  foolish  man  !  bearing  with  no  moderation  the  lot  of 
humanity  !  The  load  of  misery  burdened  me,  which  I 
knew  thou  alone  couldst  cure  ;  but  I  was  unwilling 
and  impotent,  because  when  I  thought  of  thee,  I  had 
only  a  shadowy  idol  before  me.  If  I  attempted  to 
throw  my  burden  on  thee,  it  returned  upon  myself,  as 

1  found  nothing  that  would  support  it.  I  fled  however 
from  my  country,  and  came  to  Carthage. 

Time,  other  objects,  and  other  friendships,  gradually 
lessened  my  sorrow.  But  happy  is  he  who  loves  thee, 
and  his  friend  in  thee,  and  his  enemy  for  thy  sake. 
For,  he  alone  loses  no  friend,  to  whom  all  are  dear  in 
him  who  is  never  lost,  and  who  is  he  but  our  God, 
who  made  and  fills  heaven  and  earth  ?  None  loses 
thee,  but  he  who  lets  thee  go  ;  and  he  who  dismisses 
thee,  whither  does  he  fly,  but  from  thee  propitious, 
to  thee  averse  ?  God  of  power  !  turn  us,  and  shew 
thy  face,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For,  wherever  the 
soul  of  man  turns  itself,  it  fixes  upon  sorrow,  except 
in  thee.  Be  not  vain,  my  soul,  and  deaf  in  the  ear  of 
the  heart  through  the  tumult  of  vanity.  The  word 
cries,  that  thou  shouldst  return,  and  there  is  rest. 
There  with  God  fix  thy  mansion,  there  intrust  what- 
ever thou  hast,  my  soul,  at  least  when  fatigued  with 
fallacies.  If  souls  please  thee,  love  them  in  God,  and 
carry  them  with  thee  to  him  as  many  as  thou  canst, 
and  say  to  them,  let  us  love  him,  he  made  these  things, 
and  he  is  not  far  off.  The  good  ye  love  is  from  him, 
but  it  will  deservedly  be  bitter,  if  ye  love  it  unjustly, 
deserting  him.  Ye  seek  a  happy  life  :  our  life  de- 
scended hither,  and  bore  our  death,  and  destroyed  it 
from  the  abundance  of  his  own  life.  After  his  descent 
will  ye  not  ascend  and  live  ?  But  why  ascend,  since 
ye  are  too  high  already  ?  Come  down,  that  ye  may  as- 
cend to  God.  For  by  rising  up  against  him  ye  have 
fallen.    Tell  them  these  things,  that  they  may  weep, 
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and  so  take  them  with  thee  to  God,  because  thou  say- 
est  these  things  from  his  spirit,  if  the  fire  of  his  love 
burn  in  thee. 

I  made  approaches  to  thee,  and  thou  repelledst  me, 
because  thou  resisted  the  proud  ;  and  what  was  proud- 
er than  to  assert,  that  I  was  naturally  what  thou  art  ?* 
Alas  !  of  what  avail  was  it,  that  I  understood  the  logic 
of  Aristotle  and  what  are  called  the  liberal  arts,  while  I 
had  my  back  to  the  light,  and  to  those  things  which 
really  illuminate  the  face  ?  I  had,  it  is  true,  a  facility 
of  comprehension,  and  acuteness  in  argumentation, 
thy  gift,  but  I  sacrificed  not  thence  to  thee.  Hence 
they  were  to  me  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing.  Yet,  all 
this  time,  I  looked  on  thee  as  an  immense  lucid  body, 
of  which  I  myself  was  a  fragment.  How  much  better 
was  it  with  thy  children  of  more  tardy  genius,  who 
did  not  recede  from  thy  nest,  but  were  fledged  and 
grew  up  in  safety  in  thy  church,  and  nourished  the 
wings  of  love  with  the  aliment  of  sound  faith  !  O  Lord 
our  God,  let  us  trust  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 
"  Do  thou  carry  us  to  hoary  hairs,  "f  When  thou  art 
our  strength,  we  have  strength  ;  our  own  is  weakness. 

BOOK  V. 

Receive  the  sacrifice  of  my  confessions,  and  heal 
all  my  bones,  that  they  may  say,  Lord,  who  is  like 
unto  thee  ?  The  heart,  that  is  shut  against  thee,  ex- 
cludes not  thine  eye,  nor  does  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts  repel  thine  hand,  but  thou  dissolvest  it  when 
thou  pleasest,  in  compassion  or  in  vengeance,  and  none 
can  hide  himself  from  thy  flame.  But  may  my  soul 
praise  thee,  that  it  may  love  thee,  and  confess  to  thee 
thy  compassions,  that  it  may  praise  thee  !  Let  men  be 
converted  and  seek  thee,  and  behold,  thou  art  there  in 
the  heart  of  those  who  confess  to  thee,  and  cast  them- 

*  In  this  blasphemy  the  Manichees  followed  the  pagan  philosophers. 
They  had  no  idea,  also,  that  God  was  a  spirit.     Hence  our  author's  long 
conflict,  before  he  could  form  a  spiritual  idea  of  God. 
f  Isaiah  xlvi.  4. 
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•selves  upon  thee,  and  in  thy  bosom  deplore  their  evil 
ways ;  and  thou  in  mercy  wilt  wipe  their  tears,  that 
they  may  deplore  still  more,  and  rejoice  in  tears,  be- 
cause thou,  Lord,  refreshest  and  comfortest  them. 

In  the  sight  of  my  God  I  will  give  an  account  of 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  my  age.  A  Manichee  bishop 
named  Faustus,  had  now  come  to  Carthage,  a  great 
snare  of  the  Devil,  and  many  were  enchanted  by  his 
eloquence,  which  though  I  could  not  but  commend,  I 
yet  distinguished  from  truth.  Report  had  represented 
him  as  a  very  liberal  and  accomplished  scholar.  And 
as  I  had  read  many  things  of  the  philosophers,  I  com- 
pared them  with  the  tedious  fables  of  the  Manichees, 
and  found  the  former  more  probable.  Thou  regard- 
est,  Lord,  the  humble  ;  the  proud  thou  beholdest  afar 
off.  No  doubt  the  foretelling  of  eclipses,  and  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  philosophical  sciences  in  secular  things,  though 
in  their  pride  they  departed  far  from  thee.  Unhappy 
is  that  man  who  knows  all  these  things,  and  knows  not 
thee  ;  but  blessed  is  he,  who  knows  thee,  though  he 
knows  not  all  these  things.  But  he,  who  knows  both 
thee  and  them,  is  not  happier  on  their  account,  but  on 
account  of  thee  alone  is  happy,  if  knowing  thee  he 
glorify  thee  as  God,  and  be  thankful,  and  be  not  vain 
in  his  imaginations.  For,  as  he  is  in  a  better  situation, 
who  knows  how  to  possess  a  tree,  and  is  thankful  to 
thee  for  the  use  of  it,  though  he  knows  neither  its 
height  nor  breadth,  than  he  who  measures  it,  and 
counts  all  its  branches,  and  neither  possesses  it,  nor 
knows  nor  has  learned  his  Creator ;  so  the  believer, 
whose  property  all  the  riches  of  the  world  are,  and 

WHO      HAVING      NOTHING,      YET      POSSESSES       ALL 

things,  by  cleaving  to  thee,  whom  ail  things  serve,  is 
indisputably  better  than  the  most  knowing  natural  phi- 
losopher upon  earth,  who  lives  in  the  neglect  of  thee.* 

*  An  excellent  comparison  between  the  state  of  an  illiterate  believer, 
who  feeds  on  Christ  by  faith,  and  that  of  an  accomplished  man  of  science, 
even  of  one  skilled  in  speculative  theology  among  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  destitute  of  spiritual  fife. 
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Yet  the  rashness  of  the  Manichee  writer,  who  un- 
dertook to  write  of  astronomy,  though  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  scienee,  is  inexcusable,  especially  as  lie 
pretended  that  the  Holy  Ghost  resided  pcrsonulh  in 
him.  The  ignorance  of  a  believer,  in  such  subjects  is 
very  excusable  ;  even  if  he  fancy  his  mistaken  notions 
in  natural  philosophy  to  be  branches  of  religion.  But 
who  can  bear  to  hear  a  pretender  to  infallible  inspira- 
tion venting  absurdities  on  the  works  of  nature  ?  Here 
then  I  had  my  doubts  concerning  the  divinity  of  Ma- 
nicheism,  and  in  vain  proposed  them  to  those  of  the 
sect  whom  I  met  with.  "  You  must  wait  till  the  all- 
accomplished  Faustus  comes  to  Carthage,"  was  all  the 
answer  I  received.  On  his  arrival  I  found  him  an 
agreeable  speaker,  and  one  who  could  deliver  their 
dotages  in  a  more  persuasive  tone.  But  by  this  time 
I  was  surfeited  with  these  subjects,  and  I  had  been 
taught  by  thee,  my  God,  who  hast  instructed  me  mar- 
vellously, but  secretly,  that  style  and  manner,  however 
excellent,  were  not  the  same  things  as  sound  argu- 
ment. The  address,  indeed,  the  pathos,  the  propriety 
of  language,  and  facility  of  expression  in  clothing  his 
sentiments  delighted  me  ;  but  my  mind  was  unsatis- 
fied. The  proofs  of  ignorance  in  science,  which  I  saw 
in  Manicheism,  connected  with  pretensions  to  infalli- 
bility, staggered  my  mind  with  respect  to  their  whole 
system.  On  freely  conversing  with  him,  I  found  him 
possessed  of  an  ingenuous  frankness,  more  valuable 
than  all  the  subjects  of  my  investigation.  He  owned 
his  ignorance  in  all  philosophy,  and  left  me  convinced 
of  it.  Grammar  alone,  and  some  Ciceronian  and  other 
classical  furniture,  made  up  his  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  supplied  him  with  a  copiousness  of  diction,  which 
received  additional  ornament  from  his  natural  vivacity 
of  imagination.  My  hope  of  discovering  truth  was 
now  at  an  end.  I  remained  still  a  Manichee,  because 
I  despaired  of  succeeding  better  on  any  other  plan. 
Thus  that  same  Faustus,  who  had  been  the  snare  of 
death  to  many,  was  the  first  who  relaxed  my  fetters, 
though  contrary  to  his  own  intention.     Thy  hands, 

Vol.  II.  40 
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my  God,  m  the  secret  of  thy  providence,  forsook  not 
my  soul :  day  and  night  the  prayers  of  my  mother 
came  up  before  thee,  and  thou  wroughtest  upon  me 
in  ways  marvellous  indeed,  but  secret.  Thou  didst 
it,  my  God.  For  man's  goings  are  from  the 
Lord  :  and  who  affords  salvation  but  thy  hand,  which 
restores  what  thou  hast  made  ?  It  was  from  thy  influ- 
ence, that  I  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Rome  to  teach, 
instead  of  Carthage.  The  deep  recesses  of  thy  wis- 
dom and  mercy  must  be  confessed  by  me  in  this  dis- 
pensation. I  understood,  that  at  Rome  a  teacher  was 
not  exposed  to  those  turbulent  proceedings,  which 
were  so  common  at  Carthage.  Thus  the  madness  of 
one  set  of  men,  and  the  friendship  of  others  promising 
me  vain  things,  were  thy  means  of  introducing  me  into 
the  way  of  life  and  peace,  and  in  secret  thou  madest 
use  of  their  perverseness  and  my  own.  Here  I  detest- 
ed real  misery,  their  sought  false  felicity.  But  the 
true  cause  of  this  removal  was  at  that  time  hidden 
both  from  me  and  my  mother,  who  bewailed  me  going 
away,  and  followed  me  to  the  sea ;  but  I  deceived  her, 
who  held  me  close,  with  a  view  either  to  call  me  back, 
or  to  go  along  with  me.  I  pretended,  that  I  only  meant 
to  keep  company  with  a  friend,  till  he  set  sail ;  and 
with  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  remain  that  night  in  a 
place  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Cyprian.  But  that 
night  I  departed  privily  ;  she  continued  weeping  and 
praying.  Thus  did  I  deceive  my  mother,  and  such 
a  mother ;  yet  was  I  preserved  from  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  foul  as  I  was  in  all  the  mire  of  sin,  and  a  time 
was  coming  when  thou  wipedst  away  my  mother's 
tears,  with  which  she  watered  the  earth,  and  even  this 
base  undutifulness  thou  hast  forgiven  me.  And  what 
did  she  beg  of  thee,  my  God,  at  that  time,  but  that  I 
should  be  hindered  from  sailing  ?  Thou,  consulting 
in  profound  wisdom,  and  regarding  the  hinge  of  her 
desire,  neglectedst  the  particular  object  of  her  present 
prayers,  that  thou  mightest  gratify  the  general  object 
of  her  devotions.  The  wind  favoured  us,  and  carried 
us  out  of  sight  of  the  shore,  when  in  the  morning  she 


was  distracted  with  grief,  and  filled  thine  ears  with 
groans  and  complaints  ;  whilst  thou  in  contempt  of 
her  violent  agonies,  hurriedst  me  along  by  my  lusts  to 
complete  their  desires,  and  punishedst  her  carnal  de- 
sire with  the  just  scourge  of  immoderate  griefs.*  She 
loved  my  presence  with  her  as  is  natural  to  mothers, 
though  in  her  the  affection  was  uncommonly  strong, 
and  she  knew  not  what  joy  thou  wast  preparing  for  hei 
from  my  absence.  She  knew  not ;  therefore  she  wept 
and  wailed.  Yet  after  she  had  wearied  herself  in  'ac- 
cusing my  perfidy  and  cruelty,  she  returned  to  her 
former  employment  of  praying  for  me,  and  went  home, 
while  I  went  to  Rome. 

And  there  I  was  punished  with  the  scourge  of  bodi- 
ly sickness,  and  I  drew  nigh  to  hell,  carrying  the  load 
of  all  my  sins,  original  and  actual.  For  Christ  had 
not  freed  me  from  them  by  the  bod}"  of  his  flesh  through 
death.  For  how  could  a  phantastic  death,  such  as  I 
then  believed  his  to  be,  as  a  Manichee,  deliver  my 
soul  ?  Whither  must  I  have  gone,  had  I  at  that  time 
departed  hence,  but  to  the  fire  and  torments  worthy  of 
my  deeds  according  to  the  truth  of  thy  appointment  ?f 
She  was  ignorant  of  this,  and  yet  prayed  for  me  ab- 
sent. But  thou,  every  where  present,  heardest  her 
where  she  was,  and  pitiedst  me  where  I  was.  Still  in 
the  crisis  of  my  danger,  I  desired  not  thy  baptism,  as 
I  had  done  when  a  boy  :  I  had  grown  up  to  my  own 
disgrace,  and  madly  derided  thy  medicine  of  human 
misery.  How  my  mother,  whose  affection  both  natural 
and  spiritual  toward  me  was  inexpressible,  would  have 
borne  such  a  stroke,  I  cannot  conceive.  Morning  and 
evening  she  frequented  the  church,  to  hear  thy  word 


*  It  requires  a  mind  well  seasoned  with  christian  discernment  and 
humility,  to  admire  in  all  this  the  Providence  of  God  working-  g-ood  out 
of  evil,  to  separate  what  is  truly  holy  and  humble  in  the  affection  of"  our 
author's  mother  from  what  was  really  carnal  and  earthly,  and  hence  to 
discover  the  justness  of  his  reflections. 

•f  Does  the  reader  think  this  harsh  ?  let  him  consider  whether  it  can 
be  any  thing  else  than  the  want  of  a  firm  belief  of  the  word  of  God,  ami 
a  contempt  of  his  holiness  and  authority,  that   can  make  him  thil 
sad  he  will  do  well  to  apply  the  awful  case  to  bis  own  conscience. 
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and  to  pray,  and  the  salvation  of  her  son  was  the  con- 
stant burden  of  her  supplications.  Thou  heardest  her, 
O  Lord,  and  performedst  in  due  season,  what  thou 
hadst  predestinated.  Thou  recoveredst  me  from  the 
fever,  that  at  length  I  might  obtain  also  a  recovery  of 
still  greater  importance. 

The  Manichees  are  divided  into  two  bodies,  auditors 
and  elect.  He,  in  whose  house  I  lodged,  was  of  the 
former  sort.  I  myself  was  ranked  among  the  latter. 
Wirh  them  I  fancied  myself  perfectly  sinless,  and  laid 
the  blame  of  the  evils  I  committed  on  another  nature, 
that  sinned  within  me,*  and  my  pride  was  highly 
gratified  with  the  conception.  My  attachment  to  this 
sect,  hoAvever,  grew  more  lax,  as  I  found  the  impossi- 
bility of  discovering  truth,  and  felt  a  secret  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  the  academic  philosophy,  which  com- 
mends a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. f  My  land- 
lord, who  had  not  so  much  experience  as  I  of  the  sect, 
was  elevated  with  their  fancies,  I  checked  'his  san- 
guine views,  and  though  the  intimacy  I  had  contracted 
with  this  people,  (for  a  number  of  them  live  at  Rome) 
made  me  backward  to  seek  elsewhere  for  truth,  I  was, 
however,  little  solicitous  to  defend  the  reputation  of 
their  tenets.  It  was  a  deplorable  evil  with  me,  that 
my  prejudice  was  so  strong  against  the  christian  faith. 
When  I  thought  of  thee,  my  God,  I  could  not  conceive 
any  thing  but  what  was  corporeal,  though  of  the  most 
exquisite  subtilty  :  but  what  was  immaterial,  appear- 
ed to  be  nothing.  And  here  I  seemed  incurable  in 
error.  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  good  Be- 
ing should  create  an  evil  one,  and  therefore  chose  to 

*  Every  human  soul  wa<.  supposed  by  the  Manichees  to  have  in  it  a 
mixture  of  the  good  and  the  evil  principle. 

-|-  A  very  natural  and  common  effect  of  reasoning  pride.  When  a  man 
attempts  to  discover  and  adjust  religious  truth  by  leaning  to  his  own 
understanding,  he  frequently  finds  skepticism  the  sole  result  of  his  most 
painful  investigations  ;  and  every  thing  appears  doubtful  to  him,  except 
the  incompetency  of  fallen  man  to  understand  these  things,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  seeking  a  new  nature  and  a  spiritual  understanding  from  above. 
If  the  errors  of  Manicheism  appear  very  absurd,  there  are  other  modes 
of  deviation  from  scripture  truth,  which  would  appear  no  less  so,  were 
(hey  as  unfashionable  in  our  times. 
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admit  limits  to  the  infinite  Author  of  nature,  by  sup- 
posing him  to  be  confronted  by  an  independent  evil 

principle.  Yet,  though  my  ideas  \\ere  material,  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  God  being  flesh.  That  was 
too  gross  and  low  in  my  apprehensions.  Thy  only 
begotten  Son  appeared  to  me  as  the  most  lucid  part  of 
thee  afforded  for  our  salvation.  I  concluded  that  such 
a  nature  could  not  be  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  without 
partaking  of  human  flesh,  which  I  thought  must  pol- 
lute it.  Hence  arose  my  fantastic  ideas  of  Jesus,*  so 
destructive  of  all  piety.  Thy  spiritual  children  may 
smile  at  me  with  charitable  sympathy,  if  they  read 
these  my  confessions  ;  such,  however,  were  my  views. 
Indeed,  while  I  was  at  Carthage,  the  discourse  of  one 
Helpidius  had  moved  me  in  some  degree,  who  pro- 
duced from  the  New  Testament  several  arguments 
against  their  positions,  which  appeared  invincible  ;  and 
their  answer  appeared  to  me  to  be  weak,  which  yet  they 
did  not  deliver  openly,  but  in  secret ;  namely,  that  the 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  falsified  by 
some,  who  desired  to  insert  Judaism  into  Christianity, 
while  they  themselves  produced  no  uncorrupted  cop- 
ies, t  Still  did  I  pant  under  those  masses  of  material- 
ism, and  was  prevented  from  breathing  the  simple  and 
pure  air  of  thy  truth. 

Some  unexpected  disadvantages  in  the  way  of  my 
profession  laid  me  open  to  any  probable  offer  of  em- 
ploy in  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  Milan  a  requisi- 
tion was  made  to  Symmachus,  prefect  of  Rome,  to  send 
a  professor  of  rhetoric  to  that  city.  By  the  interest  of 
my  Manichaen  friends,   I  obtained  the  honour,  and 

•It  is  evident,  that  this  sect  comprehended  in  it  the  fundamental 
errors  of  the  Docites,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  repeatedly. 

f  The  Manichees,  like  all  other  heretics,  could  not  stand  before  tho 
scriptures.  They  professedly  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  as  belonging 
to  the  malignant  "principle  ;  and  when  they  were  pressed  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  New,  as  corroborating  the  Old,  they  pretended  the  New  was 
adulterated.  Is  there  any  new  thing  under  the  Sun  ?  Did  not  Lord  Bol- 
lingbroke  set  up  the  authority  of  St.  .John  against  Paul  >  Have  we  no( 
heard  of  some  parts  of  the  gospels  as  not  genuine,  because  they  suit  not 
Socinian  views  ?  Genuine  Christian  principles  alone  will  bear  the  la; 
:iv  the  scrutiny  of  the  whole  word  of  God, 
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came  to  Milan.  There  I  waited  on  Ambrose,  the 
bishop,  a  man  renowned  for  piety  through  the  Avorld, 
and  who  then  ministered  the  bread  of  life  to  thy  peo- 
ple with  much  zeal  and  eloquence.  The  man  of  God 
received  me  like  a  father,  and  I  conceived  an  affection 
for  him,  not  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  which  I  had  no  idea 
of  discovering  in  thy  church,  but  as  a  man  kind  to  me  ; 
and  I  studiously  attended  his  lectures,  only  with  a  cu- 
rious desire  of  discovering  whether  fame  had  done 
justice  to  his  eloquence  or  not.  I  stood  indifferent 
and  fastidious  with  respect  to  his  matter,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
language,  more  learned  indeed,  but  less  soothing  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  Faustus.  In  their  thoughts  there 
was  no  comparison  ;  the  latter  erred  in  Manichean 
fallacies,  the  former  taught  salvation  in  the  most  sal- 
utary manner.  But  salvation  is  far  from  sinners,  such 
as  I  then  was,  and  yet  I  was  gradually  approaching  to 
it  and  knew  not.  As  I  now  despaired  of  finding  the 
way  to  God,  I  had  no  concern  with  "sentiments;  lan- 
guage alone  I  chose  to  regard.  But  the  ideas  which  I 
neglected  came  into  my  mind,  together  with  the 
words  with  which  I  was  pleased.  I  gradually  was 
brought  to  attend  to  the  doctrine  of  the  bishop.  I  found 
reason  to  rebuke  myself  for  the  hasty  conclusions  I  had 
formed  of  the  perfectly  indefensible  nature  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  A  number  of  difficulties,  started 
upon  them  by  the  Manichees,  found  in  the  expositions 
of  Ambrose  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  possibility 
of  finding  truth  in  the  church  of  Christ  appeared ;  and 
I  began  to  consider  by  what  arguments  I  might  con- 
vict Manicheism  of  falshood.  Could  I  have  formed 
an  idea  of  a  spiritual  substance,  their  whole  fabric  had 
been  overturned,  but  I  could  not.  Moreover  I  found 
the  philosophers  in  general  explained  the  system  of 
nature  better  than  the  Manichees,  It  seemed  shame- 
ful to  continue  in  connection  with  a  sect  replete  with 
such  evident  absurdities,  that  I  could  not  but  prefer 
the  pagan  philosophers  to  them,  though  I  dared  not 
trust  these  with  the  healing  of  my  soul,  because  they 
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ncre  without  the  saving  name  of  Christ.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  determined  to  remain  a  catechumen  in  the 
church  recommended  to  me  by  my  parents,  till  I  saw 
my  way  more  clearly*  * 


BOOK  VI. 

O  thou  !  my  hope  from  my  youth,  where  wast 
thou  ?  thou  madest  me  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven  ; 
yet  I  walked  through  darkness  and  slippery  places* 
My  mother  was  now  come  to  me,  courageous  through 
piety,  following  me  by  land  and  sea,  and  secure  of  thy 
favour  in  all  dangers.  She  found  me  very  hopeless 
with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  However, 
when  I  told  her  my  present  situation,  she  answered, 
that  she  believed  in  Christ,  that  before  she  left  this 
world,  she  should  see  me  a  sound  believer.  To  thee 
her  prayers  and  tears  were  still  more  copious,  that  thou 
wouldst  perfect  what  thou  hadst  begun,  and  with  much 
zeal  and  affection  she  attended  the  ministry  of  Am- 
brose. Him  she  loved  as  an  angel  of  God,  because 
she  understood  that  I  had  broken  off  from  Manichean 
connexions  through  his  means,  and  she  confidently 
expected  me  to  pass  from  sickness  to  health,  though 
with  a  critical  danger  in  the  interval. 

She  had  been  used  to  bring  bread  and  wine  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  saints  ;  and  still  retaining  the 
African  custom,  she  was  prohibited  by  the  door-keep- 
er, understanding  that  the  bishop  had  forbidden  the 
practice.  Another  person  would  not  soon  have  been 
obeyed,  but  Ambrose  was  her  favourite,  and  was  him- 
self  amazed  at  the  promptitude  of  her  obedience.  The 
reasons  of  the  prohibition  were,  the  fear  of  excess,  and 
the  danger  of  superstition,  the  practice  itself  being 
very  similar  to  tkose  of  the  Pagans.*     Instead  there - 

*  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  growth  of  pagan  superstition  in 
the  church.  The  torrent  was  strong,  and  notwithstanding  occasional 
checks  which  it  received,  it  at  length  overspread  all  Christendom,  and 
quite  obsrured  the  light  ci'the  gospel 
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fore  of  a  canister  full  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  she 
henceforward,  on  the  commemoration-days  of  the  mar- 
tyrs,  gave  alms,  according  to  her  ability,  to  the  poor, 
and  received  the  Lord's  supper,  if  it  was  celebrated  on 
those  occasions.  Ambrose  himself  was  charmed  with 
the  fervour  of  her  piety  and  the  amiableness  of  her 
good  works,  and  often  brake  out  in  his  preaching, 
when  he  saw  me,  congratulating  me  that  I  had  such  a 
mother,  little  knowing  what  sort  of  a  son  she  had,  who 
doubted  of  all  these  things,  and  even  apprehended  the 
way  of  life  to  be  impervious  to  man.  Nor  did  I  groan 
to  thee  in  prayer  for  help,  intent  only  on  study,  and 
restless  in  discussions  and  investigations.  In  a  secu- 
lar view  Ambrose  himself  appealed  to  be  an  happy 
man,  revered  as  he  was  by  the  imperial  court ;  only 
his  celibacy  appeared  to  me  in  a  melancholy  light. 
But  what  hope  he  bore  within,  what  struggles  he  had 
against  the  temptations  of  grandeur,  what  was  his  real 
comfort  in  adversity,  his  hidden  strength  and  joy  de- 
rived from  the  bread  of  life,  of  these  things  I  could 
form  no  idea ;  for  I  had  no  experience  ;  nor  did  he 
know  the  fluctuations  of  my  soul,  nor  the  dangerous 
pit  in  which  I  was  enslaved.  It  was  out  of  my  power 
to  consult  him  as  I  could  wish,  surrounded  as  he  was 
with  crowds  of  persons,  whose  necessities  he  relieved. 
During  the  little  time  in  which  he  was  from  them,  (and 
the  time  was  but  little,)  he  either  refreshed  his  body 
with  food,  or  his  mind  with  reading.  Hence  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  unbosom  myself  to  him.  A  few  words 
of  conversation  sufficed  not.  I  expected  in  vain  to 
find  him  at  leisure  for  a  long  conversation.*  I  profit- 
ed however  by  his  sermons.  Every  Lord's  Day  I 
heard  him  instructing  the  people,  and  I  was  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  calumnies  which 
those  deceivers  had  invented  against  the  divine  books. 
And  when  I  found,  that  the  Mosaic  expression  of  man 
made  after  the  image  of  God  was  understood  by   no 

*  Doubtless,  co. ild  the  modesty  of  Augustine  have  prevailed  on  him 
to  desire  such  a  <  >nference,  he  might  have  obtained  it.  And  what  a 
bishop  then  was  in  the  church  of  Christ  may  be  seen  in  Ambrose 
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believer  to  imply,  that  God  was  in  human  form,  though 
I  still  could  form  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  substance,  I  was 
glad  and  blushed  to  think  how  many  years  I  had  falsely 
accused  the  church,  instead  of  learning  by  careful 
inquiry.* 

The  state  of  my  mind  was  now  something  altered; 
ashamed  of  past  miscarriages  and  delusions,  and  hence 
the  more  anxious  to  be  guided  right  for  the  time  to 
come.  I  was  completely  convinced  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  many  things  I  had  once  uttered  with  so  much 
confidence.  I  was  pleased  to  find,  that  the  church  of 
Christ  was  plainly  free  from  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  which  I  had  accused  her.  I  found  too,  that  thy 
holy  men  of  old  held  not  those  sentiments  with  which 
they  were  charged.  And  I  was  pleased  to  find  Am- 
brose very  diligently  commending  a  rule  to  his  people, 
"the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  ;"f  when 
the  bishop,  removing  the  mystic  veil,  opened  to  us 
those  things,  which  according  to  the  letter  might  seem 
to  teach  perverseness  :  what  he  said  was  agreeable  to 
me,  though  I  was  far  from  being  convinced  of  its 
truth.!  My  former  mistakes  and  blameable  rashness 
rendered  me  now  exceedingly  skeptical,  and  I  wanted 
the  fullest  intuitive  evidence.  By  faith,  indeed,  I  might 
have  been  healed.  But  having  experienced  a  bad 
physician,  I  now  dreaded  a  good  one.  By  believing 
alone  could  I  be  cured ;  yet  for  fear  of  believing  false 
things,  I  refused  to  be  healed,  resisting  thy  hands,  who 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  partiality  attended  with  a  remarkable 
frankness  of  confession.  Augustine  for  nine  years  believed  that  the  gen- 
eral church  held  the  corporeal  form  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  he 
might  with  ease  have  learned  the  contrary  at  any  time.  But  heresy  in  all 
ages  acts  in  the  same  disingenuous  spirit. 

f  An  important  observation  surely  !  abused  much  by  Origen  and  many 
of  his  followers,  to  fanciful  and  capricious  purposes.  In  Augustine, 
however,  the  distinction  between  letter  and  spirit  was  generally  made 
commensurate  with  that  between  flesh  and  spirit, and  hi  effect  distinguish- 
ed self-righteous  from  evangelical  religion. 

+  It  would  be  well,  if  many,  who  stumble  at  the  Old  Testament,  were 
more  convinced  of  their  own  ignorance  and  incompetency,  for  want  of  a 
just  and  solid  acquaintance  with  its  typical  nature  and  the  laws  of  inter- 
preting it. 
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hast  made  for  us  the  medicines  of  faith,  and  hasg 
sprinkled  them  over  the  diseases  of  the  world,  and  hast 
attributed  so  great  authority  to  them. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  prefer  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  church,  and  think  it  was  more  reasonable  to  en- 
join faith  in  subjects  incapable  of  demonstration,  than 
to  require  the  belief  of  most  absurd  fables,  after  pre- 
tending to  promise  us  knowledge.  By  degrees,  thou 
Lord,  with  a  mild  and  merciful  hand  regulating  and 
composing  my  heart,  enabledst  me  to  consider  how 
many  things  I  believed  which  I  had  never  seen,  what 
credit  I  gave  to  friends,  to  physicians,  to  many  others, 
without  which  the  common  affairs  of  life  could  never 
be  transacted ;  also  how  firmly  I  believed  who  were 
my  parents,  though  I  could  not  possibly  have  any  de- 
monstration concerning  the  matter.  Thus  thou  per- 
suadest  me,  that  those  who  believed  thy  books  were 
not  to  be  condemned  of  credulity,  but  those  who  dis- 
believed them  were  to  be  condemned  for  unreasonable 
obstinacy,  especially  as  their  credibility  was  established 
by  the  great  authority  which  they  had  obtained  through- 
out the  world.  u  How  do  you  know  that  those  books 
were  divinely  inspired  ?"  appeared  to  me  now  a  ques- 
tion implying,  a  doubt  not  worthy  to  be  attended  to. 
For  amidst  all  the  contentiousness  of  philosophers, 
which  had  so  much  agitated  my  mind,  I  had  ever  pre- 
served the  belief  of  thy  existence  and  divine  Provi- 
dence. Sometimes,  indeed,  this  belief  was  stronger, 
sometimes  wreaker,  yet  it  never  left  me,  notwithstanding 
my  great  perplexity  concerning  thy  nature,  or  the  way 
of  approaching  thee.  As  we  are  then  too  infirm  to 
discover  truth  by  abstract  reasoning,  and  therefore  need 
the  authority  of  divine  revelation,  I  apprehended,  that 
thou  wouldest  never  have  attributed  such  high  authority 
and  influence  to  the  scriptures  through  the  world,  un- 
less this  had  been  the  appointed  means  of  our  knowing 
thee  and  seeking  thy  will ;  and  now  the  absurdities, 
which  the  literal  interpretation  of  many  things  seemed 
to  involve,  after  I  had  heard  a  probable  exposition  of 
several  of  them,  I  referred  to  the  depth  of  mysteries  \ 
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and  hence  the  authority  of  the  books  appeared  more 
venerable  and  more  credible,  as  they  in  fact  lav  open 
to  even  one's  view,  and  yet  reserved  the  dignity  of 
their  secret  by  the  most  profound  sentiments,  offering 
themselves  to  all  in  a  language  the  most  open  and  the 
most  humble,  and  exercising  the  attention  of  serious 
souls  ;  so  that  they  received  all  in  their  popular  bosom, 
and  through  narrow  holes  transmitted  only  a  few  to 
thee,  though  many  more  in  number,  than  they  would 
do,  if  they  were  not  recommended  by  such  high  au- 
thority, and  did  not  draw  in  the  multitude  by  the  garb 
of  sacred  humility.  I  considered  these  things,  and  thou 
wast  present  with  me  ;  I  sighed,  and  thou  heardest  me; 
I  fluctuated,  and  thou  directe-lst  my  course ;  I  went 
along  the  broad  way  of  the  world,  and  thou  didst  not 
desert  me.* 

My  heart  was  thirsting  after  honours,  profits,  and 
marriage,  and  thou  deridest  me.  In  these  lusts  I  suf- 
fered the  bitterest  difficulties ;  thou  being  so  much  the 
more  propitious,  the  less  thou  sufferedst  any  thing  to 
be  pleasant  to  me  which  was  not  thyself.  See,  Lord, 
my  heart.  Now  let  it  stick  close  to  thee,  which  thou 
hast  freed  from  the  tenacious  glue  of  death.  How 
miserable  was  I,  and  how  didst  thou  cause  me  to  feel 
my  misery  on  that  day,  when  I  was  preparing  to  recite 
a  panegyric  to  the  emperor,  in  which  there  were  many 
falsehoods,  and  I  expected  applause,  even  from  those 
who  knew  them  to  be  falsehoods,  when  my  heart  brood- 
ed over  its  anxieties,  and  passing  through  a  certain 

*  We  have  seen  here  the  close  thoughts  of  an  original  thinker,  who  had 
once  as  strong  a  prejudice  as  any  against  scripture  truth,  owning  his  rash- 
ness .n  condemning  what  he  had  not  understood,  convinced  of  the  ration- 
ality of  the  scriptures,  after  he  had  in  some  measure  discovered  the  true 
key  to  their  meaning,  persuaded  of  their  divinity  from  tlieir  providential 
propagation  in  the  world,  owning  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  de- 
monstration, and  of  refusing  assent  to  grounds  of  faith  such  as  determine 
us  in  common  life,  spving  a'divine  beauty  in  the  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  their  language,  adapted  to  all  capacities,  and  comprehending  at  length 
Uie  necessity  of  a  serious  mind,  in  order  to  render  them  eflectual  to  sav- 
ing purposes.  Skeptics  and  infidels  would  do  well  to  follow  him  in  this 
train  of  thought :  they  need  not  be  ashamed  to  imitate  a  person  so  acute 
and  ingenious. 
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street  of  Milan,  I  saw  a  poor  beggar,  I  suppose  at  that 
time  with  a  full  belly,  jocund  and  merry !  I  sighed, 
and  spake  to  my  friends  who  were  with  me,  of  the 
many  pains  of  our  madness,  because  from  all  the  toils, 
which  with  so  much  labour  and  vexation  we  under- 
went, we  expected  only  that  same  rest  and  security, 
which  that  beggar  had  already  attained,  though  we 
were  uncertain,  whether  we  should  ever  reach  it.  In 
truth,  he  was  not  possessed  of  true  joy,  but  I,  by  the 
ambiguous  windings  of  art,  sought  it  in  a  more  delu- 
sory way.  He,  however,  was  evidently  merry,  I  full 
of  anxiety ;  he  at  his  ease,  I  full  of  fear.  Were  I  asked, 
whether  frame  of  mind  I  should  prefer,  I  should  without 
hesitation  choose  his.  Yet  if  I  were  asked,  whe^Jier  I 
would  be  Augustine,  or  the  beggar,  I  should  say  the 
former.  How  perverse  was  this  ?  Much  to  this  pur- 
pose did  I  say  to  my  friends,  and  often  observed  how 
things  were  with  me,  and  I  found  myself  miserable,  and  I 
grieved,  and  doubled  that  misery.  And  if  any  thing  pros- 
perous smiled  upon  me,  I  was  backward  to  lay  hold  of  it, 
because  it  flew  away  almost  before  I  could  lay  hold  of  it.* 
My  most  intimate  conversations  on  these  subjects 
were  with  Alypius  and  Nebridius.  The  former,  my 
townsman,  had  studied  under  me  both  at  Tagasta  and  at 
Carthage,  and  we  were  very  dear  to  each  other.  The 
torrent  of  fashion  at  the  latter  place,  hurried  him  into  the 
Circensian  games,  of  which  he  became  extravagantly 
fond.  I  was  vexed  to  see  him  give  into  a  taste  so  de- 
structive of  all  sobriety  and  prudence  in  youth,  and  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  the  providential  manner,  in  which 
he  was  delivered.  While  I  was  one  day  expounding 
in  my  school  at  Carthage,  an  allusion  to  the  Circensian 
games  occurred  as  proper  to  illustrate  my  subject,  on 
which  occasion  I  severely  censured  those  who  were  fond 
of  that  madness.  I  meant  nothing  for  Alypius ;  but 
thou,  Lord,  who  hadst  designed  him  for  a  minister  of 
thy  word,  and  who  wouldest  make  it  manifest,  that  his 

*  A  lively  picture  of  human  vanity,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  whole 
frenour  of  ecclesiastes,  and  evidencing  the  distress  of  those  in  high  life 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  those  in  low  at  least!  Ambition  receives  no  cure 
T'-'m  the  review,  till  the  man  knows  what  is  better. 
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correction  should  be  thy  own  work,  infixedst  a  deep 
sting  of  convietio!i  into  his  heart ;  he  believed,  that  I 
spake  it  on  his  account,  loved  me  the  more  for  it,  and 
shook  off  the  Circensian  follies.  But  he  was  afterwards 
involved  in  Manicheism  with  me,  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  good.  Afterwards  he  came  to  Rome,  to 
learn  the  law,  and  there  was  ensnared  with  a  new  evil, 
a  fondness  for  the  barbarous  sports  of  gladiators,  to 
which  he  had  had  a  strong  aversion.  Some  friends  of  his 
carried  him  to  them  by  force,  while  he  declared  with  great 
confidence,  that  his  mind  and  eyes  should  still  be  alien- 
ated from  those  spectacles.  For  a  while  he  closed  his 
eyes  with  great  resolution,  till  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  whole  house  rang  with  shouting,  overcome 
by  curiosity,  he  opened  his  eyes  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Beholding  a  gladiator  wounded,  on  the  sight 
of  the  biood,  he  was  inebriated  with  the  sanguinary 
pleasure.  He  gazed,  he  shouted,  he  was  inflamed,  he 
carried  away  with  him  the  madness,  which  stimulated 
him  to  repeat  his  visits ;  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
sports,  even  more  than  those,  who  had  dragged  him 
thither  against  his  will,  and  seduced  others.  Thence 
thou  with  a  strong  and  merciful  hand  recoveredst  him 
at  length,  but  long  after,  and  taughtest  him  to  put  his 
confidence  not  in  himself,  but  in  thee.*  On  another  oc- 
casion, Alypius  was  apprehended  as  a  thief,  and  circum- 
stances seemed  to  tell  so  much  against  him,  that  it  was 
by  a  particular  providence  his  innocence  was  cleared. 
But  he  was  to  be  a  dispenser  of  thy  word,  an  examiner 
of  many  causes  in  thy  church,  and  he  learnt  caution  and 
wisdom  from  this  event.  Him  I  found  at  Rome,  and 
he  removed  with  me  to  Milan,  and  practised  in  the  law 
with  uncommon  uprightness  and  integrity.  With  me 
he  was  uncertain,  Math  respect  to  his  plan  of  religion 
and  the  way  of  happiness. 

*  It  is  obvious  to  observe  hence  the  folly  of  self-confidence,  and  the  be- 
witching power  of  temptation  over  so  weak  and  corrupt  a  creature  as  man 
Many   who  would  deem  it  impossible  that  they  should  enter  with  spirit 
into  the  obscenity  of  the  stage,  or  the  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade,  by  a 
little  indulgence  rnav  soon  become  what  beforehand  they  would  abhor. 
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My  friend  Nebridius  also  left  a  good  paternal  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying my  company ;  and  we  three  were  panting  after 
happiness,  till  thou  shouldest  give  us  meat  in  due  sea- 
son ;  and  amidst  all  the  bitterness  which  attended  our 
worldly  concerns,  while  we  were  wishing  to  see  the 
end  of  these  things,  we  found  ourselves  in  darkness, 
and  we  said  with  sighs,  how  long  ?  yet  we  still  follow- 
ed objects  with  which  we  were  dissatisfied,  because 
we  knew  nothing  better  to  substitute  in  their  room. 

As  to  myself  in  particular,  I  reviewed  attentively 
how  long  I  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  true  wisdom, 
with  a  determination  to  give  up  secular  pursuits  in  case 
of  success.  I  had  begun  at  nineteen,  and  I  was  now  in 
my  thirtieth  year,  still  miserable,  anxious,  procrastinat- 
ing, fed  with  tantalizing  hopes,  solicited  in  my  con- 
science to  set  apart  a  portion  of  time  each  day  for  the 
care  of  my  soul.  "  Your  mornings  are  for  your  pu- 
pils :  why  do  not  you  employ  to  serious  purpose  the 
afternoons :  but  then  what  time  shall  I  have  to  attend 
the  levees  of  the  great,  and  to  unbend  my  mind  with  ne- 
cessary relaxation  ?  What  then,  if  death  should  sud- 
denly seize  you,  and  judgment  overtake  you  unprepar- 
ed ?  Yet,  on  the  other  slcV\  what  if  death  itself  be  the 
extinction  of  my  being  ?  But  far  be  from  my  soul  the 
idea.  God  would  never  have  given  such  high  proofs 
of  credibility  to  Christianity,  nor  have  shewn  himself 
so  marvellously  among  men,  if  the  life  of  the  soul  be 
consumed  with  the  death  of  the  body.  Why  then  do 
not  I  give  myself  wholly  to  seek  God  ?  But  do  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  You  have  friends  of  consequence, 
by  whom  you  may  rise  in  the  world  !*' 

In  such  an  agitation  of  mind  as  this  did  I  live,  seek- 
ing happiness,  and  yet  flying  from  it.  To  be  divorc- 
ed from  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  I  could  not  bear, 
particularly  from  female  society ;  and  as  I  had  no  idea 
of  acquiring  continency  but  by  my  own  strength,  I 
was  a  stranger  to  the  way  of  prayer  and  divine  supply 
of  grace.  Thou,  Lord,  wilt  give,  if  we  solicit  thine 
ears  with  internal  groaning,  and  in  solid  faith  cast  our 
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care  on  thee.  My  mother  was  solicitous  and  impor- 
tunate for  my  being  married,  that  I  might  in  that  state 
receive  baptism.  And  I  agreed  to  marry  a  young  per- 
son, who  was  at  present  too  young ;  as  she  was  agree- 
able to  me,  I  consented  to  wait  almost  two  years. 
During  this  interval  a  number  of  us,  about  ten  in  all, 
formed  a  scheme  of  living  in  common  in  a  society 
separate  from  the  world,  in  which  a  townsman  of  mine 
Romanianus,  a  man  of  considerable  opulence  was  par- 
ticularly earnest.  But  some  of  us  being  married  men,  and 
others  desirous  of  becoming  so,  the  scheme  came  to  noth- 
ing. Thou  deridedst  our  plans,  and  preparedst  thy  own, 
meaning  to  give  us  food  in  due  season,  and  to  open 
thine  hand,  and  fill  our  souls  with  blessedness.  In  the 
mean  time  my  sins  were  multiplied,  and  the  woman 
with  whom  I  had  cohabited,  returning  into  Africa  un- 
der a  vow  of  never  more  being  acquainted  with  our 
sex,  and  leaving  with  me  a  natural  son  which  I  had  by 
her,  I,  impatient  of  the  delay,  took  another  woman  in 
her  room.  Praise  and  glory  be  to  thee,  O  fountain  of 
mercies,  I  became  more  miserable,  and  thou  approach- 
edst  nearer.  Thou  wast  going  to  snatch  me  out  of  the 
mire  of  pollution,  and  I  knew  it  not.  The  fear  of 
death  and  future  judgment  was  the  check  which  re- 
strained me.  This  had  never  left  me  amidst  the  vari- 
ety of  opinions  with  which  I  was  agitated,  and  I  own- 
ed to  Alypius  and  Nebridius,  that  the  Epicurean  doc- 
trine would  have  had  the  preference  in  my  judgment, 
Could  I  have  fallen  in  with  Epicurus'  idea  of  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  man  at  death  ;  and  I  inquired  why  we 
might  not  be  happy,  if  we  were  immortal,  and  lived 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  voluptuousness  without  any 
fear  of  losing  it,  ignorant  as  I  was  of  the  misery  of  being 
so  drenched  in  carnality,  as  not  to  see  the  excellency 
Of  embracing  goodness  itself  for  its  own  sake.  I  did 
not  consider,  that  I  conferred  on  these  base  topics 
with  friends  whom  I  loved,  and  was  incapable  of  tast 
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ing  pleasure,  even  according  to  the  carnal  ideas  I  then 
had  of  pleasure  without  friends.* 

O  my  serpen  une  ways!  Wo  to  the  soul  which 
presumed,  if  it  departed  from  thee,  that  it  should  find 
any  thing  better.  I  turned  backward  and  forward  on 
my  sides,  my  back,  and  my  belly  ;  and  all  things  were 
hard,  and  thou  alone  my  rest,  and  lo!  thou  comestand 
freest  us  from  our  miserable  delusions,  and  placest  us  in 
thy  way,  and  comfortest  us,  and  sayest,  "  Run,  and  I  will 
bear  you,  I  will  carry  you  through,  and  bear  you  still-** 
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AND  now  the  older  I  grew,  the  more  defiled  was  I 
with  vanity,  still  destitute  of  the  spiritual  idea  of  God ; 
not  conceiving  however  of  thee,  O  Lord,  as  existing 
in  human  form,  an  error  of  which  I  now  saw,  I  had 
unjustly  accused  the  catholic  church,  but  still  viewing 
thee  as  an  object  of  sense  however  refined ;  and  when 
I  removed  the  ideas  of  space  and  quantity,  thou  seem- 
edst  to  be  nothing  at  all.  For  thou  hadst  not  yet  illu- 
minated my  darkness.  The  arguments  of  my  friend 
Nebridius,  appeared  to  me  conclusive  against  the  Ma- 
nichean  idea  of  an  independent  evil  principle  in  nature. 
I  was  grown  firm  in  the  belief,  that  in  the  Lord  is 
nothing  corruptible,  mutable,  or  in  any  sense  imperfect '. 
that  evil  must  not  be  imputed  to  him,  in  order  that  we 
may  clear  ourselves  of  blame  with  the  Manichees. 
Still,  however,  a  question  distressed  me,  how  came 
evil  into  being  at  all  ?  admitting  that  it  lies  in  the  will  of 
man,  that  the  distinction  between  a  natural  and  moral 
inability  is  real  and  just,  and  that  the  former  is  not  the 
proper  subject  of  blame  as  the  latter  is,  still  I  inquired, 
who  inserted  in  me  this  bitter  plant,  when  I  was  made 

*  A  strong  intimation,  that  happiness  consists  in  love,  or  friendship. 
Whence  the  pleasure  of  friend  drip  with  Jesus,  an  Almighty,  all-suffi- 
cient friend,  made  man  for  us,  and  sympathizing'  with  us,  appears  to  give 
us  the  just  and  adequate  idea  of  bliss. 
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by  my  God  of  infinite  sweetness  ?  I  inquired,  whence 
came  evil,  and  I  saw  not  the  evil  which  was  in  my  in- 
vestigations. I  stated  the  great  difficulty  in  various 
lights,  and  it  still  appeared  as  inexplicable  as  ever.  The 
faith,  however,  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  remain- 
ed firm  with  me,  rude  and  unformed  indeed;  yet 
my  mind  forsook  it  not,  and  was  imbibing  it  daily 
more  and  more.* 

From  the  vain  science  of  astrology  also,  which  I  had 
cultivated  with  obstinacy,  I  was  delivered,  partly  by* 
the  reasonings  of  my  excellent  friend  Nebridius,  and 
partly  by  a  story  which   J  heard  of  a  master  and  slave 
born  at  the  same  point  of  time,   whose  different  for- 
tunes in  life  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  confutation  of 
all  predictions  by  the  stars  ;f  and  the  case  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  in  holy  writ  illustrated  the  same  thing.     But  it 
wras  thou,  and  thou  only,  who  recalledst  me   from  the 
death  of  all  error,  O  thou  life  that  knowest  not  death, 
and   thou  wisdom  who  illuminatest   indigent    minds. 
Thou  brakest  this  bond  for  me ;    still  was  I  seeking 
whence  comes  evil?    Yet,  by  all  the  fluctuations  of 
thought  thou  didst  not   suffer  me  to  be  seduced  from 
the  faith  of  thy  existence,  of  thy  perfections,  of  thy  prov- 
idence, or  to  doubt  that  in  Christ  thy  Son  and  in  the 
scriptures  thou  hast  laid  down  the  way  of  human  sal- 
vation.     What  were  the  groanings,  the  labours  of  my 
heart !  While  I  silently  inquired,  distressed  and  con- 
founded, thou  knewest  the  whole,  thou  knewest  what  I 
suffered,  and  no  man  whatever,  not  my  most  intimate 
friends,  could  know,  by  any  relation  which  I  could  give, 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  compress  the  author's  acounts  of  his  difficul- 
ties in  these  two  questions,  of  the  substance  of  God  and  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  into  a  small  compass,  not  thinking  it  needful  to  translate  them  at 
large.  Manicheism  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble  in  regard  to  the  former. 
The  latter  is  in  all  ages  a  natural  temptation  to  our  proud  minds,  and  we 
are  slow  to  learn  to  answer  it  with  St.  Paul,  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God  !  Rom.  ix.  Humiiity  will  end  the  subject 
there  ;  and  pride  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any   investigations. 

f  Few  men  have  candour  t  nough  to  put  themselves  in  the  places  and 
scenes  of  others.  Nothing  is.  more  certain  than  this,  that  Augustine  and  Me- 
huicthon  were  men  of  extraordinary  understanding  ;  both  however  were 
addicted  to  astrology  and  absurdity,  which  even  the  weakest  in  our  age 
escape.     Such  is  the  difference  of  the  times  ! 

Vol.  II.  42 
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the  bitterness  of  my  soul.  My  folly  was,  to  look  for  a* 
local,  external  happiness.  No  such  was  found  to  re- 
ceive me.  By  the  original  dignity  of  my  nature,  I  was 
above  all  sensual  objects,  inferior  to  thee,  and  thou, 
my  true  joy,  madest  me  subject  to  thyself,  and  subject- 
edst  to  me  the  works  of  thy  hands.  This  was  the  mid- 
dle region  of  health,  in  which  I  might  serve  thee  and 
rule  the  body.  But  I  proudly  rose  up  against  thee,  and 
was  justly  punished,  by  being  enslaved  to  those  things 
which  should  have  been  my  subjects ;  they  gave  me 
no  respite  nor  rest.  My  pride  separated  me  from  thee, 
and  closed  my  eyes  with  its  own  tumour.  But  thou, 
Lord,  remainest  for  ever,  and  retainest  not  anger  for  ev- 
er, thou  pitiest  us  and  rememberest  that  we  are  dust 
and  ashes.  It  pleased  thee  to  remove  my  deformities, 
and  bv  internal  incentives  thou  agitatedst  me,  that 
I  might  be  impatient  till  thou  madest  thyself  assuredly 
known  to  me  by  internal  illumination.  The  morbid  tu- 
mours of  my  mind  were  gradually  lessening  under  thy 
secret  medicinal  hand,  and  the  eyes  of  my  understand- 
ing, darkened  and  confounded  as  they  were,  by  the 
sharp  eye- salve  of  salutary  pains  were  healing  day 
by  day. 

And  first,  as  thou  wouldest  shew  me  how  thou  re- 
sistest  the  proud,  and  givest  grace  to  the  humble ;  and 
how  great  thy  mercy  is  shewn  to  be  in  the  way  of  hu- 
mility ;  thou  procuredst  for  me,  by  means  of  a  person 
highly  inflated  with  philosophical  pride,  some  of  the 
books  of  Plato  translated  into  Latin,  in  which  I  read  pas- 
sages concerning  the  divine  word,  similar  to  those  in 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel ;  in  which  his 
eternal  divinity  was  exhibited,  but  not  his  incarnation, 
his  atonement,  his  humiliation,  and  glorification  of  his 
human  nature.  For  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  to  babes ;  that 
men  might  come  to  thee  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
that  thou  mightest  refresh  them  ;  thou  who  art  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,  who  directest  the  meek  in  judg- 
ment, and  teachest  the  gentle  thy  ways,  seeing  our  low 
estate  and  forgiving  all  our  sins.     This  is  a  knowledge 
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not  to  be  attained,  while  men  are  lifted  up  by  the  pomp 
tmd  grandeur  of  what  appears  to  them  a  sublimer  doc- 
trine. Thus  did  I  begin  to  form  better  views  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  even  from  Plato's  writings,  as  thv  people 
of  old  spoiled  the  Egyptians  of  their  goid,  because, 
whatever  good  there  is  in  any  thing,  is  all  thy  own, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  was  enabled  to  escape  the  evil 
which  was  in  those  books,  and  not  to  attend  to  the  idols 
of  Egypt. 

However,  I  was  hence  admonished  to  retire  into  my- 
self under  thy  guidance,  and  I  was  enabled  to  do  it,  be- 
cause thou  art  my  helper.  I  entered  and  saw  with 
the  eye  of  my  mind  the  immutable  light  of  the  Lord, 
perfectly  distinct  from  sensible  light,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  Nor  was  it  in  the  same  manner  above 
my  mind,  that  oil  is  above  water,  or  as  heaven  is  above 
earth,  but  superior,  because  he  made  me,  and  I  was 
inferior,  Because  made  by  him.*  He  who  knows  truth, 
knows  this  light,  and  he  who  knows  it,  knows  eternity. 
Love  knows  it.  O  eternal  truth,  true  love,  and  loving 
eternity  !  Thou  art  my  God,  I  pant  after  thee  day 
and  night.  And  when  I  first  knew  thee,  thou  took- 
est  me  that  I  might  see  that  "to  be"  which  I  saw,  and 
that  I  who  saw,  "as  yet  was  not."  Thou  impressedst 
repeatedly  my  infirm  sight,  thou  shinedst  on  me  Ve- 
hemently, and  I  trembled  with  love  and  horror,  and  I 
found  that  I  was  far  from  thee  in  a  region  of  dissimi- 
litude, as  if  I  heard  thy  voice  from  on  high,  "  I  am  the 
food  of  those  that  are  of  full  age,  grow  and  thou  shalt  cat 
me."  Nor  shalt  thou  change  me  into  thyself  but  shalt 
thyself  be  changed  into  me.  And  I  said,  Can  God  be 
nothing,  since  he  is  neither  diffused  through  finite  nor  in- 
finite space?  And  thou  criedst  from  afar,  "  I  am,  that 
I  am,"f  and  I  heard  with  my  heart  and  could  not  doubt. 

*  He  had  been  long  corrupted  by  the  alheistic  views  which  lie  had 
learned  from  the  Manichees,  and  no  wonder  that  lie  now  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  aright  of  God.  There  appears  something  divinely  spir- 
itual in  the  manner  of  his  deliverance.  That  the  platonic  books  also 
should  give  the  first  occasion  is  very  remarkable  ;  though  I  apprehend  the 
I-atin  translation  which  he  saw,  had  improved  on  Plato,  by  the  mixture  of 
something  scriptural,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Ammoniari  phi 
losophers. 

f  Exodus  iii. 
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Nay,  I  should  sooner  doubt  my  own  existence,  than 
that  that  is  not  truth  which  is  understood  by  the  things 
that  were  made. 

I  now  began  to  understand,  that  every  creature  of 
thine  hand  is  in  its  nature  go  k],  and  that  universal  nature 
is  justly  called  on  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness.* 
The  evii  which  I  sought  alter  has  no  positive  exis- 
tence ;  were  it  a  substance,  it  would  be  good,  because 
every  thing  individually,  as  well  as  all  things  collec- 
tively, are  good.  Evil  appeared  to  be  a  want  of  agree- 
ment in  some  parts  to  others.  My  opinion  of  the  two 
independent  principles,  in  order  10  account  for  the  orig- 
in of  evil,  was  without  foundation.  Evil  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  created  ;  let  good  things  only  forsake  their  just 
place,  office,  and  order ;  and  then,  though  all  be  good 
in  their  nature,  evil,  which  is  only  a  privative,  abounds, 
and  produces  positive  misery.  I  asked  what  was  ini- 
quity, and  I  found  it  to  be  no  substance,  but  a  perver- 
sity of  the  will  which  declines  from  thee,  ;he  Supreme 
substance,  to  lower  things,  and  casts  away  its  internal 
excellences,  and  swells  with  pride  externally. f 

And  1  wondered  that  I  now  began  to  have  a  desire  after 
thee,  and  no  longer  took  a  phantasm  for  thee.  I  was 
not  urgent  to  enjoy  thee  my  God,  for  though  I  was 
hurried  toward  thee  by  thy  beauty,  I  was  presently 
carried  downward  from  thee  by  my  own  weight,  and 
I  could  no  longer  sin  without  groaning ;  the  weight 
was  carnal  habit.  The  memory  of  thee  was  with  me, 
and  I  did  not  doubt  of  the  reality  of  that  divine  essence 
to  which  I  should  adhere,  but  of  myself  being  ever  brought 
into  a  state  of  spiritual  existence.  I  saw  thy  im  isible  things 
by  the  things  which  were  made,  but  I  could  not  fix  my  at- 
tention to  thee ;  my  corruption  exerting  itself,  I  returned 
to  my  usual  habits,but  I  could  not  shake  off  th.  fragrance 
of  memory,  smelling  the  true  good,  regretting  the  loss, 
and  impotent  to  taste  and  enjoy  .| 

*  Psalm  cxlviii. 

f  Perhaps  a  more  just  account  of  the  manner  in  which  evil  is  produced 
can  scarce  be  given  ;  it  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  confute  the  prin- 
ciples of   Manichcism. 

i  In  many  true  converts  this  was  their  state  exactly,  while  God  was 
turning-  them  from  darkness  to  light.     Such  a  sense  of  God,  as  never  be- 
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I  now  sought  the  way  of  obtaining  strength  to  enjoy 
thee,  and  found  it  not,  till  I  embraced  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is 

ABOVE    ALL,   GOD    BLESSED    FOR    EVER,*  Calling    and 

saying,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  For  the 
word  was  made  flesh,  that  thy  wisdom  might  suckle 
our  infancy.  But  I  did  not  yet  in  humility  hold  the 
humble  Jesus  my  Lord,  nor  know  the  mysterious 
power  of  his  weakness,  that  he  might  humble,  nourish, 
and  at  length  exalt  heavy  laden  souls.  Far  other 
thoughts  had  I  conceived  of  Christ,  I  had  viewed  him 
only  as  a  man  of  unequalled  wisdom.  But,  of  the 
mystery  of  the  word  made  flesh,  I  had  not  formed  the 
least  suspicion.  Only  I  concluded  from  the  things 
written  of  him,  that  he  must  have  had  an  human  soul. 
Alypius  indeed  had  conceived,  that  the  catholic  faith 
denied  him  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  was  a  longer  time 
prejudiced  against  the  truth,  because  he  confounded 
the  church  with  the  Apollinarian  heresy.  As  to 
myself,  I  was  not  till  sometime  after  taught  to  distin- 
guish the  truth  from  the  opinion  of  Photinus;f  but 
there  must  be  heresies,  that  they  who  are  of  the  truth 
may  be  made  manifest. 

But  when  by  reading  the  platonic  books,  I  began  to 
conceive  of  the  immaterial,  infinite  Supreme,  I  talked 
of  these  things  like  a  person  of  experience,  but  was 
perishing,  because  void  of  Christ.  1  desired  to  appear 
wise,  was  puffed  up  with  knowledge,  and  we;:t  not. 
Love,  on  the  foundation  of  humility,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus,  was  to  me  unknown.  The  books  of  Plato 
knew  not  this  ;  still  would  I  remark  the  providence  of 
my  God  in  leading  me  to  study  them,  before  I  scarch- 

fove  was  known,  is  attained,  sufficient  to  conquer  the  false  and  injurious 
thoughts  of  him  which  had  been  before  imbibed,  be  they  what  they  may. 
But  the  man  feels  his  impotence  with  respect  to  good,  and  he  must,  with 
Augustine,  struggle  and  endure  for  a  time,  till  the  strength  of  Jesus  is 
perfected  in  his  weakness. 

*  Here  is  a  clear  testimony  to  the  authenticity  and  genuine  interpreta- 
tion of  that  remarkable  text,"  Rom.  ix.  5,  the  light  of  which  has  been  so 
peculiarly  offensive  to  those,  whom  fashionable  heresies  in  our  age  ha\e 
darkened. 

t  Which  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Sabelliaiusm. 
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ed  the  scriptures,  that  I  might  remember  how  I 
had  been  affected  by  them,  and  when  afterwards  my 
wounds  should  be  healed  by  thy  hand  through  the 
scriptures,  I  might  distinguish  the  difference  between 
presumption  and  confession,  between  those  who  see 
whither  we  ought  to  go,  without  knowing  the  means, 
and  those  who  see  the  way  itself  leading  to  the  actual 
inheritance.  Had  I  been  informed  at  first  by  thy 
scriptures,  and  thou  hadst  endeared  thyself  to  me  in 
their  familiarity,  an  after-acquaintance  with  Plato  might 
either  have  shaken  my  faith,  or  raised  in  me  an  undue 
estimation  of  the  worth  of  his  writings. 

With  eagerness,  therefore,  I  took  up  the  volume  of 
inspiration,*  and  particularly  the  apostle  Paul,^  and 
those  questions  in  which  he  once  had  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  and  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  were 
now  no  more.  There  now  appeared  one  uniform  ten- 
our  of  godliness,  and  I  learnt  to  rejoice  with  trembling, 
and  I  took  up  the  book,  and  found  whatever  truth  I 
had  read  there,  is  said  with  this  recommendation  of  thy 
grace,  that  he  who  sees  should  not  so  glory  as  if 
he  had  not  received,  not  only  that  which  he  sees, 
but  the  power  of  seeing  itself,  f  For  what  hath  he, 
which  he  hnth  not  received  ?  And  he  who  cannot  see 
afar,  should  however  walk  in  the  way,  by  which  he  may 
come,  see,  and  lay  hold.     For  though  he  be  delighted 

WITH  THE  LAW  OF  GOD  IN  THE  INWARD  MAN, 
YET  WHAT  SHALL  HE  DO  WITH  THE  OTHER  LAW 
IN  HIS  MEMBERS  WARRING  AGAINST  THE  LAW 
OF  HIS  MIND,  AND  BRINGING  HIM  INTO  CAPTIVITY 
TO    THE    LAW   OF    SIN,  WHICH    IS   IN    HIS   MEMBERS?^ 

For  thou,  Lord,  art  just,  but  we  have  sinned  and  dealt 
wickedly,  and  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  us,  and  we  are 

*  It  maybe  remarked  here,  how  depraved  the  taste  of  man  is,  and  how 
much  and  how  long-  he  will  suffer  before  he  give  himself  simply  to  the 
instruction  of  God's  own  words. 

f  He  means  the  inestimable  privilege  of  spiritual  understanding, 
through  his  want  of  which  St.  Paul  hud  long  appeared  to  him  contradic- 
tory, confused,  and  disgusting.  He  is  well  qualified  to  recommend  to 
others  the  value  of  divine  teaching,  who  like  Augustine,  is  experiencing 
it  in  himself.     Nothing  teaches  humility  like  such  experience. 

$  Rom.  vii. 
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justly  delivered  up  to  the  power  of  the  old  sinner  who 
has  the  power  of  death,  because  he  persuaded  us  to 
follow  his  will,  by  which  he  did  not  stand  in  the  truth. 
Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death,  but 
thy  grace  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  whom 
the  prince  of  this  world  could  find  nothing  worthy  of 
death,  and  who  by  his  death  blotted  out  the  hand  writ- 
ing that  was  against  us?  The  platonic  books  had  noth- 
ing of  this,  nor  the  face  of  piety,  the  tears  of  confes- 
sion, the  sacrifice  of  a  troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart,  salvation,  the  spouse,  the  holy  city,  the 
earnest  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  cup  of  our  redemption. 
None  there  hears,  "  Come  unto  me  all  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It  is  one 
thing  to  see  a  land  of  peace  at  a  distance,  with  no  prac- 
ticability of  attaining  it,  and  another  to  pursue  the 
right  road  towards  it  under  the  care  of  the  heavenly 
commander,  who  made  the  road  for  your  use.  I  was 
wonderfully  affected  with  these  views,  while  I  read 
the  least  of  thine  ajpostles,  and  I  considered 
thy  works  and  trembled. 


BOOK    VIII. 

ALL  my  bones  shall  say,  lord,  who  is  like 
unto  thee  ?  thou  hast  broken  my  bonds  in  sun- 
der. How  thou  brakest  them,  I  will  relate,  and  all  who 
worship  thee,  when  they  hear  these  things,  shall  bless 
the  Lord.  Though  now  confirmed  in  my  doctrinal 
views,  my  heart  was  yet  uncleansed  ;  I  approved  of  the 
Saviour,  but  liked  not  his  narrow  way,  and  thou  inspir- 
edst  me  with  a  desire  of  going  to  Simplician,  an  aged, 
experienced  christian,  even  from  his  youth,  who  seem- 
ed capable  of  instructing  me  in  my  present  fluctuations. 
My  desires  no  longer  being  inflamed  with  the  hope  of 
honour  and  money,  I  was  displeased  with  the  servitude 
of  the  world  in  which  I  lived.  Thy  sweetness  was  now 
more  agreeable  in  mine  eyes ;    but  another  tie  still  de- 
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tained  me  in  which  I  had  permission  indeed  in  a  legal 
way,  though  exhorted  to  the  higher  and  nobler  practice 
of  celibacy.*  I  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  truth, 
that  there  are  eunuchs,  who  have  made  themselves 

EUNUCHS   FOR      THE   KINGDOM    OF     HEAVEN'S   SAKE. 

I  went  then  to  Simplician,  the  spiritual  father  of  bish- 
op Ambrose  himself,  who  loved  him  as  his  father.  I 
explained  to  him  my  religious  situation.  When  I 
was  relating,  that  I  had  read  some  platonic  books  trans- 
lated by  Victorinus  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who  had  died 
a  christian,  he  congratulated  me  on  having  met  with 
that  philosopher  rather  than  any  of  the  rest ;  because 
while  they  are  full  of  fallacy,  in  him  intimations  are 
given  of  God  and  of  his  word.f  Then  for  my  practical 
instruction,  he  gave  me  the  narrative  of  the  conversion 
of  Victorinus,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  at  Rome. 
Thy  grace  was  indeed  admirable  in  that  convert.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  far  advanced  in  life,  well 
skilled  in  all  liberal  knowledge  ;  he  had  read,  criticised, 
and  illustrated  many  philosophers  ;  he  had  taught  many 
illustrious  senators ;  had  been  honoured  by  a  statue 
erected  in  the  Roman  forum,  as  a  reward  of  his  magis- 
terial labours  ;  and  even  to  his  old  age  was  a  worshipper 
of  idols,  and  a  partaker  of  all  the  rites,  to  which  almost 
the  whole  Roman  nobility  at  that  time  were  addicted  ; 
moreover,  he  had,  many  years,  defended  the  monstrous 
and  absurd  objects  of  worship,  to  which  the  common 
people  had  been  accustomed.  But  now,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  become  a  child  of  thy  Christ,  an  infant  of 
thy  fountain,  with  his  neck  subjected  to  the  yoke  of 
humility,  and  his  forehead  subdued  to  the  reproach  of 
the  cross.  O  Lord,  thou,  who  bowedst  the  heavens 
and  earnest  down,  who  touchedst  the  mountains,  and 
they  smoked,  by  what  means  didst  thou  insinuate  thy- 
self into  his  heart !  He  read,  as  Simplician  told  me,  the 

*  Corinthians  vii. 
f  Here  I  apprehend  is  a  proof  of  the  'decay  of  christian  taste    in  the 
church  at  that  time,   the  consequence  of  Ammonianism  and  Origcnism, 
namely,  a  disposition  to  find   in  Plato  what  he  has  not.     What  commun- 
ion hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  I 
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holy  Scripture,  and  studiously  investigated  all  christian 
literature,  and  told  my  instructor,  not  openly,  but  in 
secrecy  as  to  a  friend,  "  Know  that  I  am  already  a  chris- 
tian." He  answered,  "  I  shall  not  believe  it,  nor  rank 
you  among  christians,  till  I  see  you  in  the  church  of 
Christ."  But  he  smiling  answered,  "  Do  walls  then 
make  christians  ?"  This  kind  of  dialogue  was  frequently 
repeated  between  them.  For  Victorinus  feared  to  of- 
fend his  friends,  men  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  he  dread- 
ed the  loss  of  reputation.  But  after  that  by  further 
studying  of  the  word  and  by  secret  prayer  he  had  ac- 
quired more  strength,  and  feared  to  be  denied  by  Christ 
before  the  angels,  if  he  denied  him  before  men,  and  felt 
himself  condemned  for  being  ashamed  of  christian  sa- 
craments, though  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  demon- 
worship,  he  blushed  at  his  false  modesty ;  and  sudden- 
ly said  to  Simplician,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  church,  I  wish 
to  be  made  a  christian."  The  venerable  old  saint  un- 
able to  contain  his  joy,  went  with  him,  when  he  was  im- 
bued with  the  first  sacraments  of  instruction.  Not 
long  after  he  gave  in  his  name,  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  christian  baptism.  Rome  was  astonished ; 
the  church  rejoiced.  The  proud  saw  and  were  indig- 
nant, and  gnashed  with  their  teeth  and  pined  away  ;  but, 
the  Lord  his  God  was  the  hope  of  thy  servant,  and  he 
no  longer  regarded  lying  vanities.  At  length,  when 
the  season  came  on  of  professing  his  belief,  which  pro- 
fession is  usually  delivered  at  Rome  from  a  high  place 
in  the  sight  of  the  faithful,  in  a  certain  form  of  words 
gotten  by  heart,  by  those  who  are  to  partake  of  thy 
grace  in  baptism,  an  offer  was  made  by  the  presbyters 
to  Victorinus,  that  he  should  repeat  them  more  secretly, 
as  was  the  custom  for  some  who  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed through  bashfulness.  But  he  chose  rather  to 
profess  his  salvation  in  the  sight  of  the  holy  multitude ; 
for  there  was  no  salvation  in  rhetoric,  and  yet  he  had 
publicly  professed  it.  When  he  mounted  the  pulpit 
to  repeat,  with  a  noise  of  congratulation,  as  many  as 
knew  him,  resounded  his  name  ;  and  who  did  not  know 
him?  Amidst  the  general  jov,  the  sound,  though  check- 
Vol.  IT.  43 
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ed  with  decent  reverence,  went  around,  "  Victorinus^ 
Victorinus."  They  exulted  at  the  sudden  sight  of  him  ; 
and  were  as  suddenly  silent,  that  they  might  hear  him. 
He  pronounced  the  form  of  words  with  an  excellent 
confidence,  and  all  wished  to  hold  him  in  their  bosom, 
and  they  actually  did  so  in  love  and  joy.* 

O  good  God !  what  is  the  cause,  that  men  more  re- 
joice in  the  salvation  of  a  soul  despaired  of,  than  if  it 
had  always  been  in  a  state  of  security  !  For  even  thou,, 
merciful  Father,  rejoicest  more  over  one  penitent,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  that  need  no  repent- 
ance, and  we  hear  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  recovery 
of  thy  prodigal  son.  Now  what  is  the  reason,  that  the 
mind  is  more  delighted  with  things  recovered,  than  with 
things  never  lost  ?  Human  life  is  full  of  such  instances, 
Is  this  the  law  of  human  happiness  ?  How  high  art 
thou  in  the  highest,  and  how  inscrutable  in  the  deepest. 
Thou  never  recedest  from  us,  and  with  reluctance  we 
return  to  thee  ?  Awake,  O  Lord,  and  do,  quicken  and 
recall  us,  inflame  and  carry  us  along ;  burn,  be  sweet 
to  our  taste,  and  let  us  now  love  and  run.  The  joy  of 
Victorinus'  conversion  indeed  was  greater,  because 
his  influence  and  authority,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  use- 
ful to  the  salvation  of  many.  For  far  be  it  from  theey 
that  in  thy  house  there  should  be  respect  of  persons, 
since  thou  rather  hast  chosen  the  weak  things 

OF     THE   WORLD,     TO   CONFOUND    THE    STRONG,    AND 

base  things  of  the  world,  yea,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.f  What  a 
treasure  had  the  heart  and  tongue  of  Victorinus  been 
to  Satan  !  well  did  it  become  thy  sons  to  exult,  because 
our  king  had  bound  die  strong  man,  and  they  saw  his 

*  I  thought  a  careful  translation  of  this  story  was  proper.  It  is  an 
instance  of  victorious  grace,  something'  like  that  which  we  have 
move  at  large  related  by  Augustine  concerning  himself.  It  shews  how 
disreputable  real  Christianity  was  among  the  great,  even  in  countries, 
where  it  was  the  established  religion,  as  was  then  the  case  at  Rome,  and 
what  grace  is  needful  to  cause  men  to  be  willing  to  bear  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  it  illustrates  also  some  christian  customs  and  discipline  at  that 
time. 

f  1  Cor.  i 
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goods  to  be  taken  from  him,    and  cleansed,  and  fitted 
for  thy  honour,  and  to  every  good  work. 

Hearing  these  things  from  Simplician,  I  Was  inflam- 
ed with  a  desire  of  imitation.  But  after  he  had  in- 
formed me  farther,  that  Victorinus,  on  occasion  of  Ju- 
lian's prohibitory  law,  had  given  up  his  professorship, 
I  found  an  inclination  to  imitate  him,  bound  as  I  was 
to  the  same  calling,  not  by  a  foreign  chain,  but  my 
own  iron  will.  The  enemy  held  my  will,  thence  form- 
ed my  chain,  and  held  me  fast.  From  a  perverse 
will  was  formed  lust,  from  the  indulgence  of  lust  was 
formed  habit,  and  habit  unresisted  became  necessity. 
Of  such  links  was  my  chain  of  slavery  composed ;  and 
the  new  v.  'II,  which  was  beginning  in  me,  to  worship 
thee  freely,  and  enjoy  thee  my  sole  certain  pleas- 
ure, was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  old 
one,  hardened  by  custom.  Thus  two  wills,  the  old 
and  the  new,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  contended  within 
me,  and  between  them  tore  my  very  soul.*  Thus  did 
I  understand  by  my  own  experience  what  I  bad  read, 
that  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh. +  I  indeed  was  actuated  by  both,  but 
more  by  that  which  I  approved,  than  by  that  which  I 
disapproved.  I  had  now,  no  just  excuse;  truth  was 
certain  to  me,  yet  I  was  loth  to  serve  thee,  and  was  as 
afraid  to  be  rid  of  my  impediments,  as  I  ought  to  have 
been  of  contracting  them.  My  meditations  on  thee, 
were  like  the  attempts  of  men  desirous  of  awaking, 
but  sinking  again  into  sleep.  I  had  not  an  heart  to  an- 
swer thee,  AWAKE,  THOU  THAT  SLEEPEST,  AND 
ARISE   FROM    TJIE   DEAD,   AND    CHRIST    SHALL     GIVE 

thee    light. J     By  and    by — shortly — let  me  alone 

*  Excellent  comment  on  Rom.  vii. — a  description  only  to  be  understood 
by  experienced  christians. 

j  Galat.  v.  whe^ethe  same  subject  is  more  briefly  handled  :  the  con- 
flict  is  well  known  to  true  christians  all  their  days,  though  it  most  strikes 
their  minds  at  first.  In  the  unconverted,  it  can  have  no  existence,  be- 
cause the  will  is  inclined  only  one  way,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  conflict  between  reason  and  passion,  with  which  it 
fejs  been  confounded. 

j  Ephesians  ,'v- 
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a  little — these  were  the  answers  of  my  heart.  But,  by 
and  by  had  no  bounds,  and  let  me  alone  a  little,  went 
to  a  great  length.  In  vain  was  I  delighted  with  thy 
law  in  the  inner  man,  when  another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers warred  against  the  law  of  my  mind.  Wretched 
man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death,  but  thy  grace  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord? 

My  anxiety  increasing,  I  daily  groaned  to  thee,  I 
frequented  thy  church  as  often  as  I  had  leisure,  from 
those  employments,  under  the  weight  of  which  I  groan- 
ed. Alypius  was  with  me  during  his  vacation  from 
the  law,  which  was  his  practice,  as  rhetoric  was  mine. 
Oar  other  friend  Nebridius  was  gone  to  assist  Vere- 
cundus  at  Milan  in  teaching  grammar,  who  studiously 
avoided  attendance  upon  the  great,  that  he  might  com- 
mand leisure  to  improve  his  mind.  On  a  certain  day, 
Politian,  an  African,  one  of  our  townsmen,  came  to 
visit  me  and  Alypius.  We  sat  down  to  converse,  and 
upon  the  play-table  which  was  before  us,  he  saw  a 
book,  opened  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  apostle  Paul, 
to  his  great  surprise  ;  for  he  supposed  it  to  have  been 
a  book  relating  to  my  profession.  He,  though  a  sol- 
dier at  court,  was  a  devout  person,  and  congratulated 
me  on  my  taste.  On  my  informing  him,  how  earn- 
estly I  studied  those  epistles,  he  gave  me  an  account 
of  Antony  the  Egyptian  monk,  a  character  to  that  hour 
unknown  to  us ;  he  informed  us  also  of  a  number  of 
monasteries,  of  which  we  knew  nothing.  There  was 
even  a  monastery  at  Milan  under  the  care  of  Ambrose 
at  that  time,  of  which  we  had  not  heard.*  When  he 
had  given  a  narration  also  of  two  of  his  companions, 
who  suddenly  gave  themselves  up  to  God  in  the  same 
way,  and  forsook  the  world,  I  felt  myself  confounded. 
About  twelve  years  had  now  elapsed  from  the  nine- 

*  Should  the  serious  reader  find  himself  inclined  to  blame  this  monas- 
tic taste,  I  agree  with  him;  but  let  the  principle  have  its  just  praise;  it 
originated  in  a  desire  of  freedom  from  the  temptations  of  the  world  j  and 
let  professors  of  godliness  observe,  how  much  the  excessive  indulgence  of 
■  lie  commercial  spirit  prevents  their  own  progress  in  our  times. 
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teenth  year  of  my  life,  when  I  read  Cicero's  Hortensius, 
to  this  time,  since  I  had  begun  to  seek  wisdom,  and  I 
was  yet  at  a  distance  from  joy.  In  the  entrance  on 
youth,  I  had  prayed  for  chastity,  and  hud  said,  "  Give 
me  chastity  and  continence,  but  grant  not  my  request 
immediately."  For  I  was  afraid,  lest  thou  shouldcst 
quickly  hear  my  prayer,  and  heal  this  distemper  of 
concupiscence,  which  I  wished  rather  to  be  fully  grati- 
fied than  extinguished.  And  I  had  gone  on  perversely 
in  depraved  superstition,  with  a  heart  at  enmity  against 
thy  truth,  and  had  deferred  from  day  to  day  to  devote 
myself  to  thee,  under  the  pretence  that  I  was  uncertain 
where  the  truth  lay.  Now  that  it  was  certain,  I  was 
still  a  slave,  and  "  I  hear  of  others,  who  have  not  stud- 
ied ten  or  twelve  years,  as  I  have  done,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding have  given  themselves  up  to  God."  Such 
were  my  thoughts.  What  pains  did  I  not  take  to  spur 
my  reluctant  spirit !  my  arguments  were  spent,  a  silent 
trepidation  remained,  and  I  dreaded  deliverance  itself  as 
death.  "  What  is  this,  said  I  to  Alypius,  which  you 
have  heard  ?  Illiterate  men  rise  and  seize  heaven,  while 
we  with  all  our  learning,  are  rolling  in  the  filth  of  sin." 
In  the  agitation  of  my  spirit  I  retired  into  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  house,  knowing  how  evil  I  was,  but 
ignorant  of  the  good  thou  hadst  in  store  for  me.  Alyp- 
ius followed  me,  and  we  sat  remote  from  the  house, 
and  with  vehement  indignation  I  rebuked  my  sinful 
spirit,  because  it  would  not  give  itself  up  to  God.  I 
found  I  wanted  a  will.  Still  was  I  held,  and  thou,  in 
secret,  wast  urgent  upon  me  with  severe  mercy.  Van- 
ities of  vanities,  my  old  friends,  shook  my  vesture  of 
flesh,  and  whispered,  are  we  to  part  ?  and  for  ever  ? 
The  evil  suggestions  which  I  felt,  may  thy  mercy  avert 
from  the  soul  of  thy  servant  !  Canst  thou  live  without 
us  ?  it  was  said  ;  but  with  less  and  less  power  ?  Canst 
not  thou,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested,  do  what 
those  and  these  have  done,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  die 
strength  of  the  Lord  ?  Throw  thyself  on  him,  fear  not, 
he  will  not  suffer  thee  to  fall.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  flesh  ;  they  speak  of  pleasure,  but  not 
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as  the  law  of  thy  God.     Such  was  my  internal  contro- 
versy.    When  deep  meditation  had  collected  all  my 
misery  into  the  view  of  my  heart,  a  great  storm  arose 
producing  a  large  shower  of  tears.     To  give  it  vent,  I 
rose  up  hastily  from  Alypius.     The  sound  of  my  voice 
appeared  pregnant  with  weeping,  and  he  remained  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  place.     I  prostrated  myself  under 
a  fig-tree,  and  with  tears  bursting  out,   I  spake  to  this 
effect :  How  long,  Lord,  wilt  thou  be  angry  ?  for  ever  ? 
remember  not  my  old  iniquities.     For  I  perceived  my- 
self entangled  by  them.     How  long  shall  I  say  to-mor- 
row ?  why  should  not  this  hour  put  an  end  to  my  slav- 
ery ?  Thus  I  spake,  and  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul,  and  I  heard  a  voice  as  from  a  neighbouring  house 
of  one  repeating  frequently,  "  take  up  and  read,  take  up 
and  read."     I  paused,  and  began  to  think,  whether  I 
ever  had  heard  boys  use  such  a  speech  in  any  play,  and 
could  recollect  nothing  like  it.     I  then  concluded,  that 
1  was  ordered  from  heaven,  to  take  up  the  book,  and 
read  the  first  sentence  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon.      I  re- 
turned hastily  to  the  place,  where  Alypius  was  sitting  ; 
for  there  I  had  placed  the  book  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
I  seized  it,  opened,  and  read  what  first  struck  my  eyes ; 
"  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying  ;  but  put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."      Nor  did  I  choose 
to  read  any  thing  more,  nor  had  I  occasion.     Imme- 
diately at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  all  my  doubts  van- 
ished" I  closed  the  book,  and  with  a  tranquil  countenance 
gave  it  to  Alypius.     He  begged  to  see  what  I  had  read, 
I  shewed  him  it,  and  he  read  still  further.*     Him  that 
is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye  ;  which  he  applied  to 
himself,  as  he  told  me.     With  a  placid  serenity  and 
composure  suitable  to  his  character,  in  which  he  far 
excelled  me,  he  joined  with  me  in  going  to  my  mother, 
who  now  triumphed  in  the  abundant  answers  given  to 
her  petitions.       Thus  didst  thou  turn  her  mourning 
into  joy. 

*  Rom.  xiii.  end,  and  xiv.  beginning. 
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•      BOOK    IX. 

O  LORD,  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thine 
handmaid,  thou  hast  broken  my  bonds  in  sunder.  Let 
my  heart  and  tongue,  and  all  my  bones  say,  Lord,  who 
is  like  unto  thee  ?  and  do  thou  answer  me,  and  say  to 
my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.  Who  and  what  am  I  ?,> 
what  evil  am  I  not  ?  Was  it  my  will,  or  words,  or 
deeds,  that  have  done  it?  No:  but  thou,  Lord,  good 
and  merciful,  and  thy  right  hand  looking  at  the  depth 
of  my  death,  and  exhausting  the  abyss  of  corruption 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  The  whole  of  my  evil 
lay  in  a  will,  stubbornly  set  in  opposition  to  thine.  But 
where  lay  of  old  time,  and  from  what  deep  secret  was 
my  free-will  called  out  in  a  moment,  by  which  I  bowed 
my  neck  to  thy  easy  yoke,  and  my  shoulders  to  thy 
light  burden,  Christ  Jesus,  my  helper  and  Redeemer  ? 
How  sweet  was  it  in  a  moment  to  be  free  from  those 
delightful  vanities,  to  lose  which  had  been  my  dread, 
to  part  with  which  was  now  my  joy !  Thou  ejectedst 
them,  O  my  true  and  consummate  delight,  and  thou 
enteredst  in  their  room,  O  sweeter  than  all  pleasure, 
but  not  to  flesh  and  blood  ;  clearer  than  all  light,  but 
to  the  inner  man ;  higher  than  all  honour,  but  not  to 
those  who  are  high  in  their  own  eyes.  Now  was  my 
mind  set  free  from  the  corroding  cares  of  avarice,  and 
ambition,  and  lust,  and  I  communed  in  playful  ease 
with  thee,  my  light,  my  riches,  my  Saviour,  and  my 
God. 

I  determined  in  thy  sight  to  give  up  my  employ- 
ments not  abruptly,  but  gradually.*     And  opportunely, 

*  I  would  suggest  four  particular  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  our  au- 
thor's conversion.  1.  That  it  does  please  God  in  every  age  to  distin- 
guish some  of  the  works  of  his  Holy  Spirit  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  of  little  consequence,  to  debate  whether  the  voice  heard 
in  the  garden  was  miraculous  or  not,  whether  literally  true,  or  an  im 
pression  on  his  mind.  Either  way  it  was  equally  from  God,  and  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  conversion  of  a  great  and  eminently  holy  personage,  who 
was  called  to  testify  remarkably  for  God  in  his  day.  2.  There  is  gen- 
erally some  muster-sin,  which  impedes  the  work  of  God  in  all  his  peo- 
ple ;  Augustine'*  was  sensuality,  ami  invite  mortification  of  thai  maa 
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the  vintage  vacation  being  at  hand,  I  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  my  employment  till  that  time.  I  was  glad  al- 
so, that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  my  scholars, 
what  was  true,  that  the  care  of  my  health,  which  had 
suffered  much  from  fatigue,  obliged  me  to  cease  from 
the  laborious  office  of  teaching.  And  to  have  given 
up  the  work  before  the  vacation  might  have  appeared 
arrogant  and  exposed  me  to  the  censure  of  vanity. 
But  should  any  of  thy  servants  think,  that  I  did  wrong 
in  remaining  in  the  chair  of  deceit  a  day  longer,  I  will 
not  contend.  But  hast  not  thou,  most  merciful 
Lord,  washed  away  this,  with  all  my  other  deadly  sins, 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration  ? 

Our  friend  Verecundus  was  seized  with  a  distemper, 
and  receiving  baptism  in  the  midst  of  it,  departed  this 
life  in  thy  faith  and  fear.  Not  long  after  my  conver- 
sion, my  friend  Nebridius  also,  though  he  had  sunk 
into  the  error  which  takes  away  the  proper  manhood 
of  thy  Son,  was  recovered ;  and  becoming  a  faithful 
christian,  in  Africa  his  own  country  quitted  this  taber- 
nacle of  clay,  and  now  lives  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
He  no  more  puts  his  ear  to  my  mouth,  but  his  spiri- 
tual mouth  to  thy  fountain  to  receive  as  much  wisdom 
as  he  is  capable  of — happy  without  end. 

It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  remember  and  confess  how 
thou  didst  teach  me  and  my  friend  Alypius,  in  the 
country,  where  we  enjoyed  the  affectionate  and  sedu- 
lous care  of  my  mother.  We  were  both  in  the  capac- 
ity of  catechumens,  and  I  read  with  pleasure  the  Psalms 
of  David.  With  what  mingled  pity  and  indignation 
did  I  look  on  the  Manichees,  who  madly  rejected  the 

ter-sin  the  grace  of  God  is  peculiarly  illustrated.  3.  The  great  medium 
of  deliverance  always  is,  the  written  word  of  God  testifying  of  Jesus, 
and  salvation  only  by  putting  him  on  through  faith.  4.  Man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportunity.  In  our  weakness  thoroughly  felt  God  appears. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  saint  before  us  proved  so  strong  and  zealous 
a  champion  of  the  effectual  grace  of  God,  and  was  made  use  of  to  re- 
vive tiie  clear  doctrine  of  it  in  the  church,  and  was  trained  up  by  his 
own  experience  to  defend  it  against  the  subtilties  of  Pelagius  ?  He  who 
foresaw  what  Pelagius  would  introduce,  in  his  adorable  wisdom  thus 
provided  an  experienced  pastor  of  his  church,  who  in  due  time  should 
withstand  his  corruptions.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. — 
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antidote  of  life.  O  that  they  saw  the  internal  eternal 
life,  which  because  I  had  tasted,  I  grieved,  Qiat  I  could 
not  shew  it  to  them. 

The  holidays  being  finished,  I  signified  to  my  schol- 
ars, that  they  must  provide  themselves  another  teacher. 
And  I  wrote  to  Ambrose  an  account  of  my  errors,  and 
of  my  present  desire ;  and  begged  him  to  recommend 
some  part  of  thy  word  more  particularly  to  my  atten- 
tion, as  a  proper  preparative  for  baptism.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  prophet  Isaiah,  I  apprehend,  on  account 
of  his  superior  perspicuity  in  opening  the  gospel. 
However,  finding  the  first  part  of  this  prophet  more 
obscure,  and  apprehending  the  rest  to  be  similar,  I  de- 
ferred the  reading  of  him,  till  I  was  more  experienced 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  time  approaching  in  which  I 
must  give  in  my  name,  I  left  the  country  and  returned 
to  Milan.  There  I  received  baptism  with  Alypius 
and  the  boy  Adeodatus,  the  fruit  of  my  sin.  He  was 
almost  fifteen  years  old,  and,  in  understanding,  he  ex- 
ceeded many  learned  men.  I  glorify  thee  for  thy  gifts, 
my  God  ;  for  I  had  nothing  in  the  boy  but  sin.  For 
that  I  brought  him  up  in  thy  religion,  thou,  and  thou 
only,  inspiredst  me.  I  looked  with  trembling  at  his 
prodigious  genius.  But  thou  soon  removedst  him 
from  the  earth,  and  I  remember  him  with  greater  sat- 
isfaction, as  I  have  now  no  anxiety  for  his  childhood, 
his  youth,  or  his  manhood.  Nor  could  I  at  that  time 
be  satisfied  with  contemplating  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion. The  hymns  and  songs  of  thy  church  moved  my 
soul  intensely  ;  thy  truth  was  distilled  by  them  into 
my  heart ;  the  flume  of  piety  was  kindled,  and  my  tears 
flowed  for  joy.  This  practice  of  singing  had  been  of 
no  long  standing  at  Milan.  It  began  about  the  year 
whenJustina  persecuted  Ambrose.  The  pious  people 
watched  in  the  church,  prepared  to  die  with  their  pas- 
tor. There  my  mother  sustained  an  eminent  part  in 
watching  and  praying.  Then  hymns  and  psalms  after 
the  manner  of  the  east,  were  sung,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
serving the  people  from  weariness  ;  and  thence  the 
custom  has  spread  through  christian  churches. 

Voir.   II.  44 
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Thou,  who  makest  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an 
house,  unitedst  to  us  one   of  our  young  townsmen, 
Euodius,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  was   now- 
regenerated.     We  determined  to  return  to  Africa,  and 
when  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  my  mother 
departed  this  life.    I  must  not  pass  by  the  conceptions 
of  my  soul  concerning   her,  who  endured  labour  for 
my  temporal  birth,  and  laboured  in  heart  for  my  spir- 
itual  birth.      She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  christian 
family,  but  did  not  so  much  commend  her  mother's 
care,  as  that  of  a  decrepid  old  servant  of  the  house, 
who  had  nursed  her  father,  whose  years  and  charac- 
ter were  highly  respected,  and  who  superintended  the 
education  of  her  master's  daughters.     She  never  suf- 
fered them  to  drink  even  water,  except  at  meals,  tell- 
ing them,   that  if  ever  they  became   mistresses,  the 
custom   of  drinking   would   remain,   but  they  would 
then   indulge  it  in   wine,  not  water.     Yet  my  mother 
Monica,    notwithstanding  the  care    of  this    provident 
governess,  when   young   had   learned   by  degrees   to 
drink  wine,  having  been  sent  to  draw  it  for  the  use  of 
the  family.     By  what  method  was  she  delivered  from 
this  snare  ?     Thou  providest  for  her  a  malignant  re- 
proach from  a  maid  of  the  house,  who,  in  a  passion, 
called  her  drunkard.     From  that  moment  she  gave  up 
the  practice  for  ever.     Thus  didst  thou  prepare  a  cure 
for  her  evil  practice,  by  the  malevolent  railing  of  anoth- 
er, that  no  man  may  attribute  it  to  his  own  power,  if 
his  admonitions  of  another  be  attended  with  salutary 
effect* 

After  her  marriage  with  my  father  Patricius,  she 
endeavoured  to  win  him  over  to  thy  service  by  the 
amiableness  of  her  manners,  and  patiently  bore  the  in- 
juries of  his  unfaithfulness.  She  still  looked  for  thy 
mercy,  that,  learning  to  believe  in  thee,  he  might  be- 

*  I  could  not  prevail  with  myself  to  pass  over  altogether  this,  and 
a  few  more  circumstances  of  domestic  life,  which  follow.  Let  the  pi- 
ety and  prudence,  which  they  breathe,  compensate  for  their  simplicity. 
To  a  serious  mind  they  will  perhaps  appear,  not  only,  not  contemptible, 
but   even  also  instructive. 
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come  chaste.  His  temper  was  passionate,  but  his 
spirit  benevolent.  She  knew  how  to  bear  with  him 
when  angry,  by  a  perfect  silence  and  composure  ;  and 
when  she  saw  him  cool,  would  meekly  expostulate  u  ith 
him.  Many  matrons  in  her  company  would  complain 
of  the  blows  and  harsh  treatment  they  received  from 
their  husbands,  whose  tempers  were  yet  milder  than 
that  of  Patricius;  whom  she  would  exhort  to  govern 
their  tongues,  and  remember  the  inferiority  of  their 
condition.  And  when  they  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment that  it  was  never  heard  that  Patricius,  a  man  of  so 
violent t  a  temper,  had  beaten  his  wife,  or  that  they 
ever  were  at  variance  a  single  day,  she  informed  them 
of  her  plan.  Those,  who  iollowed  it,  thanked  her  for 
the  good  success  of  it ;  those,  who  did  not,  experi- 
enced vexation.  Her  mother-in-law,  at  first,  was  irri- 
tated against  her  by  the  whispers  of  servants.  But  she 
overcame  her  by  mild  obsequiousness,  insomuch 
that  she  at  length  informed  her  son  of  the  slanders  of 
those  backbiters,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  re- 
strained. Thus  she  and  her  mother-in-law  lived  in 
perfect  harmony.  It  was  a  great  gift,  which,  O  my 
God,  thou  gavest  to  her,  that  she  never  repeated  any 
of  the  fierce  things,  which  she  heard  from  persons 
who  were  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  was  con- 
scientiously exact,  in  saying  nothing  but  what  might 
tend  to  heal  and  to  reconcile. 

I  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  this  a  small  good, 
had  I  not  known  by  grievous  experience  the  innumer- 
able evils  resulting  to  society  from  the  contrary  spirit, 
by  which  men  extend  mischief  like  a  pestilence,  not 
only  repeating  the  words  of  angry  enemies  to  angry  en- 
emies, but  also  adding  what  never  had  been  said  ; 
whereas  the  human  mind  should  not  be  content  with 
negative  goodness  in  such  cases,  but  should  endeavour 
to  promote  peace  by  speaking  what  is  good,  as  my 
amiable  mother  did,  through  the  effectual  teaching  of 
thy  Spirit.  At  length,  in  the  extremity  of  life,  she 
gained  her  husband  to  thee,  and  he  died  in  the  faith  of 
Christ. 
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It  was  through  thy  secret  appointment,  that  she  and 
I  stood  alone  at  a  window  facing  the  east,  in  a  house  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  we  were  preparing  our- 
selves for  our  voyage.  Our  discourse  was  highly 
agreeable,  and  forgetting  the  past,  we  endeavoured  to 
conceive  aright  the  nature  of  the  eternal  life  of  the 
saints.  It  was  evident  to  us,  that  no  carnal  delights 
deserved  to  be  named  on  this  subject ;  erecting  our 
spirits  more  ardently,  we  ascended  above  the  noblest 
parts  of  the  material  creation  to  the  consideration  of  our 
own  minds,  and  passing  above  them,  we  attempted  to 
reach  heaven  itself,  to  come  to  thee,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made.  There  our  hearts  were  enamoured,  and 
there  we  held  fast  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  re- 
turned to  the  sound  of  our  own  voice,  which  gave  us 
an  emblem  of  the  divine  Word.  We  said,  if  a  man 
should  find  the  flesh,  the  imagination,  and  every  tongue 
to  be  silent,  all  having  confessed  their  Maker,  and  after- 
wards holding  their  peace,  and  if  he  should  now  apply 
his  ear  to  him  who  made  them,  and  God  alone  should 
speak,  not  by  any  emblems  or  created  things,  but  by 
himself,  so  that  we  could  hear  his  word,  should  this 
be  continued,  and  other  visions  be  withdrawn,  and  this 
alone,  seize  and  absorb  the  spectator  for  ever,  is  not 
this  the  meaning  of,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord?"*  At  that  moment  the  world  appeared  to  us  of 
no  value :  and  she  said,  Son,  I  have  now  no  delight  in 
life.  What  I  should  do  here,  and  why  I  am  here,  I 
know  not,  the  hope  of  this  life  being  quite  spent.  One 
thing  only,  your  conversion,  was  an  object  for  which  I 
wished  to  live.  My  God  has  given  me  this  in  larger 
measure.  What  do  I  here  ?  Scarce  five  days  after, 
she  fell  into  a  fever.  A  brother  of  mine  who  was  with 
us  lamented,  that  she  was  likely  to  die  in  a  foreign  land. 
She  looked  at  him  with  anxiety  to  see  him  so  groveling 
in  his  conceptions,  and  then  looking  at  me,  said,  Place 
this  body  any  where  ;    do  not  distress  yourselves  con- 

*   Matth.  xxv.      In    Rev.  xxi.    23,  the^same    sublime  thought  is  de- 
scribed under  the  medium  of  sight  which  here  is  conveyed  under  the 
[ediuoi  of  hearing. 
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eerning  it.  I  could  not  but  rejoice  and  give  thee 
thanks,  that  she  was  delivered  from  that  anxiety,  with 
which  I  knew  she  always  had  been  agitated  in  regard  to 
a  sepulchre,  which  she  had  provided  for  herself,  and  pre- 
pared near  the  body  of  her  husband.  I  knew  not  the 
time,  when,  by  the  fulness  of  thy  grace,  she  had  been 
rid  of  this  emptiness,  but  I  rejoiced  to  find  this  evidence 
of  it.  I  heard  afterwards,  that  while  we  were  at  Ostia 
she  had  discoursed  with  some  friends  in  my  absence 
concerning  the  contempt  of  life,  and  they,  expressing 
their  surprise  that  she  did  not  fear  to  leave  her  body  so 
far  from  her  own  country  ;  nothing,  said  she,  is  far  to 
God,  and  I  do  not  fear,  that  he  should  not  know  where 
to  find  me  at  the  resurrection.  She  departed  this  life  on 
the  ninth  day  of  her  illness,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  thirty-third  of  mine.* 


BOOK  X. 

NOW,  Lord,  my  groaning -testifies  that  I  am  dis- 
pleased will1,  myself  j  but  thou  art  light  and  pleasure, 
and  art  loved  and  desired,  that  I  may  blush  for  myself, 
and  throw  away  myself,  and  choose  thee  ;  and  neither 
attempt  to  please  thee,  nor  myself,  but  by  depending  on 
thee.  For  when  I  am  wicked,  this  is  nothing  else,  but 
to  confess  that  I  am  displeased  with  myself;  and  when 
godly,  this  is  nothing  else,  but  to  confess  that  thou  af- 
fordest  that  gift  to  me.  The  confessions  of  my  past 
evils,  which  thou  hast  forgiven,  changing  my  mind  by 
faith  and  thy  baptism,  when  they  are  read  and  heard, 
excite  the  heart,  that  it  sink  not  in  despair,  but  may 
watch  in  the  love  of  thy  mercy,  and  the  sweetness  of 
thy  grace,  by  which  the  weak  is  made  strong,  who,  by 

*  In  what  fol'ows  to  the  end  of  this  hook,  the  author  gives  a  very  amia- 
hle  picture  of  the  filial  affections,  tempered  by  piety  and  resignation, 
which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  not  indeed  without  a  mixture  of  the  super- 
stition of  praying  for  the  dead,  which  was  growing*  in  this  century.  In 
him  the  evangelical  spirit,  however,  predominates  extremely,  even  while 
he  is  indulging  the  ^'iperstitious.  But  lot  it  suffice  to  have  given  this 
general  account. 
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it,  is  brought  to  feel  his  own  weakness.  But  what  ad- 
vantage will  result  from  my  confessing,  as  I  now  pro- 
pose, not  what  I  was,  but  what  I  now  am  ?  I  will  dis- 
cover myself  to  such  as  will  rejoice  over  me  for  what  is 
good,  and  will  pray  for  and  sympathize  with  me  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  evil,  more  secure  as  I  am,  through  thy 
mercy,  than  my  innocence.  I  am  a  little  child,  but 
my  Father  always  lives,  and  is  my  sufficient  guardian. 
What  temptations  I  can  of  cannot  resist,  I  know  not. 
But  my  hope  is  this,  that  thou  art  faithful,  that  thou 
dost  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted,  above  that  we  are  able, 
but  with  the  temptation  also  makest  a  way  to  escape, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it.*  Lord,  I  love  thee  j 
thou  hast  smitten  my  heart  with  thy  word,  and  I  have 
loved  thee.  But  what  do  I  love,  when  I  love  .thee  ?  not 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  nor  any  created  beauty .  They 
cry  aloud,  we  are  not  God,  he  made  us.  Where  shall  I 
find  thee,  but  in  thyself  above  me  ?  Too  late  did  I  love 
thee,  thou  primeval  Beauty.  Thou  calledst  aloud, 
and  overcamest  my  deafness.  Thou  shonest  and  dis- 
pelledst  my  darkness.  Thou  wast  fragrant,  and  I  pant- 
ed after  thee.  I  tasted,  and  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
thee  :  thou  touchedst  me,  and  I  was  inflamed  into  thy 
peace.  When  I  shall  stick  wholly  to  thee,  I  shall  no 
more  have  pain  and  fatigue,  and  my  whole  life  shall 
live  full  of  thee.  But  now  because  thou  supportest 
him  whom  thou  fillest,  because  I  am  not  full  of  thee, 
I  am  a  burden  to  myself.  My  wholesome  griefs  and 
pernicious  pleasures  contend  together,  and  I  know  not 
on  which  side  the  victory  stands.  Woe  is  me  !  Thou 
art  my  physician,  I  am  sick.  Thou  art  merciful,  I  am 
wretched.  All  my  hope  lies  in  thy  immense  mercy. 
Give  what  thou  commandest,  and  command  what  thou 
wilt.  Thou  commandest  us  to  keep  from  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  from  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  from  the  pride 
of  life.  And  what  thou  commandest,  thou  hast  given 
me.  Yet  there  still  live  in  my  memory  the  images  of 
evils,  to  which  I  had  been  habituated,  and  they  occur 
to  me  even  in  sleep.     Is  not  thy  hand,  O  God,  able  to 

*  1  Cor.  x. 
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heal  all  the  diseases  of  my  soul,  and  to  sanctify  even  the 
hours  of  rest?  I  would  rejoice  with  trembling  in  what 
thou  hast  given  me,  and  mcurn  over  that  which  is  im- 
perfect, and  hope  that  thou  wilt  perfect  thy  mercies, 
when  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

There  is  another  evil  of  the  day,  and  I  wish  the  day 
may  be  sufficient  for  it.  We  refresh  the  continual  ruins 
of  the  body  by  food,  till  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption.  Thou  hast  taught  me  to  use  aliment  as 
medicine.  But  while  I  am  passing  from  the  uneasiness 
of  hunger  to  the  rest  of  satiety  ;  in  the  very  passage 
the  snare  of  concupiscence  is  laid  for  me ;  and  the 
bounds  of  innocence  are  not  easily  defined,  and  a  pre- 
tence for  indulgence  is  made  on  that  very  account. 
These  temptations  I  daily  endeavour  to  resist,  and  I  call 
on  thy  right  hand  for  my  salvation,  and  make  known  to 
thee  my  agitations  of  soul,  because  I  am  not  yet  clear 
on  this  subject.  I  hear  my  God,  "  let  not  your  heart 
be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness."* 
The  latter  is  far  from  me,  let  it  not  approach  me ;  the 
former  sometimes  steals  upon  me,  keep  it  at  a  distance 
from  me.  Who  is  there,  Lord,  that  is  perfectly  tem- 
perate ?  Whoever  he  be,  let  him  magnify  thy  name. 
But  I  am  not  he,  I  am  a  sinful  man.  However  I  mag- 
nify thy  name,  and  he  who  overcame  the  world,  and 
numbers  me  among  the  weak  members  of  his  body, 
intercedes  for  my  sins. 

In  regard  to  the  enticement  of  smells,  I  am  not  soli- 
citous. When  they  are  absent,  I  want  them  not ;  when 
present  I  do  not  refuse  them,  content  to  be  without 
them  entirely.  So  I  think  ;  but  such  is  my  miserable 
darkness,  that  I  must  not  easily  credit  myself,  because, 
what  is  within,  generally  lies  hid,  till  experience  evi- 
dence it.  The  only  hope,  the  only  confidence,  the  only 
Jirm  promise  is  thy  mercy. 

The  pleasures  of  the  ear  have  deeper  hold  on  me. 
I  find,  even  while  I  am  charmed  with  sacred  melodv,  I 
am  led  astray  at  times  by  the  luxury  of  sensations,  and 

*   Luke  xxi. 
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offend,  not  knowing  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  I  dis- 
cover it.  Sometimes  guarding  against  this  fallacy ,  I  err 
in  the  other  extreme,  and  could  wish  all  the  melody  of 
David's  Psalms  were  removed  from  my  ears  and  those 
of  the  church,  and  think  it  safer  to  imitate  the  plan  of 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  directed  a  meth- 
od of  repeating  the  Psalms  more  resembling  pronuncia- 
tion than  music.  But  when  I  remember  my  tears  of 
affection  at  my  conversion  under  the  melody  of  thy 
church,  with  which  I  am  still  affected,  I  again  acknowl- 
edge the  utility  of  the  custom.  Thus  do  I  fluctuate 
between  the  danger  of  pleasure,  and  the  experience  of 
utility,  and  am  more  induced,  though  with  a  wavering 
assent,  to  own  that  the  infirmity  of  nature  may  be  as- 
sisted in  devotion  by  psalmody.  Yet  when  the  tune 
has  moved  me  more  than  the  subject,  I  feel  guilty,  and 
am  ready  to  wish  I  had  not  heard  the  music.  See 
where  I  am,  and  mourn  with  me,  ye  who  are  conscious 
of  any  inward  feelings  of  godliness.  I  cannot  expect 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  not.  Thou,  Lord  my 
God,  hear,  and  pity,  and  heal  me. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  I  find  to  entangle  me  from 
time  to  time.  But  thou  deliverest  me,  sometimes  with- 
out pain,  because  I  fall  into  them  gently  ;  at  other  times 
with  pain,  because  I  stick  in  them. 

Another  form  of  manifold  danger  is  added,  a  curious 
spirit,  palliated  by  the  name  of  knowledge.  Surrounded 
as  we  are  with  objects,  when  can  I  say  I  am  freed  from 
this  ?  What  vehement  temptations  have  I  had  from 
the  enemy  to  ask  of  thee  a  sign  ?  But  I  beseech  thee 
by  our  king  Jesus  Christ,  that,  as  I  am  far  from  con- 
senting to  it,  so  I  may  be  farther  and  farther.  What  a 
trifle  diverts  me  from  a  thought  of  great  importance, 
and  unless  thou  quickly  admonish  me  by  the  conviction 
of  my  infirmity,  either  to  divert  the  thought  by  some 
serious  meditation,  or  to  despise  it  altogether,  I  should 
become  absolutely  dull.  My  life  is  full  of  these  evils, 
and.  even  my  prayers  are  often  disturbed,  and  while  I 
apply  my  heart  to  thine  ears,  I  am  overborn  by  a  tor- 
rent of  vanities. 
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What  can  give  hope,  except  thy  mercy,  by  which 
thou  hast  begun  to  renew  us  ?  And  thou  knowest  how 
much  thou  hast  clone  for  rne  already.  I  carry  thy  yoke, 
and  find  it  easy,  as  thou  hast  promised.  It  always  was 
so,  but  I  did  not  believe  it,  when  I  was  afraid  to  take 
it  upon  me  :  but  can  I,  O  Lord,  who  alone  rulest  with- 
out pride  because  thou  hast  no  superior,  can  I  in  this 
life  be  exempt  from  pride  ?  Well  done,  well  done,  I 
find  scattered  in  the  nets  by  the  enemy  every  where. 
Daily,  Lord,  we  feel  these  temptations.  Thou  know- 
est, on  this  head,  the  groans  of  my  heart,  and  the 
floods  of  mine  eyes.  Nor  can  I  easily  see,  that  I  grow 
more  free  from  this  pest  of  pride  ;  and  I  much  fear  my 
secret  evils,  which  thou  knowest.  I  am  poor  and  needy, 
and  my  best  method  is  to  seek  thy  mercy  in  secret 
groans  and  in  self- abhorrence,  till  thou  perfect  that  which 
concemeth  me. 

There  is  another  internal  evil,  by  which  a  man,  with- 
out seeking  to  please  others,  pleases  himself  with  thy 
good  things,  as  if  they  were  his  own  ;  or  if  he  allows 
them  to  be  thine,  yet  he  is  apt  to  fancy  them  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  own  merits  ;  or  he  pleases  himself 
with  indulging  an  invidious  spirit  against  others.  In 
all  these  dangers  thou  seest  the  trembling  of  my  heart  ; 
I  feel  my  wounds  healed  every  now  and  then  by  thee  ; 
but  I  feel  not  an  exemption  from  them.  Sometimes 
thou  introducest  me  into  an  uncommon  affection,  into 
a  sweetness  past  the  power  of  description,  which,  were 
it  perfected  in  me,  I  should  not  see  what  life  wouid  want 
to  complete  its  felicity.  But  I  sink  back  by  the  weight 
of  misery,  and  am  held  entangled. 

Whom  shall  I  look  to  as  my  mediator  ?  Shall  I  go 
to  angels  ?  Many  have  tried  this,  and  have  been  fond 
of  visions,  and  have  deserved  to  be  the  sport  of  the 
illusions  which  they  loved.  A  mediator  between  God 
and  man  must  have  the  nature  of  both.  The  true  me- 
diator, whom  in  thy  secret  mercy  thou  hast  shewn  to 
the  humble,  and  hast  sent,  that  by  his  example  they 
might  also  learn  humility,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  hath 
appeared  a  mediator  between  mortal  sinners  and  the 
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immortal  Holy  One,  that,  because  the  wages  of  right- 
eousness is  life  and  peace  ;  by  his  divine  righteous- 
ness he  might  justify  the  ungodly,  and  deliver  them 
from  death.  He  was  shewn  to  ancient  saints,  that  they 
might  be  saved  by  faith  in  his  future  sufferings,  as 
we  by  faith  in  the  same  sufferings  already  past.  How 
hast  thou  loved  us,  Father,  delivering  up  thy  only  Son 
for  us  ungodly  ?  For  whom  he,  our  priest  and  sacrifice, 
who  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  thee,  was 
subjected  to  death.  Well  may  my  hope  be  strong 
through  such  an  Intercessor ;  else,  I  should  despair. 
Many  and  great  are  my  diseases,  thy  medicine  larger 
still.  Were  he  not  made  flesh  for  us,  we  could  not 
dream  of  having  any  union  with  him.  Terrified  with 
my  sins  and  the  weight  of  my  misery,  I  was  despond- 
ing, but  thou  encouragedst  me,  saying,  Christ  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live,  should  not  live  to  themselves, 
but  to  him'  that  died  for  them.*  Lo,  I  cast  all  my 
care  on  thee,  Lord,  that  I  may  live.  Thou  knowest  my 
weakness  and  ignorance,  teach  and  heal  me.  He  hath 
redeemed  me  with  his  blood,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Let  not  the 
proud  calumniate  me,  if  with  the  poor  I  desire  to  eat 
and  be  satisfied,  and  to  praise  the  Lord.f 


Augustine,  after  his  conversion,  returned  with  some 
friends  into  Africa,  and  lived  upon  his  own  estate  for 
almost  three  years,  retired  from  the  world.  A  desire 
to  oblige  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  Hippo,  who 
requested  his  instructions,  brought  him  at  length  to 

*  2  Cor.  v. 
-j-  Psalm  xxii.  26.  We  see  in  this  last  book  the  author's  description  of 
the  conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit  after  his  conversion,  and  the  repose 
of  his  soul  fo)  peace  and  happiness  only  on  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  right- 
eousness and  strength.  I  shall  make  no  further  remarks  than  to  repeat 
his  own  observation  in  his  retractions.  "  These  Confessions  praise  the 
God  of  righteousness  and  goodness,  and  excite  the  human  understanding 
and  affect  ion  toward  him.  They  did  this  in  me  while  1  was  writing  them, 
and  they  do  it  still  when  I  read  theln  What  others  may  think  of  them 
let  them  judge  ;  but  I  know  they  have  much  pleased  and  do  please  many 
of  the  brethren." 
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that  city,  where  Valerius  was  bishop, — a  person  of  great 
piety;  but,  on  account  of  his  slender  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  tongue,  scarce  adequate  to  the  office  of  pas- 
tor in  that  place.  Augustine,  through  the  strong  and 
urgent  desires  of  the  people,  was  ordained  presbyter  to 
Valerius  ;  but  wept  on  the  occasion  from  the  genuine- 
sense  which  he  had  of  the  importance  of  the  office.  He 
told  Possidius  that  his  tears  were  by  some  misconstru- 
ed,* as  if  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  chosen  bish- 
op. Such  poor  judges  are  many  of  the  views  and  sen- 
sations of  godly  men !  Valerius  rejoiced  that  God  had 
heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  people  would  now  be 
supplied  with  such  a  pastor.  He  gave  him  licence  to 
preach  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  a  thing  before  un- 
known in  Africa;  but  which,  from  jthe  good  effects  of 
this  precedent,  afterwards  grew  common.  Here  his 
ministry  w3'  useful  in  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
the  ijrethren,  and  also  in  the  defeat  of  various  heresies. 
Divine  truth,  which  had  been  almost  buried  amidst 
many  schisms  and  distractions  in  Africa,  now  raised 
up  its  head  again ;  and  Fortunatus,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Maniehees,  was  obliged,  in  confusion,  to  leave 
Hippo,  when  he  found  himself,  by  the  confession  of 
the  hearers,  vanquished  in  a  conference  with  Au- 
gustine. 

Heretics  vied  with  the  members  of  the  general  church 
in  their  attention  to  the  pastoral  labours  of  Augustine, 
whose  fame  began  gradually  to  spread  throughout  the 
western  world.  Valerius  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks  on 
the  account,  and  being  solicitous  to  preserve  such  a 
treasure  to  his  church,  he  took  care  to  get  Augustine 
elected  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  conjunction  with  himself. 
Age  and  infirmities  rendered  Valerius  very  inade- 
quate to  the  work  ;  and  every  true  christian  will  doubt 
which  more  to  admire,  the  godly  zeal  of  Augustine, 
tempered  with  modesty  and  charity,  or  the  unfeigned 
humility  of  Valerius.  Augustine,  after  he  had  strong- 
ly resisted  the  inclinations  of  the  bishop  and  all  the 
church,  at  length  accepted   the  office ;    the  duties  of 

*  Possid.  Life,  of  Aug". 
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which  he  continued  to  discharge  after  the  decease  of 
Valerius.  His  zeal  and  labonousness  increased  with 
his  authority.  The  monastery  of  his  institution  became 
renowned  in  Africa  ;  and  about  ten  bishops,  of  un- 
doubted piety,  known  to  our  author,*  came  from  this 
seminary.  These  instituted  monasteries  after  the  same 
pattern,  and  from  them  other  churches  were  supplied 
with  pastors  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity, by  these  means,  and  also  by  Augustine's  writings, 
which  were  translated  into  the  Greek  tongue,  were  dif- 
fused and  enforced  with  increasing  vigour  through  the 
christian  world.  His  writings,  however,  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  permanent  influence  in  the  eastern  church. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  Pelagian  Controversy. 

IT  is  the  part  of  an  intelligent  agent  to  choose  the  fittest 
season  for  the  execution  of  arduous  enterprises,  or  the 
introduction  of  important  innovations.  This  rule,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  is  observed  by  Satan  in  all  his  at- 
tempts against  the  church  of  Christ.  While  the  belief 
and  experience  of  divine  influences  were  strong  and  vig- 
orous in  christian  societies,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  persuade  men,  that  such  influences  were  of  no 
necessity  or  value:  he  couid  do  no  more  than  seduce  them 
to  counterfeit,  abuse,  or  misapply  them.  Hence  the  wild- 
ness  and  incoherence  of  montanism.  But  now  that  the 
holy  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  generally  damp- 
ed by  superstition,  or  quenched  by  licentiousness,  Satan 
felt  himself  emboldened  to  erect  a  new  heresy,  which 
should  pretend  to  the  height  of  purity,  supported  by 
mere  human  nature,  exclusive  of  the  operations  of 
divine  grace  altogether.     This  was  pelagianism  :f    and 

*  Possid. 
•j-  In  this  chapter  I  purpose  to  describe  its  rise  and  progress  historical- 
ly.   What  I  have  said  of  its  precise  nature,  will  be   confirmed  in  the 
proper  place  by  the  authentic  lights  of  Antiquity. 
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as  this  evil  now  entered  the  church  for  the  first  time,, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  has  continued  to  this 
day  ;  as  it  is  directly  subversive  of  Christianity  itself, 
and  as  it  introduced  a  controversy,  not  trivial  and  frivo- 
lous, like  many  others,  but  of  unspeakable  importance, 
it  eminently  falls  within  the  plan  of  this  history,  to 
state  the  circumstances  and  consequences  with  per- 
spicuity. 

Augustine,  of  Hippo,  had  been  trained  up  under  the 
Lord's  wholesome  discipline,  by  an  extraordinary  con- 
version, as  we  have  seen,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Thus  did  the  all- wise  God  who  is  won- 
derful   IN    COUNSEL    AND    EXCELLENT    IN    WORK, 

secretly  stir  up  a  scourge  for  Pelagius  against  the 
time  that  he  should  make  his  appearance ;  and  his  her- 
esy was  eventually  one  grand  means  of  introducing  j list- 
er views  of  gospel  grace,  than  had  for  a  long  time  ob- 
tained in  the  church,  and  of  reviving  christian  truth, 
humility,  and  piety.  The  effects  of  this  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  were  solid,  though  never  brilliant,  operative 
during  this  century,  and  many  centuries  afterwards,  in 
the  production  of  much  real  godliness  on  the  minds  of 
many  individuals,  particularly,  of  monastic  persons,  to 
whom,  for  ages,  Augustine's  writings  were  a  great  and 
useful  light,  indeed,  next  to  the  word  of  God,  the  great- 
est means  of  grace  which  they  had  in  times  extremely  un- 
favourable to  improvement.  Hence,  besides  the  imme- 
diate benefit  which  the  church  received  in  his  own  time, 
the  utility  of  this  providential  dispensation  reached  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  itself,  and  even  beyond  it  in 
popish  countries  ;  though  the  reader  must  not  expect 
any  great  or  strong  display  of  the  plantation  of  new 
churches,  or  any  sudden  and  marvellous  change  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  church.  The  light  we  are 
now  to  contemplate  never  broke  out  into  a  vivid,  exten- 
sive flame,  but  shone  with  faint,  though  steady  rays, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  brightness  at  first,  but  after- 
wards glimmered  through  many  ages. 
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Pelagius  was  born  in  Britain,  and  was  in  his  own. 
time  called  Brito.*  His  companion,  Coelestius,  was 
an  Irishman,  by  the  testimony  of  Jerom.  He  calls 
him  a  Scot,  and  that  name  in  those  times  meant,  as 
is  known  to  the  learned,  a  native  of  Ireland.  They 
were  both  laymen ;  the  former,  by  profession,  a  monk, 
who,  as  far  as  appears,  always  maintained  a  character 
of  fair  and  decent  morals.  In  the  heat  of  contention 
there  were  who  denied  this ;  but  it  is  admitted  by 
Augustine,  with  his  usual  candour,  and  we  might  have 
been  certain  of  it,  independently  of  his  authority ;  be- 
cause otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  have  become  a  person  of  lasdng  reputation  in 
the  religious  world.  He  appears  to  have  travelled 
from  monastery  to  monastery,  through  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  His  heretical  opinions  did  not  appear  till 
he  was  far  advanced  in  life;  before  that  time  Augus- 
tine owns  (though  he  speaks  by  hearsay)  his  reputa- 
tion for  serious  piety  to  have  been  great  in  the  chris- 
tian world ;  and  those  who  know  the  difference  between 
holiness  and  mere  morality  will  not  be  surprized  at 
this.  Augustine  allows  the  genius  and  capacity  of 
both  these  men  to  have  been  of  the  first  order  :  and 
this  testimony  from  him  is  decisive  with  me  against 
that  of  Jerom,  who  treats  the  understanding  and  endow- 
ments of  both  with  great  contempt ;  but  Jerom  was 
not  apt  to  allow  any  laudable  qualities  to  an  adver- 
sary. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  applies  to  Pelagius  that  passage 
of  Hosea;  "  gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him, 

*  I  make  large  use  of  Jansenlus  in  this  narrative  :  he  has  prefixed  the 
history  of  the  heresy  to  his  treatise  called  Augustine.  The  accounts 
seem  accurate,  and  well  supported  by  authorities  of  contemporary  writers, 
particularly  Jerom  and  Augustine-  I  have  consulted  these  two  with 
much  care  and  attention,  and  I  find  Jansenius  so  exact  and  well-informed 
in  those  things  of  which  we  have  an  opportunity  to  form  an  estimate,  that 
it  seems  reasonable  to  give  him  credit  for  his  extracts  from  the  gesta 
Pelag.  of  Aug. — A  work  which  we  have  not  in  the  common  editions  of 
that  father,  because  it  was  not  discovered  till  about  the  time  of  Jansenius, 
being  found,  as  be  tells  us,  in  an  abbey  at  Fesulx  in  Italy. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have  seen  the  gesta  Pelag.  in  a  more  recent  edi- 
tion of  Augustine,  and  am  still  further  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the 
.■v.-curale  industry  of  Jansenius, 
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and  he  knoweth  it  not."  This  author  is  understood 
thence  to  intimate,  that  he  fell  into  this  heresy  in  old 
age.  It  began  to  appear  about  the  year  404  or  5. 
Chrysostom,  writing  to  his  friend,  the  deaconess 
Olympias,  says,  "I  am  much  grieved  for  Pelagius  the 
monk  ;  consider  what  crowns  must  be  reserved  for 
those  who  stand  firm,  when  men  who  have  lived  in  so 
much  mortification  and  continency,  appear  to  be  so 
carried  away."  His  first  writings  were  an  Epistle 
to  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  other  little  works,  in  which 
his  erroneous  views  of  grace  were  so  artfully  expres-* 
sed,  and  so  guarded  with  cautious  terms,  that  Augus- 
tine owns  he  was  almost  deceived  by  them.  But  when 
he  saw  his  other  writings  of  a  later  date,  he  dis- 
cerned that  he  might  artfully  own  the  word  grace, 
and  by  retaining  the  term,  break  the  force  of  prejudice, 
and  avoid  offence,  and  yet  conceal  his  meaning  under 
a  general  ambiguity. 

For,  by  a  dexterity  very  common  with  heretics,  Pe- 
lagius, while  he  laid  open  to  his  converts  the  whole 
mystery  of  his  doctrine,  imparted  only  so  much  to  oth- 
ers as  might  be  more  calculated  to  ensnare  their  affec- 
tions than  to  inform  them  of  his  real  opinions.  He 
used  to  deliver  his  views  under  the  modest  appearance 
of  queries,  started  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  those  as  not  invented  by  himself,  but  by  others. 
The  effect  of  poisoning  the  minds  of  men  was,  howev- 
er, perhaps  more  powerfully  produced  by  this,  than 
it  would  have  been  by  a  more  direct  and  positive  meth- 
od To  this  he  added  another  artifice ;  he  insinuat- 
ed himself  into  the  favour  of  women  of  some  rank, 
of  weak  minds,  and  unacquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  though  professing  religion;  and,  by 
their  means,  he  diffused  his  tenets  with  much  success. 
Ccelestius,  more  open  and  daring  in  speech,  pursued  a 
method  not  so  replete  with  deceit,  and  was  therefore 
exposed  to  detection  more  easily  than  his  master. 

Pelagius,  having  travelled  over  the  monasteries  of 
Egypt,'  settled  at  length  at  Rome,  where  his  attempts 
to  undermine  the  whole  doctrine  of  divine  grace,   by 
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degrees,  notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  gave  umbrage 
to  the  church.  Unguarded  moments  also  will  happen 
to  the  most  artful,  and  at  times  discover  them  to  the 
most  unwary.  A  bishop,  who  was  a  colleague  of  Au- 
gustine, mentioning  to  Pelagius  those  words  of  the 
Confessions,  "  Give  what  thou  commandest,  and  com- 
mand what  thou  wilt ;"  he  contradicted  with  great  ve- 
hemence, and  expressed  much  indignation  at  the  sen- 
timent. 

Rome  being  taken  by  the  Goths  about  the  year  410, 
numbers  fled  into  Africa,  and  among  the  rest  the  two 
heresiarchs.  Pelagius  was  received  at  Hippo,  in  Au- 
gustine's absence,  where  his  stay  was  very  short. 
The  bishop  of  Hippo  saw  him  once  or  twice  at  Car- 
thage ;  but  was  himself  very  busy  in  settling  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Donatists,  and  nothing  material  passed 
between  them.  Pelagius  leaving  Africa  passed  over 
into  Palestine  :  there  his  labours  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Jerom,  who  lived  a  monastic  life  in  the  same 
country,  and  wrote  against  his  opinions,  justly  calling 
on  him  to  speak  clearly  what  he  meant,  and  complain- 
ing of  his  ambiguities. 

In  the  mean  time  Coelestius  in  Africa  more  openly 
discovered  his  sentiments,  and  made  such  attempts  to 
propagate  them  in  Carthage  itself,  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  a  synod,  which  was  held  by 
Aurelius,  bishop  of  that  city.  He  was  accused  of  de- 
nying original  sin,  and  when  he  was  pressed  with  the 
custom  of  the  church  in  baptizing  infants,  as  a  proof 
of  her  belief  in  all  ages  that  infants  needed  redemption, 
he  declared  that  they  had  no  need  of  remission,  and 
yet  ought  to  be  baptized,  that  they  might  be  sanctified 
in  Christ.  Cceiestius  was  condemned  as  an  heretic, 
in  the  year  412,  and  disappointed  of  his  hopes  of  ris- 
ing in  the  church  ;  for  he  had  either  obtained  or  was 
about  to  obtain  the  office  of  a  presbyter,  in  Africa. 

A  fragment  of  the  acts  of  this  synod  is  preserved 
by  Augustine,*  though  he  himself  was  not  present  at 

•  In  hU  book  on  Original  Sin,  cap  3. 
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it,  in  which  is  the  following  passage :  "  Aurelius  said, 
read  what  follows,  and  it  was  read ;  that  dx#  sin  of 
Adam  hurt  himself  alone,  and  not  mankind."  Coelestius 
said,  I  owned  that  I  was  dubious  concerning  the  com- 
munication of  sin  by  descent  from  Adam  ;  (yet  in  such 
a  manner,  that  I  shall  bow  to  the  authority  of  those 
to  whom  God  hath  given  the  grace  of  superior  skill;) 
because  I  have  heard  different  things  from  those  who 
at  least  were  presbyters  in  the  church.  Paulinus  a 
deacon  said,  name  them.  Coelestius  answered,  the 
holy  presbyter*  Ruffinus,  at  Rome  :  I  heard  him  deny- 
any  communication  of  sin  by  descent.  Being  pressed, 
if  he  could  name  any  more,  he  said,  "  is  not  one- 
priest  sufficient?"  On  being  asked,  whether  he  had 
not  asserted,  that  infants  are  born  in  the  state  in  which 
Adam  was  before  transgression,  all  that  could  be  ob- 
tained from  him  was,  "that  infants  needed  baptism, 
and  ought  to  be  baptized,  "f 

Indeed  pelagianism  itsc  med  little  more  than  n 

revival  of  deism,  or  what  is  commonly  called  natural 
religion.  Adam,  it  was  said,  would  have  died,  whether 
he  sinned  or  not.  Men  might  be  saved  by  the  law, 
as  well  as  the  gospel  r  infants  just  born  are  in  the 
same  state  as  Adam  before  transgression.  Men's 
death  depends  not  on  that  of  Adam,  nor  does  their 
resurrection  depend  on  that  of  Christ.  These  tenets 
were  objected  to  Coelestius,  and  condemned.  In  a 
book  which  he  offered  to  the  council,  he  owned  that 
children  were  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  yet  would 
not  confess  that  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  passed  upon 
them.  So  inconsistent  are  men,  bent  on  the  sup- 
port of  error,  and  yet  willing  to  appear  in  some 
measure  christian ! 

*  This  is  he,  who  was  famous  for  his  controversy  with  Jerom,  and  for  the 
translation  of  Origen's  works,  and  of  whom,  rhough  he  seems  to  be  not  iiiiich 
in  the  line  of  our  history,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  a  little  more  hereafter. 

tTwo  plain  inferences  seem  deducible  from  this  fragment :  1.  That  the  right 
aptizing  infants  was  allowed  on  all  sides  to  have  been  of  apostolical  and  primi- 
tive authority  It  is  impossible,  that  men  so  shrewd  aud  learned  as  Ccelestius  and 
his  master,  would  not  have  objected  to  the  novelty  of  infant  baptism,  had  it  been  a 
novelty.  '2.  The  belief  of  original  sin  had  universally  obtained,  and  must  have 
been  equally  apostolical.  One  presbyter  only  could  be  HUBtted  by  C^tesfcms,  as 
favouring  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  in  ))h  opinion 

Vol.   II.  4*> 
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In  the  mean  time  Pelagius,  in  his  manner,  was 
still  writing  against  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  while 
Augustine,  than  whom  no  man  was  ever  more  cau- 
tious and  deliberate  in  the  whole  controversy,  an- 
swered in  his  writings  the  evil  tendency  of  the  Pe- 
lagian tenets,  avoiding,  says  he,*  the  name  of  Pelagius, 
thinking  that  I  might  more  easily  profit  him,  if,  pre- 
serving friendship,  I  should  yet  spare  his  modesty. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Ccelestius  driven  from  Africa,  fixed  his  seat  in 
Sicily,  and  by  the  questions  which  he  there  excited, 
gave  occasion  to  Augustine  to  employ  his  pen  in 
answering  him.  Nor  did  the  heresy  cease  in  Africa: 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  employed  not  only  in  writ- 
ing, but  also  in  preaching  against  the  new  notions, 
and  gave  his  testimony  in  a  solemn  manner  from 
the  pulpit  at  Carthage. 

Pelagius  himself  wrote  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner to  Augustine,  and  in  the  highest  terms  extolled 
his  character.  It  is  certain,  that  the  impressions  made 
on  Augustine's  mind  in  favour  of  Pelagius  were 
strong,  and  not  easily  erased,  because  he  had  been 
taught  to  believe  him  to  bt  a  person  of  great  virtue. 
Nothing  but  the  completest  evidence  of  heresy  could 
have  induced  him  to  make  an  open  rupture.  And 
a  soul  like  his,  humble  and  charitable  in  a  high  de- 
gree, would,  I  doubt  not,  be  long  entertaining  the  best 
hopes  of  a  man  whom  he  had  once  esteemed.  In  this 
spirit  he  wrote  to  him  the  following  guarded  letter. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  The  Lord  re- 
quite you  good,  by  which  you  may  be  ever  good,  and 
live  with  the  Eternal  for  ever.  Though  I  cannot  own 
the  good  things  in  myself,  which  your  friendly  epistle 
mentions,  yet  I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  not  thank 
you  ;  at  the  same  time  admonishing  you,  that  you 
would  rather  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  become  such 
from  the  Lord  as  you  think  me  to  be." 

In  the  year  413  an  occasion  was  offered  to  Pelagius 
of  discovering  himself  more  openly  to  the  world.     A 

*  Lib.  de  gestis  Pelag. 
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virgin,  named  Demetrias,  of  the  illustrious  race 
of  the  Anicii,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble 
families  of  Rome,  having  fled  into  Africa  on 
account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  was,  by  the 
exhortation  of  Augustine,  induced  to  consecrate  her 
virginity  to  God.  The  piety  of  the  action  was  ex- 
tolled in  these  superstitious  days  by  all  the  christian 
world,  and  the  bishop  of  Hippo  joined  with  others 
in  congratulating  her.  For  sufficient  proof  has  al- 
ready appeared,  that  he  escaped  not  the  infection  of 
the  age,  though  he  mixed  with  it  as  much  real  hu- 
mility as  most  persons  of  those  times.  Pelagius 
wrote  to  her  a  long  and  extremely  elegant  letter,  ex- 
horting her  to  seek  true  perfection,  in  which  he  plain- 
ly directs  her  to  look  to  nature,  not  to  grace  for 
strength :  yet,  it  is  written  with  so  much  artifice, 
that  in  his  apology  afterwards  to  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  appeals  to  it  as  a  justification  of  his  or- 
thodoxy.* Augustine,  some  years  after,  wrote  a 
refutation  of  it,  addressed  to  Juliana,  the  mother  of 
Demetrias.  Pelagius  wrote  also  another  letter  to  a 
certain  widow,  full  of  the  same  adulatory  strains,  in 
which  he  so  grossly  discovers  himself,  that,  as  will 
shortly  appear,  he  had  no  way  left  but  to  disown  it. 
In  the  year  415,  or  nearly  so,  two  wrell  disposed 
young  men,  Timasius  and  Jacob,  meeting  with  Pe- 
lagius, were  by  him  induced  to  enter  on  the  monas- 
tic life,  in  the  commendation  of  which  all  parties 
were  but  too  strongly  agreed.  But  they  imbibed 
also  his  self-righteous  doctrine,  from  which,  however, 
by  the  labours  of  Augustine,  they  were  afterwards 
delivered.  On  this  occasion,  they  shewed  Augustine 
a  book  of  Pelagius,  in  Which  he  vehemently  accus- 
ed those  who  pleaded  the  faultmess  of  human  nature 
as  an  excuse  for  their  sins,  and  in  which,  while  he 
seemed  to  be  only  inveighing  against  a  licentious 
abuse  of  gospel-grace,  he  evidently  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  all  grace,  and  maintained,  that  by  that  term 

*  A  farther  view  of  this  letter  shall  be  given  hereafter,  among  what  may  fee 
'JWi  the   PELAGIAN  PATERS. 
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were  to  be  understood  the  natural  endowments  of 
the  human  mind  seasoned  and  directed  by  free 
will ;  and  these  endowments,  so  seasoned  and  direct- 
ed, he  acknowledged  to  be  the  free  gifts  of  God. 
The  bishop  of  Hippo,  with  extreme  reluctance,  at 
length  admitted  the  full  conviction  of  the  heretical 
character  of  Pelagius,  and  answered  the  book ;  yet 
he  concealed  his  name,  lest  Pelagius  being  offendeds 
might  become  still  more  incurable.  Augustine  owns, 
that  he  afterwards  repented  of  this  step,  because  he 
had  probably  increased  the  pride  of  the  heretic,  through 
an  ill-judged  fear  of  giving  him  pain. 

For  Pelagius  hearing  of  Augustine's  proceedings, 
loudly  complained,  that  some  of  his  books  had  been 
stolen  from  him ;  and  others  reckoned  as  his  which 
were  not  so.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  decei'ful  men; 
yet  the  African  bishop  used  the  most  prudent  method. 
He  sent  his  own  book  and  Pelagius'  together  to  Inno- 
cent, of  Rome,  desiring  him  to  mark  the  sentiments 
of  each,  "  and  if  he  denies  that  these  are  his  sentiments, 
I  contend  not,  let  him  anathematise  them,  and  in  plain 
terms  confess  the  doctrine  of  christian  grace.  I  have, 
says  he,  sufficient  witnesses,  men  who  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  him,  who  will  attest  that  I  had  the  book  from 
them,  and  that  it  has  not  been  falsified  by  me."  Inno- 
cent, in  reply,  condemned  the  book  altogether,  as  con- 
taining horrible  sentiments  hitherto  unprecedented  in 
the  christian  world.  How  much  more  reputable 
would  it  be  to  the  characters  of  many,  like  Pelagius, 
would  they  at  once  own  what  they  are,  and  make  no 
pretensions  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  !  But  this  sincerity 
would  not  so  effectually  serve  the  cause  of  Satan  in  the 
world. 

While  Jerom  in  the  East,  and  Augustine  in  the 
West,  were  opposing  pelagianism,  the  heiesiarch  him- 
self was  summoned  to  appear  in  the  laUcr  end  of  the 
same  year  415,  before  a  synod  of  fourteen  bishops  of 
Palestine,  at  Lydda,  then  called  Diospolis.  Here  he 
had  every  advantage,  which  an  accused  person  could 
wish   for.      His  two    accusers,  Heros    and   Lazarus, 
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bishops  of  Gaul,  were  absent,  because  one  of  them 
was  sick  at  that  time.  The  court  were  poorly  ;  c- 
quainted  with  'he  Latin  tongue,  in  which  the  work  ol 
Pelagius  were  written,  and  John,  of  Jerusalem,  one  of 
the  principal  bishops,  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Qrigenisrn,  and  of  Pelagius.  The  eastern  church  itself 
was  more  corrupt  in  doctrine,  and  more  inclined  to 
support  innovations  than  the  western  ;  and  the  here- 
siarch  himself,  in  capacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  cir- 
cumspection, far  exceeded  all  his  judges. 

Yet  the  letter  to  the  widow  above-mentioned  was 
so  fulsome,  and  so  replete  with  self-righteous  doctrine, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  deny,  that  he  had  written 
the  things  imputed  to  him.  He  had  described  her  as 
the  only  righteous  person  upon  earth,  with  whom  piety 
found  a  refuge,  when  it  could  find  none  elsewhere ; 
and  he  taught  her  to  pray  in  this  form :  "  Thou  know- 
est,  Lord,  how  holy,  innocent,  and  clean  these  hands 
are  which  I  extend  to  thee ;  how  just  and  clean  these 
lips,  and  free  from  all  guile,  with  which  I  pray  for  thy 
mercy."  In  no  part  of  his  conduct  did  he  lay  himself 
more  open  to  censure.  He  preached  a  perfection,  at- 
tainable in  this  life,  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  sobri- 
ety arid  humility  which  become  christians,  and  a 
perfection  too  drawn  altogether  from  nature.  How- 
ever, by  denying  this  charge,  and  by  dexterously  evad- 
ing and  explaining  away  all  the  rest,*  he  obtained  an 
honourable  acquittal.  If  there  was  any  fault  at  all  in 
the  conduct  of  Augustine  toward  this  man,  it  was  a 
fault  indeed  of  the  most  amiable  kind,  an  excess  of 
tenderness  and  lenity.  Pelagius  knew  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  produced  to  the  court  the  short  let- 
ter of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  to  him,  which  has  been  giv- 
en above. 

John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  defended  Pelagius  in  the 
synod  with  great  earnestness,  and  he  was  at  last  receiv- 
ed as  a  christian  brother.  Flushed  with  his  victory, 
he  prepared  to  improve  the  advantage  which  it  gave 
him.     Though  he  was  acquitted,  as  holding  the  doc- 

*  Gcst.  Pgla".  the  recital  of  the  particulars  vould  be  tedious  and  uninstructive. 
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trines  of  grace,  and  not  as  inimical  to  them,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  that  fourteen  bishops  had  agreed  with  him, 
that  man  might  be  without  sin,  and  easily  keep  the 
commands  of  God,  if  he  would ;  concealing  at  the 
same  time  his  confession  of  the  necessity  of  divine 
grace,  by  which  he  had  eluded  condemnation.  With 
similar  artifice  he  transmitted  an  account  to  Augustine 
of  his  acquittal :  he  wrote  also  four  books  on  free-will, 
in  which  he  openly  took  away  original  sin,  and  gloried 
at  the  same  time  in  the  acts  of  the  synod  in  Pitlet>tine. 
And  his  partizans,  being  incensed  against  Jerom  and 
the  Roman  ladies  who  lived  in  monasteries  under  his 
direction  in  Palestine,  made  a  scandalous  assault  upon 
them,  of  which  Jerom  complained  to  Innocent  of  Rome, 
who  afterwards  expostulated  with  John,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, for  conniving  at  the  burnings  and  plundering? 
of  which  the  Pelagians  had  been  guilty.  Augustine 
also  wrote  to  John  in  a  mild  but  firm  tone,  to  undeceive 
him  concerning  the  real  doctrines  of  Peiagius,  and 
sent  him  both  his  own  treatise  on  nature  and  grace 
and  that  of  Peiagius ;  and  receiving  afterwards  the 
acts  of  the  synod  of  Diospolis  he  published  tjie  history 
of  pelagianism,  from  which  we  have  taken  many  of 
the  foregoing  particulars. 

A  council  being  held  the  next  year  at  Carthage  on 
various  exigencies  of  the  church,  Orosius,  returning 
from  Palestine,  brought  them  the  letters  of  Hcros  and 
Lazarus  against  Peiagius.  Though  the  acts  of  the 
eastern  council  had  not  yet  reached  this  African  synod, 
yet  they  had  now  sufficient  information  to  alarm  their 
minds.  The  council  wrote  to  Innocent  of  Rome  their 
plain  sense  of  the  controversy,  which  was — that  unless 
Peiagius  and  his  partizans,  in  express  terms,  rejected 
the  sentiments  ascribed  to  him,  they  should  be  excom- 
municated, to  prevent  others  from  being  imposed  on  by 
false  pretensions.*      These    equitable    determinations 

*  I  wonder  not  that  the  advoieatea  for  the  papacy  have  argued  from  these  fre- 
quent appeals  to  Rome,  for  the  infallibility  and  dominion  of  the  pope  But  the 
truth  is,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Africans.  We  shall 
Bee  shortly  that  they  withstand  and  correct  the  errors  of  a  Roman  bishop ; 
nor  have  I  seen  any  thing  in  Augustine's  voluminous  writings,  that  indicates  si.li 
s  subjection.    The  word  of  God  was  as  yet  allowed  to  be  the  great  standard  of 
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were  signed  by  sixty-eight  bishops.  Another  synod  of 
Nunudian  bishops,  assembled  at  Milevum,  wrote  also 
to  Rome  to  the  same  effect.  Augustine  also,  his  friend 
Alypius  now  bishop  of  Tagasta,  Aurelius  of  Carthage, 
and  two  other  bishops  wrote  letters  in  their  own  names 
to  Innocent,  more  distinctly  explaining  the  subject,  and 
shewing  how  the  eastern  council  most  probably  had 
been  imposed  on  by  the  subtility  of  Pelagius ;  at  the 
same  time  intimating  their  fear,  lest  Rome  itself,  where 
lie  had  long  lived,  should  be  infected  with  the  heresy. 
Innocent,  in  his  answer,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of 
the  Africans,  and  in  the  same  conditional  manner  con- 
demned the  authors  of  the  heresy.  As  it  however  still 
spread  in  a  secret  manner,  it  needed  to  be  extirpated  by 
argument.  For  this  the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  peculiarly 
qualified.  And  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  was 
employed  in  writing  and  preaching  against  the  heresy. 

The  two  heresiarchs  now  endeavoured  to  elude  the 
force  of  the  decrees  against  them.  Ccelestius,  who  had 
been  in  Asia  for  some  time,  and  had  obtained  the  of- 
fice of  presbyter,  visited  Rome  in  the  year  417.  He 
applied  to  Zozimus,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  and  re- 
cited his  libel  before  him.  And  here,  with  an  unlimited 
degree  of  complaisance,  he  submitted  his  sentiments 
implicitly  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  professing  a  desire  to 
be  corrected  by  him,  if  as  a  man  he  erred  in  any  point, 
and  complained  of  the  precipitation,  with  which  he  had 
been  condemned. 

Zozimus,  deceived  by  his  artifices,  wrote  to  the 
African  prelates,  complaining  of  the  malice  of  the 
Gaulish  bishops,  and  declaring,  that  unless  within  two 
months  he  heard  more  decisive  proofs  against  Coe- 
lestius,  he  should  consider  him  as  a  christian  brother. 
The  African  bishops  in  reply,  complained  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  Zozimus,  and  at  length  sent  to  Rome 
such  complete  proofs  against  Ccelestius,  that  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  examination,  and  avoided  the  means 
of  a  public  detection.     Zozimus  however  still  delayed 

doctrine  ;  and  the  frequent  correspondence  with  Rome  arose  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  situation  of  that  church,  as  fixed  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and 
*s  being  the  centre  of  intelligence  to  the  christian  world. 
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his  condemnation,  for  which  he  is  justly  blamed   by 
Augustine.* 

Pelagius  using-  the  same  methods  which  Ccelestius 
did,  wrote  to  Innocent,  with  whose  death  he  was  unac- 

guainted.  Soiwe  fragments  of  his  letters  are  preserved 
y  Augustine.  A  sample  of  them  is  as  follows :  "  Lo, 
let  this  epistle  clear  me  before  you,  in  which  I  say  that 
we  have  a  free-will  to  sin  and  not  to  sin,  which  in  all 
good  works  is  always  helped  by  divine  aid."  And 
"  this  power  we  say  is  in  all  in  general,  in  christians, 
Jews,  and  gentiles.  In  all  there  is  tree- will  equally  by 
nature,  but  in  christians  alone  it  is  helped  by  grace. 
In  those  there  is  a  good  condition,  naked  and  unarmed ; 
in  these  who  belong  to  Christ,  it  is  fortified  by  his 
assistance.  Persons  therefore  are  to  be  condemned, 
who,  when  they  have  free-wiil,  by  which  they  might 
come  to  faith,  and  obtain  the  grace  of  God,  abuse  their 
liberty :  but  those  are  to  be  rewarded,  who,  using  a 
right  free-will,  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  and  keep  his 
commands."  He  adds  more  to  the  same  purpose,  nev- 
er once  either  admitting  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or 
defining  what  he  means  by  divine  assistance,  which 
with  him  may  mean  no  more  than  the  benefit  of  exter- 
nal revelation,  or  the  preservation  of  our  natural  powers. 
Had  he  once  expressly  declared,  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  real  influence  of  divine  grace  on  the  mind  inclin- 
ing it  to  what  is  good,  which  he  knew  the  christian 
world  before  his  time  believed,  and  which,  if  he,  him- 
self had  believed,  he  would  have  expressed  ;  there 
would  have  been  an  honesty  in  his  heretical  pravity. 
which  would  have  entitled  his  character  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  respect.  As  the  case  stands,  and,  as  he  must 
have  known  that  his  opponent  used  the  terms  grace 
and  divine  assistance  in  a  quite  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  he  used  them,  he  appears  by  his  own 
words  to  have  been  an  insincere  disputant.  He  sent 
also  to  Rome  a  symbol  of  his  faith,  written  in  the  same 
style  of  ambiguity,  and  'attended  with  the  same  adula- 
tory strains  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  Coelestius 
had  used  on  the  like  occasion. 

*  B.  2.  to  Bonif.  o.  3. 
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Zozimus,  to  whom  his  letters  came,  was  imposed 
©n  by  them,  as  he  had  been  by  those  of  Coelestius ; 
and  he  wrote  to  the  African  bishops,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  Pelagius  was  innocent.  The  latter  an- 
swered him  very  properly,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
Pelagius  and  Coelestius  to  own  in  general  that  they  ap- 
proved of  all  that  he  approved  of;  that  it  behoved 
them  expressly  to  confess,  that  we  need  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  to  know,  but  also  to  do  right- 
eousness in  every  act.  Thus  they  shewed  that  they 
had,  what  Zozimus  had  not,  a  clear  and  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  subject.  But  they  had  Augustine  among 
them :  whereas  men,  whose  consciences  have  had  little 
exercise  on  these  subjects,  are  seldom  quick  in  compre- 
hending them,  nay,  are  apt  to  be  imposed  on  by  plaus- 
ible terms,  though  they  be  in  other  respects  men  of 
enlarged  and  cultivate  understandings. 

Zozimus  was,  however,  open  to  conviction ;  for  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  infalli- 
ble. The  instructions  of  Augustine  corrected  his 
mistakes,  and  being  further  acquainted  with  the  sub^ 
ject  by  some  writings  of  Pelagius,  which  were  brought 
to  him  at  Rome,  he  openly  condemned  the  two  here- 
tics. Whether  he  had  done  so  or  not,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  believe,  that  the  African  bishops 
and  churches  would  not  have  persevered,  by  their  own 
authority,  in  rejecting  peiagianism :  but  the  concur- 
rence of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  doubtless  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  general  cause  of  christian  truth  at  this  peri- 
od. It  has  often  been  said,  that  men  called  heretics 
have  not  the  advantage  of  being  heard,  because  their 
writings  are  not  extant.  I  have  therefore  been  solicit- 
ous to  furnish  the  reader  with  all  the  light  which  can  be 
obtained  on  that  "side  of  the  question.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  scantiness  of  materials,  Arius  I  think  was  suffi- 
ciently proved  guilty  from  his  own  mouth,  and  so  was 
Pelagius  ;  but  of  the  latter  we  have  much  larger  remains. 
On  this  occasion  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  a  passage  from 
his  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  quoted  by 
Zozimus,  as  it  shews  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of 
hijs  |  s  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  understand- 
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ing.  "  If  Adam's  sin  hurt  those  who  were  not  guilty, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  profits  those  who  believe 
not." 

The  Pelagians  bitterly  censured  Sixtus,  a  presbyter 
of  Rome,  afterwards  bishop,  for  being  active  in  con- 
demning those  whom  before  he  had  patronized.  Au- 
gustine exposed  their  unreasonableness  in  reviling  that 
very  lenity  and  caution  which  had  been  so  slow  to  con- 
demn, till  the  fullest  evidence  was  obtained,  and  ad- 
monished Sixtus  not  to  be  content  with  anthematising 
Pelagius,  but  to  be  also  laborious  in  warning  and  teach- 
ing the  people. 

The  emperor  Honorius  also  passed  the  sentence  of 
banishment  from  Rome  on  the  Pelagians  the  same 
year  in  which  their  doctrines  were  condemned,  that  is, 
the  year  418.  Coelestius  retired  to  Constantinople, 
where  his  tenets  were  opposed  by  Atticus  the  bishop, 
and  his  views  of  propagating  them  were  disappointed. 
The  party  were,  however,  indefatigable ;  letters  were 
written  to  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  in  which  they 
professed  their  desire  to  defend  the  catholic  faith  against 
the  heresy  of  the  Manichees,  and  in  that  specious  man- 
ner they  vindicated  their  praises  of  the  powers  of  human 
nature.*  Augustine  answered  their  arguments,  which 
had  been  sent  by  eighteen  of  the  party  to  Thessalonica  ;* 
Atticus  also  wrote  against  them  to  Rome,  and  the  sect 
underwent  a  general  condemnation. 

Pelagius,  who  was  still  in  Palestine,  complained  of 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received,  and  being  inter- 
rogated there  concerning  the  disputed  points  by  some 
persons  of  respectable  characters,  he  answered  with 
such  subtile  ambiguity,  that  he  again  imposed  on  his 
examiners,  who  explained  to  Augustine  in  writing  the 
result.  The  latter,  rouzed  by  repeated  acts  of  dissim 
illation,  wrote  bis  Treatise  on  Original  Sin  and  the  Grace 
of  Christ,  in  which  he  detected  and  exposed  the  arti- 
fices of  Pelagius.  The  wiles  of  the  party  were  not  yet 
exhausted  :  they  charged  the  general  church  with  con- 
demning marriage  and  the  workmanship  of  God  in  the 

*  B.  1.  to  Boaifacc. 
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creation  of  man  ;  I  suppose  maliciously  deducing  those 
consequences  from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin :  and 
this  drew  another  reply  from  the  argumentative  pen  of 
Augustine.* 

One  Julian,  a  young  person  of  great  spirit  and  self- 
confidence,  now  arose  in  defence  of  pelagianism,  and 
wrote  with  great  vehemence  and  asperity,  and  in  a  very 
voluminous  manner.  He  described  himself  as  the  little 
David,  who  was  to  fight  against  the  Goliah  of  Hippo, 
and  declared  that  it  was  proper  to  decide  the  contest  by 
a  single  combat,  while  the  rest  of  the  church  should  be 
in  peace.  I  love  to  lay  open  to  the  reader  all  along  the 
connexion  between  principle  and  practice ;  and,  if  1 
shew  not  the  indisputable  superiority  of  the  orthodox 
christians,  in  disposition  and  temper,  I  miss  one  of  the 
most  important  points,  which  I  have  in  view  through 
the  whole  history.  Indeed,  the  strength  and  excellence 
of  Augustine's  cause  lies  in  its  tendency  to  promote 
humility,  while  the  weakness  and  turpitude  of  the  Pe- 
lagian cause  lies  in  supporting  the  spirit  of  pride.  How 
can  this  be  shewn  better  than  by  proving  from  facts, 
that  the  Pelagians  were  proud  men,  and  that  those,  who 
sincerely  embraced  the  doctrines  of  grace,  were  hum- 
ble. To  the  boasting  language  of  Julian,  Augustine 
modestly  replied,  "Who  promised  you  a  single  com- 
bat on  my  side  ?  Where,  when,  how,  who  were  pres- 
ent, who  the  arbiters?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assume 
to  myselff  in  the  general  church,  what  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  do  among  the  Pelagians.  I  am  one  of  the 
many,  who  refute  your  profane  novelties,  as  we  can." 
The  most  specious  argument  used  by  Julian  was  the 
use  made  of  the  imperial  sanction  against  his  party. 
How  far  the  secular  arm  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  religion,  has  been  already  considered ;  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  then,  as  at  all  times, 
to  determine  how  far  the  good  of  the  people  committed 

*  B.  1.  de  nup. 

i  B.  6.  contra  Julian. 

Apud  Catholicos.  In  general  I  choose  to  avoid  the  expression  of  catholics,  an«' 
prefer  the  term  general  church  as  more  proper,  in  opposition  to  the  unfair  use 
uajflie  of  foe  word  bv  the  papists. 
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to  his  charge  is  connected  with  the  spreading  of 
opinions  I  recollect,  however,  no  account  of  any 
particular  cruelties  ;  nor  docs  any  thing  more  seem  to 
have  been  actually  done  against  the  Pelagians  by  the 
state,  than  barely  to  inhibit  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines.* 

Another  argument  used  by  Julian  was  drawn  from 
the  pains  taken  by  the  adversaries  of  Pelagius  to  se- 
rf1 ce  the  people.  Finding  the  vulgar  every  where  pre- 
jn  Jced  against  the  Pelagians,  he  speaks  of  the  dregs  of 
the  populace  stirred  up  against  them,  manners,  cooks, 
but  ;hers,  &c.  :f  but  this  is  no  uncommon  event.  The 
d<  otrines  of  grace,  persecuted  and  despised,  as  they  al- 
ways have  been  by  the  great,  bid  fair  for  a  more  un- 
prejudiced hearing  among  the  poor.  The  common 
people  heard  our  Lord  gladly.  The  doctrines,  which 
represent  the  misery  of  man  and  his  need  of  grace, 
speak  to  the  consciences  of  men  ;  and  those,  whom 
deceitful  learning  and  vain  philosophy  have  not  so- 
phisticated, cannot  but  receive  some  impression.  Pe- 
lagianism,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  doctrines  of  sanc- 
tifying grace,  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  with 
that  which  is  now  called  socinianism.  The  abettors 
of  the  latter  make  the  same  complaints  of  the  common 
people  at  this  day  :  and  they  may  thank  themselves  for 
the  desertion  of  their  congregations.  Julian  inscribed 
his  writings  to  one  Turbantius,  a  bishop,  whom  he 
highly  commends ;  but  this  bishop  afterwards  forsook 
pelagianisrn. 

Notwithstanding  the  emperor's  edict,  Coelestius  ven- 
tured again  to  shew  himself  in  Rome,  and  about  the 
year  420,  was  again  expelled  by  an  edict.  Pelagian- 
ism  being  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  Satan  seems 
to  have  changed  his  mode  of  attacking  the  church,  by 
inducing  some  ignorant  persons,  under  a  mistaken  idea 
of  honouring  the  doctrines  of  grace,  to  support  opin- 

*  I  Lave  rather  laid  down  tlie  pi  inciples  on  which  the  civil  power  should  act  in 
a  case-  of  this  nature,  than  given  any  opinion  ot  i  lie  rectitude  or  improprietj  of 
its  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  Pelagians.  Let  the  readei  judge  for  himself:  the. 
labours  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  councils  and  writings  stand  on  a  rerj  Afferent 
foundation. 

t  Aug.  contra  Jufiaa,  b.  2: 
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ions  subversive  of  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  par- 
ticularly to  forbid  men  to  rebuke  sinners,  and  direct 
them  only  to  pray  for  their  conversion.*  Augustine  ob- 
viated these  mistakes,  and  explained  the  consistency 
between  the  divine  grace  and  human  duty  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Rebuke  and   Grace. 

The  two  heresiarchs,  after  this,  were  reduced  to  a 
state  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  grating  to  proud 
minds,  a  state  of  obscurity.  The  island  of  Britain,  it 
is  certain,  was  afterwards  disturbed  with  their  doctrines, 
which,  by  the  skill  and  authority  of  Germanus,  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter,  were  con- 
futed and  overcome.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  Pela- 
gius  after  having  travelled  through  the  Roman  empire, 
and  attempted  in  vain  to  overturn  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
retired  to  his  native  country.  But  nothing  certain 
seems  to  be  known  further  either  concerning  him  or 
Coelestius. 

There  was  one  Leporius,  a  monk,  afterwards  a  pres- 
byter, who  boasted  of  his  purity,  and  ascribed  it  to  his 
own  power,  and  not  to  the  grace  of  God.  The  man, 
however,  was  instructed  by  some  teachers  in  Gaul,  and 
particularly  by  the  labours  of  Augustine,  to  know  him- 
self better.  In  Africa  he  publicly  owned  the  folly  of 
his  pride,  and  wrote  also  into  Gaul  a  very  humble  con- 
fession of  his  self-righteousness.  I  know  not  how  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  his  writings  ;  but  they  would  proba- 
bly give  us  an  edifying  view  of  the  conversion  of  a 
pharisee.f 

If  Satan  cannot  gain  his  point  entirely,  in  aspersing 
the  grace  of  God,  he  will  be  content  to  do  it  in  part. 
And  this,  for  the  trial  of  men's  sincerity,  was  unhappily 
the  case  in  regard  to  this  present  controversy.  Pure 
pelagianism  itself  was  lost,  at  least  for  many  ages ;  nor 
did  any  man  dare  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  revive  it. 

*  See  Moslieitn,  vol.  1.  Quarto  Edit.  p.  189.  It  is  not  the  business  of  an  hist'i- 
vy  to  enlarge  on  the  metaphysical  difficulties  -with  which  this  subject  is  necessari- 
ly clouded.  I  shall  only  here  refer  the  reader  to  Edwards'  masterly  Treatise  on 
Free-will,  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  answered.  Had  Moshcim  better  un- 
derstood the  grounds  of  the  subject  of  human  liberty,  he  would  not  £0  rashly  hmr 
barged  Augustine  with  inconsistency. 

f  Cassiam,  b,  1.  tfc  Iot'ar.  Christ!. 
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The  works  of  Augustine  were  found  so  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures,  that  while  they  were  regarded  as  the 
sole  standard  of  christian  authority,  a  doctrine,   which 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  grace  altogether,  could  gain 
no  hearing  in  the  church.      And  in  the  western  world 
such  an  addition  of  light  was  obtained,  as  no  doubt 
proved  highly  serviceable  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.     But  tares  were  sown:  semi-pelagianism  arose, 
and  maintained  itself  among  many,  and  continues  to  this 
day  the  admired  system  of  all  those,  who  seek  to  unite 
the  arts  of  secular  greatness    with    some    regard    for 
christian  orthodoxy.     Its  language  is,  that  though  man 
cannot  persevere  in  virtue  without  divine  grace,  yet  he 
can  turn  himself  at  first  to  God.     Vitalis,  of  Carthage, 
seems  to  have  been  its  beginner,  who  taught  that  our 
obedience  to  the  gospel  was  no  otherwise  the  effect  of 
grace,  than  that  men  cannot  believe,  except  the    word 
be  preached  to  them.     Thus,   external  revelation  was 
put  in  the  room  of  the  secret,  effectual  energy    of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     The  Pelagians,  who  had  lost  their  first 
ground  retreated  hither,  and  maintained,  that  grace  was 
given  according  to  that  merit  of  men,    which    they 
shewed  in  attending  to  the  word  and  to  prayer.     Some 
presbyters  in  Marseilles  were  at  the  head  of  this  scheme, 
which  is  so  specious,  and  carries  such  an  air  of  mod- 
eration between  vicious  extremes,  that  it  seems  folly  to 
oppose  it,  by  any  other  arms  than  those  of  Scripture 
and  experience.     Men,  who    know    themselves,    and 
suffer  the  decisions  of  the  divine  word  to  prevail   over 
their  consciences,  will  see  through  the  delusion,  which 
can  scarce  fail  to  overcome  ail,  whose  religion  is  theory 
without  conscience. 

John  Cassian,  a  Scythian,  a  monk  of  eminence,  and 
a  man  much  renowned  at  that  time,  was  the  pillar  of 
this  doctrine.  He  lived  at  Marseilles,  and  opposed  the 
bishop  of  Hippo.  Prosper  and  Hilary  withstood  him, 
and  some  monuments  of  the  writings  of  the  former 
will  afterwards  be  considered.  In  consequence  of  their 
desires,  Augustine  wrote  his  two  last  books  on  predes- 
tination, and  the  gift  of  perscver  ;ncc.  Still,  however, 
the  contest  between  semi-pelagianism,  and  the  adver- 
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saries  to  it,    continued  some  time  ;    Cassian  labouring 
on  one  side,  and    Prosper  and  Hilary  on  the  other. 

Such  was  the  rise,  progress,  and  consequences  of 
this  most  important  heresy  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
There  must  indeed  be  heresies  in  the  church, 
that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made 
manifest.  The  effects  of  them  are,  that  the  wicked 
in  the  church  are  more  distinctly  separated  from  the 
godly ;  the  former  are  made  worse,  or  at  least  appear 
so  to  be ;  the  latter  are  purified  and  made  white,  and 
every  way  improved,  both  in  the  understanding,  spirit, 
and  power  of  true  religion.  Let  frivolous  controver- 
sies, which  involve  no  nutrimental  truths  of  godliness, 
be  hushed  and  buried  in  oblivion,  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  but 
strife  and  vanity.  •  But  it  was  wrong  in  Mosheim  to 
lament  over  the  Pelagian  disputes,  as  erroneous  on  both 
sides,  when  in  truth  the  controversy  was  the  same, 
which  has  ever  been  between  holy  men  and  mere  men 
of  the  world  ;  between  grace  and  human  merit  :*  and 
though  in  Augustine's  time  the  question  turned  princi- 
pally upon  sanctification,  in  Luther's  time  on  justifica- 
tion, yet  the  glory  of  God  in  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  importance  of  genuine  faith,  and  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
equally  concerned  in  the  controversy  between  Augus- 
tine and  Pelagius,  between  Luther  and  the  papists,  and 
I  will  venture  to  say,  on  scriptural  grounds,  between 
Paul  the  apostle  and  Saul  of  Tarsus, — that  is,  between 
the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  an  humbled  publican,  and  of 
a  self-righteous  pharisee. 

*  See  Mbsheim,  Eccl.  Hist,  page  57,  compared  with  page  278,  Quarto  Edit, 
vol  1.  That,  he,  who  in  one  place  maintains  the  importance  of  justification  by 
ftith  shoal  1  in  another  despise  the  controversies  occasioned  by  it3  seems  a  strong 
ineonsistencT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Pelagian  Papers. 

1  HE  question,  "  Whether  man  needs  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  render  him  truly  pious  and  holy, 
or  he  has  sufficient  resources   in  his  own   nature  for 
this  end,"  involves  so  much  of  the  very  essence  and 
genius  of  Christianity,  that  compared  with  it  a  thou- 
sand other  objects  of  debate  in  the  church  are  reduced 
to  mere  insignificance.      For   on  the  right  resolution 
of  this  question  will  depend,  what  ideas  we  ought  to 
form  of  the  christian  doctrines  of  original  sin,  regen- 
eration,  salvation  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
sanctification  by  the  Holy    Ghost.     It  is  to  no  purpose 
to  say,  that  so  long  as  all   parties  are  convinced,  that 
men  ought  to  be  good  and  virtuous,  the  difference  of 
opinions  on   these    Pelagian  points  is   merely  nominal. 
So  men  are  always  willing  to  represent  the  subject,  who 
have  no  sense  of  innate  depravity.     But  those  who  feel 
themselves  "  Tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  their 
sins,"  will  think  it  of  essential  importance  to  inquire,  hew 
they  may  be  freed  from  this  state  ;  nor  can  they  be  con- 
tented with  the  external  decencies  of  morality,  while 
they  find  themselves  void  of  the  love  of  God  and  in- 
ternal holiness.  The  Scripture  decides  this  controversy 
clearly  and  amply ;  but  it  is  my  business  to   state  as 
faithfully  as  I  can  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  church 
upon  it.     Till  Pelagius  arose,  the  necessity  of  internal, 
efficacious  grace  was  not  disputed.     He  denied    the 
existence  of  such  a  principle   altogether ;  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  with    much  artificial   equivocation.     I 
must  do  justice  to  both  parties  ;  and  review  briefly,  yet 
clearly,    the    sentiments  of   those    who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  controversy.      One  conclusion   to 
be  drawn   from  the  whole   is  this,  tjiat   as  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun,  so  the  Lord  raises  up.  from 
age  to  age,  men  to  deiend  his  real  truths  in  the  world. 
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f  shall  begin  with  taking  some  notice  of  a  treatise 
found  in  the  works  of  Ambrose,  which  I  omitted  in 
the  review  of  his  writings,  because,  both  the  difference 
of  style  and  the  reference  in  it  to  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, which  was  after  his  time,  demonstrate  it  not  to 
be  his.  Much  has  been  said*  to  determine  who  was 
the  author  of  it.  Its  title  is,  Of  the  Vocation  of  all 
theGentiles.  Whoever  wrote  it,f  he  wasevident- 
ly  a  person  well  versed  in  Scripture,  master  of  a  good 
style,  and  well  skilled  in  argumentation.  As  he  has 
exhibited  that  moderate  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
which  I  think  most  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  re- 
markably coincident  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  his  leading 
thoughts,  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  rest. 

He  begins,  like  a  man  of  deep  reflection,  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  which  his  subject  involves.  "  A  great 
and  arduous  question,  says  he,  is  agitated  between  the 
defenders  of  Free-will  and  the  preachers  of  the  grace 
of  God.  It  is  inquired,  whether  God  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved ;  and  as  this  is  undeniable,  it  is 
further  inquired,  why  the  will  of  the  Almighty  is  not 
fulfilled.  Thus,  no  limit  is  found  of  contrary  dispu- 
tations, while  men  do  not  distinguish  what  is  manifest, 
from  what  is  secret."  He  describes  the  effects  of  the 
fall,  as  destructive  of  faith,  hope,  understanding,  and 
will,  for  the  purposes  of  holiness  and  salvation  ;  and  he 
affirms,  that  no  man  has  any  resources  for  deliverance ; 
because,  though  by  natural  understanding  he  may 
endeavour  to  oppose  his  vices,  and  may,  in  an  outward 
way,  adorn  this  temporal  life,  yet  he  cannot  proceed 
to  true  virtue  and  eternal  bliss.  "  For  without 
the  worship  of  God,  what  seems  to  be  virtue,  is  sin, 
and  cannot  please  God. "% — Let  no  man  trust  in  human 
strength  which  even  when  entire  stood  not,  but  let  him 
seek  victory  by  Him,  who  alone  is  invincible,  and  con- 
quered for  "all.      And  if  he  seeks,  let  him  not  doubt 

*  See  Du  Pin's  elaborate  criticism  in  his  History  of  century  v. 
f  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  production  of  tliis  ecntnry 
t  S».e  Avticle  xiii.  of  the  cb'Uch  of  England. 
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btit  that  the  desire  of  seeking  has  been  received7 
from  Him  whom  he  seeks.  He  goes  on  to  quote  the 
well  known  passages  from  the  prophets,  concerning 
the  effectual  grace  of  God.  "  For  he  writes  his  laws 
on  their  hearts,  that  they  may  receive  the  knowledge  of 
God,  not  by  man's  teaching,  but  by  the  instruction  of 
the  great  Teacher,  because  neither  is  he  that  planteth 
any  thing,  nor  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth 
the  increase.  To  this  day  is  fulfilled  what  the  Lord 
promised  to  Abraham  without  condition,  and  gave  with- 
out law.  And  those  who  obey  not  the  Gospel,  arc 
the  more  inexcusable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
not  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  sons 
of  Abraham.  He  promised  that  these  should  obey, 
when  he  said,  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way, 
that  they  may  fear  me  for  ever.  He  promised  that 
they  should  persevere,  when  he  said,  I  will  put  my  fear 
into  their  heart's,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me. 

He  takes  particular  notice  of  the  direction,  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  of  praying  for  all  men  without  ex- 
ception ;  and  observes,  that  it  was  regarded  in  all  christ- 
ian assemblies ;  and  that  the  church  prayed  not  only 
for  the  regenerate,  but  for  all,  even  the  worst  of  charac- 
ters. "  And,  what  she  prayed  for  them  was  doubtless, 
that  they  might  be  converted.  And,  as  conversion  was 
what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do  for  themselves, 
the  merciful  and  just  Lord  would  have  us  to  pray  for 
all,  that  where  we  see  innumerable  persons  recovered 
from  such  an  abyss  of  evil,  we  may  not  doubt  that  God 
has  performed  these  great  things;  and  praising  him 
for  what  he  has  done,  may  hope  he  will  still  do  the 
same  for  those  who  are  yet  in  darkness.  As  for  those, 
for  whom  the  prayers  of  the  chureh  are  not  heard,  wc 
ought  to  refer  it  to  the  secrets'  of  divine  justice. — We 
know  but  in  part.     O  the  depth  ! — " 

Thus  does  this  judicious  divine  resolve  into  human 
i'liorance,  the  great  difficulty,  which  has  agitated  nan 
of  thought  in  all  ages  ;  whoever  is  disposed  to  do  the 
same  will  have  no  objection  to  admit  the  doctrine  of 
election  in  this  sense;  nor  is  any  other  submission 
of  the  understanding  required,  than  that  reasonable  oik 
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which  bishop  Butler  so  admirably  enforces  in  his  Anal- 
ogy. "  The  redemption  of  Christ,  he  observes,  would 
be  looked  on  in  a  mean  light,  if  justification,  which  is 
by  grace,  were  made  to  depend  on  previous  merits. — 
If  then  grace  finds  some  of  the  vilest  characters,  whom 
it  adopts  in  the  very  departure  out  of  life,  when  yet 
many,  who  seem  less  guilty,  are  void  of  this  gift,  who 
can  say  this  is  without  the  dispensation  of  God  ?" 
And  he  goes  to  prove  salvation  to  be  of  mere  grace 
altogether,  by  an  happy  arrangement  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages. 

"  If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Saviour  of  all  men  has  not 
given  this  sensation  to  all,  to  know  the  true  God  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ, — what  God  hath  secreted  from 
us,  should  not  be  investigated  ;  what  he  hath  manifest- 
ed, should  not  be  denied.  No  genius  whatever  cart 
discover  the  reasons  of  the  divine  dispensation  in  these 
things.  Doubtless,  however,  the  whole  good  of  man, 
from  the  beginning  of  faith  to  the  consummation  of 
perseverance,  is  a  divine  work  and  gift."  Yet  he  de- 
monstrates, that  men's  departure  from  God  is  the  con- 
sequence of  their  own  will,  and  not  properly  the  act 
of  a  divine  constitution.  And  he  proves  from  Scripture 
likewise,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that  he  is 
so  to  be  preached  to  all  the  world.*  He  maintains,! 
on  the  whole,  three  propositions  ;  1st,  That  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  divine  goodness,  to  desire  that  all  may  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  2d, 
That  every  one,  who  is  saved,  is  directed  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  by  the  same  grace  kept  unto  the  end. 
The  3d  modestly  protests,  That  not  all  the  plan  of  the 
divine  will  can  be  comprehended,  and  that  many 
causes  of  divine  works  are  above  human  understand- 
ing. "  If  insidious  malignity  will  stop,  if  insolent 
presumption  will  demur,  these  things  being  firmly 
established,  we  need  not  distract  ourselves  with  end- 
less questions.-' 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  ol 
this  author,  whose  thoughts  and  views  of  Scripture  are 

*  8.  2.  c.  vi.  jj-fj.  \. 
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greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries in  general.  Whoever  he  was,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  up  his  pen  toward  the  close  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy in  a  modest  and  temperate  spirit. 

So  exactly  are  his  sentiments  coincident  with  those 
of  the  best  and  wisest  in  all  ages  of  Christianity,  that 
we  may  see  the  great  benefit  resulting  to  the  church,  in 
the  event,  from  the  Pelagian  controversy  ;  and  while 
we  look  at  the  rest,  his  ideas  will  stand  as  a  model, 
solid  and  scriptural. 

St.  Peter  tells  us  of  those  who   privily   bring  in 
damnable  heresies.*     In  Pelagius  this  nisidiousness  we 
have  seen  to  be  very  remarkable  :  but  it  seems  a  com- 
mon character  of  heresy.   A  free,  and  open,  and  consist- 
ent support  of  what  is  believed  to  be  true,  is  as  common 
a  mark  of  genuine  orthodoxy.     I  shall  attempt,  howev-* 
er,  to  lay  before  the  reader,  so  far  as  the  decehfuiness 
of  the  man  and  the  scantiness  of  materials  will  afford,  a 
view  of  pelagianism  from  his  own  mouth.     Some  of 
the  documents  have  been  glanced  at  in  the  course  of  the 
history  already.     Besides  these  he  wrote,   in  imitation 
of  Cyprian,  a  Treatise  of  Testimonies.     Jerom  gives 
some  account  of  the  work,  and  from  him  it  appears, 
that  it  contained  the  same  things  which  were   objected 
to  him  in  the  Palestine  synod.     He  wrote  also  some 
short  notes  on  St.   Paul's  Epistles,   doubtless  with   a 
view  to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  system.     I  have 
repeatedly  to  regret,  that  the  works  of  the  fathers  have 
come  down  to  us  so  highly   injured  by  fraud.     Here 
is  a  remarkable  instance:  some  short  notes  on  St.  Puul's 
Epistles  are  subjoined  to  Jerom's  undoubted  comments, 
which  were    certainly   not  .written  by  Jerom,    an  open 
Anti-Pelagian,  but  must  have  been  written  by  Pelagius 
himself,  or  some  genuine  disciple  of  his.     They  agree 
with  the  account,  which  Augustine  gives  of  Pelagius' 
work  of  this  sort;  and  certainly  St.   Paul's  expression, 
in  the  ninth  to  the  Rom.  "it  is  not  of  him  that  willcth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,"  is  interpreted  in  the  Pseudp* 
Jerom,  exactly  as  Augustine  tells  us,  Pelagius  interpret 

'STcter  ii.  1. 
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ted  it.*  On  the  passage,  "  without  the  law  sin  was- 
dead,"  the  commentator  asserts,  they  are  mad  who  as- 
sert that  sin  is  derived  to  us  from  Adam.  Nor  will  he- 
allow,  that  Adam  and  Christ  introduced,  the  one  sin, 
the  other  righteousness  into  the  world,  in  any  other  sense 
than  by  example.  He  all  along  supports  that  forced 
interpretation.  On  the  passage,  "by  the  offence  of 
one  many  be  dead,"  he  observes,  because  not  only  sin- 
ners, but  righteous  men  also  die  by  a  common  and 
natural  death.  What  St.  Paul  speaks  of  concupiscence, 
he  will  allow  to  be  understood  only  of  depraved  habit ; 
and  in  the  seventh  of  Romans  maintains,  that  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  an  assumed  character.  The  works  of  the 
law  which  cannot  justify,  he  maintains  to  be  circum- 
cision and  the  other  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
not  moral  works.  And  the  grace  derived  fromChrist  he 
contends  to  be  his  example.  Something  he  allows  of 
grace  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  nothing  in  the  effectual 
work  of  sanctification.  Charity,  he  observes,  is  from 
ourselves :  and  he  maintains  also,  that  real  saints  are 
perfect  and  spotless.  Predestination  also  he  excludes, 
except  what  is  founded  on  the  foreknowledge  of  men's 
faith  and  obedience. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  heresies  are  revived,  from  age 
to  age,  with  new  names,  and  under  new  dresses,  car- 
rying the  appearance  of  something  original,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  be  the  same  things  which  had  been  long  ago 
exploded  and  refuted.  For  how  often  have  we  heard 
all  this,  which  appears  to  be  real  pelagianism,  maintain- 
ed in  our  own  times  ?f 

The  last  treatise,  which  we  have  reviewed,  was 
probably  that  of  Pelagius  altogether,  or  certainly  it 
belonged  to  some  of  his  disciples,  and  is  itself  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  his  tenets  were  not  misrepresented  by 

*  B.  de  gest.  Pelag.  c.  xvi.  See  Jansenius.  B.  1.  Pelagius  said,  that  it  was  to 
lie  understood,  as  spoken  by  an  adversary,  that  the  apostle  -was  personating  one 
who  was  finding  fault,  and  asking  how  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  free- v  ill  could  stand, 
since  it  does  not  depend  on  him  that  wills  or  runs,  but  on  God  that  sheweth  mercy. 
Thus  is  St.  Paul  made  to  defend  a  doctrine  quite  opposite  to  the  whole  current  ot 
his  argument  ;  and  that,  which  he  really  maintained,  is  put  into  tbe  mouth  of  an 
adversary .  However  strained  and  unnatural  the  interpretation  be,  it  has  been 
equalled  by  modern  Pelagians,  who  are  oommonlv  called  Socinfans, 
f  Jans.   B,  f. 
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his  antagonists.*  Further  proofs,  however,  of  what 
pelagianism  is,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  its  own  de- 
fender, remain  to  be  considered. 

There  is,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Jerom's  works, 
which  indeed  consists  of  tracts  by  various  authors,  an 
explanation  of  a  creed,  inscribed  to  Damasus,  which,  by- 
its  agreement  with  diverse  citations  from  it  by  Augus- 
tine, in  the  most  exact  manner,  appears  to  belong  to 
Pelagius,  and  it  is  worthy  of  his  subtility.  He  men- 
tions the  common  articles  of  faith,  and  anathematises 
various  heresies,  which  all  the  church  condemns  ;  and, 
among  the  rest,*'  the  blasphemy  of  those,  who  say,  that 
any  thing  impossible  is  commanded  to  man  by  God. 
We  so  confess  free-will,  that  we  say  we  always  need 
the  assistance  of  God,  and  those  are  equally  in  error, 
who  say,  that  man  cannot  sin,  with  those  who  say,  he 
cannot  avoid  sin.  For  both  take  away  the  liberty  of 
the  will.  But  we  say,  that  man  always  can  sin  and 
not  sin,  that  we  may  confess  we  are  always  free  in  our 
wills.  This  is  the  faith,  blessed  father,  (Damasus,  of 
Rome,)  which  we  have  learned  in  the  catholic  church, 
which  we  have  always  held  and  do  hold.  In  which,  if 
there  is  any  position  less  skilful  and  cautious,  we  desire  to 
be  corrected  by  you."  The  fault  of  the  creed  is  certainly 
not  want  of  caution,  but  the  excess  of  it.  Under  the 
specious  term  of  freedom  of  will,  in  which  naturalf 
and  moral  inability  are  confounded,  as  if  they  were  the 
same  thing,  he  undermined  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  in  a  very  covert 
manner ;  and  asserted  with  an  audacity  almost  unpar- 
alleled, that  he  had  learned  his  creed  in  the  catholic 
church,  which  had  at  all  times  hitherto  expressly  own- 
ed the  doctrines  of  grace  and  the  fall  of  man,  while 
he  himself  appears  not  to  have  believed  either,  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  was  labouring  with  all  his  might 
to  eradicate  both  from  the  christian  world. 

*  Sinee  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine's 
■ .  (irks,  and  find  these  Pelagian  notes  in  the  last  voltwnej  which  the  editors,  with 
■  nt  hesitation,  ascribe  to  Pelagius. 

fJans.  b.  J    rii, 
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But  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  what  the  real 
sentiments  of  this  ambiguous  politician  were,  from  a 
work  undoubtedly  his,  by  his  own  confession.-  '  I 
mean  the  letter  to  Demetrias,  and  which  is  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Jerom.  As  it  is  much  too  long  to  quote,  I 
shall  select  such  parts  as  tend  most  decisively  to  shew 
the  real  religious  opinions  of  this  heresiarch,  which  have 
been  much  misrepresented  in  our  times. 

"  To  Demetrias,  a  rirgmt 

"  If,  in  dependence  on  the  greatest  genius  and  equal 
knowledge,  I  should  think  myself  capable  of  writing, 
yet  I  could  not  enter  on  so  arduous  a  task  without  great 
fear.     However,  I  must  write  to  Demetrias,  a  virgin  of 
Christ,  noble  and  rich,  and  what  is  greater  than  these, 
one  who  tramples  on  nobility  and  riches  by  the  ardour 
of  faith — who-  sprung  from  the  noblest  family,  and, 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  wealth  and  delicacies,  hath 
suddenly  broke  from  the  most  tenacious  blandishments 
of  life,  who  hath  cut  down  the  flower  of  youth   bv  the 
sword  of  frith,  that  is,  by  her  will.     But  it  is   difficult 
to  treat  with   such  a  character,  in  which  there  is  so 
great  a  desire  of  learning,  and  so  great  ardour  for  per- 
fection, that  any  doctrine,  however  perfect,  can  scarce 
equal  her  merit.     We  write  at  the  entreaty  of  her  hoh 
mother. "  As  often  as  I  have  to  speak  of  the  plan  of  an 
holy  life,  I  use  first  to  shew  the  powers  of  human  na- 
ture, and  what  it  really  can  do,  and  thence  to  encour- 
age the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  press  after  virtue,  lest  it 
should  be  of  no  service  to  call  men  to  that  which  the} 
have  presumed  to  be  impossible.     For  hope    is    the 
spring  and  source  of  all  activity  in  the  road  of  virtue. 
If  persons  despair,  their  efforts  flag  entirely.     The  re- 
sources  of  nature  are  therefore  to  be  declared,  that 
men  may  press  toward  the  mark  of  perfection,  lest, 
while  men  are   unconscious  of  their  inherent  powers, 
they  think  they  have  not  what  they  really  have.     Let 
this  be  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  life,  that  the  virgin 

*  Jcrom's  4th,  to».  < 
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may  know  her  own  strength,  which  she  may  then  ex- 
ercise well,  when  she  has  learned  that  she  has  it.    First 
then,  measure  the  goodness  of  human  nature  from  its 
Author,  who,  when  he  made  all  things  very  good,  must 
have  made  man  perfectly  so.     Let  man  learn  to  know 
the  dignity  of  his  nature,  when  he  sees  strong  animate 
placed  in  subjection  to  him.     God  would  have  him  to 
be  a  volunteer,  not  a  slave ;  and  therefore  he  left  him 
in  the  hand  of  his  own  counsel. .    Take  care  you  stum- 
ble not  on  the  rock  of  the  ignorant  vulgar ;   and  do  not 
think  that  man  was  created  evil,  because  he  can  do 
evil.     In  the  freedom  of  the  will  all  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  nature  consist;  and  from  the  same  principle 
originates  the  praise  of  every  good  man.    There  would 
be  no  virtue  in  man,  if  he  could  not  pass  to  evil.     Man 
could  not  practise  goodness  spontaneously,  were  it  not 
equally  in  his  power  to  do  evil.     But  most  persons  im- 
piously, no  less  than  ignorantly,  find  fault  as  it  were  with 
the  divine  workmanship.     The  goodness  of  nature  is  so 
apparent,  that  it  shews  itself  even  among  gentiles.     How 
many  virtuous  philosophers  have  we  read  and  heard  of! 
whence  their  goodness,  were  not  nature  good?  How  much 
more  virtuous  may  christians  be,  who  have  Christ's 
instructions,  and  the  assistance  of  divine  grace."* 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  virtues  of  Abel,  Enoch, 
Melchizcdeck,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  and 
describes  them  as  all  derived  from  the  natural  powers 
of  man,  "  that  you  may  understand  how  great  is  the 
goodness  of  nature."  He  proceeds  to  deny  the  apos- 
tasy and  depravity  of  nature  in  the  fullest  manner, 
asserting,  "  that  the  only  cause  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  well,  is  the  force  of  bad  habit."  "  Now,  if 
before  the  law,  and  long  before  the  coming  of  our  Sav- 
iour Christ,  men  led  holy  lives,  how  much  more  after 
his  coming  are  they  able  to  do  it."  He  speaks  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  expiation  by  his  blood,  and  encourage- 
ment derived  from  his  example  ;  but  he  only  justmen- 

•  Augustine  teaches  us  what  Polagius  means  by  grace,  as  we  shall  see  else- 
v.  here.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  never  allows  it  to  mean  the  operation  of  sanctify  - 
tying  influences.  The  whole  current  of  the  letter  before  us,  denying  the  evil 
nature  of  man  .-is  a  lapsed  creaturej  and  asserting  the  sufficiency  of  man  in  his 
own  powers,  is  opposed  to  such  a  scntimeut. 
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tions  these  things,  without  insisting  on  them.  "  Why 
do  we  loiter  and  blame  the  infirmity  of  nature?  He 
would  not  command  us  what  is  impossible."  He  lays 
down  some  rules  of  morality,  which  are  indeed  the  best 
part  of  the  letter,  but  lose  their  efficacy,  because  he 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  them  all  in  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

Augustine  and  his  friend  Alvpius  being  both  togeth- 
er at  Hippo,  received  a  letter  from  Juliana,  the  mother 
of  Demetrias,  who  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  their 
letter,  warning  them  against  heresies.  She  thanks  them 
for  the  admonition,  but  appears  to  insinuate  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  their  family,  which  had  never  been  in- 
fected with  any  heresy.  She  seems  to  mean  the  er- 
rors relating  to  the  Trinity,  and  to  have  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  then  new  in  the  world. 
These  two  charitable  pastors  having  heard  of  the  letter 
which  had  been  sent  to  Demetrias,  thought  it  right  to 
detect  the  poison  contained  in  it  more  fully,  by  a  reply  :* 

"  Your  words  oblige  us  not  to  be  silent  concerning 
those  who  labour  to  corrupt  what  is  sound — nor  is  it  a 
small  error,  for  men  to  think  they  have  in  themselves 
whatever  is  obtained  of  righteousness  and  piety  ;  and 
that  God  helps  us  no  further  than  by  the  light  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  that  nature  and  doctrine  are  the  only  grace  of 
God."  To  have  a  good  will,  and  to  have  love,  the 
queen  of  virtues,  they  say  our  own  arbitration  suffices. 
But  what  says  the  apostle  ?    The  loveofgodisshed 

ABROAD   IN  OUR  HEARTS  BY  THE  HOLY  GHOST, 

which  is  given  to  us,  that  no  man  may  think  he 
has  it  from  himself.  I  find  in  the  same  letter  of  Pela- 
gius  to  Demetrias  these  words,f  "  You  have  therefore 
something  by  which  you  may  be  preferred  to  others, 
nay,  hence  the  more  ;  for  nobility  and  opulence  are 
rather  of  your  family  than  of  you.  Spiritual  riches 
none  can  confer  on  you,  but  yourself.  In  these  you 
are  justly  to  be  praised,  in  these  deservedly  to  be  pre- 

*  Id.  12. 

"j"  They  are  the  very  same  in  the  foregoing  fetter  ;  hut  f  omitted  to  quote  the 
part. 
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ferred  to  others,  which  cannot  be  but  from  yourself  and 
in  yourself."*  True  it  is,,  they  must  be  in  you  ;  but  to 
say  they  are  from  you,  is  poison.  Far  be  the  virgin  of 
Christ  from  hearing  these  things,,  who  piously  knows 
the  poverty  of  the  human  heart,  and  therefore  knows 
not  how  to  be  adorned  but  with  the  gifts  of  her  spouse. 
Let  her  rather  hear  the  apostle  :  I  have  betrothed  you  to 
one  husband,  that  I  may  present  you  a  chaste  virgin 
to  Christ ;  but  I  fear,  lest  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve, 
Scc.f  In  every  thing  give  thanks.  Ye  do  so,  because 
ye  have  it  not  of  yourselves.  For  who  hath  distinguish- 
ed you  from  Adam,  the  mass  of  death  and  perdition  ? 
Was  it  not  He  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  ? 
When  the  apostle  says,  who  made  thee  to  differ  ?  does 
he  answer,  my  good  will,  my  faith,  my  righteousness  ? 
does  he  not  say,  what  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  re- 
ceived ?  We  hope,  considering  the  humility  in  which 
Demetrias  was  educated,  that  when  she  read  the  words 
which  I  quoted  from  the  letter,  if  she  have  read  them, 
she  sighed,  smote  her  breast,  and  perhaps  wept,  and 
prayed,  that  as  these  were  not  her  words,  so  neither 
might  they  be  her  creed,  that  she  might  glory,  not  in 
herself,  but  in  the  Lord.  We  well  know  how  sound 
you  are  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  there  are 
evils  of  another  kind  than  those  which  affect  that  arti- 
cle of  the  christian  faith,  evils  which  injure  the  glory 
of  the  whole  Trinity.  If  you  narrowly  observe,  though 
the  writer  speaks  of  grace,  he  does  it  with  guarded  am- 
biguity ;  it  may  mean  nature,  or  doctrine,  or  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  or  the  example  of  Christ.  But  find,  if 
you  can,  one  word  that  owns  a  positive  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  actually  imparting  the  power 
of  loving  God  :  gladly  would  we  see  such  a  confession 
in  some  much-admired  writers  ;  but  as  yet  we  could 
never  discover  it." 

*  Pelagius  followed  the  maxims  of  philosophers,  not  of  the  Scriptures.  Ho- 
laee  says,  sequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo.  But  1  might  quote  passages  without 
end  from  the  classic  authors  to  the  same  purpose,  whom  numbers  called  christian 
since  the  time  of  l'elagius  have  followed.  What  is  this  but  to  call  paganism 
Christianity  I 

t  2  Cor.  xj.  2,  3. 
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From  these  two  Epistles  the  state  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy  appears-  The  heretic,  though  little  inclin- 
ed to  regard  grace  in  any  sense,  did  not  deny  that  for- 
giveness of  sins  might  be  granted  ;  but  as  he  denied 
the  corruption  of  nature,  he  could  never  think  sin  to 
be  so  sinful  as  the  word  of  God  describes  it.  He  dw<  It 
os  the  grace  of  Scripture-revehttion,  and  the  exam;  lc 
ol  Christ ;  but  he  loved  to  expatiate  most  freely  on  the 
powers  of  nature  itself.  But  grace,  as  it  means  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renewing  and  sanctifying  the 
will,  he  denied  altogether.  Augustine  defended  this 
as  an  essential  of  godliness,  and  therefore  it  appears 
always  prominent  on  the  face  of  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy. It  was  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  for 
it  draws  along  with  it   all  the  other  essential  doctrines. 

In  the  works  of  Ambrose*  we  have  another  letter, 
under  the  name  of  Ambrose,  addressed  to  the  same 
virgin  Demetrias  :  it  seems  written  in  the  latter  times 
of  the  controversy,  and  could  not  therefore  be  that  of 
Ambrose.  Probably  it  was  written  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Calling  of  the  Gentiles. 
Certainly  it  resembles  his  manner  both  in  style  and 
sentiment ;  and  a  few  quotations  from  it  will  deserve 
to  be  inserted  here.  He  appears  to  have  seen,  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  Augustine,  that  the  real  stress  of 
the  controversy  lay,  not  in  a  speculative  set  of  doc- 
trines, but  in  the  solid  provision  made  for  humility. 
The  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  provides  for  this, 
pelagianism  excludes  it.  And  on  this  single  point  the 
whole  merit  of  the  controversy  may  safely  be  made  to 
depend.  "  There  must,  he  observes,  be  an  uniting 
grace,  which  confederates  and  harmonizes  the  multi- 
fold unity  of  the  saints  and  their  beautiful  variety.  This 
grace  is  true  humility.  In  various  duties  there  are  va- 
rious degrees  of  virtue  :  but  in  genuine  humility  every 
thing  is  solid  and  indivisible,  and  therefore  it  makes 
all  its  subjects  to  be  one,  because  it  admits  of  no  ine- 
quality. The  peculiarity  then  of  this  grace  lies  in  the 
"onj'ession  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  wholly  reject- 

•  Bp.   Ixxjtfv.  p.   19$. 
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ed,  unless   it  be   wholly   received.     That  man  ejects 
himself  out   of  grace,  who  distrusts  its   fulness,  as  if 
man  needed  the  help  of  God  in  one  part,  and  did  not 
need  it  in  another  part  of  his  actions ;  as  if  any  moment 
could  be  assigned,  in  which  it  would  not  be  ruinous  to 
him  to  be  deprived  of  the  Holy   Spirit.     He,    indeed, 
ill  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  is  every  where,  and  all- 
comprehensive  ;  but  is  conceived  in  a  certain  manner 
to  recede  from  those,  whom  he  ceases  to  govern.     And 
the  cessation  of  his  aid  is  to  be  conceived  as  his  absence, 
which  that  man  madly  thinks  to  be  useful  to  himself, 
who  rejoices  in  his  good  actions,  and  thinks  that  he 
rather  than  God  hath   wrought  them.     The  grace  of 
God  must  therefore  be  owned  in  the  fullest  and  most 
unqualified  sense  ;  the  first  office  of  which  is,  that  his 
help  be  felt.*     We  have  not  received,  says  the  apos- 
tle, the  spirit  of  the  world,    but  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
we  might  know   the  things  that  are   freely  given  to  us 
of  God.     Whence,  if  any  man   think  that  he  has  any 
good  things  of  which  God  is  not  the  author,  but  him- 
self, he  has  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  of  the  world, 
and  swells  with  that   secular   wisdom,  of  which  it  is 
written,    I    will    destroy    the    wisdom  of     the    wise. 
Amidst  all  the  evils  of  men,  to  glory  in  our  own  intel- 
lects, instead  of  divine  illumination,  in  knowing  God, 
and  to  be  elated  in   ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the  di- 
vine glory,  is  most  dangerous.     To   desire  to  be  pre- 
ferred   before   all   is   mischievous ;  much  more    so  to 
take  a  man's  hope  from  the  Lord,  and  fix  it   on  him- 
self.    Is  not  this  to  fulfil  that  Scripture ?  "Cursed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm, 
and  whose   heart  departeth   from   the   Lord."f     It  is 
die  very  sin  of  the  devil,  which  ejected  him  from  heav- 
en.   And  he  drew  our  first  parents  into  the  same,  caus- 
ing them  to  rest  in  the  liberty  of  their  own  will.     Men 
more  easily  guard  against  this  pride  in  evil  things ;  in 
virtues  it  is  most  studiously  to  be  repelled,  because  he 
to  whom  praise  seems  due,  is  speciously  ensnared  by 
the  temptation.     Satan,  in  this  respect,  has  his  eye  pe. 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  ^  Jerera.  xvir 
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culiarly  on  the  active,  the  sober,  the  chaste,  and  the 
virtuous;  he  would  ruin  them  by  the  pride  of  self-suf- 
ficiency. Innumerable  souls,  and  the  churches  in  gen- 
eral, have  withstood  the  infection  of  the  new  doctrine  ; 
but  some  souls  have  imbibed  the  poison.  Hence  the 
insidious  commendation  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  de- 
fence of  its  original  rectitude  as  ever  preserved  unblem- 
ished. Hence  Adam's  sin  has  been  asserted  as  nox- 
ious only  by  example  ;  hence  in  fact  the  abolition  of  in- 
fant-baptism ;  hence  the  unsound  confession  of  grace, 
as  bestowed  according  to  merit ;  hence  the  perfidy  of 
owning  among  us  the  wounds  of  original  sin,  and  of 
declaring  among  their  own  partizans  that  Adam  hurt 
us  only  by  example.  But  while  the  Lord  Jesus  says, 
the  whole  need  not  a  physician  but  the  sick,  they, 
though  silent,  cry  aloud  in  pride,  we  are  whole,  we 
need  not  a  physician.  Consider  what  is  done  in  re- 
generation, not  looking  only  at  the  external  sign,  but 
also  at  the  inward  grace.  Are  not  vessels  of  wrath  chang- 
ed into  vessels  of  mercy  ?  and  men  born  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  ?  Says  not  Christ,  with- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing  ?  Does  any  man  say,  that  he 
abides  in  Christ,  who  doubts  of  Christ's  working  in 
him  ?"  After  quoting  a  number  of  very  pertinent 
Scriptures,  he  goes  on,  "  Every  godly  motion  of  the 
illuminated  mind  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  hu- 
man will,  because  man  does  nothing  right,  except  what 
he  does  willingly ;  but  a  right  intention  of  mind  is  the 
effect  of  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  will.  Other  sins 
mar  only  the  virtues  to  which  they  stand  opposed ;  this 
of  self-righteousness,  while  it  assumes  all,  mars  ever 
thing.  The  image  of  Gcd  is  genuine,  when  it  is  adorn 
ed  with  no  other  ornaments  than  what  are  received 
from  the  heavenly  Husband.  Humility  and  charit\ 
are  kindred  virtues,  inseparably  connected,  insomuch, 
that  what  St.  Paul  asserts  of  the  latter,*  may  safely  be 
predicated  of  the  former." 

The  whole  epistle  is  excellent,  and  a  treasure  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  But  let  us  proceed  to  other  mon- 
uments  of  antiquity. 

*  1   Cor.  siii. 
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The  letter  of  the  African  council,*  in  which  Aure- 
iius,  of  Carthage,  presided,  and  which  was  addressed 
to  Innocent,  of  Rome,  contains  the  following  sentiments: 
"  They  (the  Pelagians)  attempt,  by  their  praises  of  free- 
will, to  leave  no  room  for  the  grace  of  God,  by  which 
we  are  christians,  the  Lord  saying,  if  the  Son  shall  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  They  assert,  that  the 
grace  of  God  consists  in  this,  that  he  hath  so  created 
the  nature  of  man,  that  by  his  own  will  he  can  fulfil  the 
law  of  God.  The  law  itself  too  they  reckon  to  belong 
to  grace,  because  God  hath  given  it  for  an  help  to  men. 
— But  the  real  grace  of  God,  by  which  a  man  is  caus- 
ed to  delight  in  the  law  after  the  inward  man,  they  will 
not  acknowledge,  though  they  dare  not  openly  oppose. 
Yet,  what  else  do  they  in  effect,  while  they  teach,  that 
human  nature  is  alone  sufficient  to  enable  men  to  obey 
the  law?  not  attending  to  the  Scripture,  "  it  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 
that  sheweth  mercy.  And,  we  are  not  sufficient 
of  ourselves,  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves.'* 
We  beseech  you  to  observe  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  opinions,  namely,  that  we  have 
no  occasion,  on  their  plan,  to  pray,  that  we  enter  not 
into  temptation :  nor  had  our  Lord  occasion  to  say  to 
Peter,  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.  He 
might  have  contented  himself  with  exhorting  or  com- 
manding him  to  keep  his  faith.  And,  instead  of  say- 
ing to  his  disciples,  watch  and  pray,  it  would  have  suffi- 
ced to  say,  watch.  When  St.  Paul  prays,  that  the 
Ephesians  might  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  in- 
ner man  by  his  Spirit,  they,  in  consistency  with  their 
plan,  might  have  said,  they  might  be  strengthened  with 
might,  by  the  ability  of  nature  received  in  our  creation. 
It  follows  too,  that  infants  need  not  to  be  baptized  at  all, 
as  being  perfectly  innocent,  and  needing  no  redemption." 

Innocentf  agreed  with  the  ideas  of  the  council  in  his 
reply.  We  have  next  in  order  the  letter  of  the  Milevi- 
tanian  council  to  the  same  Innocent,  J  in  which  pela- 
gianism  is  opposed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a  good  use 

En.  90.  j  91  \9% 
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is  made  of  the  contrast  between  the  first  and  second 
Adam,  in  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  And  from 
these  and  many  other  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  the 
great  instrument  by  which  Pelagius  deceived  men  was, 
that  he  used  the  word  grace  in  a  sense  which  certainly 
is  not  scriptural.  With  him,  whatever  is  the  gift  oi 
God,  is  called  grace ;  so  that  a  man,  who,  by  the  use 
of  his  natural  powers,  in  conjunction  with  the  aid 
of  die  revealed  will  of  God,  should  expect  to  please 
God,  might  be  said  to  seek  to  be  saved  by  grace ; 
though  it  is  certain,  that  the  term  in  the  New  Testament 
is  restrained  to  spiritual  blessings. 

Augustine,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  other  bishops, 
wrote  again  to  Innocent.*  "  Without  doubt,  says  he, 
the  grace  by  which  we  are  saved,  is  not  that  with  which 
we  are  created.  For  if  those  bishopsf  who  acquitted 
him,  had  understood,  that  he  called  that  grace,  which 
we  have  in  common  with  the  wicked,  and  that  he  de- 
nied that  which  we  have  as  christians  and  sons  of 
God,  he  would  have  appeared  intolerable.  I  blame 
not  then  his  judges,  who  understood  the  word  grace- 
in  its  common  acceptation.  Pelagius  alone  is  not  now 
our  object,  who  perhaps  is  corrected  ;  (I  wish  it  maybe 
the  case;)  but  many  souls  are  in  danger  of  being  be- 
guiled. Let  him  be  sent  for  to  Rome,  and  asked  what 
he  means  precisely  by  the  term  grace ;  or  let  him  ex- 
plain himself  by  letter,  and  if  he  be  found  to  speak  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  church  of  Christ,  let  us  rejoice  in 
him.  For  whether  he  calls  grace  free-will,  or  remis- 
sion of  sins,  or  the  precept  of  the  law,  he  explains 
not  that  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  conquers 
lusts  and  temptations,  and  which  He  who  ascended 
into  heaven  has  poured  on  us  abundantly.  He 
who  prays,  "lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  does  not 
pray,  that  he  may  be  a  man,  that  he  may  have  free- 
will, nor  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  subject  of  the 
former  petition,  nor  that  he  may  receive  a  command. 
Prayer  itself  then  is  a  testimony  of  grace;  and  we 
shall  rejoice  that  he  is  right,  or  corrected.     Law  and 
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grace  are  to  be  distinguished:  the  law  commands, 
grace  bestows.  If  you  will  look  into  the  book  of  Pe- 
lagius,  given  us  by  Timasius  and  Jacob,*  and  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  places,  where  we  have  marked 
it,  you  will  find,  that  to  the  objection  made  to  him, 
that  he  denied  the  grace  of  God,  he  says  that  this  grace 
was  the  nature  in  which  God  created  us.  If  he  dis- 
own the  book,  or  those  passages,  we  contend  not,  let 
him  anathematise  them,  and  confess  in  plain  words,  the 
grace  which  christian  doctrine  teaches,  which  is  not 
nature,  but  nature  saved  ;  not  by  external  doctrine,  but 
by  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  and  secret  mercy.  For 
though  natural  gifts  may  be  called  grace,  yet  that  grace, 
by  which  we  are  predestinated,  called,  justified,  glori- 
fied is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  of  this  the  apostle 
speaks,  when  he  says,  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more 
of  works.  And,  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believ- 
eth  onhimthatjustifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  count- 
ed for  righteousness.  For  if  Christ  had  not  died  for 
our  sins,  Pelagius'  possibility  of  nature,  which  he  makes 
to  be  grace,  would  have  been  just  the  same." 

But  I  must  quote  no  more  of  this  excellent  epistle, 
in  which  the  very  hinge,  on  which  the  controversy 
turned,  is  explained,  and  which  affords  an  easy  key  to 
solve  all  the  perplexities  and  ambiguities,  with  which 
the  opposers  of  grace,  ancient  or  modern,  so  much  dark- 
en  the  subject. 

Innocent  agrees  with  Augustine,  but  writes  not  like 
a  master  of  the  subject.  Indeed  his  importance  in  the 
controversy  was  rather  founded  on  his  local  situation, 
than  on  any  great  character  either  of  learning  or  piety. 

In  his  letters  to  Sixtus,  the  Roman  presbyter,  Au- 
gustine answers  Pelagian  objections. f  "  They  think 
that  God  is  by  this  means  made  a  respecter  of  persons. 
They  do  not  consider,  that  due  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  the  condemned,  not  due  grace  bestowed  on  the  ac- 
quitted. But  it  is  unjust,  they  say,  that  one  be  acquit- 
ted, the  other  punished  in  the  same  cause.  Truly,  it  is 
just  that  both  be  punished.     Who  can  deny  it?"     He 
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goes  on  to  quote  Rom.  ix. — "But  why  the  Lord  frees 
this  man  rather  than  that,  Let  him  examine,  who  can 
fathom  the  depth  of  divine  judgment;  but  let  him  be- 
ware of  the  precipice.  In  the  mean  time  to  him, 
who  lives  as  yet  by  faith,  and  sees  but  in  part,  it  is  enough 
to  know  or  believe,  that  God  frees  none  but  by  gratuit- 
ous mercy  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he 
condemns  none  but  with  the  strictest  truth  by  the  same 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Vitalis,  of  Carthage,  though  not  a  Pelagian  by  pro- 
fession, taught  that  men  were  indebted  to  their  own 
free-will  for  their  conversion  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
operations  of  divine  grace.  Augustine*  undertakes  to 
convince  him  of  his  error  by  pressing  upon  his  con- 
science the  duty  confessed  by  christians  to  be  binding 
on  all  men  who  professed  Christianity,  namely,  to  pray 
for  their  fellow-creatures  ;  for  infidels,  that  they  might 
believe;  for  catechumens,  that  God  would  inspire  them 
with  a  desire  for  regeneration  ;  and  for  the  faithful, 
that  they  may  persevere.  He  shews,  that  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  Vitalis'  sentiments  was,  that  the 
pastors  should  content  themselves  with  preaching  the  doc- 
trine to  men  without  praying  for  them,  as  he  confined 
his  idea  of  divine  grace  to  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrine 
to  mankind.  He  presses  this  argument  on  the  con- 
science of  Vitalis,  by  giving  repeated  scriptural  proof 
of  the  duty  of  praying  for  all  sorts  of  men,  which, 
would  be  rendered  altogether  nugatory  by  the  Pelagian 
sentiments. 

The  letter  to  Anastasius  breathes  an  evangelical 
spirit  of  charity,  distinguishes  that  christian  grace  from 
the  spirit  of  slavish  fear,  and  in  no  mean  degree  leads 
the  humbled  soul  from  the  law  to  the  gospel,  opposing, 
toward  the  close,  the  Pelagian  pride,  which,  teaching 
man  to  trust  in  himself,  mars  the  whole  design  of 
Christianity. f  The  whole  is  so  excellent,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  transcribe  ;  but  brevity  must  be  studied, 
And  it  will  be  ^no  contemptible  fruit  of  my   labour,  if 
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young*  theological  students  be  incited  to  read  such  it 
divine  as  Augustine  for  themselves. 

In  a  small  epistolary  treatise  concerning  the  baptism 
of  infants,*  he  argues  from  the  confessed  antiquity  and 
propriety  of  their  baptism,  admitted  by  Pelagians  them- 
selves, to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and, 
toward  the  close,  he  thus  rebukes  the  pretensions  to 
perfection  made  by  those  heretics  :  "  As  to  their  affirm- 
ing, that  some  men  have  lived  or  do  live  without  sin,  it 
were  to  be  wished  it  were  so ;  it  is  to  be  endeavoured, 
that  it  may  be  so ;  it  is  to  be  prayed,  that  it  may  be 
so ;  not  yet  is  it  to  be  trusted,  that  it  is  so.  For  to 
those,  who  wish,  and  strive,  and  pray  with  just  suppli- 
cation, whatever  remains  of  sin  is  daily  remitted  through 
this  their  cordial  prayer,  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  Whoever 
asserts  that  this  prayer  is  in  this  life  unnecessary  to 
any  the  most  holy  persons,  (I  except  the  most  holy 
one  alone,)  he  greatly  mistakes,  and  pays  a  compli- 
ment, I  am  persuaded,  very  unacceptable  to  him  whom 
he  commends.  If  he  think  himself  to  be  such  an  one, 
"  he  deceives  himself,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him,"  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  he  thinks  falsely.  The  physi- 
cian who  is  not  needful  for  the  whole,  but  for  the  sick, 
knows  in  his  method  of  cure  how  to  perfect  us  for 
eternal  salvation,  who  does  not  even  take  away  death, 
the  wages  of  sin,  from  those  whose  sins  he  yet  forgives, 
that  even  in  their  struggles  to  overcome  the  fear  of  it, 
they  might  undertake  a  contest  for  the  sincerity  of 
faith,  and  in  some  things  he  does  not  assist  even  his  right- 
eous ones  to  perfect  righteousness,  least  they  should 
be  lifted  up ;  that  so  while  no  man  living  is  justified 
in  his  sight,  we  might  be  indebted  constantly  to  him 
for  forgiveness,  and  thank  him  for  the  same  ;  and  thus 
by  holy  humility  be  healed  and  recovered  from  that 
first  cause  of  all  vices,  the  swelling  of  pride." 
I  mav  not  dwell  much  on  the  larger  treatises.  The 
three  books  to  Marcellinus  against  the  Pelagians  are 
the  works  of  a  master.     In   them  he  solidly  confutes 
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'the  idea  of  sinless  perfection,  and  in  answering  their 
arguments,  shews  the  nature  of  the  controversy  at 
that  time.  He  defends  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
the  custom  of  baptizing  infants,  and  evinces  the  nov- 
elty of  the  Pelagian  notion  of  man's  original  Innocence 
since  the  fall.* 

In  his  book  of  nature  and  grace  he  argues  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  opposes  a  Pelagian  writer,  who 
extolled  nature,  and  who  found  fault  with  those  who 
charged  their  sin  on  the  weakness  of  the  human  powers. 
In  this  treatise  he  observes,  that  pelagianism  appears 
to  him  to  make  a  man  forget,  why  he  is  a  christian.! 
His  two  books,!  written  expressly  against  Pelagius, 
contain  a  shrewd  answer  to  a  shrewd  adversary.  Au- 
gustine's inaccurate  notion  of  the  term  justification, 
confounding  it  with  sanctifieation,  appears  very  plainly 
in  this  treatise,  §  of  which  more  hereafter.  In  the  same 
treatise  appears  also  Pelagius'  false  notion  of  grace,  as 
consisting  in  external  revelation  only.  The  heretic's 
idea  of  "power"  from  God,  and  of  "  will  and  being" 
from  man,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatise, 
is  remarkably  descriptive  of  his  sentiments.  Augus- 
tine's tract  of  predestination  and  grace  is  agreeable  to 
his  other  works. *[]  In  the  same  volume  are  the  epistles 
of  Prosper  and  Hilary  concerning  semi-pelagianism  in 
Gaul.  Their  coincidence  in  sentiment  with  Augustine 
is  apparent,  and  the  rise  of  this  semi-heresy  and  its 
views  are  by  them  illustrated. 

His  observations  on  the  good  of  perseverance  shew 
us  his  notion  of  this  grace,  which  seems,  however, 
different  from  the  account  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters 
of  St.  John. 

Satan  ever  inclines  men  to  extremes ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  those,  who,  owning  the  doctrine  of  grace 
so  strenuously  preached  by  Augustine,  began  to  think 
it  wrong  or  absurd  to  rebuke  men  for  sin.  "  If  I 
act  wrong,  I  am  not  to  be  blamed,  but  God  is  to  be 
prayed  to  to  give  me  what  he  has  not  given  me.     It 
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would  be  right  to  blame  me,  if,  through  my  own  fault, 
I  were  debarred  of  the  power  of  doing  good." 

To  answer  these  objections,  and  to  shew  the  consist- 
ency of  the  doctrines  of  grace  with  the  use  of  means, 
exhortations,  and  endeavours,  Augustine  wrote  his 
little  tract  of  u  Rebuke  and  Grace."*  He  cannot  be 
said  to  have  done  full  justice  to  the  subject  :  It  re- 
quired an  accurate  course  of  argumentation. f  But  the 
little  which  he  says  is  sufficient  for  serious  and  humble 
minds.  The  proud  and  the  careless  alone  are  overcome 
by  such  preversions  as  these  which  occasioned  the 
tract.  "  O  man,  in  the  precept,  know  what  thou  ought- 
est  to  possess  ;  in  rebuke  know  thou  art  without  it 
through  thy  own  fault  ;  in  prayer  know  whence  thou 
mayest  receive  what  thou  desirest." 

"  Thou  art  to  be  rebuked,  because  thou  art  not  wil- 
ling to  be  rebuked.  Thou  wouldst  not  have  thy  vices 
to  be  shewn  thee ;  thou  wouldst  not  have  them  smitten, 
nor  have  the  wholesome  pain,  that  thou  mightest  seek 
the  physician." 

"  This,  is  the  utility  of  rebuke,  which  is  used  salu- 
briously, sometimes  in  a  greater,  sometimes  in  a  less 
degree,  according  to  the  diversity  of  sins  ;  and  is  then 
wholesome,  when  the  Supreme  Physician  pleases."  He 
shews  that  original  sin  in  itself  deserves  rebuke,  that 
from  the  pain  of  rebuke  the  regenerated  will  may  arise, 
if  the  person  rebuked  be  a  son  of  promise,  "  that  while 
the  rod  of  correction  sounds  outwardly,  God  within  may 
work  to  will  and  to  do  by  secret  inspiration." 

He  shews  the  difference  between  the  state  of  Adam, 
when  perfect,  and  that  of  the  best  christians  while  on 
earth.  "  They,  though  far  less  comfortable  than  he, 
because  of  the  manifold  conflict  of  the  new  and  the  old 
man,  are  nevertheless  supplied  with  much  stronger 
grace,  even  that  of  God  made  man,  to  emancipate  them 
from  their  evils." 

Jerom's  wri  i:*gs  against  pelagianism  should  now  be 
considered.     But  of  them  it  will  suflicc  to  say,  that  he 

*  Tom.  vi. 
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is  no  less  than  Augustine  determined  in  his  opposition 
to  the  heresy.  His  doctrine  of  grace  is  sound;  and 
an  humility  of  spirit  highly  adapted  indeed  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  very  contrary  to  the  natural  temper  of  that 
choleric  writer,  appears.  One  short  sentence  deserves 
to  be  immortalized :  Heec  hominibus  sola  perfectio, 
si  imperfectos  se  esse  hoverint.*  "  This  is  the  only 
perfection  of  men,  to  know  themselves  imperfect." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  short  View  of  Augustine'1  s  City  of  God. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  great  work  is  so  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  history  before  us,  the  work  itself  is  so  re- 
markable a  monument  of  genius,  learning,  and  piety 
united,  and  deserves  so  well  both  of  the  classical  scho- 
lar, and  the  theologian,  that  the  reader  will  either  ex- 
pect some  account  of  it,  or  at  least  excuse  me,  if  I  at- 
tempt it.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  has  been  too  much 
depreciated  in  our  times,  and  students  in  divinity  have 
been  discouraged  from  the  study  of  the  fathers.  In 
truth,  a  selection  of  them  ought  to  be  made ;  to  praise 
or  dispraise  the  primitive  writers  in  general  is  obviously 
absurd.  But  Augustine's  City  of  God  deserves  an 
unqualified  commendation.  The  young  student  who 
shall  meditate  on  it  with  deep  attention,  will  find  it  rich- 
ly to  repay  his  labour,  and  the  following  review  of  its 
plan  and  contents  may  teach  him  what  he  is  to  expect 
from  it. 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  and  the 
subsequent  plunder  and  miseries  of  the  imperial  city, 
had  opened  the  mouths  of  the  pagans,  and  the  true 
God  was  blasphemed  on  the  account.  Christianity 
was  looked  on  as  the  cause  of  the  declension  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  however  trifling  such  an  argument  may  ap- 
pear at  this  day,  at  that  time  it  had  so  great  weight, 

*  Jerom's  works,  vol.  1.  91.  p.  Go. 
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that  it  gave  occasion  to  Augustine,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  house  of  god,  to  write  this  treatise. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  twenty-two  books.  The 
first  states  the  objections  made  by  the  pagans,  and  an- 
swers them  in  form.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
who  fled  to  the  church  called  the  Basilicas  of  the  apos- 
tles, whether  christians  or  not,  were  preserved  from  mil- 
itary fury.  The  author  takes  notice  of  this  singular 
circumstance,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  authority  of  the 
name  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  even  among  pagans,  and 
shews  that  no  instance  can  be  found  in  their  history, 
where  many  vanquished  people  were  spared  out  of  re- 
spect  to  their  religious  worship.  He  justly  observes 
therefore,  that  the  evils  accompanying  the  late  disaster 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  usual  events  of  war,  the  bene- 
fits to  the  power  of  the  name  of  Christ.  His  thoughts 
on  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this 
life  are  uncommonly  excellent.  "  If  all  sin,  he  observes, 
were  now  punished,  nothing  might  seem  to  be  reserved 
to  the  last  judgment.  If  the  Divinity  punished  no  sin 
openly  now,  his  providence  might  be  denied.  In  like 
manner  in  prosperous  things,  if  some  petitions  for  tem- 
poral things  were  not  abundantly  answered,  it  might  be 
said  that  they  were  not  at  God's  disposal.  If  all  peti- 
tions were  granted,  it  might  be  thought  that  we  should 
serve  God  only  for  the  sake  of  worldly  things."  And  in 
a  number  of  elegant  allusions  he  goes  on  to  shew  the 
benefit  of  afflictions  to  the  righteous,  and  the  curse 
which  accompanies  them  to  the  wicked.*  He  men- 
tions also  the  propriety  of  punishing  the  godly  often  in 
this  life,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  weaned  from 
the  world,  and  because  they  do  not  rebuke  the  sins  of 
the  world  as  they  ought,  but  conform  too  much  to  the 
taste  of  ungodly  men.  He  answers  the  objections  drawn 
from  their  sufferings  in  the  late  disaster.  "  Many  chris- 
tians, say  they,  are  led  captive.     It  would  be  very  mis- 

*  Pari  motu  exagitatum  &.  exhalat  horribiliter  ccenum,  &suaviter  fra- 
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crable,  lie  owns,  if  they  could  be  led  to  any  place,  where 
they  could  not  find  their  God."  In  the  same  book  he 
excellently  handles  the  subject  of  suicide,  demonstrates 
its  cowardice,  and  exposes  the  pusillanimity  of  Cato. 
He  mentions  the  prayer  of  Paulinus  bishop  of  Nola, 
who  had  reduced  himself  to  poverty  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  when  the  barbarians  laid  waste  his  city,  "  Lord, 
suffer  me  not  to  be  tormented  on  account  of  gold  and 
silver;  for  where  all  my  wealth  is,  thou  knowest."  For 
there  he  had  his  all  where  the  Lord  hath  directed  us  to 
lay  up  our  treasure,  and  he  strongly  insists,  as  the  fullest 
answer  to  objections,  that  the  saint  loses  nothing  by  all 
his  afflictions. 

Having  sufficiently  spoken  to  the  particular  occasion, 
he  proceeds,  in  the  second  book  to  wage  offensive 
war  with  the  pagans,  and  shews  that  while  their 
religion  prevailed,  it  never  promoted  the  real  ben- 
efit of  men.  In  this  book  he  proves  his  point  with 
respect  to  moral  evils.  Immoral  practices  were  not  dis- 
couraged or  prohibited  in  the  least  by  the  popular  idola- 
try, but,  on  the  contrary,  vice  and  flagitiousness  were 
encouraged.  He  triumphs  in  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
christian  institutes,  because  by  them  instruction  was  con- 
stantly diffused  among  the  body  of  the  people,  of  which 
the  whole  system  of  pagan  worship  was  void.  His' ob- 
servations on  stage-plays,*  and  on  the  vicious  manners 
of  the  Romans,  even  in  the  best  times  of  their  repub- 
lic, as  confessed  by  Sallust,  or  at  least  deduced  by  fair 
inference  from  his  writings,  are  extremely  worthy  of 
attention,  nor  have  I  seen  a  more  just  estimate  any 
where  of  Roman  virtue  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  and 
some  following  books.  The  classical  reader  will  do  well 
to  attend  to  his  remarks,  after  he  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  historical  facts.  And,  it  is  only  one  instance 
among  many  of  the  unhappy  propensity  of  the  age  to 
infidelity,  that  the  specious  sophisms  of  Montesquieu 
concerning  the  virtue  of  the  Roman  republic,  are  so 
much  sought  after  and  held  in  such  veneration,  while 
the  solid  arguments  of  Augustine   are  scarce  known 

*  By  Roman  taws  players  could  not  he  admitted  into  Roman  citizenship. 
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among  us.  He  eloquently  describes  what  sort  of  feli- 
city a  carnal  heart  would  desire,  and  in  the  description, 
shews  the  unreasonableness  of  its  wishes.  In  the  same 
book  will  be  found  some  valuable  remains  of  Cicero  de 
Republica,  a  most  profound  and  ingenious  treatise,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Augustine,  and 
which  are  introduced  by  him,  to  shew,  that,  by  Cice- 
ro's confession,  the  Roman  state  was  completely  ruin- 
ed before  the  times  of  Christianity.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  unbelievers. 

In  the  third  book  he  demonstrates,  that  the  Pagans 
had'no  more  help  from  their  religion  against  natural 
evils,  than  they  had  against  moral.  He  'recounts  the 
numberless  miseries  endured  by  the  Romans  long  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  such  as  would  by  malice 
have  been  imputed  to  the  christian  religion  had  it  then 
existed,  some  of  which  were  more  calamitous  than 
any  thing  which  they  had  lately  sustained  from  the 
Goths. 

In  the  fourth  book  he  demonstrates  that  the  Roman 
felicity,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  caused  by  their  religion. 
Here  he  weighs  the  nature  of  that  glory  and  extent  of 
empire  with  which  the  carnal  heart  is  so  much  capti- 
vated, and  demonstrates  in  the  most  solid  manner,  that 
a  large  extended  empire  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  fe- 
licity,than  immense  property  is  in  private  life ;  and 
whoever  has  been  fascinated  by  political  writers,  an- 
cient or  modern,  into  an  admiration  of  this  false  glory, 
may  see  it  excellently  combatted  by  the  reasonings  of 
Augustine.  The  Pantheistic  philosophy,  of  which  the 
old  sages  are  full,  is  ridiculed,  and  the  futility  of  all 
the  popular  religions  exposed.  In  the  conclusion  he 
gives  a  short  view  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
toward  the  Jews,  and  shews,  while  they  continued 
obedient,  the  superiority  of  their  felicity  to  that  of  the 
Romans. 

In  the  fifth  book  he  describes  the  virtue  of  the  old 
Romans,  and  what  reward  was  given  to  it  here  on  earth 
— shadowy  reward  for  shadowy  virtue.  He  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  vice  of  vain  glory,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  the  humility  of  christians.     He  demon- 
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strates  that  it  was  the  true  God  who  dispensed  his  mer- 
cies and  judgments  toward  the  Romans.  Nor  have  I 
seen  a  more  striking-  vie  w  of  the  emptiness  of  warlike 
grandeur,  than  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
condition  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  and  in 
the  demonstration  that  the  latter  were  no  way  infeii- 
or  to  the  former  in  point  of  real  happiness,  except  in 
the  crisis  of  battle. 

In  the  same  book  he  argues  against  Cicero,  and 
shews  the  consistency  of  the  prescience  of  God  with  the 
free  agency  of  man,  and,  in  this  and  some  other  parts 
of  his  works,  the  discerning  reader  may  see  some  traces 
of  that  ingenious  work,  namely,  Jonathan  Edwards' 
Inquiry  on  Free-will.  He  takes  notice  of  the  total  de- 
feat sustained  by  Rhadagasus  the  barbarous  pagan  in 
Italy,  and  reminds  the  gentiles  how  insultingly  they  had 
declared  beforehand,  that  he  would  certainly  be  victo- 
rious. His  observations  on  the  ill  success  of  the  pious 
emperor  Gratian,  and  the  prosperity  of  Constantine  and 
Theodosius,  deserve  also  our  attention. 

Having  shewn  in  the  five  first  books,  that  paganism 
could  do  nothing  for  men  in  temporal  things,  in  the  five 
following  books  he  proves,  that  it  was  as  totally  in  ig- 
nificant  with  respect  to  the  next  life.*  Here  we  meet 
with  some  valuable  fragments  of  the  very  learned  Var- 
ro,  who  divides  religion  into  three  kinds,  the  fabulous, 
the  philosophical,  and  the  political.  Here  too  we  have 
a  clear  and  historical  detail  of  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  f 

Of  the  remaining  books,  the  four  first  describe  the 
beginning,  the  four  middle  the  progress,  and  the  four 
last  the  issues  of  the  two -states,  namely,  the  city  of  God 
and  the  world  ;  the  history  of  both,  and  the  different 
genius  and  spirit  of  each,  are  throughout  conceived  with 
great  energy  by  the  author,  and  are  illustrated  with 
copiousness  and  perspicuity. 

The  eleventh  book  begins  with  a  just  and  solid  view 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  Mediator,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures.     A  number    of   questions; 

*  Book  vi.  4  Book  viii. 
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which  respect  the  beginnings  of  things,  rather  curious 
than  important,  follow.  Among  these  there  is,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter,  an  occasional  comparison  of  the  felicity  of 
the  j  list  in  this  life  with  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  which 
deserves  a  better  character.  His  metaphysics  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil  are  interspersed.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  may  be  omitted  with  little  loss  to  the 
reader.  Yet  his  censure  of  Ongen  in  the  twenty-third 
chapter  deserves  attention. 

In  the  twelfth  book  the  question  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  is  still  more  explicitly  stated  ;  and  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  pretend  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  world  in  a  manner  different  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  give  it  an  antiquity  much  superior  to  that, 
which  is  assigned  to  it  in  them,  are  refuted. 

The  thirteenth  book  describes  the  fall  of  man  ;  but 
questions  of  little  or  no  moment  are  interspersed ;  and 
the  subtilty  of  the  learning  of  his  times  meeting  with 
his  argumentative  mind  leads  him  here,  as  in  various 
other  parts  of  his  writings,  into  trifling  disquisitions.  I 
do  not  reckon  of  this  sort,  however,  his  account  of  the 
difference  between  an  animal  and  spiritual  body,  because 
it  throws  some  good  light  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  fourteenth  book  contains  matter  more  interesting 
than  the  foregoing  three,  though  it  is  not  without  unim- 
portant speculations.  A  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  first  sin  is  given,  and  the  justice  of  God  is  ex- 
cellently vindicated.  In  the  close  of  this  book  he  con- 
trasts the  two  states  in  a  very  graphical  manner.  "  Two 
sets  of  affections  have  produced  two  states :  self-love 
produced  an  earthly  one  to  the  contempt  of  God  ;  the 
love  of  God  produced  an  heavenly  one  to  the  contempt 
of  man.  That  glories  in  man,  this  in  the  Lord.  That 
seeks  glory  from  men,  to  this  God  the  witness  of  the 
conscience  is  the  greatest  glory.  That  exalts  the  head 
in  its   own  glory,  this  says  to  its  God;    thou    art 

MY     GLORY,    AND      THE      LIFTER      UP      OF    MY    HEAD. 

In  that  the  lust  of  power  reigns  ;  in  this  men  serve  one 
another  in  love,  governors  in  providing,  subjects  in 
obeying.     That  loves  its  own  strength,  this  says  to  its 
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God,  I  Will  LOVE  THEE,  O  LORD, MY  STRENGTH.  Ill  thai 

wise  men  live  according  to  man,  and  pursue  the  goods  of 
body  or  mind,  or  both,  or,  if  they  know  God,  honour 
him  not  as  God,  nor  are  thankful.  In  this  human  wis- 
dom is  of  no  account,  godliness  is  all,  in  which  the  true 
God  is  worshipped,  and  the  reward  in  the  society  of  saints 
and  angels  is  expeeted,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

In  the  fifteenth  book  he  enters  upon  the  second 
part  of  the  history  of  the  two  states,  namely,  their  pro- 
gress. He  describes  very  justly  the  two  types,  Sarah 
and  Agar,  and  illustrates  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
two  sects  by  the  cases  of  Cain  and  Abel.  He  confutes 
those,  who  would  make  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  of 
shorter  duration  than  that  assigned  them  in  Scrip- 
ture. His  reflections  on  the  ark  and  the  deluge  are 
just,  though  to  us  they  can  contain  little  that  is  new, 
and,  in  the  last  chapter,  he  shews  that  the  literal  and 
allegorical  sense  of  Scripture  ought  both  to  be  sup- 
ported, without  depreciating  either. 

The  sixteenth  book  carries  on  the  history  of  the 
city  of  God  from  Noah  to  David,  and  contains  impor- 
tant instruction  throughout,  especially  to  those  who 
have  not  read  the  same  things  in  modern  authors. 

The  seventeenth  book  may  be  called  the  prophetic  his- 
tory. He  shews  a  double  sense  must  necessarily  be  affix- 
ed to  the  words  of  the  prophets,  in  which  sometimes  the 
literal,  sometimes  the  spirtual,  and  sometimes  both  senses 
are  applicable.  He  justly  observes  therefore,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  understood  in  a  trij partite  sense.  And 
he  gives  an  admirable  instance  of  his  views  in  Hannah's 
song  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  in  which  a  king  is  proph- 
esied of,  at  a  time  when  no  king  was  in  Israel.  His  com- 
ment on  the  Psaims  are  excellent  also  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  views  are  so  remote  from  the  usual  mode 
of  reasoning  in  our  times,  that  they  will  not  easily  find 
credit  in  the  world.  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  more  men  study  the  Scriptures,  the  more  they  will 
see  the  justness  of  Augustine's  remarks,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  them. 

In  the  eighteenth  book  he  displays  much  learning 
in  describing  the  times  of  the  world  coeval  with  those 
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of  the  church  of  God,  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  proves 
the  superior  antiquity  of  prophetic  authority  to  that  of 
any  philosophers.  The  remarkable  harmony  of  the 
sacred  writers  in  the  promotion  of  one  system,  and 
the  endless  discordancies  of  philosophers,  are  ably 
contrasted.  Yet,  he  proves  from  the  earliest  times  that 
the  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem  were  not  confined 
absolutely  to  Jewry. 

In  speaking  of  the  times  of  Christ  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  he  observes,*  "  In  this  malig- 
nant world,  in  these  evil  days,  whilst  the  church  is 
procuring  future  dignity  by  present  humility,  and  is 
disciplined  by  the  incentives  of  fear,  the  torments  of 
pain,  the  fatigue  of  labours,  and  the  dangers  of  tempta- 
tions, rejoicing  only  in  hope,  when  her  joy  is  sound, 
many  reprobates  are  mixed  with  the  good ;  both  are 
collected  into  the  gospel-net,  and  both,  included  in 
tl)is  world  as  in  a  sea,  swim  promiscuously,  till  they 
reach  the  shore,  where  the  bad  shall  be  severed  from 
the  good,  and  in  the  good,  as  in  his  temple,  God  shall 
be  all  in  all."  Christ  chose  disciples,  meanly  born, 
obscure  and  illiterate,  that  whatever  great  things  they 
should  do,  he  might  be  in  them,  and  do  all.  One  he 
had  among  them,  whose  evil  he  turned  to  good,  by 
making  it  an  instrument  of  his  passion,  and  affording 
an  example  to  his  church  of  enduring  evil.  His  holy 
church  being  planted,  so  far  as  his  bodily  presence  requir- 
ed, he  suffered,  died,  rose  again,  shewing  by  his  passion 
what  we  ought  to  sustain  for  truth,  by  his  resurrection 
what  to  hope  for  in  eternity;  and  this  is  an  additional  les- 
son to  the  great  mystery  of  redemption,  by  which  his 
biood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  our  sins.  He 
proves  that  the  faith  of  the  gospel  is  strengthened  by 
the  dissensions  of  heretics  ;  and  after  some  observations 
on  Antichrist,  as  just  as  might  be  expected  in  his 
time,  he  concludes  with  a  remark  on  a  pagan  prophe- 
cy, which  affirmed  that  the  christian  religion  would 
only  continue  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 
"  What  may  be  doing,  says  he,  at  the  end  of  this  peri- 

*  Chap.  xlix. 
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od  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  be  needless  to 
inquire.  I  will  mention  what  1  know;  in  the  renown- 
ed city  of  Carthage,  the  imperial  officers,  in  the  year 
following  the  predicted  extinction  of  Christianity,  over- 
turned the  temples  of  the  idols,  and  brake  the  inn-.;. 
And  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  since  that  time,  'he 
falsity  of  the  pagan  divination  being  notorious,  occasion 
hath  been  given  to  render  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
still  more  triumphant." 

The  four  last  books  describe  the  issues  of  the  two 
states.  The  nineteenth  deserves  the  studious  attention 
of  every  scholar,  who  would  accurately  distinguish  be- 
tween theology  and  philosophy.  He  contrasts  the  ideas 
of  happiness  exhibited  by  both  with  great  clearness,  and 
while  he  does  justice  to  all  the  good  that  is  found  in 
secular  systems,  he  points  out  their  fundamental  errors. 
The  principles  of  evangelical  virtue  are  stated ;  the 
miseries  of  life  are  described,  and  both  the  true  relief 
against  them  which  the  gospel  proposes  is  exhibited, 
and  the  false  consolations  of  philosophy  are  justly  ex- 
posed. In  fine,  (for  my  limits  admit  not  a  longer 
detail)  the  reader  will  find  here  the  mass  of  secular 
philosophy  reduced  to  order,  its  errors  detected,  and 
the  very  picture  of  the  christian  state  and  genius 
delineated. 

The  twentieth  book  undertakes  to  describe  the  last 
judgment.  But  as  the  vigorous  and  discursive  genius 
of  the  author  led  him  to  handle  a  multitude  of  intricate 
questions,  and  to  undertake  the  exposition  of  some  of 
the  most  difficult  prophecies  in  the  Scripture,  for  which 
the  early  times  in  which  he  lived  were  unequal,  through 
want  of  the  evidence  of  their  accomplishment,  almost 
the  whole  is  very  uninteresting. 

In  the  two  last  books  he  gives  his  ideas  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  in  a  future  state.  The  former,  though  it  has 
a  mixture  of  curious  questions,  more  subtile  than  im- 
portant, will  from  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  end  de- 
serve a  careful  perusal.  I  have  not  seen  in  so  small  a 
compass,  a  sounder  answer  to  the  objections  of  men 
against  the  divine  justice  in  punishing  sin  eternally,  than 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters.. 
It  appears  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  daily  used  by  the 
church*  in  his  time,  and  though  he  seems  to  give  an 
unsound  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  of  making 

FRIENDS    OF   THE   MAMMON   OF    UNRIGHTEOUSNESS, 

yet  he  confesses  his  interpretation  would  be  dangerous 
in  practice  ;  and  he  protests  against  the  ideas  of  those 
who  imagine  they  can  atone  for  their  sins  by  alms.  He 
refutes  various  presumptions  of  men,  who  expect  to 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell,  without  a  sound  con- 
version. 

In  the  last  book,  which  describes  the  eternal  rest  of 
the  city  of  God,  he  thinks  proper  to  dwell  a  little  on  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  speaking  of 
miracles,  he  describes,  in  chapter  eight,  some  which 
were  wrought  in  his  own  time.  One  of  them,  the  heal- 
ing of  a  disorder,  seems  peculiarly  striking,  because  it 
was  in  answer  to  prayer.  I  have  again  to  regret  the 
scholastic  and  subtile  taste  of  his  times  interwoven  with 
most  important  matter.  The  twenty-second  chapter 
gives  as  striking  a  proof  drawn  from  facts  of  human 
apostasy  as  I  have  seen.  The  reflections  in  the  two 
next  chapters  are  also  admirable.  And  he  closes  with 
a  delightful  view  of  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  church  of 
God. 

Should  the  very  imperfect  sketch  I  have  given  of 
this  work,  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  genius  and 
learning  in  any  age,  induce  any  classical  scholars  to  peruse 
it  with  candour  and  attention,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  imbibe  some  portion  of  the  heavenly  spirit  of 
the  author,  I  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice.  One  caution 
I  must  however  give  in  reading  it,  which,  indeed,  is 
generally  necessary  in  reading  the  fathers,  and  it  is 
that  which  I  would  keep  steadily  in  view  throughout 
this  history.  We  must  forget  our  own  times,  spirit, 
taste,  and  manner :  we  must  transplant  ourselves  into 
those  of  the  author,  and  make  allowances  for  his  modes 
both  of  thinking  and  speaking,  which  are  extremely 
different  from  our  own.     Without  this  reasonable  do 

*  Chap.  last. 
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grce  of  candour,  to  which,  however,  few  minds  are 
sufficiently  inclined,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  the  works  which  pass  under  our  examin- 
ation. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Augustine'>s  Conduct  toward  the  Donatists, 

1  HE  active  spirit  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  found  suf- 
ficient employment  in  his  long  course  of  private  and 
public  labours  against  the  Pelagians,  the  Manichees, 
and  the  Donatists,  besides  the  general  care  of  the 
African  churches,  and  the  peculiar  inspection  of  his 
own  diocese.  The  two  former  sects  he  in  a  manner 
eradicated.  His  own  experience  in  religion  fitted  him 
for  the  work  ;  the  last  sect  he  opposed  with  much  suc- 
cess. Vital  godliness,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  this  opposition,  nor  does  his  conduct  here 
merit  in  all  respects  that  praise  in  regard  to  them,  which 
it  does  in  regard  to  the  others. 

Let  us  distinguish  the  Donatists,  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Some  of  them  were,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
mild  and  peaceable  people  ;  others,  called  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones,  were  a  mere  banditti,  sons  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  who  neither  valued  their  own  lives, 
nor  those  of  their  neighbours,  and  frequently  were  re- 
markable for  committing  suicide  in  a  fit  of  frenzy. 
They  had  a  peculiar  malice  against  the  pastors  of  the 
general  church,  and  way-laid  them,  from  time  to  time, 
attacked  them  with  armed  force,  and  mutilated,  or 
even  killed  them.  They  burnt  the  houses  of  those 
who  would  not  comply  with  their  sect,  and  were  guilty 
of  many  detestable  enormities.  Augustine  himself 
was  several  times  way-laid  by  these  miserable  men,  and 
once  by  a  peculiar  Providence,  through  the  mistake 
of  his  guide,  was  led  into  a  different  road  from  that  by 
which  he  had  intended  to  travel,  when  he  was  going 
through  one  of  his  usual  visitations  of  his  diocese,  a 
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work  which  he  was  wont  to  discharge  with  frequency  and 
labour.     He    learnt  afterwards,    that  by  this  means  he 
had  escaped  an  ambush  which  they  had  laid  for  him. 
There  was  nothing  peculiarly  doctrinal  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Donatists  :  they  differed  from  the  gener- 
al church  only   concerning  a  matter  of  fact,  namely, 
whether  Caeeiiian  had  been  legally  ordained.  Augustine 
justly  observes  in  his  controversy   with  them,  that,  if 
their  opponents  had  been  mistaken,  such  a  circumstance 
justified  not  at  all   their  separation  from  the  general 
church,  since  Jesus  Christ,  his  grace,  and  doctrine,  re- 
mained the  same.     Yet,  for  such  a  trifle,  even  from  the 
close  of  the  third  century  to  this  which  is  before  us,  did 
these  schismatics  think  it  worth  while  to  rend  the  body 
of  Christ,  when  the  articles  of  belief  were  the  same  in 
both  parties.     So  much  had  men  forgotten  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  !   The  peaceable 
Donatists  abhorred  the  madness  of  the  Circumcelliones, 
and  yet  had  not  the  discernment  to  see  and  lament  the 
evils  which  their  own  needless  schism   had  occasioned. 
They  themselves  were  crumbled  into  parties,  and  sub- 
divided into  little  bodies,  which  condemned  one  another, 
each  arrogating  to  itseif  the   title  of  the  true  church, 
while  they  all  joined  to  condemn  the  general  church. 
In  the  mean  time  they  were  extremely  active  in  re-bap- 
tizing multitudes  in  Africa  ;  for  the   baptism  of  the 
general  church  was   not  by  them   allowed   to    be  any 
baptism  at  all. 

Augustine  owns,  concerning  one  party  of  them,  the 
Rogatians,  that  they  carefully  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  Circumcelliones.  Whether  the  rest  did  so,  is 
not  so  evident.  This  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  all 
truly  humble  and  godly  persons  of  the  Donatist  name, 
(and  I  hope  there  were  many  such  in  Africa,)  must  have 
separated  themselves  from  them  entirely.  But  it  was 
very  difficult  for  others  to  make  the  just  distinction  : 
Africa  was  full  of  these  schismatics,  and  the  furious 
party  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous.  Let  us  briefly 
state  the  methods  used  by  Augustine  with  respect  to 
*  his  people. 
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At  first,  when  he  saw  the  vast  numbers  of  them 
with  which  Africa  swarmed,  his  heart  was  struck  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  exposing  them  to  the  penal 
laws  of  the  empire  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  imperial  court 
his  sentiments  and  wishes,  which  were,  that  the  law- 
less and  savage  conduct  of  the  Circumcelliones  might 
be  restrained  by  the  civil  sword,  but  that  no  other  arms 
should  be  used  against  the  peaceable  Donatists,  than 
preaching  and  arguments  ;  because,  as  he  observed, 
compulsive  conversions  were  not  genuine,  and  tended 
only  to  harden  men  in  sin. 

Other  bishops  of  the  general  church  in  Africa  were 
not  so  moderate  :  they  desired  that  the  civil  restraints 
should  be  exercised  on  the  whole  Donatist  name,  and 
signified  these  sentiments  to  the  imperial  court,  at  a 
time  when  their  spirits  were  heated  by  the  savage  treat- 
ment of  a  certain  bishop,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Circumcelliones,  and  was  believed  to  have  lost 
his  life.  Under  the  impression  of  this  belief,  on  ac- 
count of  many  enormities  which  had  been  practised  by 
the  banditti,  the  court  issued  orders  for  fines  to  be  im- 
posed on  Donatists,  and  banishment  on  their  bishops. 
It  was  not  till  after  these  edicts  were  promulged,  that 
it  appeared,  that  the  injured  bishop  had  escaped  with  life. 
Augustine  owns  that  he  afterwards  retracted  his  opinion, 
when  he  saw  the  good  effects  of  the  interposition  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  Many  of  the  Circumcelliones,  he  ob- 
serves, with  much  humility  and  joy  confessed  their  er- 
ror, and  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  :  num- 
bers too,  who  had  never  joined  in  theij,  enormities,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  plead  for  their  schism  but  custom 
and  tradition,  and  the  shame  of  inconstancy,  and  the 
fear  of  molestation  from  the  Circumcelliones,  when  they 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  laws  for  the  defence  of 
their  schism,  began  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it 
stood,  saw  and  confessed  their  error,  and  united  them- 
selves to  the  general  church  with  every  mark  of  serious 
repentance.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  and  con- 
vinced by  the  effects  rather  than  the  reason  of  the  case, 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  repeatedly  supported  in  his  writings 
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the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  imperial  methods 
of  opposing  the  Donatists. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  continued  all  the  time 
extremely  tender  in  his  conscience  concerning  the  sub- 
ject. He  repeatedly  and  earnestly  pressed  the  magis- 
trates on  no  account  to  shed  blood,  and  in  all  his  writ- 
ings and  conduct  on  this  occasion  demonstrated,  that 
he  was  led  by  principle,  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  by 
a  charitable  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men,  in  his 
contentions  with  the  Donatists.  I  know  it  is  not  ea- 
sy for  men  to  believe  this,  who  are  themselves  pro- 
iane  and  careless,  and  with  whom  all  sorts  of  religion 
are  of  equal  value,  because  they  are  apt  to  measure  oth- 
ers by  themselves.  Yet,  whoever  shall  take  pains  to 
weigh  the  writings  of  Augustine  on  the  subject,  and  to 
compare  them  with  his  practice  and  general  temper, 
will  feel  an  invincible  conviction,  that  I  have  not  been 
betrayed  into  an  excess  of  candour  in  forming  this  judg- 
ment. In  truth  the  case  was  mixed  and  complicated ; 
one  sort  of  conduct  ought  to  have  been  held  toward  the 
furious,  another  toward  the  peaceable.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  real  fact,  though  none  in 
our  times  will  doubt,  that  Augustine's  first  sen- 
timents were  more  just  than  his  second.  He  large- 
ly insists  on  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Donatists 
in  confining  the  mercies  of  salvation  to  themselves, 
as  if  all  the  world  had  been  unchristian,  and  Af- 
rica alone  were  possessed  of  the  truth.  And  he  ob- 
served, that  their  absurdity  appeared  still  stronger  in 
confining  salvation  to  some  particular  spots  of  Africa, 
when  they  had  subdivided  themselves  into  little  parties, 
each  pretending  to  monopolize  the  truth.  But  then  the 
general  church  should  not  have  imitated  this  bigotry, 
in  condemning  the  whole  body  of  the  Donatists. 
Highly  culpable  as  these  were  in  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  church,  the  peaceable  part  of  them,  who  feared  God 
and  wrought  righteousness,  should  have  been  owned  as 
brethren  by  the  general  church,  and  the  furious  alone, 
should  have  been  rejected  as  unchristian,  and  exposed 
to  the  civil  law  for  their  crimes.  It  was  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  unitv  of  the  church    and  the  dread  of 
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hism  on  the  one  hand  which  led  Augustine  into  the 
mistake  ;  and  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  ot  conscience 
on  the  other,  which  seduced  the  Donatists.* 

The  bishop  of  Calama,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Au- 
gustine, going  to  visit  his  diocese,  was  attacked  by  the 
Circumcelliones,  robbed,  and  so  ill-treated,  that  he 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Upon  this,  Crispinus  the 
Donatist  bishop  of  Calama,  was  fined  by  the  magistrate 
according  to  the  laws.  He  denied  himself  to  be  a  Don- 
atist, and  the  two  bishops  of  Calama  appeared  in  court, 
and  pleaded  before  a  great  multitude,  nor  did  Augus- 
tine refuse  his  assistance  to  the  church  on  this  occasion. 
The  Donatist  was  convicted,  and  required  to  pay  the 
fine.  But  the  disciple  of  Augustine,  satisfied  with  his 
victory,  begged  that  the  fine  might  be  remitted,  which 
request  was  granted  accordingly.  The  pride  of  the 
Donatist  refused  to  stoop,  and  he  appealed  to  the  em- 
peror, who  ordered  the  law  to  be  executed  with  the 
greatest  rigour  on  the  whole  party.  The  bishops  of  the 
general  church,  however,  with  Augustine  at  their  heafl» 
implored  for  them  the  imperial  clemency,  with  success. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to 
the  maxims  of  Christianity,  had  no  methods  but  those 
of  argument  been  employed  against  the  Donatists.  iiut 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  have  been  stated ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Augustine,  and  no  doubt  of  other  godly 
persons  in  Africa,  was  in  general  of  a  piece  with  tne 

*  It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  take  notice  of  the 
endless  perversions  with  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  filled  the  history  of  the 
church.  A  remark  or  two  may  be  made,  to  guard  those  who  read  his  his- 
tory against  his  deceptions,  in  reading  him  (chap,  xxxiii.  vol.  iii.  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,)  I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  two 
representations,  for  neither  of  which  1  could  find  any  foundation  in  origi- 
nal records,  both  relating  to  these  Donatists.  The  first  is,  that  he  ascribes 
the  madness,  and  tumult,  and  bloodshed  of  the  Circumcelliones  to  the  im- 
perial persecutions  in  Augustine's  time.  I  will  not  say  how  far  these 
outrages  might  be  increased  by  them  ;  hut  the  Donatists  had  ever  be^n 
an  unruly  and  turbulent  sect.  Their  very  origin  was  scandalous,  and  hi 
Julian's  time  their  furious  conduct  deserved  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Aug.  ad  Donat.  Ep.  105.  Fieury.  vol.  n.  b.  xv  c.  J.2.  ilis 
second  account  is  still  more  glaringly  false.  He  ascribes  the  success  ol 
the  Vandals  in  Africa  to  the  effect  ot  the  same  prosecutiun  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  who,  he  supposes,  joined  the  arms  of  Genscric  against  the  general 
church.  Of  this  no  proof  appears  at  all.  He  might  as  justly  have  ascrib- 
ed the  Pretender's  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  tile  last  rebellion,  to  the  revi- 
val  of  godliness  in  Great  Britain,  which  took  p] 
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mild  behaviour  which  they  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
Instances,  however,  of  iniquitous  and  oppressive  exac- 
tions against  the  peaceable  Donatists,  would  naturally 
take  place,  amidst  the  indignation  of  men's  minds 
against  the  Circumcelliones.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
all  this  which  impeaches  the  acknowledged  sincerity, 
meekness,  and  piety  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  notwith- 
standing the  mistake  of  judgment,  which  happened  to 
him  in  common  with  the  whole  church  at  that  time.  It 
is  a  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  settle,  in  all  cases, 
how  far  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  interfere  in  relig- 
ion. Different  ages  are  apt  to  run  into  different  ex- 
tremes, as  either  superstition  or  profaneness  predomi- 
nates. Doubtless  there  isa  middle  path  of  rectitude  in 
this  subject,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  on  a 
former  occasion,  though,  to  apply  it  with  exactness  to 
all  cases  and  circumstances  would  be  difficult  in  itself, 
and  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  history.  Donatism, 
however,  under  the  charitable  and  argumentative  labours 
of  Augustine,  received  a  blow,  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered, and  the  sect  dwindled  gradually  into  insigni- 
ficance:  and  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  story  is,  that 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Circumcelliones,  the  ecclesi- 
astical face  of  Africa  must  have  been  abundantly  meli- 
orated, and,  in  all  probability,  a  great  accession  made  to 
the  real  church  of  Christ.* 

*  After  examining  Augustine's  writings  concerning  the  Donatists,  par- 
ticularly letters  the  48,  50,  61,  and  127,  and  the  narrative  of  Possidonius, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  compress  into  tliis  chapter  the  substance  of  the 
historical  information,  which  they  contain,  without  troubling  myself  or 
the  reader  with  particular  citations.  I  have  done  on  this  occasion,  what 
1  profess  to  do  generally,  to  the  best  of"  my  ability,  namely,  formed  my 
judgment  on  original  evidences,  and  not  on  the  opinions  and  reasonings 
of  any  modern  whatever.  Laborious  task  !  compared  wilh  the  ease  of 
copying  other  historians;  invidious  also,  because  it  often  obliges  one  to  run 
.counter  to  modern  representations  !  but  it  is  the  tusk  of  a  real  historian 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

The  Best  of 'jlugust'ine 's  Works  reviewed. 

1  HE  two  tracts,  on  lying,  addressed  to  Consentius, 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  author's  views  in 
morality.  Such  indeed  is  the  connexion  between  one 
part  of  divine  truth  and  another,  that  those  who  have 
the  justest  and  the  largest  views  of  gospel-grace,  have 
always  the  most  exact,  and  extensive  ideas  of  moral 
duty,  and  what  is  more,  exemplify  them  in  life  and 
conversation.  For  the  same  self-righteousness,  which 
tarnishes  the  lustre  of  divine  grace,  always  induces  its 
votary  to  curtail  the  demands  of  the  divine  law,  to  adul- 
terate it  with  pride  and  tie  love  of  the  world,  and  to 
render  a  thousand  things  allowable  in  practice,  which 
an  humble  and  holy  soul  must  abhor.  We  have  seen 
what  vague  and  dangerous  notions  of  veracity  had  be- 
gun to  prevail  during  the  progress  of  superstition,  from, 
which  even  such  men  as  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom  were 
not  exempt ;  and  that  what  are  called  pious  frauds  had  in 
some  instances  been  esteemed  laudable.  Augustine 
in  the  treatise  before  us,  defines  lying  to  be  "  The  say- 
ing of  one  thing  and  thinking  of  another,"  and  in  all 
cases,  even  for  the  most  pious  and  salutary  purposes 
he  excludes  lying  as  unchristian.  The  second  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  had  been  perversely  in- 
terpreted in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  dis- 
simulation of  Peter.*  He  rescues  the  divine  oracles 
from  the  abuse,  and  demonstrates  from  the  most  ex- 
press and  determinate  decisions  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  all  deceit  of  the  tongue  is  wicked.  The  task  was 
worthy  of  him,  who  was  the  principal  instrument  of  the 
revival  of  godliness  in   the  church. f 

*  Aug-,  opera,  torn.  iv.  page  2.  Paris  edition,  1571. 
\  In  this  chapter,  the  other  works  of  Augustine,  which  have  not  fal- 
len under  our  consideration  in  the  preceding-  chapters,  are  considered, 
so  far  as  I  think  them  worthy  of  the  reader's  particular  attention. 
Those  parts  of  his  voluminous  writings,  which  arc  either  mere  repetitions 
of  what  has  been  elsewhere  illusUrated,or  seem  not  to  convey  any  interesting 
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His  Treatise  on  Faith  and  Works  was  written  to  obviate 
the  antinomianism,  which  some  were  in  his  time  desir- 
ous of  introducing.  Men,  who  still  persevered  in 
their  sins,  desired  to  be  baptized ;  and  there  were 
those  who  supported  their  unreasonable  wishes,  and 
thought  it  sufficient  to  teach  them,  after  baptism,  how 
they  ought  to  live,  .still  holding  out  a  hope  to  their 
minds,  that  they  might  be  saved  as  by  fire,  because 
they  had  been  baptized,  though  they  never  repented 
of  their  sins.  In  answer  to  these  dangerous  abuses, 
our  author  shews,  that  the  true  saving  faith  works  by 
love,  that  the  instruction  of  catechumens  includes 
morals,  as  well  as  doctrines ;  that  the  labour  of  cate- 
chizing is  exceeding  profitable  to  the  church,  and  that 
persons  ought  to  be  catechized  before  they  receive  bap- 
tism, that  they  may  know  how  vain  it  is  to  think  of 
being  eternally  saved  without  holiness.  He  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  eunuch's  answer  to  Philip,  "  I  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,"  virtually  and  radically 
involved  in  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the 
person  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  of  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  his  members.  He  supports  his  doctrine  by 
Scripture-authority,  particularly  by  that  of  St.  James 
in  his  second  chapter ;  and  against  those  who  say,  that 
they  would  believe  in  Christ  and  come  to  him,  and  are 
hindered,  he  observes,  "  We  do  not  prohibit  such  as 
are  willing,  from  coming  to  Christ,  but  we  prove  by 
their  own  practice,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  come  to 
Christ ;  nor  do  we  forbid  them  to  believe  in  Christ, 
but  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  willing  to  believe  in 

instruction,  or  handle  subjects  which  have  been  much  better  treated  by 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  later  improvements,  are  omitted. 

The  book  of  Meditations,  though  more  known  to  English  readers  than 
any  other  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Augustine,  on  account  of  the  trans- 
lation of  it  into  our  language  by  Stanhope,  seems  not  to  be  his,  both  on 
account  of  its  style,  which  is  sententious,  concise,  abrupt,  and  void  of 
any  of  those  classical  elegancies,  which  now  and  then  appear  in  our  au- 
thor's genuine  writings,  and  also  on  account  of  the  prayers  to  deceased 
saints  which  it  contains.  This  last  circumstance  peculiarly  marks  it  to 
have  been  of  a  later  date  than  the  age  of  Augustine.  Frauds  of  this 
kind  were  commonly  practised  on  the  works  of  the  fathers  in  the  mo- 
nastic times.  For  the  most  part,  however,  this  book  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  serious  reader,  because  of  the  devotional  spirit  in 
which  it  resembles  the  genuine  works  of  Augustine 
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Christ,  who  believe  that  adulterers  can  be  his  mem? 
bers."  On  the  whole,  he  reprobates  the  most  dan- 
gerous notion  of  the  possibility  of  baptized  persons  be- 
ing saved  in  their  sins,  and  recommends  strongly  an 
attention  to  church-discipline,  and  to  the  wholesome 
practice  of  catechizing,  shewing  through  the  whole  a 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  holiness,  and  a  fear  of  men's  abus- 
ing the  doctrines  of  grace.* 

In  a  small  treatise  to  Simplician  the  aged  bishop  of 
Milan,  who  was  both  the  instructor  and  the  successor  of 
Ambrose,  he  undertakes  to  solve  the  difficulties  usually 
grounded  on  the  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  And  he 
defends  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  in  his  usual  manner. 
His  remarks  on  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of 
him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy,"  will 
deserve  to  be  transcribed.  "  It  is  not  said,  it  is  not  of 
him  that  is  unwilling  and  despises,  but  of  God  who 
hardens.  Nothing  is  done  by  God  to  make  men  worse  ; 
only  that  is  not  bestowed,  which  might  make  them  bet- 
ter. Since  human  society  is  connected  by  giving  and 
receiving,  who  does  not  see,  that  no  man  is  accused  of 
iniquity,  who  exacts  what  is  due  to  himself,  or  remits 
the  same  ?  This  idea  of  equity  is  impressed  on  us  by 
the  divinity.  All  men  die  in  Adam,  being  one  mass  of 
iniquity  :  this  death  may  be  called  a  debt  due  to  divine 
justice,  which,  whether  it  be  exacted,  as  with  some,  or 
remitted,  as  with  others,  there  is  no  iniquity. "f 

The  Treatise  on  catechizing  the  Ignorant  deserves  to 
be  read  both  for  the  solid  and  pious  vein  of  instruction 
which  runs  through  it,  and  also  for  the  light,  which  it 
throws  on  the  customs  of  the  church.  It  appears,  that 
whoever  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  church,  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  cathechist ;  and  the  work,  in  our 
author's  manner  of  practising  it,  was  very  important. 
The  person,  to  whom  he  writes,  had  expressed  a  con- 
cern, because  he  could  not  please  himself  in  his  man- 
ner of  speaking.  Augustine  observes,  that  this  may 
easily  happen,  even  when  there  is  no  particular  fault  in 
©ur  manner  of  exhorting.     He  owns  that  it  was  gen. 

*  Id.  p,   18  -  Id.  p,  147. 
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erally  the  case  with  himself.  And  that  the  reason  is, 
the  mind  of  a  serious  preacher  or  catechist  conceiving  in 
one  glance  a  beauty  and  weight  in  his  subject,  to  express 
winch  his  words  are  too  slow  or  inadequate,  he  feels 
ashamed  and  disappointed ;  yet,  continues  Augustine, 
he  ought  not  to  conclude,  that  his  words  are  lost,  or  that 
they  appear  as  mean  to  the  hearers,  as  they  do  to  himself. 
"  We  see,  says  he,  but  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  we  must  pa- 
tiently labour  to  make  greater  improvement  in  divine 
life.  Yet  it  is  desirable  to  catechize  with  a  cheerful' spir- 
it and  with  sensible  comfort  in  one's  own  mind.  This, 
however,  is  the  gift  of  God." 

In  the  method  of  catechizing,  he  recommends  to  be- 
gin with  narration,  to  give  to  the  pupils  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct view  of  the  great  facts,  relative  to  our  religion,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  even  to  our  own  times, 
and  to  dwell  more  largely  on  the  more  important,  and 
only  glance  at  those  which  are  less  so.  In  the  whole 
manner  of  doing  this,  the  teacher  should  have  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  the  great  end,  love,  and  refer  every 
thing,  which  he  relates,  to  the  plan  of  divine  love  in  the 
gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  describing  the  fall  and  the  redemp- 
tion, and  the  method  of  God  in  winning  back  the  apos- 
tate spirits  of  men  to  love  him  in  return  for  his  free  love 
to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  observes  that  without 
fear  of  divine  wrath,  there  can  be  no  motive  for  sinners 
to  approach  to  the  God  of  love,  or  any  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  engage  their  minds  to  seek  him.  Nor  should 
the  catechist  be  too  shy  in  conveying  his  instructions, 
because  the  catechumen's  motives  may  be  merely  world- 
ly. It  often  happens,  says  he,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  he,  who  applied  to  us  for  instruction  with  car- 
nal views  is  brought  to  feel  the  value  of  that,  of  which 
at  first  he  only  made  pretence.  But  it  would  be  useful, 
if  the  catechist  could  know  beforehand  what  was  the 
frame  of  the  catechumen.  If  he  cannot,  he  must  inter- 
rogate him  himself,  and  regulate  his  discourse  by  the  an- 
swers he  receives.  If  the  catechumen  owns,  that  fear  of 
divine  wrath  for  sin,  or  the  terror  of  some  powerful 
awakening  admonition  from  God,  has  led  him  to  apply 
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for  information,  the  catechist  has  then  the  fairest  open- 
ing for  instruction. 

When  he  has  finished  his  narration,  he  should  add 
exhortation,  laying  open  the  hope  of  resurrection,  and 
the  awful  views  of  divine  judgment,  of  heaven  and  hell. 
He  should  arm  the  catechumen  against  the  scandals  and 
temptations  to  which  he  may  be  exposed  from  the  per- 
verseness  of  heretics,  the  malice  of  open  enemies,  or 
the  evil  lives  of  nominal  christians.  And  he  is  particu- 
larly to  be  directed,  amidst  all  the  precepts  given  him 
how  to  please  God  and  live  an  holy  life,  not  to  trust  in 
any  of  his  works,  but  in  the  grace  of  God  alone. 

If  the  person  hath  had  a  liberal  education,  he  must 
not  be  offended  by  a  tedious  and  diffusive  view  of 
things  respecting  the  facts  of  Christianity,  though  a  ful- 
ler display  of  the  same  facts  will  be  needful  for  the  un- 
learned. The  discourse  must  be  varied  ;  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  some  things  to  be  more  large,  as  in  others  to 
be  more  brief.  For  instance,  in  guarding  him  against 
the  pride  of  learning,  and,  in  forming  his  taste,  he  will 
need  to  be  seriously  instructed  to  avoid  faults  of  a  mo- 
ral rather  than  those  of  a  literary  nature,  and  to  dread 
the  want  of  grace  in  his  words  and  deeds  rather  than  a 
solecism  or  barbarism  in  language,  and  to  take  partic- 
ular care  not  to  despise  illiterate  christians. 

He  hath  already  hinted  at  one  discouragement  with 
which  the  catechist  is  apt  to  be  affected.  Another  is, 
that  whereas  he  would  rather  himself  read  or  hear  things 
useful  for  his  own  improvement,  he  is  obliged  repeat- 
edly to  have  recourse  to  things,  which  to  himself  are 
now  no  longer  necessary.  No  doubt  this  is  one  cause 
in  all  ages,  why  so  few  love  the  office  of  instructing  the 
ignorant.  Those,  who  themselves  are  ignorant,  are 
not  fit  to  instruct,  and  those  who  are  knowing  are  apt  to 
be  above  the  task.  A  pastor,  he  observes,  is  engaged 
in  some  agreeabie  study,  and  is  toid  that  he  must  pro- 
ceed to  catechize.  He  is  vexed,  that  the  course  of  his 
work  is  interrupted,  and  from  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
is  less  fitted  to  discharge  the  work  itself. 

Hence  he  concludes  it  is  necessary,  that  the  teacher 
should  himself  learn  those  things,  which  ma v  exhilarate 
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through  the  love  of  eternal   life?    In   answer  to  this, 
he    observes,    that    the    stronger    men's    desires    are 
after  worldly  things,   the   more  firmly  and  resolutely 
will  they  endure  hardships  to  obtain  the  gratification 
of    their    selfish   desires,    whether   riches,    praise,    or 
whatever  else.     In  like    manner,  the   more    sincerely 
they  love  heavenly  things,  the  more  cheerfully  will  they 
endure  what  they  are  called  to  suffer  on  their  account. 
Now  worldly  desire  originates  from  the  human  will,  is 
strengthened  by  the  delight  which  the  mind  takes  in 
worldly  objects,  and  is  confirmed   by  custom.     But 
the  love  of  God  has  no  such  origin ;    it  is  not   from 
ourselves,  it  is  altogether  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
us.     And  he  goes  on  to  shew,  that  electing  grace,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  works  of  man,   but  previous  to 
them  all,  while  he   is  ungodly  and  without  strength, 
chooses  him  to  salvation,  and  bestows  on  him  the  whole 
power  to  will  and  to  do,  and  is  itself  the  first  and  deci- 
sive source  of  all  the  good  which  he  does,  which  good  is 
ail  along  assisted,  supported,  and  maintained  to  the  end, 
and  at  length  rewarded  hereafter. 

It  is  not  in  commenting  on  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  Augustine  appear.  The  fanci- 
ful mode  of  Origen  vitiated  the  whole  plan  of  exposi- 
tion from  his  days  to  the  Reformation.  Yet,  Augus- 
tine has  far  less  of  it,  and  enters  more  precisely  into 
the  sacred  oracles  than  most  of  the  fathers  of  his 
time  ;  but  he  does  this  better  in  expounding  a  partic- 
ular point  of  doctrine,  which  he  has  before  him,  than  in 
any  of  his  orderly  comments.  His  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms  is  full  of  pious  sentiments,  and  he  breaks  out 
from  time  to  time  into  beautiful  and  pathetic  obser- 
vations. He  sees  Christ  every  where  in  the  Psalms, 
though  he  is  not  always  happy  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pounding the  passages.  On  his  Exposition  of  St.  John's 
gospel  similar  observations  may  be  made.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  extremely  imperfect  as  his 
expositions  are,  they  have  been  highly  useful  to  the 
church,  because  the  lights  which  they  contained  were 
not  only  beneficial  to  pious  men  in  the  dark  ages,  but 
afforded  also  much  assistance  to  the  reformers,  when  a 
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more  judicious  and  intelligent  vein  of  interpretation 
took  place. 

His  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine*  deserves  to  be 
perused  throughout  by  young  ministers ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  taste  and  directing  the  manner,  as 
well  as  enliglvening  the  understanding,  and  warming 
the  heart  of  him  who  undertakes  to  instruct  mankind. 
As  a  preacher,  Augustine  doubtless  excelled  ;  but  his 
excellence  lay  in  exhibiting  that  which  was  useful  to  the 
vulgar,  not  that  which  was  entertaining  to  the  learned. 
Perhaps,  in  no  age  was  the  pastoral  taste  more  deprav- 
ed, than  it  is  in  the  present.  An  highly  finished,  elab- 
orate, and  elegant  style  is  looked  on  as  the  perfection 
of  a  christian  speaker ;  and  the  manner,  rather  than 
the  matter,  is  the  chief  object.  It  is  not  considered, 
that  an  artificial  and  polished  arrangement  of  sentences 
is  lost  on  a  vulgar  audience,  and  those  who  affect  it, 
are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  moved  themselves  with  the 
importance  of  divine  things,  and  are  far  more  solicit- 
ous for  their  own  character  as  speakers,  than  for  the 
spiritual  profit  of  their  hearers.  Yet  in  no  age  did 
God  Almighty  ever  more  clearly  shew,  by  the  effects, 
what  was  agreeable  in  his  sight.  What  a  number  of 
learned  and  elaborate  sermons  have  been  preached  to 
no  purpose !  even  the  truth  of  doctrine  that  is  in  them 
is  rendered,  in  a  great  measure,  useless  by  the  wisdom 
of  words,  with  which  it  has  been  clothed.  While  plain, 
artless,  colloquial  addresses  to  the  populace,  by  men  fear- 
ing God,  and  speaking  of  divine  things  in  fervour  and 
charity,  have  been  attended  with  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power,  and  souls  have  been 
rescued,  through  their  means,  from  sin  and  Satan. 
Classical  and  ornamental  knowledge  is  not  the  first 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  pastor.  If  he  is  yet  very 
young,  his  time  indeed  is  laudably  employed  in  culti- 
vating his  faculties  in  this  respect.  And  if  his  genius 
for  eloquence  be  strong  and  acute,  he  will  soon  learn 
the  justest  rules  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  his  pro- 
fession.    There  is   indeed  an  eloquence  in  the  Scrip* 

*  Tom.  iii.  beginning. 
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ture,  but  it  is  an  eloquence  adapted  to  the  subject, 
plainly  divine  ;  and  though  it  does  not  avoid,  yet  it  nev- 
er ostentatiously  displays  the  eloquence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  pastor  who  has  talents  for  speaking, 
attended  with  superior  learning  and  endowments,  will 
study  to  attain  " a  diligent  negligence,"  that  he  may 
never  overshoot  the  capacities  of  his  audience,  either 
by  refined  reasonings  or  by  artificial  elegancies  of  dic- 
tion. Plain,  downright,  above  all  things  perspicuous 
and  intelligible,  without  being  rude  or  clownish,  he 
will  descend  to  the  lowest  comprehension  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  and  his  grandeur  and  sublimity  will  appear  in 
things,  not  in  words.  He  will  gladly  give  up  his  rep- 
utation to  the  fastidiousness  of  critics;  for  he  has  souls 
to  bring  into  Christ's  fold,  and  is  not  solicitous  of  the 
praise  of  men.  He  will  shew,  without  designing  it, 
from  time  time,  that  he  can  speak  more  elaborately, 
and  more  elegantly  ;  but  eloquence  will  follow  Ins 
subject,  not  go  before  it.  This  wiil  be  the  plan  of  a 
mm  of  genius  and  learning  in  the  work  of  the  pulpit  : 
he  will  humble  himself,  that  Christ  may  be  exalted. 
But  Christ  can  do  his  work  by  workmen  of  slower  and 
more  ordinary  capacities,  and  he  often  has  done  so.* 

*  Augustine  knew  how  to  practise  bis  own  rules  of  eloquence,  and  two 
instances  related  by  himself  shew  biin,  notwithstanding  the  defect  ve 
tasu  of  his  age,  to  have  been  no  mean  orator.  While  lie  acted  as  a  pies- 
byter  at  Hippo,  under  Valerius  his  bishop,  he  was  appointed  by  bun  to 
preach  to  the  people,  in  order  to  reclaim  them  from  riotous  feasting  on 
solemn  days.  He  opened  the  Scriptures,  and  read  to  them  the  most  ve- 
hement rebukes.  He  besought  them  by  the  ignominy  and  sorrow,  and  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  not  to  destroy  themselves,  to  pity  him  who  sp:.kc  to 
them  with  so  much  affection,  anil  to  shew  some  regard  to  their  venerable 
old  bishop,  who,  out  of  tenderness  to  them,  had  charged  him  to  instruct 
them  in  the  truth.  "  I  did  not  make  them  weep.|j  says  he,  by  first  weep- 
ing  over  them,  but  while  I  was  preaching,  tiieii  tears  prevented  mine. 
Then  I  own  I  could  not  restrain  myself.  After  we  had  wept  together,  I 
began  to  entertain  great  hope  of  their  amendment  "  He  now  varied  from 
the  discourse  he  bad  prepared,  because  the  present  softness  of  their 
minds  seemed  to  require  something  different.  In  fine,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  the  evil  redressed  from  that  very  day. 

The  other  occasion  was  this,  "  we  must  not  imagine,  says  he,  that 
a  man  has  spoken  powerfully,  when  he  receives  much  applause.  This 
is  sometimes  given  to  low  turns  of  wit,  and  merely  ornamental  eloquence. 
But  the  sublime  overwhelms  the  mind  with  its  vehemence,  it  strikes  thera 
dumb  ;  it  melts  them  into  tears.  When  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  of  Cassarca  to  abolish  their  barbarous   sports,  in  which,  at  a  cer- 

|j  Ep.  29.  to  Alypius. 
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I  have  not  wandered  from  the  subject  of  christian 
doctrine,  handled  by  Augustine.  What  I  have  men- 
tioned are  in  a  great  measure  his  ideas.*  One  im- 
portant rule  he  adds,  which,  though  plain  to  every  se- 
rious mind,  is  too  much  overlooked  by  many.  "  Let 
our  christian  orator,  says  he,  who  would  be  under- 
stood and  be  heard  with  pleasure,  pray  before  he  speak. 
Let  him  lift  up  his  thirsty  soul  to  God,  before  he  pro- 
nounce any  thing.  For  since  there  are  many  things 
which  may  be  said,  and  many  modes  of  saying  the  same 
thing,  who  knows,  except  he  who  knows  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  what  is  most  expedient  to  be  said  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  ?  and  who  can  cause  us  to  speak  what  we 
ought,  and  as  we  ought,  unless  he  in  whose  hands 
we  and  our  words  are  ?  And,  by  these  means,  he  may 
learn  all  that  is  to  be  taught,  and  may  acquire  a  fac- 
ulty of  speaking  as  becomes  a  pastor.  At  the  hour  of 
speaking  itself  a  faithful  spirit  will  think  his  Lord's 
words  adapted  to  his  circumstances.  *  Think  not  what 
or  how  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you.'  If 
the  Holy  Spirit  speak  in  those  who  are  delivered  up  to 
persecutors  for  Christ,  why  not  also  in  those  who  de- 
liver Christ  to  learners  ?  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  any 
say,  that  men  need  to  know  no  rules  nor  follow  any 
studies,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  make  men  teachers,  it  might 
be  said  also,  men  need  not  to  pray,  because  our  Lord 
saith,  your  Father  knoweth  what  ye  have  need  of  be- 
fore ye  ask  him  ;  and  at  this  rate  the  rules  of  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  might  be  superseded.  Prayer 
and  study  therefore  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  ancl  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  are  of  stand- 
ing authority  in  the  church,  and  ought  to  be  deeply 
meditated  upon  by  every  one  who  undertakes  the  of- 
fice of  a  teacher." 

tain  time  of  the  year,  they  fought  publicly  for  several  days,  I  said  what  I 
could,  but  while  I  heard  only  their  acclamations,  I  thought  I  had  done 
nothing  ;  but  when  they  wept,  I  had  hope  that  the  horrible  custom  which 
they  had  received  from  their  ancestors  would  be  abolished.  It  is  now  up- 
wards of  eight  years  since  that  time,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  have 
ever  since  been  restrained  from  tiie  practice."  Here  was  true  elo- 
quence, and,  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  true  piety  in  a  preacher. 

*  B.  iv. 
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The  whole  treatise  deserves  to  be  studied  by  junior 
pastors  ;  the  fourth  book  particularly  ;  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  he  lays  down  the  three  sorts  of  style  so  judi- 
ciously described  by  Cicero,  exemplifies  them  by  Scrip- 
ture instances,  and  instructs  his  young  christian  orator 
how  to  adapt  them  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which 
lie  before  him. 

His  Treatise  on  the  Trinity*  is  very  elaborate.  Per- 
haps, all  that  has  ever  been  said  in  any  age,  in  vindica- 
tion and  explanation  of  that  great  mystery,  is  contained 
in  this  book.  It  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  expositions 
and  sentiments  of  all  the  pious  men  who  preceded  him, 
and  particularly  with  the  views  of  Novatian  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  same  subject.  Whether  the  writers  were  of 
the  general  church  or  dissenters,  they  are  perfectly  unan- 
imous in  confessing  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  in  prov- 
ing the  doctrine  from  Scriptures,  and  in  leaving  some- 
thing after  all  inexplicable  in  the  subject ;  but  in  a 
manner  congruous  to  the  idea  of  incomprehensibility 
attached  to  the  divine  essence.  Augustine  does  full  jus- 
tice indeed  to  the  argument,  but  it  must  be  confessed; 
he  does  more  ;  he  loses  both  himself  and  his  readers, 
by  metaphysical  subtihies  and  vain  attempts  to  find  anal- 
ogies and  similitudes,  yet  with  a  spirit  so  humble  and 
cautious,  as  to  separate  carefully  his  conjectures  from 
divine  truth,  and  to  leave  the  authority  of  Scripture  un- 
violated.  He,  who  has  leisure,  may  peruse  the  whole 
work  with  profit.  The  humble  and  serious  spirit  of 
the  author  appears  particularly  in  the  several  prefaces 
to  its  parts,  and  in  the  prayer  at  the  close,  an  extract  of 
which  is  as  follows  :  "  O  Lord  our  God,  we  believe  in 
thee  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
Truth  would  not  have  said,  Go,  baptize  all  nations,  in  the 
name,  &x.  if  thou  wert  not  a  Trinity.  Nor  wouldest 
thou  order  us  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  him  who  is 
not  God.  I  have  sought  thee,  and  examined  and  la- 
boured much  in  composing  this  treatise.  My  God,  my 
only  hope,  hear  me,  lest,  through  weariness,  I  cease  to 
seek  thee.     Thou,  who  wilt  be  found,  and  hast  given 
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me  increasing  hope  of  finding  thee,  give  me  strength 
to  seek  thee.  Before  thee  are  my  strength  and  my  weak- 
ness. Preserve  that  and  heal  this.  Before  thee  are  my 
knowledge  and  ignorance.  Where  thou  hast  opened  to 
me,  uphold  me,  when  I  enter  :  where  thou  hast  shut 
up,  open  to  me,  when  I  knock.  I  would  remember 
thee,  understand  thee,  love  thee.  Augment  in  me  these 
things,  till  thou  perfectly  form  me  anew.  I  know  it  is 
written,  in  the  multitude  of  words,  there  wanteth  not 
sin  :  but  I  would  to  God  I  spake  only  concerning  thy 
word,  and  in  praising  thee ;  I  should  then  do  what  is 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  though  I  soake  much.  For 
thy  apostle  would  not  have  directed  his  son  in  the  faith, 
to  preach  the  word,  be  instant  *  in  season,  out  of  season, 
were  not  this  the  case.  Such  words  are  not  too  many, 
because  necessary.  Free  me,  O  God,  from  the  much 
inward  speaking,  which,  while  I  fly  to  thy  mercy,  I  feel 
in  my  miserable  soul.  For  my  thoughts  are  not  silent, 
when  my  tongue  is.  Many,  alas!  are  my  thoughts 
which  thou  knowest  to  be  vain.  Grant  me  not  to  con- 
sent to  them ;  and,  if  my  nature  delights  in  them,  grant 
me  to  disapprove,  and  not  to  dwell  on  them,  even  in  a 
slumbering  manner.  Nor  let  them  be  so  strong,  as  to 
proceed  to  any  thing  active  ;  let  my  will,  my  conscience, 
be  safe  from  them  under  thy  defence.  When  we 
come  to  thee,  many  of  those  things  we  now  say,  shall 
cease,  and  thou  shalt  remain  alone  all  in  all,  and  we 
shall  without  end  say  one  thing,  praising  thee  in  one, 
being  made  one  in  thee.  What  is  thine  in  these  books 
may  thine  acknowledge  ;  if  there  be  any  thing  of  mine,, 
may  thou  and  thine  forgive  !" 

On  Augustine's  Sermons  I  shall  make  only  one  re- 
mark. The  reader  would  not  think  them  to  be  the 
works  of  the  learned  and  eloq  ient  author  of  the  City  of 
God.  But  we  must  remember,  that  in  them  he  was 
addressing  not  scholars,  but  the  populace.  They 
are  plain  and  simple,  but  weighty  and  serious.  He 
follows  his  own  pastoral  rules,  and  is  himself  the  preach- 
er he  describes. 
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Amidst  the  many  arduous  and  laborious  employ- 
ments of  Augustine,  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  in  the  pastoral  care,  he  yet  found  time 
to  manage  a  large  epistolary  correspondence,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  preserved,  and  some  few  specimens  of 
ifc  shall  close  this  chapter. 

The  correspondence  between  him  and  the  famous 
Jerom,  the  monk  of  Palestine,  begins  with  the  8th, 
and  ends  with  the  19th  epistle.  The  principal  subject 
of  it  was  the  reprehension  of  St.  Peter  by  St.  Paul, 
mentioned  in  the  2d  chapter  to  the  Galatians.  Jerom, 
following  the  stream  of  the  Greek  expositors,  who  had 
gone  before  him,  and  who  imitated  the  vicious  mode 
of  Origen,  had  asserted,  that  Paul  could  not  seriously 
blame  Peter  for  that  which  he  had  practised  himself, 
in  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  that,  therefore,  his 
rebuke  of  Peter  was  an  officious  lie,  in  which  the  two 
apostles  understood  one  another  in  private,  and  that 
the  design  was,  to  deceive  the  people  with  a  charitable 
view.  Jerom,*  it  seems,  carried  his  admiration  of 
both  the  apostles  to  a  superstitious  excess,  and  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  Peter  being  really  found  fault  with 
for  dissimulation.  To  maintain  the  honour  of  Peter, 
he  is  driven  to  undertake  the  vindication  of  deceit,  when 
employed  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and,  what  is  worse, 
to  fix  the  stain  of  a  lie  on  a  part  of  the  revealed  word 
of  God,  and  to  represent  Paul,  when  writing  by  inspi- 
ration, as  guilty  of  falsehood.  Such  mean  and  danger- 
ous views  attend  superstition  and  self-righteous  for- 
mality !  Nor  have  I  seen  a  practical  case,  which  more 
evidently  shewed  the  low  declining  taste  of  godliness  in 
these  times. 

Augustine,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  divine  word, 
and  sensible  of  the  danger  of  admitting  falsehood,  eith- 
er into  the  books  of  inspiration,  or  into  common  life, 
with  the  same  zeal  that  moved  him  to  write  against 
lying  of  all  sorts,  undertakes  to  clear  up  the  subject, 
and,  with  great  accuracy,  explains  the  whole  transac- 
tion, in  the  manner  which  we  saw  stated  in  the  former 
volume.t     Two  essential  points    of  Christianity    are 

*  Tom.  ii.  from  p.  9  to  19.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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connected  with  his  exposition,  namely,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  duty 
of  abstaining  from  deceit  of  the  tongue  of  all  kinds. 
He  treats  all  along,  however,  the  aged  presbyter  with  a 
modesty  becoming  a  junior. 

Jerom  is  chafed  to  find  himself  contradicted,  defends 
his  interpretation  by  the  authority  of  Origen  its  inven- 
tor, and  seems  to  rebuke  the  daring  spirit  of  Augustine, 
for  venturing  out  of  the  common  road,  and  advises  him, 
if  he  burned  with  a  strong  desire  of  glory,  rather  to 
seek  out  some  champion  of  his  own  age,  with  whom: 
he  might  contend,  than  to  molest  him,  who  was  a  worn- 
out  veteran.  The  angry  monk  seems  to  have  measur- 
ed the  temper  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  by  his  own. 
Learned,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  vain  glory  than  for  learning,  and  seems 
to  have  known  too  little  of  that  sincere  love  of  truth, 
which  is  connected  with  humility,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  desire  of  leading  souls  to  heaven,  and  is  unmixed 
with  all  selfish  considerations ;  a  love  which,  doubt- 
less, reigned  in  the  breast  of  Augustine. 

Augustine  finding  that  he  had,  though  without  de- 
sign, given  offence,  answered  to  this  effect :  "  In  your 
letters  I  find  many  proofs  of  your  kindness,  and  some 
marks  of  your  disgust.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  be  of- 
fended ;  I  shall  rather  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  if  I 
be  instructed  and  corrected  by  your  correspondence. 
But,  dearest  brother,  you  would  not  think  that  I  could 
be  hurt  by  your  answers,  if  you  did  not  feel  yourself 
hurt  by  my  writings.  As  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
would  think  of  hurting  me  unjustly,  it  remains  that  I 
own  my  fault,  in  having  offended  you  by  those  letters, 
which  I  cannot  deny  to  be  mine.  Why  do  I  strive 
against  the  stream,  and  not  rather  ask  pardon  ?  I  be- 
seech you,  therefore,  by  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  that 
if  I  have  offended  you,  you  would  forgive,  lest  you  be 
induced  by  hurting  me  in  return,  to  render  evil  for  evil." 
And  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  of  mildness  very  uncom- 
mon among  controversialists,  nor  could  I  observe  any 
thing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate,  (which  is  far 
too  long  to  quote,)  that  ought  justly  to  give  offence  t© 
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Jerom.  So  unreasonably  has  our  author  been  censur- 
ed for  heat  and  temerity,  by  writers  who  seem  not  to 
have  been  much  acquainted  with  his  works.*  But 
these  are  faults  vastly  remote  from  Augustine,  nor  do  I 
know  any  human  author,  ancient  or  modern,  who  dealt 
in  controversy,  so  remarkably  free  from  censoriousness 
and  malignity.  "  I  was  much  affected,"  says  he,  "  with 
the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  say,  I  wish 
I  could  embrace  you,  and  by  mutual  conference  teach 
or  learn  something.  I  say,  for  my  part,  I  wish  at  least 
we  lived  nearer  one  another,  that  we  might  confer  to- 
gether more  easily  by  letter.  For  I  see  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  me 
as  in  you.  If  I  have  any  ability  this  way,  I  employ  it 
in  the  service  of  God.  Nor  have  I  leisure,  because  of 
ecclesiastical  occupations,  to  attend  to  more  scriptural 
studies  than  those  which  relate  to  the  pastoral  care." 

In  the  same  letter  he  deeply  laments  the  fierce  quar- 
rel which  had  arisen  between  Jerom  and  Ruffinus,  and 
which,  at  that  time,  made  a  great  noise  in  the  christian 
world.  "  I  confess  I  was  much  affected,  that  so  griev- 
ous a  discord  should  arise  between  two  such  intimate 
friends,  united  in  a  bond  of  union,  w-ell  known  to  al- 
most all  the  churches.  I  saw  in  your  letters  what  pains 
you  took  to  moderate  your  anger.  Wo  to  the  world 
because  of  offences !  Truly  that  Scripture  is  fulfilled, 
because  iniquity  abounds,  the  love  of  many  waxes  cold. 
But  why  do  I  lament  this  of  others,  since  I  know  not 
what  I  myself  shall  do  ?  I  may  with  difficult)-,  perhaps, 
know  myself  at  present,  but  what  I  shall  be  hereafter  I 
know  not.  While  I  am  refreshed  with  your  kind  words, 
I  am  again  stimulated  with  the  keenest  grief,  to  see  two 
men,  to  whom  God  had  given,  to  suck  the  honey  of  his 
word  together  in  the  sweetest  friendship,  fall  into  such 
a  state  of  virulent  hostility.  Wo  is  me,  I  would  fail  at 
your  feet,  I  would  weep  as  long  as  I  could,  I  would 
entreat  as  much  as  my  affections  would  permit,  now 
each  one  for  himself,  now  both  for  each  other,  and  for 

*  How  delusive,  and  yet  how  common  a  thing  is  it,  to  form  our  id< 
characters  from  the  report  of  others,  rather  than  from  ourown  ' 
and  c**eful  investigation  ! 
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others,  and  particularly  the  weak  for  whom  Christ  died, 
who  now  behold  your  animosities  with  great  danger 
of  hurt  to  themselves.  But  I  tell  you  that  my  concern 
was  really  deep  and  strong,  when  I  found  you  were 
really  offended  with  me,  and  it  has  led  me  to  be  more 
prolix,  perhaps,  than  I  ought." 

This  is  a  specimen  not  only  of  the  moderate  temper, 
but  also  of  the  ardent  charity,  which  every  where  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  this  author.  Jerom  himself 
was  moved,  and  begs  that  the  debate  might  be  closed 
on  both  sides.  And  he  appears  ever  after  to  have  both 
esteemed  and  loved  Augustine. 

The  people  of  IVLtdaura  sent  a  person,  named  Flo- 
rentius,  to  Augustine,  with  a  letter,  desiring  his  assist- 
ance in  some  secular  affair.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  were  as  yet  devoted  to  idolatry,  and,  through  an 
insincerity  very  common  with  profane  and  careless 
minds,  they  addressed  their  epistle,  "  to  Father  Au- 
gustine, in  the  Lord,  eternal  salvation,"  and  closed  it 
with  these  words,  "  we  wish  you,  Sir,  in  God  and  his 
Christ,  for  many  years  to  rejoice  in  your  clergy."  It 
behoved  not  him,  who  had  written  a  book  in  defence  of 
strict,  unequivocal  truth  in  all  things,  to  pass  these  com- 
pliments unnoticed.  He  tells  the  Madaurians*  that 
he  had,  as  far  as  God  permitted,  attended  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Florentius,  and  then  proceeds  to  expose  the  in- 
consistency of  such  professions  with  their  idolatrous 
practices.  On  the  first  sight  of  them  he  owns  he  was 
suddenly  struck  with  a  belief  of  their  conversion,  or  at 
least  with  a  hope,  that  they  desired  to  be  converted  by 
his  ministry.  "  I  asked  the  bearer  of  your  letter,"  says 
he,  "  whether  ye  were  christians,  or  desired  so  to  be. 
By  whose  answer  I  was  grieved,  that  the  name  of 
Christ  was,  to  you,  become  an  object  of  derision.  For 
I  could  not  think  that  there  was  any  other  Lord,  except 
the  Lord  Christ,  through  whom  a  bishop  could  prop- 
erly be  called  father.  If  ye  wrote  this  with  sincerity, 
what  hinders  you  from  seeking  salvation  in  the  same 
Lord,  by  whom  ye  salute  us?  If  ye  wrote  thus  with 
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a  jocose  deceitfulness,  do  ye  impose  on  me  the  care  of 
your  business,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  instead  of  ex- 
tolling with  due  veneration,  ye  throw  out  with  adula- 
tory insult,  that  name,  through  which  I  have  power  to 
do  any  thing  for  you?  Dearest  brethren,  know  that  I 
speak  this  with  inexpressible  concern  for  you,  believing 
that  a  rejection  of  my  warning  will  aggravate  your  con- 
demnation." He  goes  on  to  lay  open  briefly,  but  strong- 
ly, the  evidences  of  Christianity  :  and  then  tells  them, 
that  "  there  is  an  invisible  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
whose  greatness  is  unsearchable  ;  that  there  is  a  Person,* 
by  whom  the  invisible  Majesty  is  exhibited,  the  word, 
equal  to  him  who  begot  him  ;  and  that  there  is  a  sanc- 
tity, the  Sanctifier  of  all  things  which  are  done  in  holi- 
ness, the  inseparable  and  undivided  communion  of  the 
invisible  Deity  and  the  Word.  Who  can  look,  with 
a  serene  and  sincere  mind,  at  this  Being  of  beings,  which 
I  have  laboured  to  express,  though  unable  to  exhibit 
with  accuracy,  and,  in  beholding,  forget  himself,  and 
obtain  eternal  salvation,  unless  confessing  his  sins,  he 
pull  down  all  the  mountains  of  his  pride,  and  lower 
himself  to  receive  God  his  teacher?  Therefore  the 
Word  humbled  himself,  that  we  might  more  fear  to  be 
elated  with  the  pride  of  man,  than  to  be  humbled  after 
the  example  of  God.  Christ  crucified  is  our  object. 
Nothing  is  more  potent  than  divine  humility.  I  be- 
seech you,  if  ye  named  Christ  not  in  vain,  in  your 
epistle,  that  I  may  not  have  written  this  in  vain.  But  if 
ye  did  it  in  unthinking  gaiety  of  heart,  fear  Him  whom 
the  subject  world  now  expects  its  judge.  The  affec- 
tion of  my  heart,  expressed  in  this  page,  will  be  a  wit- 
ness at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  comfort  you,  if  ye  be- 
lieve, to  confound  you,  if  ye  remain  in  infidelity." 

The  Madaurians,  I  suppose,  expected  not  such  a 
letter.  It  deserved  to  be  in  part  laid  before  the  rea- 
der, as  a  proper  example  of  the  open,  manly,  affection- 
ate method  in  which  christians  should  reply  to  unmean- 
ing compliments,  or  polite   dissimulation.     Maximus, 

*  I  use  the  word,  Person,  because  I  can  scarce  otherwise  express  the 
author's  meaning  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  tell  the  reader,  that  there  is  nothing  ly: 
it  in  the  original. 
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a  grammarian,  answered  by  a  letter,*  partly  compli- 
mentary, partly  satirical,  the  most  specious  sentiment 
of  which  is,  that  pagans  and  christians,  all  believing 
one  God,  mean  much  the  same  thing.  Augustine,  in 
reply,  gives  him  to  understand,  that  the  subject  requires 
not  levity,  but  seriousness,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  he  will  discuss  these  things 
more  at  large,  when  he  shall  perceive  him  to  be  in 
good  earnest,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  the  chris- 
tians in  Madaura  worshipped  none  but  the  living  and 
true  God. 

A  letter  to  Macedonius,  concerning  the  road  to  true 
felicity ,f  deserves  the  serious  perusal  of  every  philo- 
sopher. Men,  who  seek  happiness  from  themselves, 
though  christians  in  form,  are,  in  effect,  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  ancient  Stoics,  whose  proud  pretences  are 
justly  ridiculed  in  this  letter.  Our  author  owns,  that 
extreme  torments  would  make  life  miserable,  if  the  sub- 
ject of  them  were  destitute  of  hope,  even  though  he 
were  possessed  of  some  virtues.  He  describes  the 
way  of  felicity  to  lie  through  a  course  of  humility,  of 
faith,  of  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbours,  and  of 
the  hope  of  a  future  life  of  bliss. 

In  reply  to  Dioscorus,|  he  justly  guards  him  against 
the  curious  and  presumptuous  spirit  of  philosophizing, 
and  dares  to  pronounce,  in  opposition  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  several  others  of  the  fathers, 
that  christian  piety  needs  not  the  assistance  of  secular 
instruction,  but  ought  to  depend  solely  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  cautions  his  friend  against  the  pride  of  secular 
learning,  representing  humility  to  be  the  first,  the  sec- 
ond, the  third,  the  all  in  true  religion,  as  Demosthenes 
said  of  delivery  in  oratory.  Here  is  another  point,  in 
which  we  see  the  revival  of  apostolical  truth  in  the 
West,  by  the  grace  of  God,  under  the  hand  of  Augus- 
tine. 

In  his  letter  to  Proba,  on  prayer, $  he  gives  a  sound 
and  judicious  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  so  full  and  comprehensive,  that  though 
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a  man  may  pray  in  other  words,  and  those  of  great  va- 
riety, yet  ever)  lawful  subject  of  prayer  may  be  reduc- 
ed  to  one  or  other  of  the  petitions  which 'it  contains. 
Proba  was  a  rich  widow,  and  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  it  was  an  instance  of  candour  in  Augustine,  when 
we  consider  the  large  extension  and  fashionablcncss  of 
the  monastic  spirit  at  that  time,  that  he  docs  not  hint 
to  her  a  word  of  advice  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  re- 
ligious in  that  age,  but  contents  himself  with  directing 
her  to  serve  God  in  her  present  station.  He  advises 
her  to  be  a  desolate  widow*"  in  her  frame  and 
spirit,  looking  for  heavenly  things,  not  earthly,  and 
shews- within  how  small  a  compass  our  prayers  for  tem- 
poral things  ought  be  confined. 

As  a  remedy  against  much  speaking  in  prayer,  he 
advises  to  utter  short  and  quick  ejaculations,  rather 
than  long  continued  petitions,  if  the  mind  be  not  in  a 
fervent  state  ;  but  if  the  spirit  be  intent  and  vigorous, 
the  petitions,  he  thinks,  may  be  prolonged  without 
any  danger  of  offending  against  our  Lord's  precept  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  he  speaks  in  an  in- 
structive manner  on  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in- 
terceding for  the  saints  with  unutterable  groanings. 
The  great  object  in  prayer,  he  observes,  should  con- 
stantly be,  the  enjoyment  of  God ;  and  he  adds,  that 
however  inadequate  the  believer's  conceptions  be,  yet 
he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  his  object ;  so  distinct,  that 
you  can  never  impose  on  a  real  saint  by  offering  him 
something  else  in  the  room  of  it.  He  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  he  knows  that  this  or  that  is  not  the  thing 
which  he  wants.  The  whole  epistle,  if  we  except  a 
few  fanciful  expositions,  after  the  manner  of  Origen,  is 
excellent,  and  breathes  a  superior  spirit  of  godliness. 

One  Cornelius  wishing  to  receive  from  him  a  consol- 
atory letter,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  wife,f  Au- 
gustine, who  knew  that,  notwithstanding  this  request, 
he  lived  in  the  excess  of  uncleanness,  tells  him,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  words  of  Cicero  against  Cataline,  "  L 
could  wish  to  be  gentle,  I  could  wish,  in  so  great  dan- 
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gers,  not  to  be  negligent,  but  can  a  bishop  patiently  hear 
a  man,  who  lives  in  sin,  with  greediness  asking  for  a 
panegyric  on  his  godly  spouse,  to  mitigate  his  sadness 
on  account  of  her  decease  ?"  He  goes  on  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance,  with  as  much  severity  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  mildest  tem- 
per. 

In  the  close  of  a  letter  to  Florentina,*  he  reminds 
her,  "  that  though  she  had  learned  something  salutary 
from  him,  yet  she  ought  firmly  to  remember,  that  she 
must  be  taught  by  the  inner  master  of  the  inner  man, 
who  shews  in  the  heart  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  be- 
cause neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  nor  he  that 
watereth."  While  such  views  of  divine  teaching  pre- 
vailed in  the  church,  even  all  the  ashes  of  superstition 
could  not  extinguish  the  fire  of  true  godliness.  It  is 
the  infelicity  of  our  times,  that  not  only  the  profane, 
but  many  serious  persons  are  not  a  little  irreverent  in 
their  ideas  of  spiritual  illumination ;  and  when  I  think 
of  the  miserable  effects  of  this  temper  on  the  human 
mind,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  I  most  dis- 
like the  childish  superstitiousness  of  Augustine's  age, 
or  the  proud  rationality  of  the  present.  To  so  much 
greater  a  degree  has  profaneness  advanced  under  the 
latter  than  under  the  former. 

The  letter  to  Ediciaf  deserves  to  be  attended  to  as 
characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  times.  This  woman 
had,  unknown  to  her  husband,  made  a  vow  of  perpet- 
ual continency.  In  so  great  reputation,  however,  were 
such  practices  at  that  time,  that  her  husband  consented 
afterwards  to  her  resolution,  and  they  still  lived  togeth- 
er, though  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  assume  the  habit  of 
a  nun.  Some  time  after,  two  travelling  monks  impos- 
ed on  her  simplicity  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  gave 
nearly  all  her  property  to  them,  though  she  had  a  son 
of  her  own  by  her  husband.  Augustine  reminds  her 
of  St.  Paul's  direction  which  she  had  broken  :f  and  it 
is  indeed  observable,  with  what  wisdom,  even  the  most 
occasional  rules  of  the  divine  word  are  delivered,  as  the 
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breach  of  them  is  ever  attended  with  mischievous  con- 
sequences. He  finds  fault  with  her  vow  in  the  first 
place,  because  made  u  ithout  her  husband's  consent,  and 
with  her  disposal  of  her  property  in  the  second  place 
for  the  same  reason  ;  and,  as  the  husband,  incensed  al 
her  folly,  had  now  fallen  into  libidinous  practices,  he 
teaches  her  to  humble  herself  deeply  before  God,  as 
having  been  a  great  instrument  of  his  fall,  and  directs 
her  to  submit  to  her  husband,  to  entreat  his  forgiveness, 
and  to  use  every  healing  method  in  her  power.  The 
whole  subject  is  an  instance  of  piety  and  good  sense 
struggling  in  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  against  the  torrent  of 
absurdity  and  fashionable  superstition. 

At  Calama,  a  colony  in  Africa,  the  pagan  interest 
seems  to  have  much  predominated ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  imperial  laws  inhibiting  their  public  rites, 
the  party  performed  a  religious  solemnity  in  the  city, 
and  came  with  a  crowd  of  dancers  before  the  church. 
The  clergy  endeavouring  to  prevent  this,  the  church  was 
attacked  with  stones.  The  insult  was  repeated,  and 
christians  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  justice. 
Their  buildings  were  burned  and  plundered,  one  chris- 
tian was  killed,  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  hide  him- 
self. And  so  deep-rooted  was  the  prejudice  of  the  col- 
ony against  Christianity,  that  the  magistrates  and  men  of 
rank  chose  to  be  tame  spectators  of  these  enormities. 
One  person  alone,  a  stranger,  but  as  it  seems  a  character 
of  great  influence,  interposed,  saved  many  christians, 
whose  lives  had  been  in  imminent  danger,  and  recovered 
much  of  their  property  which  had  been  plundered ; 
whence  Augustine  justly  concludes,*  how  easily  the 
whole  mischief  might  have  been  checked,  had  the  mag- 
istrates done  their  duty.  Nectarius,  a  pagan  of  the 
place,  wrote  a.  neat  and  genteel  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Hippo,  begging  his  interest  with  the  reigning  powers  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible  the  punishment  of  the  guil- 
ty. Augustine  states  to  him  the  facts,  as  above,  and  ap- 
peals to  his  conscience,  whether  it  was  possible  or  right 
for  government  to  overlook  such  crimes,     He   shews, 
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that  christians  lived  in  peace  and  good  will  toward  all 
men,  and  that  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  procure 
such  a  temperature  of  justice  and  mercy,  as  might  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  these  evils,  and  induce  pagans  to 
take  care  of  their  best  interests.  He  tells  him,  that  he 
himself  had  been  at  Calama  lately,  and  had  taken  occasion 
to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  their  souls.  They  heard 
his  exhortation,  and  entreated  his  interest.  "But  God 
forbid,  says  he,  that  it  should  be  any  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
supplicated  by  those  who  refuse  to  supplicate  our  Lord." 
As  Nectarius  himself  had  spoken  of  his  love  to  his  coun- 
try, Augustine  is  not  sparing  in  his  admonitions  to  him, 
to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  an  heavenly  country,  and 
preaches  to  him  the  truth  and  excellency  of  the  gospel, 
as  well  as  exposes,  in  his  usual  manner,  the  futility  of 
paganism. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Miscellaneous  Particulars  concerning  Augustine, 

1  HAVE  comprised,  in  several  distinct  chapters,  a  va- 
riety of  matter  relating  to  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity ;  two  more  chapters  must  be 
added,  one  containing  various  articles  of  his  life  and 
conduct,  including  the  account  of  his  death  ;  and  the 
other,  a  view  of  his  theological  character.  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  gratify  the  reader  with  any  thing  like  a 
regular  history  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  took  place  toward  the  end  of  the  last,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  We  have  a  far  more  partic- 
ular account  of  Augustine's  literary  works  than  of  his 
ministerial.  On  the  whole,  howevdr,  some  genuine 
information  may  be  collected  concerning  the  great  work 
of  God  in  his  day. 

The  Manic'iees  could  not  fail  to  attract  a  considera- 
ble portion  c  his  attention;  he  had  himself  suffered 
extremely  th     jgh  their  means  ;  they  abounded  in  Af- 


nca,  and  God  abundantly  blessed  his  labours  in  opposing 
their  doctrines,  and  in  ^recovering  souls  which  had 
been  seduced.  One  instance,  to  the  honour  of  divine 
grace,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  very  words  of  the 
writer.  "  Not  only  I  Possidonius,\vho  write  this  life,*  but 
also  other  brethren,  who  lived  together  with  the  bishop 
in  Hippo,  know  that  he  once  said  to  us,  being  at  table 
together:  'Did  you  take  notice  of  my  sermon  to-da) 
in  the  church,  that  its  beginning  and  end  were  not  ac- 
cording to  my  custom,  that  I  did  not  finish  what  I 
proposed,  but  left  my  subject  in  suspense  V  We  an- 
swered, we  were  at  the  time  astonished,  and  now  re- 
collect it.  '  I  believe,  said  he,  the  reason  was,  because 
the  Lord,  perhaps,  intended  some  erroneous  person  in 
the  congregation,  through  my  forgetfulness  and  mis- 
take, to  be  taught  and  healed ;  for,  in  his  hand  are  we 
and  our  discourses.  For,  while  I  was  handling  the 
points  of  the  question  proposed,  I  was  led  into  a  digres- 
sion, and  so,  without  concluding  or  explaining  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  I  terminated  the  argument  rather  against 
Manicheism,  on  which  I  had  no  design  to  have  spoken 
a  word,  than  concerning  the  matter  proposed.'  Next 
day,  or  two  days  after,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  came 
a  merchant,  called  Firmus,  and  while  Augustine  was 
sitting  in  the  monastery,  in  our  presence,  he  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  shedding  tears,  entreating  his  and  our 
prayers,  and  confessing  that  he  had  lived  many  years 
a  Manichee,  that  he  had  vainly  spent  much  money  in 
the  support  of  that  sect,  and  that,  by  the  bishop's  dis- 
courses, he  had,  through  divine  mercy,  been  lately 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  restored  to  the  church. 
Augustine  and  we  inquired  by  what  sermon  in  partic- 
ular he  had  "been  convinced ;  he  informed  us ;  and  as 
we  all  recollected  the  series  of  the  discourse,  we  ad- 
mired and  were  astonished  at  the  profound  counsel  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  we  glorified  and 
blessed  his  holy  name,  who,  when,  whence,  and  as  he 
pleases,  by  persons  knowing  and  unknowing,  works 
out  the  salvation  of  men.     From  that  time  the  man 
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devoting  himself  to  God,  gave  up  his  business,  and, 
improving  in  piety,  was,  by  the  will  of  God,  compelled 
against  his  own  will  in  another  region  to  receive  the 
office  of  presbyter,  preserving  still  the  same  sanctity ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  is  yet  alive  beyond  sea." 

Augustine  detected,  also,  the  base  and  blasphemous 
practices  of  the  Manichees,  and  thus  guarded  the  minds 
of  the  unwary.  One  of  them,  by  name  Felix,  com- 
ing to  Hippo  to  sow  his  sentiments,  Augustine  held  a 
public  dispute  with  him  in  the  church,  and,  after  the 
second  or  third  conference,  Felix  owned  himself  con- 
vinced, and  he  received  the  gospel. 

Arianism  also  being  introduced  into  Africa  by  the 
Goths,  who  professed  it,  engaged  the  attention  of  Au- 
gustine, and  he  exerted  himself  in  a  controversy  with 
Maximums  their  bishop. 

Of  his  labours  against  pclagianism,  it  will  now  only 
be  needful  to  say,*  that  he  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  them 
in  the  growth  of  christian  purity,  both  in  his  own  church 
and  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

While  he  thus  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cause  of 
piety,  he  was  always  observed  to  bear  with  much  pa- 
tience and  meekness  the  irregularities  of  the  perverse, 
and  to  be  more  disposed  to  mourn  over  them  with  grief, 
than  resent  them  with  anger. 

To  the  manifold  labours  of  this  bishop  in  preaching, 
visiting,  and  writing,  was  added  the  troublesome  em- 
ployment of  hearing  causes.  For  according  to  the 
rules  of  1  Cor.  vi.  the  christians  of  Hippo  used  to 
bring  matters  of  controversy  before  the  bishop  And 
the  examination  and  decision  of  these  engaged  nim  till 
the  hour  of  repast,  and  sometimes  he  was  employed  in 
them  fasting  the  whole  day.  Certainly  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble that  a  christian  pastor  should  be  statedly  employed 
in  such  things  :  but  Augustine,  following  the  customa- 
ry practice  of  the  time,  made  it  subservient  to  the  pur- 
est purposes.  He  had  by  this  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  dispositions  of  his  people,  and  their  improve  - 
ments  or  defects  in  faith  and  good  works,  and  he  ex- 
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plained  to  them,  occasionally,  their  duties  as  christians, 
by  opening  to  them  the  word  of  God,  bj  exhorting  th<  m 
to  piety,  and  by  rebuking  sinners,  and  in  all  this  he 
acted  with  perfect  disinterestedness. 

In  attendance  on  councils  he  was  frequent,  and  in 
them  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  both  of 
christian  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  ordaining  clergy- 
men, he  took  care  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  church 
and  to  act  with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.*  His  dress,  furniture,  and  diet,  were  mod- 
erated between  extremes  ;  and  it  will  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  superiority  to  popular  su- 
perstition, that  he  always  drank  wine,  but  with  great 
moderation.  He  constantly  practised  hospitality  !  and 
at  table  encouraged  reading  or  argument ;  and  as  his 
spirit,  ever  humble  and  tender  since  his  conversion,  could 
not  bear  the  too  fashionable  mode  of  detraction  and  slan- 
der, he  had  a  distich  written  on  his  table,  which  inti- 
mated, that,  whoever  attacked  the  characters  of  the  ab- 
sent, were  to  be  excluded. f  Nor  was  he  content  with 
a  formal  declaration  ;  he  seriously  warned  his  guests  to 
abstain  from  defamation.  "  On  one  occasion,  says  his 
biographer,  some  bishops,  his  intimate  friends,  breaking 
the  rule  in  conversation,  he  at  length  was  so  much 
roused  as  to  say,  that  either  those  lines  must  be  eras- 
ed from  the  table,  or  he  himself  would  rise  from  the 
midst  o.f  the  meal,  and  go  into  his  bed-chamber  ; 
and  of  this  I  and  others  who  were  present  are  wit- 
nesses." ) 

He  was  conscientiously  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  sedulously  relieved  them  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  or  the  oblations  of  the  faithful.  And,  in 
answer  to  the  invidious  complaints  of  some,  concern- 
ing the  riches  amassed  by  the  church,  he  freely  offered 
to  give  them  up  to  any  of  the  laity,  who  would  take  the 
charge  of  them.  Doubtless  the  growth  of  superstition 
was  even  then  bringing  on  that  accession  of  wealth  to 
the  clergy,   which  afterwards  grew  to    so  enormous  a 
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height.  But  purer  hands  than  those  of  Augustine  nev- 
er handled  the  possessions  of  the  church ;  he  seems 
chargeable,  even  with  inattention  to  his  own  rights ;  as 
he  committed  the  whole  of  the  temporals  to  his  clergy 
in  succession,  and  never  made  himself  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  particulars  to  correct  any  mismanagement, 
from  his  own  inspection.  He  lived  himself  perfectly 
unconnected  with  the  world,  at  one  table,  and  in  one 
house  with  his  clergy,  and  never  purchased  house  or  land. 
He  checked,  also,  the  fashionable  method  of  men's  leav- 
ing their  possessions  to  the  church,  whenever  he  saw  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  testators  had  near  relations,  who,  in 
justice  and  equity,  had  a  preferable  claim  to  their  effects. 
With  much  pleasure  did  he  withdraw  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble from  any  secular  cares  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  avoid,  that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to  divine 
things.  Hence  he  always  remained,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, content  with  old  buildings  and  utensils,  lest  he 
should  be  entangled  with  concerns  of  this  nature.  Yet, 
to  relieve  the  indigent,  and  to  redeem  captives,  he 
scrupled  not  to  sell  the  vessels  of  the  church,  after  the 
example  of  Ambrose. 

His  abstinence  from  the  society  of  women  we  should 
think,  in  our  times,  to  have  been  carried  beyond  the 
due  bounds  ;  yet  it  hindered  not  his  provident  care  for 
their  spiritual  welfare. 

A  little  before  his  death  he  was  employed  in  revising 
and  correcting  his  works.  This  care  produced  the  pub- 
lication of  his  retractations,  the  chief  use  of  which 
book  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  fix,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  precision,  what  were  his  genuine  works  and 
thoughts.  It  pleased  God,  however,  not  to  suffer  him 
to  depart  this  life  without  a  cloud  of  grievous  afflic- 
tion ;  and  the  relish  of  heaven,  after  which  for  many 
years  he  had  panted  with  uncommon  ardour,  was  quick- 
ened still  more  by  a  bitter  taste  of  the  evils  of  this  life 
in  declining  age. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  invaded  Africa,  and 
made  a  dreadful  desolation.     To  the  tender  *  mind  of 
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Augustine  the  devastation  of  the  country,  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  the  pastors,  the  desolation  of  churches, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  church-order  which  ensued, 
must  have  been  peculiarly  afflicting.  Count  Boniface, 
one  of  the  greatest  Roman  heroes  of  those  times,  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  Hippo  against  the  barbarians. 
He  had  not  been  without  convictions  of  divine  things, 
and  Augustine,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  had  en- 
deavoured to  improve  those  convictions  to  salutary 
purposes.  But,  to  seek  human  glory,  and  the  honour 
which  cometh  from  God  only,  at  the  same  time  was 
found  to  be  incompatible.  Boniface  gained  a  shining- 
reputation,  and  followed  the  world.  In  these  trying 
times  the  bishop  of  Hippo  again  endeavoured  to  draw 
him  from  the  love  of  the  world  to  God,  and  Boniface 

extremity  of  his  diocess,  forty  miles  from  Hippo.  The  country  about  it 
■was  full  of  Donatists  ;  and  their  reunion  to  the  church  was  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty.  The  priests  sent  by  Augustine,  were  maimed, 
blinded,  or  murdered.  Augustine,  on  account  of  the  distance,  was  not 
capable  of  serving  the  people  as  he  could  wish  ;  and  he  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  a  bishop  there,  who  should  undertake  the  charge  of  Fus- 
sala  and  the  neighbouring  district.  As  soon  as  he  had  found  a  proper 
priest,  he  desired  the  primate  of  Numidia  to  come  over,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  himself,  to  ordain  him.  The  priest,  whom  he  had  chosen,  re-  ' 
tractcd,  and  the  primate  was  arrived.  Augustine  was  unwilling  to  send  him 
back  without  doing  the  business,  and,  through  the  facility  of  his  temper, 
was  induced  to  present,  for  ordination,  a  young  man  named  Anthony, 
whom  he  had  from  infancy  educated  in  his  monastery,  who  had  never 
been  tried  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  had  soon  oc- 
casion to  repent  of  his  good  nature.  The  young  prelate  was  complained 
of  for  rapacity  and  licentiousness  by  his  flock,  and  was  too  scandalous  in 
his  manners  to  be  endured  any  longer.  His  connexion  with  Fussala  was 
therefore  dissolved  by  a  formal  sentence.  Anthony,  however,  appealed 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  inclined  to  support  him.  Augustine  in- 
sisted on  the  propriety  of  his  expulsion,  and  maintained,  that  compassion 
for  the  man  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  people,  whom  he  had  so  much 
abused,  required  that  the  sentence  should  be  supported,  lest  he  should 
be  hardened  still  more  in  iniquity.  Anthony  himself  made  restitution  of* 
the  sums  of  which  lie  had  defrauded  them  ;  yet  he  prevailed  afterwards 
on  the  primate  of  Numidia,  to  believe  him  innocent,  and  to  interest  hint- 
self  in  his  favour.  The  spirit  of  Augustine,  then  threescore  and  eight 
years  of  age,  was  much  broken  with  this  affair.  He  condemned  his  ow* 
imprudence,  and  observed,  that  the  danger,  into  which  Anthony  had  cast 
both  himself  and  the  people,  so  much  affected  him,  that  he  was  almost 
resolved  to  relinquish  the  episcopal  office,  and  bewail  his  error,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  in  privacy  §  As  it  appears  that  Augustine  still  gov- 
erned the  church  of  Fussala  after  this,  it  seems  that  the  dispute  was 
settled  to  his  satisfaction,  and  that  Anthony  was  not  restored  to  his  see.'-: 
The  story  deserved  to  be  noticed,  as  illustrating  the  church -oVc inline  of 
the  times,  and  the  character  of  Augustine. 

§  Ep.  209.  «:  Ep.  224. 
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seems  all  along  to  have  sinned  reluctantly.  What  God 
might  do  for  him  at  last,  during  the  time  that  he  lived 
after  the  mortal  wound,  which  he  received  in  a  duel,  we 
know  not.  The  man,  however,  was  brave  and  sincere, 
and  had  a  steady  regard  for  men  of  real  godliness.  He 
defended  Hippo  for  fourteen  months,  which,  after  that 
time,  with  all  Africa,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Van- 
dals. 

But  Augustine  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 
While  he  mourned  under  the  miseries  of  the  times,  in 
company  with  Possidonius  and  a  number  of  bishops,  who 
had  fled  for  shelter  to  Hippo,  he  told  them,  that  he  had 
prayed,  either  that  God  would  free  them  from  the  siege, 
or  endue  his  servants  with  patience,  or  take  him  out  of 
the  world  to  himself.     In  the  third  month  of  the  siege 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  ended  in  his  dissolu- 
tion, in  the  year  430.     He  lived  seventy-six  years,  forty 
of  which  he  had  been  a  presbyter  or  bishop.     He  used 
to  say,  that  a  christian  should  never  cease  to  repent,  even 
to  the  hour  of  his  death.     He  had  David's  penitential 
Psalms  inscribed  on  the  wall  in  his  last  sickness,  and  he 
read  and  wept  abundantly  ;  and  for  ten  days  before  he 
expired,  he  desired  to  be  uninterrupted,  that  he  might 
give  himself  wholly  to  devotion,  except  at  certain  inter- 
vals.    He  had  preached  the  word  of  God  constantly, 
till  his  last  sickness.     He  left  no  will :  he  had  neither 
money  nor  lands  to  leave.     He  left  his  library  to  the 
church.     Of  his  own  relations  he  had  taken  competent 
care  before.     "  In  his  writings,  says  Possidonius,  the 
holy  man  appears  :  but  those  who  could  have  heard  and 
seen  him  speak  in  public,  and  particularly  in  private 
conversation,  would  have  seen  still  more."     Pity  it  is, 
that  a  man,  who  had  known  him  for  forty  years,  should 
have  left  us  so  imperfect  an  account.     But  the  vigour 
of  the  human  mind  was  then  much  declined,  and  super- 
stition made  men  childish,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the 
spirit  of  piety. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  Theology  of  Augustine. 

1  HE  serious  reader  will  be  naturally  led  to  inquire 
what  became  of  the  African  churches  after  Augus 
tine's  death,  from  a  consideration  of  their  mournful 
condition  in  external  things  at  that  time.  It  is  ever  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  real  prosperity  of  the  church  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  outward  circumstances.  The  Roman 
empire  was  dissolving  on  all  sides  ;  and  its  fairest  prov- 
inces in  Africa  fell  into  barbarous  hands  at  the  time 
of  Augustine's  death.  But  the  light  which,  through 
his  means,  had  been  kindled,  was  not  extinct ;  for,  as 
it  depended  not  on  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire, 
so  neither  was  it  extinguished  by  its  decline.  We  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Africa  again,  and  at 
present  shall  close  the  whole  narrative  of  Augustine 
with  a  brief  view  of  his  theology.  The  subject  is  im- 
portant, not  only  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  revival  of 
the  gospel  in  the  West  in  his  time,  but  also  as  exhib- 
iting the  views  of  the  best  and  wisest  christians  in  Eu- 
rope from  that  period  to  the  days  of  Luther.  For  a 
thousand  years  and  upwards  the  light  of  divine  grace, 
which  shone  here  and  there  in  individuals,  during  the 
dreary  night  of  superstition,  was  nourished  by  his  writ- 
ings, which,  next  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  were  the 
guides  of  men  who  feared  God ;  nor  have  we  in  all 
history  an  instance  of  so  extensive  utility  derived  to 
the  church  from  the  writings  of  men. 

From  the  review  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  the  at- 
tentive reader  will  see,  that  the  article  of  justification* 
must  be  involved  in  Augustine's  divinity  ;  and  doubt- 
less it  savingly  flourished  in  his  heart,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  his  followers  ;  yet  the  precise  and  ac- 
curate nature  of  the  doctrine    itself  seems  not  to  have 

*  I  have  introduced  here  a  few  sentences  out  of  the  Theological  Mis- 
cellany for  Sept.  1785,  taken  from  an  I  n,  which  I 
wrote  in  that  publication. 

Vol.   II.  56 
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been  understood  by  this  holy  man.  He  perpetually 
understands  St.  Paul's  term  to  justify,  of  inherent 
righteousness,  as  if  it  meant,  sanctification  ; 
still  he  knew  what  faith  in  the  Redeemer  meant ;  and 
those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  forgiveness  of 
sins,  he  understands,  he  feels,  he  loves;  but  St.  Paul's 
writings  concerning  justification  he  understands  not 
sufficiently,  because  the  precise  idea  of  that  doctrine 
entered  not  formally  into  his  divinity. 

I  have  given,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  outlines  of  Au- 
gustine's views  in  this  most  important  christian  doc- 
trine. It  had  been  pitiably  suffocated,  as  it  were,  in 
the  rubbish  of  the  growing  superstition,  and  had  been 
gradually  sinking  in  the  church  from  Justin's  days  to 
his  own.  And  I  more  admire,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
recover  its  constituent  parts  so  well  as  he  did,  than 
that  he  did  not  arrange  and  adjust  them  perfectly.  Mo- 
sheim  is  pleased  to  represent  him  as  a  contradictory 
writer.  I  suspect  that  this  writer's  prejudices  warped 
his  understanding.  In  truth,  if  our  author's  sentiments 
be  understood,  he  will  appear,  from  his  own  plan,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  consistent  writers  in  the  world;  and,  if  we 
make  allowance  for  his  mistake  in  the  point  just  mention- 
ed, which  yet  he  implicitly,  though  not  explicitly  under- 
stands, few  writers,  I  think,  in  any  age,  may  be  read  with 
more  profit. 

To  what  has  been  delivered  from  his  writings  on  the 
subject  of  justification,  little  need  here  be  added.  Two 
quotations  deserve  to  be  read  on  account  of  the  solid 
truth  which  they  contain.  "  He  was  made  sin,  as  we 
are  made  righteousness,  not  our  own,  but  of  God ; 
not  in  ourselves  but  in  him,  as  he  was  made  sin,  not 
his  own,  but  ours ;  nor  was  he  appointed  so  in  him- 
self, but  in  us."* 

See  this  blessed  doctrine  illustrated  experimental!} 
in  his  exposition  on  the  130th  Psalm,  2,  3,  4.  "  Be- 
hold, he  cries  under  the  load  of  his  iniquities.  He 
looked  round  himself,  he  surveyed  his  life,  he  saw  it  on 
all  sides  covered  with  flagitiousness ;  wherever  he  look. 

*  Enchirid  ad  Lauren,  c.  11 
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xl,  he  found  no  good  in  himself.  And  he  saw  on  all 
sides  so  great  and  so  many  sins,  that  trembling  as  it 
were,  he  eried  out,  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  ini- 
quities, who  shall  stand  ?  for  he  saw  almost  the  whole 
of  human  life  surrounded  with  sins,  like  burking  dogs ; 
all  consciences  to  be  upbraided  ;  not  a  holy  heart  to  be 
found  that  could  presume  on  its  own  righteousness ; 
which,  because  it  cannot  be  found,  therefore  let  every 
heart  rest  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  say, 
If  thou,  Lord,  &c.  But  what  is  my  hope?  there  is  a 
propitiation  with  thee."  So  constantly,  in  all  ages,  do 
real  good  men  feel  alike  on  this  subject :  the  humble 
shall  hear  and  be  glad. 

The  peculiar  work  for  which  Augustine  was  evidently 
raised  by  Providence  was,  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  divine 
grace  to  the  church.  Philosophy  had  corrupted  it  par- 
tially under  Justin,  far  more  completely  under  Origen. 
What  wonder?  -To  trust  in  ourselves,  was  the  avowed 
boast  of  all  the  philosophers.  An  idea  of  providen- 
tial kindness  in  external  things  floated  in  the  minds  of 
some;  but  virtue  and  every  internal  excellence  they 
expected  only  from  themselves.*  In  this  they  only 
copied  the  impressions  of  that  self-righteousness,  which 
is  natural  to  all.  The  distinguishing  glory  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  to  teach  humility,  and  to  give  God  his  due  hon- 
our; and  Augustine  was  singularly  prepared  for  this 
by  a  course  of  internal  experience.  He  had  felt  hu- 
man insufficiency  completely,  and  knew,  "  that  in 
himself  dwelt  no  good  thing."  Hence  he  was  admir- 
ably qualified  to  describe  the  total  depravity  and  apos- 
tasy of  human  nature,  and  he  described  what  he  knew 
to  be  true.  Thus,  in  the  West  the  doctrine  of  grace 
was  happily  revived.;  and  romantic  theories,  built  on 
mere  reasonings,  gave  way  to  scriptural  truths,  support- 

*  Hear  Tully  <le  nal.  Deor.  Virtutem  nemo  unquam  Deo  acceptam 
retulit,  nimirum  recte  ;  propter  virtutem  enim  jure  laudamur,  et  in  vn - 
tute  recte  gloriamur,  quod  non  conting-eret,  si  donum  a  Deo,  non  a  no- 
bis haberemus.  It  is  sufficient,  to  tell  tbc  English  reader,  that  in  tliis 
.sentence  the  same  self-sufficiency  of  the  human  heart,  which  mere  mor- 
d  preaching  encourages,  is  expressed  by  the  pagan  philosopher,  as  the 
undoubted  creed  of  all  mankind. 
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ed  by  experience.  And,  in  all  ages,  in  spite  of  pride 
and  prejudice,  the  doctrine  of  grace  has  this  advan- 
tage over  the  minds  of  men,  that  conscience,  wher- 
ever it  is  awakened  to  do  its  office,  always  speaks  in 
its  favour. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  pelagianism  gave  Augus- 
tine an  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  grace 
in  the  strongest  manner.  He  himself  was  by  no  means 
forward  and  urgent  in  the  work.  Those,  who  have  spoken 
of  him  as  heated  with  the  spirit  of  controversy,  knew 
not  Augustine.  He  was  rather  slow  and  cautious  in 
controversy,  and  so  are  all  men  of  argumentative 
minds  and  humble  dispositions.  He  was  by  no  means 
at  first  so  clear  in  his  ideas  of  salvation  being  altogeth- 
er of  grace,  as  he  afterwards  was :  particularly,  that 
faith  was  altogether  the  gift  of  God,  was  not  a  pro- 
position so  clear  to  his  mind,  till  deeper  experience  and 
more  attentive  search  of  the  Scriptures  confirmed  him 
in  the  truth.  When,  in  his  inquiries  after  divine  truth, 
he  was  led  to  see  and  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  total 
apostasy  of  man,  and  when  lie  reflected,  that  he  himself 
was  changed  by  effectual  grace,  not  only  without  the 
co-operation,  but  even  in  spite  of  the  resistance,  of  his 
nature,  he  was  gradually  brought  to  acquiesce  in  St. 
Paul's  views  of  predestination.  It  was  a  doctrine,  that 
with  him  followed  experimental  religion  as  a  shadow 
follows  the  substance,  it  was  not  embraced  for  its  own 
sake.  He  wrote  sparingly,  however,  upon  it  for  a  long 
time,  content  to  give  plain  scripture-testimonies,  and 
fearful  of  involving  the  bulk  of  readers  in  inextricable 
labyrinths  of  confusion. 

It  is  the  impious  boldness  of  heretics  avowedly  oppos- 
ing divine  truths,  because  they  are  above  their  reason, 
which  at  length  necessitates  modest  and  cautious  spirits  to 
speak  out  more  plainly  concerning  the  deep  truths 
of  God,  lest  they  should  leave  them  to  the  insults  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  farther  progress  of  the  controversy 
the  most  daring  attempts  were  made  to  erase  from  men's 
minds  all  ideas  of  grace ;  and  the  specious  attempts  of 
scmi-pelagianism  in  France  seemed  ready  to  overthrow 
the  arguments  of  Augustine  in  the  minds  of  many. 
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The  eastern  church  for  the  most  part,  more  philosoph 
ical  than  the  western,  was  infected  with  those  half 
views  of  grace ;  and,  unless  the  bishop  of  Hippo  mean! 
by  silence  to  give  countenance  to  opinions,  supported 
only  by  corrupt  nature,  reasoning  pride,  and  the  au- 
thority of  some  great  names  in  the  church,  it  behoved 
him,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  more 
explicitly.  He  did  so  at  length,  particularly  in  his  lat- 
ter writings;*  he  proves  the  truth  from  Scripture,  ap- 
pealing to  its  simple  grammatical  sense  :  and  as  the  An- 
tinomian  contempt  of  the  use  of  means  appeared  in  some 
warm,  but  injudicious  admirers  of  his  doctrine,  he  states 
this  matter,  also,  with  his  usual  strength  of  argument 
and  perspicuity,  and  shews  the  consistency  between  the 
exhortations  and  the  decrees  of  God. 

Another  subject,  of  which  the  reader,  versed  in  the- 
ological controversy,  would  wish  to  be  informed,  is, 
whether  Augustine  held  "  particular  redemption." 
Vrery  few  words  shall  suffice  for  this.  He  constanth 
connects  the  doctrine  of  grace  with  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  I  cannot  find  that  he  does  so  with  the 
redemption  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  one  place  the  text, 
"who*  would  have  all  to  be  saved,"  is  explained  by  him 
ambiguously  and  variously.  But  in  truth,  whether  Christ 
died  only  for  the  elect,  or  for  all  men,  was  never  the 
object  of  his  controversies,  and  certainly  in  his  practi- 
cal discourses  he  always  represents  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  as  universal ;  so  every  preacher  should  do,  if  he 
means  to  profit  his  hearers.  On  occasion  of  the  con- 
troversies Augustine  was  objected  to,  as  denying  that 
Christ  died  for  all.  But  Prosper,  his  admirer  and 
follower,  and  as  strict  a  predestinarian  as  any  writer 
in  any  age,  maintains  that  Augustine  held,  "that  Christ 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  Doubtless  the  nat- 
ural and  obvious  sense  of  Scripture  is  the  same,f 
and  the  notion  of  particular  redemption  was  unknown 

*  In  the  foregoing  deduction  I  have  attended  to  the  progress  of  things, 
as  they  appear  from    the  publication  of  Augustine's  works  at  different 
times.     To  cite  particular  passages  would  be  tedious  ;  to  those  who  read 
him  for  themselves  needless,  to  iliose  who  do  not  uninteresting'. 
-j-  See  particularly  1  Tim.  ii 
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to  the  ancients,  and  I  wish  it  had  remained  equally  un- 
known to  the  moderns.  But  let  us  mention  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  his  theology. 

Humility  is  his  theme.  A  man  may  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  in  the  clearest  manner,  yet  himself  be 
proud.  He  may  not  have  a  distinct  view  of  some  of 
them,  particularly  that  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, yet  he  may  be  humble ;  though  without  some 
real  knowledge  of  grace  it  is  impossible  he  should  be 
so.  But  the  true  advantage  of  just  and  accurate  chris- 
tian sentiments,  is,  that  they  teach  humility.  Am  I 
obliged  to  support  the  doctrines  of  grace  by  such  ar- 
guments as  mere  human  reason,  unassisted  by  revela- 
tion, could  invent  ?  No  :  I  confess  reason  in  this  sense 
is  beneath  them ;  and,  if  I  be  truly  humble,  I  shall  be 
content  to  bear  the  scorn  of  philosophers  for  the  con- 
fession. Augustine  taught  men  what  it  is  to  be  hum- 
ble before  God.  This  he  does  every  where  with  god- 
ly simplicity,  with  inexpressible  seriousness.  And  in 
doing  this  no  writer,  uninspired,  ever  exceeded,  I  am 
apt  to  think  ever  equalled  him  in  any  age.  They 
wrong  this  father  much  who  view  him  as  a  mere  con- 
troversialist. Practical  godliness  was  his  theme,  and  he 
constantly  connects  all  his  views  of  grace  with  humility.* 

And  few  writers  have  been  equal  to  him  in  describ- 
ing the  internal  conflict  of  flesh  and  spirit,  mysterious 
but  certain,  ignorantly  confounded  by  philosophers  with 
the  conflict  between  reason  and  passion,  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  profane,  as  enthusiastic.  He  describes 
this  iri  a  manner  unknown  to  any  but  those  who  have 

*  This  virtue  ever  appears  conspicuous  in  Augustine,  and  perpetually 
checks  the  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  of  investigation,  which,  as  a  man 
of  genius  and  letters,  formed  a  striking  part  of  his  character.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  difficulties  attending  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  abhors  ev- 
ery idea  of  attempting  to  solve  them  in  an  unscriptural  manner.  He 
fhooses  rather  to  be  content  with  his  ignorance.  "Though  I  now  de- 
sire, and  beg  earnestly  of  God  that  he  will  help  me  out  of  my  ignorance  by 
-your  means  ;  (he  is  writing  to  Jerom,§)  nevertheless,  if  I  cannot  obtain 
it,  I  will  pray  for  patience  :  since  we  believe  in  him,  with  a  promise 
never  to  murmur,  though  he  doth  not  lead  us  into  perfect  knowledge  ot 
some  particular  things.  I  am  ignorant  of  many  things,  more  than  I  can 
enumerate." 

§  Letters  to  Jerom,  Aug.  Ep.  165. 
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deeply  felt  it ;  and  the  Pelagian  pretensions  to  peri < 
tion   oblige    him  to  say  more   than    otherwise  would 
be   needful,  to   prove  that  the  most  humble,  and  the 
most  holy,  have,  through  life,  to  eombat  with  in-dwell 
ing  sin. 

Two  more  practical  subjects  he  delights  to  handle, 
charity*  and  heavcnly-mindedness.  In  both  he  excels 
wonderfully,  and  I  shall  only  wish  young  students  in 
divinity  to  convince  themselves  of  this  by  reading 
him.  A  reference  of  all  things  to  a  future  life,  and  the 
depth  of  humble  love,  appear  in  all  his  writings ;  as  in 
truth,  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  they  influ- 
enced all  his  practice.  For  he  never  seems  to  have 
lost  his  first  love.  Hence  there  is  manifest  in  his  works 
a  singular  innocence  of  spirit.  No  pride,  no  self-con- 
ceit, no  bitterness  ever  discover  themselves  in  any  ex- 
pression. Calm,  equable,  modest,  cautious  of  offend- 
ing, never  pathetic,  except  when  roused  by  zealous 
love  of  God  and  his  neighbour ;  these  are  the  lights 
in  which  he  constantly  exhibits  himself.  The  times 
were  highly  unfavourable,  the  defects  of  superstition 
often  cloud  his  writings  ;  yet,  at  intervals,  he  vigorous- 
ly struggles  against  it,  and  in  one  passage  particularly 
laments  the  growing  servilities,  the  straining  at  a  gnat, 
and  the  swallowing  of  a  camel,  owning  that  he  con- 
formed, through  love  of  peace  and  charity,  to  some 
things. 

*  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  controversial  writer  of  so  charitable 
a  spirit  as  Augustine,  in  matters  (if  dispute.  The  proofs  of  this  arc  end- 
Take  a  single  instance,  and  see  how  he  treats  an  opponent.  "  If, 
m  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  an  injurious  word  may  have  escaped  him,  I  am 
willing  to  think  it  arose  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  his  opinions, 
rather  than  from  the  design  of  offending  me.  For  when  I  am  a  stranger 
to  the  temper  of  a  man,  I  think  it  much  better  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
him,  than  to  blame  him  too  hastily.  Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  intention,  de- 
signing to  undeceive  me.  In  that  case  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  good 
will,  though  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  disapproving  his  sentiments."^ 

His  own  practice,  which  he  mentions,  deserves  to  be  attended  to  by  all 
controversialists  :  "  When  I  answer  any  person  in  speaking  or  writing, 
though  provoked  by  contumelious  language,  so  far  as  the  Lord  affords  to 
me,  I  bridle  myself,  and  restrain  the  spurs  of  vain  indignation  ;  I  con- 
sult for  the  hearer  or  reader,  and  thus  endeavour  not  to  be  superior  to  an- 
other in  railing,  but  to  be  more  salutary  by  convincing  him  of  hiserroT  *" 
B.  3.  against  Petilian. 

<5  Ep.  166. 
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His  own  words  will  deserve  to  be  quoted,  as  they  ev- 
idence the  power  of  good  sense  and  divine  grace  unit- 
ed in  withstanding  the  prevailing  torrent.  "  I*  cannot 
approve  the  new  practices  introduced  almost  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  sacraments ;  neither  dare  I  censure 
them  too  freely,  lest  I  should  give  offence  to  any  one  ; 
but  it  grieves  me,  that  so  many  salutary  precepts  of 
Scripture  should  be  held  cheap,  while  our  religion 
abounds  with  commandments  of  men.  Therefore,  as 
to  all  those  customs  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Scripture,  ordained  by  councils,  or  sanctioned  by  the 
tradition  of  the  church,  and  which  do  not  carry  in  their 
appearance  an  evident  reason  for  their  existence,  I  am 
free  to  say,  they  ought  to  be  laid  aside.  Admit,  it  can- 
not be  proved,  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  faith  ;  yet 
they  burden  religion  with  servile  usages,  which  God, 
in  his  mercy,  intended  to  make  free  :  in  this  respect  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  is  more  tolerable  ;  they  are  sub- 
ject indeed,  but  to  divine  ordinances,  not  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  men.  However,  the  church,  surrounded  as 
she  is  with  chaff*  and  tares,  endures  many  things,  yet 
she  cannot  tolerate  what  is  contrary  to  christian  faith 
and  practice."  He  particularly  condemns  the  custom 
of  divining  by  the  Gospel,  and  of  managing  temporal 
concerns  according  to  words  which  strike  the  eye  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  book. 

His  conduct  toward  the  Donatists  bids  the  fairest  for 
reprehension :  but  he  acted  sincerely  ;  you  differ  with 
him  in  judgment,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  blame  his 
temper  and  spirit,  if  you  read  him  fairly.  He  care- 
fully checks  his  people  for  calumniating  the  Dona- 
tists, and  is  constantly  employed  in  moderating  and 
healing. 

Finally,  in  ethics  he  is  superior  to  most.     On  the 
subject  of  veracity  and  faithfulness  to  oaths,  and  in  gen 
eral  in  the  practice  of  justice,  in  the  love  of  mercy,  and  in 
walking  humbly  with  his  God,  as  he  wrote  most  ad- 
mirably, so  he  practised  most  sincerely. 

*  Ep.  to  Januarius,  119. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Jerom. 

1  HIS  renowned  monk  was  born  at  Stridon,  a  town 
in  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  under  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  in  the  year  331.  The  plaee  was  ob- 
scure, and  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  desolations 
of  the  Goths.  Nor  is  it  a  very  clear  case  whether  it 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  part  of  Italy  or  not.*  That 
Jerom  was  of  a  liberal  and  opulent  family,  appears  from 
the  pains  taken  with  his  education,  which  was  finished 
at  Rome,  that  he  might  there  acquire  the  graces  of  La 
tinity.  He  was  in  truth  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman 
fathers,  and  was  eminent  both  for  genius  and  industry. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Christianity  from  infancy,  and 
hence,  like  other  good  men,  who  have  had  the  same  ad- 
vantages, he  appears  never  to  have  known  the  extreme 
conflicts  with  in-dwelling  sin,  which,  to  later  converts, 
have  given  so  much  pain,  and  often  have  rendered 
them  more  eminently  acquainted  with  vital  religion. 

After  his  baptism  at  Rome,  he  travelled  into  France, 
in  company  with  Bonosus,  a  fellow- student.  He  ex- 
amined libraries,  and  collected  information  from  all 
quarters  ;  and,  returning  into  Italy,  he  determined  to 
follow  the  profession  of  a  monk  :  a  term,  which  did  not 
at  that  time  convey  the  modern  idea  of  the  word.  In 
Jerom's  time  it  meant  chiefly  the  life  of  a  private  recluse 
christian,  who  yet  was  fettered  by  no  certain  rules  nor 
vows,  but  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Such 
a  life  suited  the  disposition  of  a  studious  person  like 
Jerom.  He  was,  however,  made  a  presbyter  of  the 
church,  but  never  would  proceed  any  further  in  ecclesi- 
astical dignity.  He  spent  four  years  in  the  deserts  of 
Syria,  reading  and  studying  with  immense  industry. 
A  Commentary  on  the  prophet  Obadiah,  which  he  pub- 
lished, bore   strong  marks  of  juvenile  indiscretion,  as 

*  Erasm.  Life  of  Jerom,  prefixed  to  IS*    vorks 
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he  afterwards  frankly  owned.  And  here,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Jew,  who  visited  him,  Nicodemus-like,  in  the 
evenings,  lest  he  should  give  umbrage  to  his  brethren,, 
he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
with  indefatigable  labour  lie  studied  also  the  Chaldee 
and  the  Syriac. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  became  intimate  with 
Paula,  the  illustrious  descendant  of  the  Pauls,  so  fa- 
mous in  Roman  story,  with  Marcella,  and  other  opu- 
lent ladies.  The  monastic  life,  which  had  long  flour- 
ished in  the  East,  was  only  beginning  to  be  fashionable 
in  the  West.  The  renowned  Athanasius,  and  his 
Egyptian  friends,  rendered  respectable,  during  their 
exile  at  Rome,  by  their  sufferings  for  the  faith,  contrib- 
uted to  throw  a  dignity  on  such  a  course  of  life ;  and 
the  zeal  of  Jerom  nursed  the  same  spirit  among  seri- 
ous persons.  The  ladies  I  have  mentioned  were  hence 
induced  to  impart  a  celebrity  to  the  monastic  taste  by 
their  own  example. 

Paula,  her  daughter  Eustochkim,  her  son-in-law  Pam- 
machius,  Marcella,  and  others,  admired  and  revered 
Jerom ;  and  he,  whose  temper  was  choleric  and  im- 
perious to  a  great  degree,  seems  to  have  Lived  in  much 
harmony  with  females,  probably  because  he  more  ea- 
sily gained  submission  from  them  than  from  persons  of 
his  own  sex. 

Spleen  and  calumny  hastened  the  departure  of  Je- 
rom from  Rome.  This  great  man  had  not  learned  to 
command  his  passions,  and  to  disregard  the  breath  of 
fame.  Unjust  aspersions  on  his  character  affected  him 
with  a  very  blameable  acrimony.  He  retired  again  to 
the  East ;  there  several  of  his  admirers  followed  him. 
He  chose  Bethlehem  as  the  seat  of  his  old  age,  where 
Paula  erected  four  monasteries,  three  for  the  women, 
over  which  she  presided,  and  one  for  the  men,  in  which 
Jerom  lived  the  rest  of  his  life,  enjoying  at  times 
the  society  of  his  learned  friends.  He  instructed  the 
women  also  in  theology,  and  Paula  died  after  having 
lived  twenty  years  in  the  monastery. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  in  vindicating  the  chas- 
tity of  Jerom,   because   his  whole  life  was  a  sufficient 
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answer  to  calumny  in  that  respect.  He  was  certainly 
serious  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  died  in 
the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  422. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  so  great 
sincerity,  and  of  a  mind  so  vigorous,  should  have  been 
of  so  little  service  to  mankind.  The  truth  is,  his  knowl- 
edge of  theology  was  contracted  and  low.  He  con- 
fessed, that  while  he  macerated  his  body  in  the  deserts, 
he  was  thinking  of  the  pleasures  anddelights  of  Rome. 
He  understood  not  the  true  gospel- mystery  of  mor- 
tifying sin,  and,  by  his  voluntary  humility  and  neg- 
lect of  the  body,  added  to  the  fame  and  splendor  of 
his  voluminous  but  ill-digested  learning,  he  contribut- 
ed more  than  any  other  person  of  antiquity  to  the 
growth  of  superstition.  His  quarrel  with  Rufiinus  is 
a  reproach  to  both  their  memories.  Yet,  of  the  two, 
Jerom  seems  to  have  been  more  evangelical  in  his 
views  ;  because  Origen  was  erroneous  in  his  doctrines  : 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  account  of  so  uninteresting  a  con- 
troversy to  say,  that  Ruffinus  defended,  Jerom  accus- 
ed Origen. 

For  the  view  of  his  controversy  with  Augustine,  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  accounts  of  that  father  of 
the  church. 

Jerom  was,  however,  humble  before  God,  and  truly 
pious:  and  of  him  it  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of 
christian  godliness,  how  much  worse  a  man  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  not  known  Christ  Jesus,  and  how 
much  better,  if  he  had  known  him  with  more  clearness 
and  perspicuity. 

The  works  of  a  writer  so  superstitious,  though 
sound  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  will  not  deserve 
a  very  particular  review.  Here  and  there  a  vigorous 
and  evangelical  sentiment  breaks  out  amidst  the  clouds. 
His  epistles  discover  him  to  have  been  sincere  and 
heavenly-minded,  though  his  temper  was  choleric.  In 
a  letter  to  Nepotian*  there  are  various  rules  worthy 
the  attention  of  pastors,  concerning  the  contempt  of 
riches,  the  avoiding  of  secular  familiarities,  and  the  reg- 

*  Paris  Edit.  vol.  i.  6  G. 
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illation  of  external  conduct.  One  observation  will  de- 
serve to  be  distinctly  remembered,  "  A  clergyman 
easily  subjects  himself  to  contempt,  who  never  represses 
invitations  to  dinner,  however  frequent." 

He  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  the  death  of  this  same 
Nepotian  some  time  after,*  eloquent,  pious,  pathetic. 
In  this  he  confesses  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
celebrates  the  victory  of  Christ  over  death.  He  makes 
an  excellent  use  of  the  public  miseries  of  the  times, 
by  recommending  more  strongly  a  practical  attention 
to  piety.  Hence,  also,  he  makes  the  best  apology  which 
could  be  invented  for  his  favourite  solitude. 

In  his  letterf  to  Rusticus  the  monk,  the  learned  rea- 
der who  would  see  a  practical  comment  on  St.  Paul's 
cautions  against  voluntary  humility  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  may  behold  it  in  Jerom.  He  abounds 
in  self-devised  ways  of  obtaining  holiness,  while  the 
true  way  of  humble  faith  in  Jesus  is  not  despised  irf- 
deed,  but  little  attended  to. 

A  short  letter  to  Florentius  shews  genuine  humility 
and  acquiescence  in  Christ,  as  his  sole  hope  after  all 
his  austerities.  He  calls  himself  a  polluted  sinner  al- 
together ;  "  yet,  because  the  Lord  sets  free  the  captives, 
and  looks  to  the  humble  and  the  contrite,  perhaps  he 
may  say  to  me  also,  lying  in  the  grave  of  wickedness, 
Jerom,  come  forth."  It  was  this  humble  faith  in  Christ, 
which  checked  the  impetuosity  and  arrogance  of  his 
natural  temper,  repressed  his  vain  glory,  and  in  some 
degree  changed  a  lion  into  a  lamb.  For  Jerom,  though 
exactly  formed  by  constitution  and  habit,  to  sustain 
the  character  of  a  pharisee,  was  too  deeply  conscious  of 
internal  pollution  to  be  one  in  reality. 

Toxotius,  the  son  of  Paula,  had  married  Lasta,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  whom  the  grandmother  des- 
tined to  virginity.  Jerom  writes  to  the  mother,;):  ad- 
vising, that  the  child  be  sent  to  Bethlehem  when  grown 
up,  and  promising  himself  to  superintend  her  education. 
At  present  he  gives  rules  for  her  education,  while  an  in- 
fant, which  are  useful,  but  mixed  with  superstition. 

*  Id.  8  D.       f  15  G  t  19  G 
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Laeta's  father,  it  seems,  was  a  pagan.     Jerom,  howev<.  i 
despairs  not  of  his  conversion  :  "  all  things,  Ik-  says,  art 
possible  withGod.     Conversion  is  never  too  Bite.     The 
thief  from  the  cross  passed  into  Paradise-.      Despair  not 
of  your  father's  salvation.     A  relation  of  yours,  (i. 
chus,  whose  very  name  is  expressive  of  patrician  nobil 
ity,  a  few  years  ago  broke  in  pieces  and  burnt  the  inta 
of  idolatry,  and  received  the  faith  of  Christ."     Behold 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  charity  adorning  one  of  the 
most   rugged  tempers  in  the  world,    and  admire  the 
effect  of  victorious  grace  in  Jerom. 

I  am  disgusted  with  the  repeated  lessons  of  supersti- 
tion, with  which  his  epistles  present  us.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, better  things.  In  a  letter  to  his  Paula,  he  rebuked 
her  immoderate  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  daughter 
Blesilla,  in  strains  at  once  evangelical  and  tender.*  In 
a  letter  to  Pammachius,t  who  became  a  monk  after  the 
decease  of  his  wife  Paulina,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  he 
speaks  with  holy  rapture  on  the  love  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  book  of  Canticles  :  "  Whether 
you  read,  or  write,  or  watch,  or  sleep,  let  love  alw.n 
sound  a  trumpet  in  your  ears,  let  this  trumpet  excite 
your  soul ;  overpowered  "with  this  love,  seek  in  voui 
bed  him  whom  your  soul  loveth."  Plow  much  is  it  to 
be  regretted,  that  Jerom  and  his  friends  should  have  so 
hidden  their  talent,  that  persons  who  loved  Christ 
sincerely,  had  not  learned,  like  the  apostles  and  first 
christians,  to  profess  him  in  the  most  public  walks  of 
society,  and  by  preaching  and  conversation,  to  have  in- 
structed mankind  in  general  !  But  such  conduct  would 
have  required  a  self-denial  and  a  charity,  larger  and  of  a 
more  sublime  nature  than  their's;  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  yet  remain  separate  from  it,  shews  a  divine  strength 
indeed. 

Jerom  confesses,  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  his 
preceptor  in  theological  expositions. j;  The  Eastern 
mode,  thus  caught  by  Jerom,  and  pursued  by  a  mind 
eager,  and  adorned  with  learning  and  eloquence,  be- 
came highly  respected  in  the  West.     Jerom,  as  a  theo- 

*  57  G  f  5"  106  D 
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logian,  seems  greatly  inferior  to  his  contemporary  Au- 
gustine, though  in  style  and  diction  superior. 

In  the  foregoing  century  Jpyinian,  an  Italian  monk, 
taught,  first  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Milan,  some 
points  of  doctrine,  directly  opposite  to  the  growing  su- 
perstitions. It  is  not  easy  to  state,  with  confidence, 
either  the  character  or  the  sentiments  of  the  man.  His 
works  are  lost.  The  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the 
church  opposed  him  vehemently.  Ambrose,  Jerom, 
and  Augustine,  joined  their  testimonies  against  him. 
The  last,  indeed,  wrote  very  little,  and  that  little  from 
popular  rumour,  rather  than  from  any  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  For  the  weight  of  popular  prejudice 
overwhelmed  Jovinian  speedily,  so  that  his  doctrines 
could  never  enter  Africa,  nor  give  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
an  opportunity,  of  knowing  him.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  I  should  have  expected,  from  his  candour  and 
judgment,  that  fair  and  distinct  delineation  of  Jovinian, 
which  we  seek  in  vain  from  the  choleric  and  prejudiced 
Jerom.  We  have  of  the  latter  two  books  against  Jo- 
vinian,* intemperate,  fierce,  and  ill-supported  by  Scrip- 
ture or  argument.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  can, 
to  discover  what  were  his  real  opinions  ;f  but,  in  wad- 
ing through  the  torrent  of  Jerom's  abuse,  I  find  no 
very  certain  vestiges ;  such  is  the  violence  and  intem- 
perance of  his  spirit  and  language.  One  single  quota- 
tion is  all  that  I  can  discover,  which  can  be  called  Jo- 
vinian's  own,  the  language  of  which  is  barbarous  in  the 
extreme,  and  justifies  Jerom's  censure  upon  him  in  one 
respect,  as  a  man  void  of  all  classical  culture  and  ele- 
gance. The  sense  of  itj  seems  to  be  this  ;  "  Having  sat- 
isfied those,  who  were  invited  to  hear  me,  not  for  the 
sake  of  my  glory,  but  that  I  may  deliver  myself  from 
unjust  accusations,  I  sow  my  field,  and  visit  the  new 
plantations,  the  tender  shrubs,  delivered  from  the  whirl- 
pools of  vices,  fortified  by  troops.     For  we  know  the 

*  Tom.  xi.  7  D. 
f  Whatever  they  were,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council,  held  by  Am- 
brose at  Milan,  as  an  heretic,  and  was,  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  banish 
td  to  the  island  Boa. 
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church,  through  hope,  faith,  and  charity,  inaccessible, 
invincible.  In  her  there  are  none  immature,  every  one 
is  teachable  ;  none  can  subdue  her  by  violence,  or  elude 
her  by  art." 

I  admire  the  positiveness  of  Mosheim  in  deciding  s<  - 
peremptorily  for  the  character  of  a  man,*  of  whose 
writings  nothing  has  come  down  to  us,  but  a  single  sen- 
tence so  barbarous  and  doubtful.  Certainly  he  opposed 
the  prejudices  in  favour  of  celibacy  and  fasting.  A 
monk  himself,  he  disclaimed  any  superior  dignity  or 
estimation,  on  account  of  his  abstinence  from  matri- 
mony ;  nor  did  he  think,  that  fasting  added  any  intrin- 
sic excellence"  to  a  character.  Thus  far  is  certain  :  and 
that  he  saw  so  much  truth  In  such  an  age,  proves  him 
doubtless  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  manly 
understanding.  But,  before  I  dare  call  him  "  a  wor- 
thy opposer  of  the  reigning  superstitions,"  I  ought  to 
know  his  motives.  He  might  be  influenced  by  the 
pure  love  of  God,  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  unfeigned 
humility.  He  might  be  moved  by  a  spirit  merely  pru- 
dential, worldly,  and  even  profane.  For  true  christians 
and  deists  will  unite  in  opposing  superstition,  from 
motives  very  opposite. 

We  are,  indeed,  always  strongly  inclined  to  think 
well  of  those  persons  in  past  ages,  who  happened  to 
favour  our  peculiar  sentiments  or  prejudices  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  judge  harshly  of  those  who 
thought  in  a  different  manner.  Does  this  propensity 
account  for  Mosheim's  hasty  approbation  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jovinian  ?  Whether  it  does  or  not  in  this  in- 
stance, I  cannot  but  observe,  that  this  sort  of  mental  im- 
becility forms  one  of  the  most  capital  defects  of  that 
ecclesiastical  historian ;  as  to  myself,  I  can  only  say,  I 
endeavour  to  guard  against  it. 

Let  us  hear,  however,  what  are  the  four  propositions 
of  Jovinian.  I  wish  I  could  give  them  in  his  own  words, 
instead  of  those  of  his  adversary.  The  first  is,  that 
virgins,  widows,  and  married  women,  who  have  once 
been  washed  in  Christ,  if  in  other  works  they  differ  not. 

*  Moshcira,  Cent,  iv.  c.  iii.  22 
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are  of  the  same  excellence.  Secondly,  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  those  who  have  been  regenerated,  cannot 
be  subverted  by  the  devil.  The  third  shews,  that  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  sight  of  God,  between  those 
who  abstain  from  meats,  and  those  who  receive  them 
with  thanksgiving.  The  fourth,  that  all  who  keep  their 
baptism,  shall  be  equally  rewarded  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

From  information  so  scanty  two  very  opposite  opin- 
ions may  be  deduced  :  first,  that  Jovinian,  blessed  with 
divine  illumination,  and  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  enter- 
ed fully  into  the  spirit  of  apostolical  Christianity,  con- 
demned the  self-righteous  taste  of  the  times  in  ascrib- 
ing merit  to  extrinsic  excellence,  to  fasting,  and  celi- 
bacy, recommended  them  only  as  external  helps  of  god- 
liness in  certain  cases,  placed  all  the  hope  of  salvation 
on  the  grace  of  Jesus  in  unfeigned  faith  and  humility, 
asserted  the  perpetuity  of  this  grace  in  the  elect ;  and, 
wThile  he  reprobated  the  fictitious  virtues  of  proud  men, 
was  zealous  for  the  glory  of  God  and  his  Christ. 
Whether  this  was  Jovinian's  view  or  not,  it  undoubted- 
ly was  that  of  the  apostles.  If  it  was  his,  he  was  no 
heretic,  as  he  has  been  represented,  but  a  faithful  con- 
fessor of  Christ.  That  which  strongly  inclines  me  to 
hope  on  the  whole,  that  this  was  his  real  character,  and 
that  even  good  men  of  his  age  were  deceived  concern- 
ing him,  is  the  soundness  with  which  he  interprets 
Scripture  in  the  few  instances  to  be  collected  from  Jerom's 
confused  account.  He  observes,  that  those,  who  fell, 
were  only  baptized  with  water, not  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  appears  from  the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  shewing 
fro'm  St.  John,  that  he  who  is  born  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin.  He  mentions  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana  in  support  of  his  vindication  of  mat- 
rimony, to  which  Jerom  returns  an  answer  too  ridicu- 
lous to  deserve  mentioning.  There  are  other  things 
in  Jerom's  opposition,  weak  beyond  measure,  and  which 
shew  that  sound  argumentation  was  not  the  talent  of  this 
celebrated  father. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jovinian  opposed  the  fashiona- 
ble austerities  from  the   love  of  the  world,  if  he  held 
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that  all  sins  were  really  equal,  and  that  the  devil  had  no 
power  at  all  to  draw  the  regenerate  into  sin,  he  might 
be  a  Stoic,  an  Epicurean,  an  Antinomian,  a  character 
very  remote  from  that  of  a  christian.  A  little  clear 
information  of  Jovinian's  own  life,  and  even  a  larger 
specimen  of  his  writings,  might  have  solved  this  doubt. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  Vigilantius,  a 
presbyter,  a  man  remarkable  for  eloquence,"  who "was 
born  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  performed  his  ecclesias- 
tical functions  in  Spain,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Jovin- 
ian,  exhorted  and  wrote  with  much  energy  against  the 
custom  of  performing  vigils  in  temples  consecrated  to 
martyrs,  and  against  the  whole  apparatus  of  pilgrimages, 
relics,  addresses  to  saints,  voluntary  poverty,  and  the 
like.  I  have  here  to  regret,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
the  want  of  materials  for  estimating  the  character  of  this 
man,  whom  Mosheim  scruples  not  to  call  the  good 
Vigilantius.*  He  quotes  indeed  Bayle's  Dictionary ; 
whence  I  gather,  that  the  presbyter  before  us  was  agreea- 
ble to  that  self- conceited  skeptic;  but  the  ambiguity  re- 
mains unremoved.  He  might  oppose  superstition  from 
the  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  or  from  profaneness  and 
sensuality'  As  no  specific  blot,  however,  is  affixed  to 
the  moral  characters  of  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  amidst 
an  intemperate  effusion  of  satire,  the  probability  is,  on 
the  whole,  that  they  were  pious  men,  and  deserved 
to  be  ranked  in  a  very  different  class  from  that  of 
heretics. 

Jerom  wrote  apologies  for  his  books  against  Jovin- 
ian,! which  gave  additional  strength  to  the  charges  of 
asperity  justly  brought  against  him  by  many.  His 
commendation  of  rhetoric  is  excessive,  and  his  vain- 
glory odious,  though  it  seems  unknown  to  himself. 
The  best  instruction  to  be  collected  from  them  is,  to 
to  see  how  the  defect  of  christian  principle  fails  not  to 
appear  in  the  defect  of  humility,  meekness,  and  love. 
Augustine  and  Jerom,  in  principles  and  practice,  form 
in  this  respect  a  strong  contrast.  The  pieces  against 
Vigilantius  deserve  the  same  censure.     He  absurdly 

*  Mosheim,   Cent.  v.  c.  Hi.    14  7  37  P.  '■     '  •    :'  G. 
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gives  to  saints  a  sort  of  omnipresence  and  intercessory 
power. 

I  have  said  already,  that  the  contest  between  Jerom 
and  Ruffinus  is  uninteresting.  It  is  a  deplorable  evi- 
dence of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature, 
even  in  men  constantly  engaged  in  religious  studies ! 
A  sincere  and  practical  attention  to  the  real  peculiari- 
ties of  the  gospel,  can  alone  secure  the  genuine  holiness 
of  professors,  and  mortify  the  whole  body  of  sin.  When 
Jerom  is  calm  and  unruffled,  and  looks  to  Jesus  Christ 
in  faith  and  love,  he  seems  quite  another  man  from  what 
he  is,  when  engaged  in  controversy,  f  For  a  single  page 
of  Jovinian  or  Vigilantius  I  would  gladly  give  up  the 
whole  invectives  of  Jerom  and  Ruffinus.  J 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Jerom  confesses  the  vast  ob- 
scurity of  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Romans.*  To  one 
who  studied  so  much,  and  whose  mind  was  so  clouded 
with  self-righteous  superstitions,  it  must  appear  in  that 
light.  He  evidently  speaks  as  one  irresolute,  embar- 
rassed, and  confused.  His  immensity  of  verbal  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  much  excelled  Augustine,  was  not 
combined  with  that  luminous  perspicuity,  and  compre- 
hensive judgment  of  doctrine,  which  enabled  the  latter 
to  see  his  way  through  various  mazes,  and  to  find  or- 
der and  beauty,  where  the  former  beheld  inextricable 
confusion.  Such  is  the  difference  between  divine  and 
human  teaching  ! 

Hence  Jerom,  in  his  very  voluminous  expositions,! 
speaks  at  random ;  is  allegorical  beyond  all  bounds, 
and  almost  always  without  accuracy  and  precision ; 
lowers  the  doctrine  of  illumination  in  1  Cor.  iL  to  things 
merely  moral  and  practical ;  hints  at  something  like  a 
first  and  second  justification  before  God ;  asserts  pre- 
destination, and,  as  it  were,  retracts  it ;  owns  a  good 
will  as  from  God  in  one  place,  in  another  supposes  a 
power  to  choose  to  be  the  whole  of  divine  grace ;  never 
opposes  fundamental  truths  deliberately,  but  though 
he  owns  them  every  where,  always  does  so  defectively, 
and  often  inconsistently.     It  must  be   confessed,  the 

*  5S  D.  Tom.  ult.  of  vol.  i.  f  Vol.   ii,  throughout 
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reputation  of  this  father's  knowledge  and  abilities  has 
been  mueh  over- rated.     There  is  a  splendor  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  ill-digested  learning,  eoloured  by  a  lively  im- 
agination,   which  is    often   mistaken  for  sublimity   of 
genius.     This  was  Jerom's  case,  but  this  was  not  the 
greatest  part  of  the  evil.     His  learned  ignorance  availed, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  to  give  a  celebrity  to  super- 
stition in  the  christian  world,  and  to  darken  the  light  of 
the  gospel.     Yet,  when  he  was  unruffled  by  contradic- 
tion, and  engaged  in  meditations  unconnected  with  ^su- 
perstition, he  could  speak  with  christian  affection  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  God,  and  the  following  sentence 
will  shew  that  he  had  studied  his  characters  and  offices 
with  attention.     "  Let  not  the  reader  wonder,  if  he  find 
the  same  person  both  prince  and  priest,  and  bullock, 
and  ram,  and  lamb ;  since,  in  the  Scripture,  on  various 
accounts,  we  read  him  called  Lord  and   God,  and  man 
and  prophet,  and  rod  and  prince,  and  judge  and  king, 
righteousness,  apostle,  and  bishop,  arm,  servant,  begot- 
ten, first-begotten,  door,  way,  shepherd,  son,  child,  an- 
gel, arrow,  wisdom,  and  many  other  things,  the  enumer- 
ation of  which  would  fill  a  book."* 

With  such  liberal  amplitude  did  the  church  of  God 
anciently  conceive  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  a  marvel- 
lous effect  of  divine  Providence,  that  while  all  other 
truths  were  more  or  less  clouded,  that  which  relates  to 
the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  on  whom  rests  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  should  remain  unsullied.  From  St.  John's 
days  to  Jerom  we  have  seen  the  whole  church  unani- 
mous in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Godhead  and 
manhood  of  the  divine  Saviour :  whoever  opposed 
either  could  never  obtain  the  free  sanction  of  the  church. 
Imperial  violence  was  ever  found  necessary  to  extort 
the  admission  of  such  persons  into  the  church  as  pas- 
tors. This  essential  article  of  Christianity  seems  even 
to  have  been  studied  with  the  minutest  accuracy  ;  and 
few,  perhaps,  even  of  the  best  modern  divines,  have  at- 
tained the  precision  of  the  ancients :  heresiarchs  have 
not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and 

*  Comm.  on  Ezek. 
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the  narrow  and  imperfect  conceptions,  which  some  au- 
thors have  formed  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  have 
emboldened  them  to  suppose,  that  the  assertion  of  the 
manhood  enervates  the  proof  of  the  Godhead.  Inferior- 
ity to  the  Father,  confessed  in  any  light,  seems  to  star- 
tle many  minds  unaccustomed  to  the  generous  and  ex- 
tensive habits  of  thinking,  in  which  the  fathers  exceljed 
on  this  subject ;  while  yet  the  answer  is  so  easy  to  all 
supposed  difficulties  of  this  nature  ;  "  equal  to  the  Fa- 
ther as  touching  his  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the  Father 
as  touching  his  manhood." 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  West. 

IT  is  time  to  take  up  the  connected  thread  of  history 
again.  But  the  reader  must  not  expect  a  successive 
detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  princes.  After 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  empire  was  torn  by  vari- 
ous  convulsions,  tending,  in  the  West  particularly,  to 
its  destruction.  It  is  my  duty  to  watch  only  the  real 
church  amidst  these  scenes  ;  for  she  lived,  while  the 
secular  glory  of  Rome  was  destroyed.  Honorius,  the 
son  of  Theodosius,  reigned  there,  while  his  brother 
Arcadius  governed  at  Constantinople. 

Honorius,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his  ministers, 
(for  he  himself  was,  like  Arcadius,  a  very  feeble  prince,) 
protected  the  external  state  of  the  church,  and  followed 
the  steps  of  Theodosius  in  extirpating  the  remains  of 
idolatry,  and  in  supporting  orthodoxy,  against  the 
Donatists,  and  all  heretics.  The  superior  advantages 
of  a  christian,  above  a  pagan  establishment,  even  in 
times  of  such  decline  as  the  present  were,  appear  in  the 
humanity  of  a  number  of  laws  and  edicts,  by  which 
idolatrous  impurities  and  savage  games  were  abolished, 
and  due  care  was  taken  of  the  needy  and  the  miserable. 
In  what,  for  instance,  but  in  a  christian  government, 
shall  we  find  so  humane  a  law  as  that  of  Honorius 
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enacted  in  the  year  409,  by  which  judges  are  directed  to 
take  prisoners  out  of  prison  every  Sunday,  and  to  in- 
quire if  they  be  provided  with  necessaries,  and  to  sc< 
that  they  be  properly  accommodated  in  all  things  ? 

In  this  reign,  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Goths,  and 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  exercise  of  man} 
christian  virtues,  by  the  sufferings  to  which  its  inhab- 
itants were  exposed.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  thib 
subject  in  the  review  of  Augustine's  City  of  God. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est ornaments  of  Gaul  in  this  century.  He  was  a  per- 
son of  quality,  and  exercised  the  profession  of  a  coun- 
sellor in  the  former  part  of  his  life.  Amator,*  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  see,  foresaw  however,  I  apprehend, 
some  symptoms  of  grace  in  him,  and  ordained  him 
deacon.  A  month  after  the  decease  of  Amator,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  bishop  by  the  clergy,  nobility1  cit- 
izens, and  peasants,  and  was  forced  to  accept  the  of- 
fice, notwithstanding  the  great  reluctance  which  he  dis- 
covered. He  employed  himself  in  the  foundation  of 
monasteries,  and  in  enriching  the  church,  while  he 
impoverished  himself,  and  for  thirty  years  from  his 
ordination  to  his  death,  he  lived  in  extreme  austerity. 

About  the  year  430,  that  is  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine's death,  he  visited  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
with  an  intention  to  oppose  Agricola,  the  son  of  a  Pela- 
gian bishop  called  Severinus,  who  propagated  heresy 
among  the  churches  there.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that 
Pelagius,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  famous  in  the  world, 
had  retired  into  his  native  country,  and  there  died.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  opinions  should  there 
find  abettors.  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  accompanied 
Germanus  in  the  mission,  which  was  undertaken  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  numerous  council  in  Gaul.  Lu- 
pus governed  his  church  fifty-two  years,  and  was  highly 
renowned  for  sanctity.  These  two  bishops,  on  their 
arrival,  preached  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  also  in 

*  He  foresaw  these  by  the  observation,  which  he  made  of  the  frame  of 
his  spirit,  rather  than  by  any  special  revelation.  From  various  places  in 
Fleury  I  have  collected  this  short  account  of  Germanus,  and  stripping-  it 
of  th",  marvellous,  have  retained  only  the  credible. 
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the  highways,  and  in  the  open  country,  and  vast  crowds 
attended  their  ministry.  The  Pelagians  came  to  a  con- 
ference ;  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  debated ;  the 
bishops  supporting  themselves  by  express  passages  of 
Scripture  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  were  allow- 
ed to  be  victorious,  and  pelagianism  was  reduced  to 
silence.  At  this  time,  the  Picts,  a  race  of  barbarians 
who  inhabited  the  North,  and  the  Saxons,  a  German  na- 
tion, called  in  by  the  Britons,  as  it  is  well  known,  to  as- 
sist them  against  the  Picts,  united  their  forces  against 
the  natives.  The  latter,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  had  recourse  to  Germanus  and  Lupus.  Many, 
having  been  instructed  by  them,  desired  baptism,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  army  received  it  at  Easter,  in  a  church 
which  they  made  of  boughs*  of  trees  twisted  together. 
The  festival  being  over,  they  marched  against  the  en- 
emy, with  Germanus  at  their  head.  He,  still  remember- 
ing the  profession  in  which  he  had  spent  great  part  of 
his  youth,  posted  his  men  in  a  valley  through  which  the 
enemy  were  to  pass,  surprised,  and  defeated  them. 
After  these  things  the  two  bishops  returned  to 
the  continent.  The  deacon  Palladius  being  ordained 
bishop  of  Scotland,  arrived  there  in  the  year  431. 
Scotland  had  never  before  seen  a  bishop,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  barbarism. 

The  same  year  died  Paulinusof  Nola,  who  had  been 
bishop  there  twenty  years ;  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Augustine,  and  appears  through  the  mist  of  super- 
stition which  clouds  his  narrative,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  christians  of  the  age.  He  was  a  mirror  of  pie- 
ty, liberality,  and  humility,  worthy  of  a  more  intelligent 
age,  and  of  more  intelligent  writers  than  those,  who 
have  recorded  his  life.  For  I  choose  to  dismiss  him 
with  this  general  character,  rather  than  to  tarnish  his 
memory,  with  repeating  the  romances  of  those,  who 
meant  to  honour  him. 

We  have  seen  how  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  de- 
fended in  Britain,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  was 
done  with  some  saving  efficacy.     In  Gaul  the  doctrine 

*  Bcda  1.  inn. 
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of  semi-pelagianism  still  maintained  its  ground,  and 
Prosper  and  Hilary,  who  had  written  an  account  of  it 
to  Augustine,  exerted  themselves  in  defending  the  doc- 
trines which  he  had  taught.  Coelestine,  of  Rome,  sup- 
ported the  same  cause,  and  in  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished nine  articles,  which  will  deserve  some  consider- 
ation, as  they  shew  that  the  spark  of  truth  was  still  alive 
amidst  the  mass  of  corruption  in  the  western  church, 
and  still,  under  God,  preserved  some  degree  of  christian 
holiness.  In  these  articles  it  is  owned,  that  all  men  are, 
by  nature,  under  the  power  of  sin,  by  reason  of  the 
fall,  from  which  nothing  but  grace  can  deliver  any  man 
— that  man  is  not  good  of  himself;  he  needs  a  communi- 
cation of  God  to  him  from  God  himself — nor  can  a  man, 
though  renewed,  overcome  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  ex- 
cept he  receive  daily  assistance — that  God  so  worked s 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  that  holy  thoughts,  pious  inten- 
tions, and  the  least  motion  toward  a  good  inclination 
proceed  from  God.  "  We  learn  also,  says  Coelestine, 
what  we  are  to  believe  from  the  prayers  appointed  by 
the  apostles  through  the  world,  and  observed  with  uni- 
formity through  the  whole  church  ;  wherein  it  is  peti- 
tioned, that  faith  may  be  granted  to  infidels,  idolaters, 
Jews,  and  heretics ;  charity  to  schismatics,  repentance 
to  sinners,  and  regeneration  to  catechumens.  These 
prayers  are  not  empty  forms ;  their  effects  are  visible 
in  the  conversion  of  many,  for  which  thanks  are  re- 
turned to  God.  We' must  confess,  that  the  grace  of 
God  prevents  the  merits  of  man  ;  that  it  doth  not  take- 
away free-will,  but  delivers,  enlightens,  rectifies,  and 
heals  it.  God  is  willing,  such  is  his  goodness,  that  his 
gifts  should  be  our  merits,  and  grants  an  eternal  reward 
to  them  :  he  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  according  to 
his  pleasure ;  but  his  gifts  are  not  idle  in  us ;  we  co- 
operate with  his  grace,  and,  if  we  find  remissness  pro- 
ceeding from  our  weakness,  we  immediately  have  re- 
course to  him.  As  to  the  more  difficult  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  at  large,  we  do  not  despise 
them,  but  need  not  treat  of  them.  Suffice  it  that  we 
have  declared  what  we  believe  essential  to  the  faith."* 

*Flcury,  c.  xii.  20. 
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Thus,  vigorously  and  perspicuously  did  a  bishop  of 
Rome  maintain  the  apostolic  doctrines,  and  so  strong 
was  the  light  which,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  had 
beamed  forth  from  the  writings  of  Augustine.  I  could 
not  resist  the  pleasure  of  adding  so  valuable  a  testimony 
of  the  continuation  of  christian  faith  in  the  West. 

Palladius,  the  pastor  of  Scotland,  being  dead,  Coeles- 
tine  sent  Patrick  into  the  same  parts  in  his  stead.  He 
was  born  in  Scotland,*  at  a  place  now  called  Dunbarton. 
Having  been  carried  captive  into  Ireland,  and  having 
remained  there  a  few  years,  in  which  time  he  learnt  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  country,  he  was  by  some 
pirates  afterwards  conveyed  into  Gaul ;  and  after  various 
adventures,  he  returned  a  volunteer  into  Ireland,  with 
a  view  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous 
natives,  who  seem,  till  this  time,  to  have  been  without 
any  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  It  is  beautiful 
to  observe  the  motions  of  Providence,  in  causing  the 
confusions  of  War  and  desolation  to  be  subservient  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Patrick,  intent  only 
on  the  cause  of  Christ  amidst  all  the  various  scenes  in 
which  he  was  tossed  to  and  fro,  was  not  discouraged  by 
ill  success  at  first.  The  barbarous  Irish  refused  to  hear 
him,  and  he  returned  into  Gaul,  and  spent  some  time 
with  Germanus,  of  Auxerre,  whose  services  in  Britain 
have  been  mentioned.  The  conversation  and  example 
of  Germanus  inflamed  his  mind  with  fresh  zeal,  and  by 
his  advice  he  went  to  Rome  ;  that  he  might  be  strength- 
ened in  his  pious  views  by  the  authority  of  Ccelestine. 
From  this  bishop  he  received  such  support  and  assist- 
ance, as  enabled  him  to  revisit  Ireland,  and  at  length  his 
success  was  so  great,  that  to  this  day  he  is  looked  on  as 
the  apostle  of  Ireland.  He  first  taught  the  Irish  the 
use  of  letters  ;  and  while  we  pass  over  in  silence  the 
fictions  of  which  these  ages  are  full,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  he  was  the  instrument  of  real  good  to 
the  Irish,  both  with  respect  to  this  life  and  the  next  ; 
nor  ought  such  events  to  be  omitted  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  It  were  only  to  be  wished,  that  we 
knew  them  more  circumstantially.  He  died  about  the 
year  460,  in  an  advanced  age. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  of  Marseilles,  who,  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  with  Cassian 

at  their  head,  had  endeavoured  to  chalk  out  a  middle 
path  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  pro.  agated  sc- 
tai-pelagianism  with  success,  notwithstanding  the  stren- 
uous endeavours  of  Ccclestine  of  Rome.  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  surprised  at  this:  the  doctrine  of  semi-pel. 
anism  strongly  recommends  itself  to  the  depraved  taste 
of  mankind;  it  divides  the  work  of  salvation  between 
free  grace  and  human  ability  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
both  retains  a  specious  appearance  of  humility  towards 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  flatters  the  pride  of  man. 
Fallen  creatures  cannot  but  feel  weakness  and  imio- 
ranee  in  some  degree ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  easily 
believe  themselves  perfectly  sufficient  for  their  own  sal- 
vation ;  yet  they  love  independence,  and  struggle  to  pre- 
serve it ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  semi-pelagian  notions  are 
so  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  nature  of  corrupt  man.  But 
it  may  be  observed,  that  this  very  circumstance  itself 
forms  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  truth.  That  can 
never  be  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,*  which  men 
in  their  natural  state  so  readily  and  cordially  approve. 
Prosper  still  continued,  with  the  arms  of  Scripture,  to 
oppose  the  opinions  of  Cassian,  and  to  defend  the  doc- 
trines of  the  grace  of  God ;  Marius  Mercator  also  la- 
boured in  the  same  cause.  Gaul  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  no  doubt  received  benefit  from  their  endea- 
vours. Semi-pelagianism  was  so  far  checked,  that  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages  after  this  time,  the  doctrines  of  grace 
were  cordially  received  by  godly  persons,  particularly 
in  the  monasteries.  All,  who  were  thoroughly  hum- 
bled and  contrite,  found  the  comfort  of  them ;  while 
those  monks,  whose  religion  was  pharisaic,  found  the 
semi-pelagian  scheme  to  suit  their  self-righteous  pride. f 
In  this  manner  were  religious  men  in  the  West  di\  ided  : 
Cassian's  authority  prevailed  the  more,  because  of  the 
serious  and   devout  spirit  which  other    parts   of   his 

*  1  Cor.  ii. 
-j-  Though  this  must  have  been  the  case  for  the  most  part,  yet  excep- 
tions will  occur  in  the  course  of  this  history.      There  were  those  whose. 
hearts  were  better  taught  than  their  understandings. 
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writings  possessed,  or  seemed  to  possess ;  *  but,  as  the 
times  grew  more  corrupt  in  practice,  semi-pelagianisn* 
gained  the  ascendant. 

About  the  year  439,  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
surprised  Carthagef  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  used 
his  victory  with  great  cruelty.  He  himself  was  an 
Arian  by  profession,  as  the  barbarous  nations  who  had 
received  Christianity  generally  were.  How  this  hap- 
pened we  have  seen  before.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that 
the  Arians  were  altered  in  their  dispositions.  The 
same  unprincipled  wickedness,  which  had  ever  char- 
acterized the  party,  remained.  Genseric  shewed  the 
greatest  malice  against  the  clergy  ;  drove  a  number  o£ 
them  from  their  churches,  and  martyred  many.  In- 
deed the  abominations  of  the  times  seemed  to  call  for 
such  a  scourge.  The  light  of  divine  grace  revived  in 
the  West,  purified  many  souls,  and  fitted  them  for  suf- 
ferings. But  with  the  majority  both  superstition  and 
practical  wickedness  increased.  Carthage  itself  was 
sunk  in  vice ;  lewdness  was  amazingly  predominant. 
So  deplorable  a  thing  is  it  for  men  to  depart  from  the 
simplicity  of  christian  faith  !  the  superstitions  now  in- 
creasing daily,  only  fortified  them  the  more  in  self- 
righteousness  ;  and  natural  depravity,  while  grace  was 
neglected,  grew  to  an  enormous  height.  Oppression 
and  cruelty  domineered  at  Carthage  ;  and  the  poor  of 
the  place,  in  the  anguish  of  their  misery,  were  induc- 
ed to  beseech  God  to  deliver  the  city  to  the  barbarians.^ 

*  I  speak  ambiguously,  because  I  bave  no  access  to  Cassian,  except  in- 
directly by  the  short  account  of  Du  Pin.  I  scarce  need  to  say,  after  the 
accounts  I  have  given  of  good  men  before  his  time,  that  notwithstanding 
the  views  of  Prosper  appear  to  me,  more  humble,  and  holy,  and  consist- 
ently scriptural,  yet  there  might  be  and  there  were  real  good  men,  on 
the  semi -pelagian  scheme  :  for  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  pe- 
lagianism  itself  :  the  theory  of  this  excludes  the  very  idea  of  grace, 
j-  Victor  Vitens,  1).  i. 

i  The  account  of  a  council  held  at  Braga,  in  I,usitania,||  will  both  il- 
lustrate the  melancholy  situation  of  civil  affairs  in  this  century,  (for  in 
the  former  part  of  it  the  council  seems  to  have  been  held,_)  and  will  als  u 
throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  religion  in  Portugal,  a  country  which  lias 
hitherto  furnished  us  with  no  memoirs.  The  bishop  Pancratian,  being 
'•resident,  said,   Ye  see,  brethren,  the  havoc  made  by  the  barbarians.— 
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He  who  informs  us  of  these  things  is  Salvian,  priest 
of  Marseilles.*  From  him  we  learn,  that  many  nomi- 
nal christians  attended  pagan  sacrifices,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Lewdness  was  so  com- 
mon among  them,  that  after  the  Vandals  became 
masters  of  Carthage,  they  put  a  stop  to  the  disorders, 
and  obliged  the  prostitutes  to  marr}-.  For  these  bar- 
barians had  not  yet  attained  the  corrupt  refinements  of 
Roman  luxury.  Salvian  very  justly  observes,  that  the 
miseries  of  these  orthodox  christians  ought  to  give  no 
offence,  because  they  were  only  christians  in  name. 
They  were  in  reality  very  idolatrous  in  their  practices, 
and  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  war  and  public  calam- 
ities, continued  impure  and  voluptuous.  And  oppress 
sion  and  injustice  were  so  grievous,  that  the  dominion 
of  the  barbarians  was  really  more  tolerable  than  that  of 

Brethren,  let  our  care  be  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  fearing- lest  the  miseries 
ofthe  times  should  seduce  our  flocks  into  the  way  of  sinners  ;  arid  there- 
fore let  us  give  them  an  example  of  suffering  in  our  own  persons  for  Jesus 
Christ,  who  suffered  so  much  for  vis.  And  as  some  ofthe  barbarians  are 
Arians,  others  idolaters,  let  us  confess  our  faith.  He  then  declared  in 
few  words  the  articles  of  christian  confession,  to  which  they  all  assented. 
Elipand,  of  Conimhra,  said  ;  The  barbarians  are  among-  us  ;  they  besii  ge 
Lisbon,  in  a  little  time  they  will  be  upon  us.  Let  eatery  ona  go  to  his 
abode  ;  let  him  comfort  the  faithful,  decently  conceal  the  bodies  of  the 
saints,  and  send  us  an  account  of  the  caves,  where  they  arc  deposited 
All  the  bishops  having  approved  of  the  motion  ;  Pancratian  added,  Go 
home  in  peace,  except  brother  Potamdus,  because  his  church  at  yFinmium 
is  destroyed,  and  his  country  ravaged.  Potamius  generously  answered, 
1  did  not  receive  the  episcopal  function  to  sit  at  my  ease,  but  to  labour  ; 
let  me  comfort  my  flock,  and  suffer  with  them  for  Jesus  Christ.  Yo\i 
have  well  spoken,  replied  the  president,  God  be  with  you.  God  maintain 
you  in  your  resolution,  said  :dl  the  bishops.  Let  us  depart  with  tl 
peace  of  Jesus  Christ. 

At  this  council  ten  bishops  subscribed  to  the  decrees.  Arisbert, 
Porto,  (I  suppose  the  present  Oporto,)  wrote  to  a  friend  a  little  after  the 
council  in  these  affecting  terms  :  I  pit}  you,  brother — may  God  look  on 
our  misery  with  the  eyes  of  his  mercy.  Conimhra  is  taken,  the  servants 
of  God  are  fallen  by  ihe  edge  ofthe  sword.  Elipand  (one  ofthe  bis! 
ofthe  council)  is  carried  away  captive  ;  Lisl>on  has  redeemed  itself  with 
gold.  Igxdita  is  besieged  ;  nothing-  to  be  seen  but  mjsery,  groaning,  ami 
anguish.  You  have  seen  what  the  Suevi  have  done  in  Gallicia  ;  judge 
what,  the  Alani  are  doing  in  Lusitania.  I  send  you  the  decrees  of  the 
faith  you  ask  for  ;  1  will  send  you  all,  if  I  discover  the  place  where  you 
are  hidden.     I  expect  the  same  fate  daily.     The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 

The  sympathizing  reader,  who  enjoys  at  his  ease  the  civil  and  religious 
privileges  of  our  country,  will  do  well  to  consider  how  thankful  he  ought 
to  be  for  blessings,  of  which  these  pious  men  were  deprived) 

*  Salvian  dc  Gubern.  b.  7 
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the  Romans.  It  was  worth  while  to  mention  these  things, 
as  containing  no  improper  illustration  of  the  adorable 
justice  of  Providence,  in  punishing  the  wickedness  of 
nominal  christians,  not  only  at  Carthage,  but  in  general  in 
this  century  through  the  Western  empire.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  when  grown  wicked 
and  idolatrous,  and  retaining  only  the  form  of  religion, 
happens  also  to  christian  nations.  God  is  glorified  by 
taking  the  power  out  of  their  hand,  that  they  may  no 
longer  profane  his  holy  name. 

Genseric  expelled  the  bishops  from  their  sees ;  and  in 
case  of  any  resistance,  he  made  them  slaves  for  life ; 
and  this  punishment  was  actually  inflicted  on  several 
bishops,  and  on  many  laymen  of  quality.  Quodvult 
Deus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  a  number  of  clergy 
were  expelled,  and  they  fled  by  sea  to  Naples.  Others 
having  suffered  divers  torments  in  Africa  were  put  on 
board  an  old  bark,  and  landed  in  Campania.  Arian 
bishops  were  now  put  in  possession  of  the  vacant  sees.* 
Some  bishops,  who  still  remained  in  the  provinces, 
presented  themselves  befoie  Genseric,  and  entreated,  that 
as  they  had  lost  their  churches  and  their  wealth,  they 
might  at  least  be  allowed  to  remain  without  molesta- 
tion in  Africa,  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  "  I  have  resolved  to  leave  none  of  your 
name  or  nation,"  was  the  reply  of  the  stern  barbarian  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  he  was  withheld,  by  the 
entreaties  of  those  about  him,  from  ordering  them  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Yet,  amidst  the  decline  of  Roman  greatness,  the 
growth  of  idolatrous  superstition,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
times,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  improvements  of  human 
society  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  corrupted 
and  imperfect  as  it  then  was,  I  have  before  noticed  the 
extinction  of  the  savage  games  and  sports  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Of  a  piece  with  this  was  the  abolition  of  the 
barbarous  custom  of  exposing  children,  a  custom  which 
had  continued  amidst  all  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  year  331,  had  made  a  decree  to  obviate 
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it;  so  had  Honorius  in  the  year  412.  Still,  however, 
those  who  took  care  of  the  children  were  molested. 
And  now  in  the  year  442,  in  a  council  held  at  Vaison, ' 
it  was  ordained,  that  on  Sunday  the  deacon  shall  give 
notice  at  the  altar,  that  an  exposed  child  hath  been  taken 
up,  and  that  it'  any  will  claim  it,  he  may  do  so  within 
ten  days  ;  otherwise  that  he  who  shall  afterwards  claim 
such  a  child,  shall  have  the  church  censure  of  homicide 
denounced  against  him. 

In  the  year  443  Genseric  passed  over  into  Sicily,  and 
so  far  as  his  arms  prevailed,  extended  the  persecution 
of  the  church  into  that  island. 

Germanus,  of  Auxerre,  was  called  a  second  time  in- 
to Great  Britain,  to  assist  the  church  against  the  Pela- 
gian heresy,  which  again  spread  itself  there.  He  set 
out  in  the  year  446,  and  baffled  the  attempts  of  those 
who  disturbed  the  faith  of  the  Britons.  The  authority 
of  this  person  was  exceedingly  great  in  these  times, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  employed  it  to  the 
best  purposes,  the  propagation  of  christian  doctrine,  and 
the  benefit  of  human  society.  But  I  am  inclined  nei- 
ther to  credit  nor  to  relate  his  miracles;  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  little  else  to  tell  the  reader  concerning  him. 
He  died' in  the  year  448,  having  held  the  see  of  Auxerre 
thirty  years. 

Attiia,  the  Hun,  noAv  made  terrible  ravages  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  empire  ;  yet,  such  is  the  ascendant 
which  religion,  supported  by  any  tolerable  decorum  of 
manners,  must  ever  maintain  over  ignorant  barbarism, 
that  his  respect  for  it,  in  some  measure,  had  already 
checked  his  progress  in  Gaul ;  and  an  embassy  of  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  from  the  emperor  of  the  West,  deter 
mined  him  not  to  invade  Italy.  This  was  in  the  year 
452.  Two  years  after,  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
arrived  at  Rome,  which  he  found  without  defence  : 
Leo  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  be 
content  with  the  pillage,  and  to  abstain  from  burnings 
and  murders.  He  returned  into  Africa  with  many 
'housand  captives.     This  circumstance  gave  occasion 
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to  an  exercise  of  the  christian  grace  of  charity,  worthy 
to  have  a  place  in  these  annals. 

After  a  long  vacancy,  Deogratias  was  ordained  bish- 
op of  Carthage  in  the  year  454,  at  the  desire  of  Valen- 
tinian,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  as  it  seems  by  the 
connivance  at  least  of  Genseric.  The  captives  of  the 
latter  were  divided  among  his  followers,  who  separated 
husbands  from  wives,  and  children  from  parents.  The 
heart  of  Deogratias  was  moved  with  compassion  ;  and, 
to  prevent  these  disorders,  he  undertook  to  redeem  the 
captives  by  the  sale  of  all  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
belonging  to  the  churches.  As  there  were  no  places 
large  enough  to  contain  the  multitude,*  he  placed  them 
in  two  great  churches,  which  he  furnished  with  beds 
and  straw,  giving  order  for  their  daily  accommodation 
with  all  necessaries.  He  appointed  physicians  to  at- 
tend the  sick,  and  had  nourishment  distributed  to  them 
in  his  presence  by  their  directions.  In  the  night  he  vis- 
ited all  the  beds,  giving  himself  up  to  this  work,  not- 
withstanding  his  age  and  infirmities.  He  lived  only 
three  years  in  his  bishopric,  was  endeared  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  faithful  by  his  virtues  ;  and  while  Arians 
performed  military  exploits,  and  dealt  in  blood,  this 
follower  of  Augustine  honoured  the  real  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  by  acts  of  meekness  and  charity.  It  is  thus 
that  wc  still  trace  the  real  church  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
-connexion  of  principles  and  practice  in  the  disciples  of 
the  Lamb.  The  sight  of  so  much  goodness  was  too 
much  for  Genseric  ;  he  took  care  to  suffer  no  more 
such  bishops,  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  orthodox 
bishops  in  Africa  were  reduced  to  three. 

Several  godly  persons,  after  a  variety  of  hardships  and 
tortures,  came  into  the  hands  of  Capsur,  a  Moorish  king, 
the  relation  of  Genseric.  These  being  arrived  at  the 
desert  where  he  lived,  and  seeing  there  a  number  of 
profane  sacrifices,  began  by  their  discourse  and  manner 
of  life  to  bring  over  the  barbarians  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  gained  a  great  multitude  in  a  country,  where 
the  name  of  Jesus  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Desir- 
ous of  establishing  the  gospel  there,  they  sent  deputies^ 
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who  having  crossed  the  desert,  arrived  at  a  Roman  citj  . 
for  some  part  of  Africa  still  remained  connected  with 
the  Roman  empire.  The  bishop  sent  priests  and  min- 
isters, who  built  a  church,  and  baptized  a  great  number  of 
barbarians.  The  pagan  king  informed  Genscric  of 
these  transactions,  who,  incensed  at  the  zeal  of  these 
pious  men,  condemned  them  to  death.  The  converted 
Moors  bewailed  themselves :  and  the  martyrs  as  the) 
passed  by,  said  to  each  of  them,  Brother,  pray  for 
me  ;  God  has  accomplished  my  desire  ;  this  is  the  way 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Genseric  ordered  the  bishops  to  deliver  up  the  sacred 
vessels  and  books ;  which  they  refusing,  the  Vandals 
took  them  by  force,  and  plundered  every  thing.  Va 
lerian,  bishop  of  Abbenza,  above  fourscore  years  of 
age,  was  driven  alone  out  of  the  city,  and  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  lodging  him  in  their  houses. 
He  lay  naked  a  long  time "  in  the  public  road,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  and  thus  expired  for  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

The  orthodox  celebrating  Easter  in  the  church  of 
a  town  called  Regia,  the  Arians  assaulted  and  massa- 
cred them.  Genseric  ordered,  that  none  but  Arians 
should  serve  in  his  family,  or  in  that  of  his  children.  A 
person,  named  Armogastus,  was  in  the  service  of  The- 
odoric,  the  king's  son,  who  was  treated  with  varietj 
of  insults,  till  death  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings. 

Another,  named  Archinimus,  was  flattered  by  Gen- 
seric himself,  and  was  promised  immense  wealth,  if  he 
would  receive  arianism ;  but  his  constancy  was  in- 
vincible, and  Genseric  having  given  secret  orders  to  the 
executioners,  that  if  he  shewed  undaunted  courage  at  the 
moment  of  execution  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  by 
this  means  was  suffered  to  live. 

Satur,*  steward  ofHuneric's  house,  was  very  free  in 
his  censures  of  arianism.  Being  accused,  he  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  ail  his  property,  and  was 
further  told,  that  his  wife  should  be  married  to  a 
keeper  of  camels  if  he  persevered.     His  wife,  who  had 

*  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Huncrii- 
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several  children  and  a  sucking  infant,  entreated  him 
to  comply.  He  answered,  "  Thou  speakest  as  one  of 
the  foolish  women  speaketh.*  Let  them  do  what  they 
will,  I  must  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord,  whoev- 
er doth  not  leave  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses, 
cannot  be  my  disciple."  They  stripped  him  of  all,  and 
reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Genseric  afterwards  ordered  the  great  church  of  Car- 
thage to  be  shut  up,  and  banished  the  ministers  ;    and 
wherever  his  arms  prevailed,  he  made  the  people  of  God 
to  feel  his  fury.     The  whole  empire  of  the  West,  in- 
deed, was  falling  into  ruin.     Odoacer,  king  of  the  He- 
ruli,    made  himself  master  of  Rome  in  the  year  476, 
and  though  he  was-  afterwards  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  victorious  arms  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  yet  Roman 
emperors  have  ceased  in  Italy  ever  since. |     Africa,  we 
have  seen,  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Vandals  ;  Spain, 
and  a  great  part  of  Gaul  was  held  in  subjection  by  the 
Goths  ;  the  other  part  of  Gaul  was  subjugated  by  the 
Franks,  who,  in  process  of  time,   became  masters  of 
the  whole  country,  which  from  them  bears  the  name  of 
France  ;    and  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain  was 
overpowered  at  length  by  the  Saxons.     These  were 
idolaters,  and  the  small  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
christians  by  profession,    retired  into  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Wales.    The  poverty  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island  was  their  security.     And  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Germanus,  Pal- 
ladius,  and  Patrick,    in  a  very  low  state,  till  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 
The  Franks  also  were  at  present  idolaters ;  the  barba- 
rians, who  ruled  in  the  other  parts,  were  Arians,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  persecuted  the  faith- 
ful with  so  much  rage,    as  the  Vandals  did.     Evaric, 
king  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  seemed  ambitious  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  Genseric  :    he  forbad  the  ordination  of 

*  Job  ii.  10. 
•j-  I  have  not  thought  it  worth   while  to  mention  particularly  the  empe- 
rors of  the  West  since  the  death  of  the    great  Theodosius,  as  they  are 
all  characters  very  feeble  or  obscure,  ajul  no  w«y  interesting  in  church- 
history. 
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bishops  in  the  room  of  those  who  Were  deceased,  and 
sent  others  into  banishment.  The  churches  fell  into 
decay,  and  congregations  seldom  assembled.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  very  gloomy  season  with  the  Western  church 
in  general.  The  wrath  of  God  was  evidently  poured 
out  on  the  churches  for  mercies  long  abused  ;  but  there 
were  those  who,  by  the  principles  of  divine  grace,  were 
enabled  in  patience  to  possess  their  souls,  and  to  evidence 
that  the  real  church  was  far  from  being  extinguished. 

Among  the  stars  that  illuminated  this  disastrous  pe- 
riod, was  Sidonius  of  Lyons. *     He  was  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Giiul,  and  was  a  celebrated  orator 
and  poet.     About  the  year  472,   he  was,  contrary  to 
his  wishes,  appointed  bishop  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne. 
His  liberality  was  highly  laudable,  and  even  before  he 
was  bishop  lie  did  frequently,  unknown  to  his  wife,  con- 
vert his  silver  plate  to  the  use  of  the  poor.     His  broth- 
er-in-law,! Ecdicius,   was  remarkably  distinguished  for 
the  same  virtue.     The  Goths  having  ravaged  the  coun- 
try during  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  a  grievous  fam- 
ine, which  was  added  to  the  national  afflictions,  Ecdi- 
cius collected  4000  of  both  sexes,  whom  he  lodged  in 
his  houses,  and  nourished  during  all  the  time   of  the 
scarcity.     Patiens,  bishop  of  Lyons,  also  extended  his 
bounty  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Gaul.     The  providence 
of  God  was  remarkable  in  tempering  the  miseries  of 
the  christians  in  these  times  by  raising  up  such  exem- 
plars of  munificence.     Patiens  possessed  the   pastoral 
character  in  a  great  degree,  and  reclaimed  many  of  the 
Burgundian  Arians.     His    virtues   were    admired    by 
Gondebaud,    the    Burgundian  king,    who   resided   at 
Lyons. 

A  council  was  held  in  Gaul,  from  the  confused  ac- 
count of  which  it  appears  that  semi-pelagianism  was 
still  very  prevalent  there ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  we  consider  the  little  light  of  the  Scriptures  which 
now  remained  in  the  church. 

*  I  dare  not,  however,  rank  tins  man  amon.g  the  ornaments  of  the 
church  of  Christ.     I  find  him  continually    with   princes    and  emperors, 

writing  their  panegyrics,  and  absorbed  in  secular  politics.     Of  his  evan- 
gelical taste  and  spirit  1  know  no  sufficient  evidence, 
-f  Fleury,  B.  xxix.  36. 

Vol.   II.  60 
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Genseric  dying  in  the  year  477,  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Huneric.*  He  began  his  reign  with  a 
mild  aspect  toward  the  faithful,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty-four  years,  permitted  them  to  ordain  a  bishop 
of  Carthage,  but  under  this  condition,  that  the  Arians 
at  Constantinople  should  have  the  same  liberty,  which 
those  of  the  general  church  had  at  Carthage.  The  peo- 
ple protested  against  the  condition,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, because  the  power  was  out  of  their  hands,  and 
they  said,  "  we  will  not  accept  a  bishop  on  such  terms. 
Jesus  Christ  will  govern  the  church,  as  he  has  done 
hitherto."  But  Huneric  disregarded  the  protestation ; 
and  Eu genius  was  elected  bishop  of  Carthage. 

All  mankind  soon  bore  witness  to  his  virtues.  The 
revenues  of  the  church  were  indeed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arians ;  but  large  sums  were  every  day  brought  to  him, 
all  which  he  faithfully  distributed  to  the  needy,  and  re- 
served to  himself  no  more  than  daily  bread.  The  Arian 
bishops  soon  murmured  ;  they  represented  him  as  a 
dangerous  preacher,  and  expostulated  with  Eugenius 
himself  for  suffering  persons  to  hear  him,  who  wore 
the  Vandal  habit,  which  was,  it  seems,  at  that  time 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Roman.  God's  house,  he 
replied,  is  open  to  all,  without  respect  of  persons. 

Huneric,  who  had  only  complied  thus  far  with  the  in- 
clinations of  the  Roman  christians  in  his  dominions,  to 
oblige  the  court  of  Constantinople,,  where  the  emperor 
of  the  East  reigned,  began  gradually  to  shew  the  feroc- 
ity of  his  spirit.  Fearing  that  he  should  lose  his  Van- 
dals, if  they  attended  the  preaching  of  Eugenius,  he 
ordered  guards  to  watch  at  the  doors  of  the  church, 
who,  when  they  saw  a  man  or  woman  in  a  Vandal  habit, 
struck  such  persons  on  the  head  with  short  staves  jagged 
and  indented,  which,  being  twisted  into  the  hair,  and 
drawn  back  with  sudden  violence,  tore  off  both  the  hair 
and  skin.f  Many  suffered  extremely  by  this  means  ; 
women,  who  had  been  thus  treated,  were  led  through 
the  streets,  with  a  crier  going  before  to  exhibit  them  to 
the  people.  The  faithful,  however,  remained  firm  ;  and 
those  who  belonged  to  Huncric's  court  could  not  be 

*  Victor  Vit,  b.  li.  f  Flcury,  B.  xx\. 
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induced  to  receive  arianism.  He  deprived  them  ot 
their  pensions,  and  sent  them  to  reap  corn  in  the  coun- 
try. As  these  persons  had  been  educated  like  gentlemen, 
the  punishment  was  equally  severe  and  reproachful. 
But  they  bore  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  him  who  gave 
himself  for  them. 

Victor,  bishop  of  Vita,  to  whom,  as  an  eye-witness 
and  fellow- sufferer,  we  are  indebted  for  the  history  of  this 
memorable  persecution,  relates  some  visions  which 
were  looked  on  as  preludes  of  the  horrible  desolations 
which  approached.  We  may  pass  by  these  without 
any  loss  to  the  reader,  and  also  without  any  impeach- 
ment  of  the  general  credibility  of  the  historian.  Hu- 
neric  at  first  ordered,  that  none  should  hold  any  office 
who  was  not  an  Arian.  He  afterward*  confiscated  the 
possessions  of  the  rejected  orthodox,  and  banished  their 
persons  into  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He  seized  the  conse- 
crated virgins,  and  treated  them  with  excessive  cruelty 
and  indecency,  with  a  view  to  extort  evidence  from  them 
against  the  bishops.  But  nothing  could  be  drawn  from 
them  to  suit  the  tyrant's  purpose,  though  many  died 
under  the  torments. 

Huneric  afterwards  banished  pastors  and  people,  to 
the  amount  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-six, into  the  desert.  Felix,  of  Abbirita,  had  been 
bishop  forty-four  years,  and  by  the  palsy  had  lost  his 
speech,  and  even  his  understanding.  The  faithful, 
compassionating  his  case,  implored  the  king,  that  the 
old  man  might  be  allowed  to  end  his  days  quietly  at 
Carthage.  Huneric,  as  if  he  had  been  ambitious  to 
outstrip  the  pagan  emperors  in  persecution,  said,  "  let 
him  be  tied  to  wild  oxen,  and  be  so  carried,  where  I 
ordered;"  on  which,  they  tied  him  across  a  mule  like  a 
piece  of  timber.  These  christian  heroes  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  two  cities  of  Sicca  and  Lares,  where  the 
Moors  were  directed  to  receive  and  conduct  them  into 
the  desert.  They  were  at  first  confined  in  a  prison,  where 
their  brethren  were  allowed  to  have  access  to  them,  to 
preach,  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper.  Some 
young  children  were  of  the  number,  several  of  whom 
were  tempted  by  their  mothers,  to  admit  Arian  bap- 
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tism;  but  OUT  OF  THE  mouth  of  baies  and  suck- 
lings strength  was  ordained,  and  they  continued 
faithful. 

The  guards  were  soon  after  severely  chastised  for 
granting  these  privileges  ;  none  were  permitted  to  visit 
the  prisoners  ;  they  were  thrown  one  upon  another,  and^ 
for  want  of  room,  could  not  withdraw,  to  comply  with 
the  necessities  of  nature.  The  effect  of  this  was  hor- 
rible beyond  description.  Some  of  their  brethren  found 
means  to  enter  unobserved  among  them,  and  of  these 
was  Victor,  our  author,  who  sunk  up  to  the  knees  in 
the  ordure.  How  strong  was  that  grace  which  caused 
them  patiently  to  endure,  rather  than  free  themselves  by 
unfaithfulness ! 

The  Moor.1,  £f  length  ordered  them  to  march.     They 
went  out  on  the  Lord's  day,  their  clothes,  their  heads, 
and  their  faces  covered  all  over  with  filth,  and  they  sang 
as  tiiey  went,  "  such  honour  have  all  his  saints."     Cyp- 
rian, bishop  of  Uniziba,  con  farted   them,    and   gave 
them  all  he  had,  wishing  for  the  honour  of  being  carried 
with  them.     This  was  not  granted  him  at  present.     He 
afterwards  was  confined,  suffered  much,  and  was  sent 
into  banishment.     There  is    a    voice    in   man  which 
speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  suffering  innocence.     The 
whole  country  resounded  with  the  cries  and  groans  of 
the  people  flocking  to  behold  them,  and  throwing  their 
children  at  their  feet.     Alas,  said  they,  to  whom  do  you 
leave  us  ?  who  shall  baptize  these  children  ?  who  shall 
administer  the  Lord's  supper  to  us  ?  why  are  not  we 
permitted  to  go  with  you  ?  Among  the  rest,  a  woman 
was  observed  leading  a  child  by  the  hand.     Run,  my 
boy,  said  she,  observe  what  haste  these  holy  men  make 
to  receive  the  crown.     Being  reproved  for  desiring  to 
go  along  with  them,  I  am,  she  replied,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  bishop  of  Zurita,  and  I  am  carrying  this  child, 
who  is  my  grandson,  lest  he  be  left  alone,  and  the  enemy 
draw  him  into  the  snares  of  death.     The  bishops,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  could  only  say,  God's  will  be  done. 
As  they  travelled,  when  the  aged  or  the  young,  who 
wanted  strength,  were  not  able  to  advance,  the  Moors 
pricked  them  forward  with    their   javelins,  or  threw 
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stones  at  them.  Such  as  were  not  able  to  walk  w.  re 
tied  by  the  feet,  and  dragged  along.  Many  died  in  the 
march;  the  rest  arrived  at  the  desert,  and  were  ltd  with 
barley,  nor  were  even  allowed  this  after  a  season. 

In  the  year  483,  Huneric  sent  an  edict  to  Eugenius 
with  orders  to  read  it  in  the  church,  and  despatch)  d 
couriers  with  copies  of  it  through  Africa.  The  purport 
of  the  edict  was,  after  upbraiding  the  faithful  bishops 
for  their  zeal  in  spreading  their  doctrines,  to  command 
them  all  to  appear  at  Carthage,  to  dispute  with  the  Arian 
bishops  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  prove  their  faith,  if  they 
could,  by  the  Scripture. 

The  most  alarming  words  were,  "  resolving  not  to 
suffer  any  scandal  in  our  provinces."  The  bishops  in- 
terpreted them  to  mean,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any 
who  professed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  remain  in 
his  dominions.  They  therefore  drew  up  a  remonstrance, 
containing  in  substance  a  petition,  that  Huneric  would 
send  for  the  bishops  who  were  beyond  the  seas.  Hune- 
ric, regardless  of  the  remonstrance,  persecuted  the  most 
learned  bishops  under  various  pretences.  He  banished 
%  the  bishop  Donatian,  after  giving  him  a  hundred  and 
fifty  bastinadoes.  He  treated  others  also  with  great 
cruelty,  and  forbad  any  of  his  sect  to  eat  with  the 
faithful. 

On  the  first  of  February,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
conference,  the  bishops  resorted  to  Carthage  from  every 
part  of  Africa,  and  from  all  the  islands  subject  to  the 
Vandals.  Huneric  made  no  mention  of  the  conference 
for  many  days,  and  separated  those  of  the  greatest  abil- 
ities from  the  rest,  that  he  might  put  them  to  death  on 
false  pretences.  One  of  the  most  learned,  named  Laetus, 
he  burned  alive,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  others.  At 
length,  when  the  conference  was  opened,  the  orthodox 
chose  ten  of  their  own  number,  to  answer  for  the  rest* 
Ciriia,the  chief  of  the  Arian  bishops,  was  seated  on  a  mag- 
nificent throne,  with  his  partizans  sitting  in  an  exalted 
station,  while  the  orthodox  continued  standing  below. 
The  latter  saw  what  a  mock  conference  it  was  likely  to 
prove,  and  remonstrated  ;  the  Arians  ordered  one  hun- 
dred bastinadoes  to  be  given  to  each  of  them.     May 
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God  look  down  on  the  violence  that  is  offered  us,  said 
Eugenius.  Cirila  finding  them  better  prepared  than  he 
imagined,  made  use  of  several  cavils  to  avoid  the  confer- 
ence. The  orthodox  foreseeing  this,  had  prepared  a 
confession*  of  faith,  in  which  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
is  very  explicitly  declared,  and  which  concludes  thus  : 
"  this  is  our  faith,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  and  founded  upon  the  society 
of  all  the  general  churches  through  the  world,  in  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  we  hope  to  persevere 
till  death." 

The  Arians  incensed  at  this  confession,  reported  to 
the  king,  that  the  orthodox  had  raised  a  clamour  to 
avoid  the  conference.  The  tyrant  had  taken  his  meas- 
ures ;  orders  were  sent  through  the  provinces,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  churches  were  all  shut  in  one  day,  and 
their  revenues  given  to  the  Arians.  He  allowed  the 
orthodox  till  the  first  of  June  in  the  same  year,  that  is, 
484,  to  consider  whether  they  would  merit  pardon  by 
a,  retractation. 

Such  were  the  measures  made  use  of  to  obliterate  the 
doctrines  of  divine  grace  in  Africa,  where  they  had 
been  so  gloriously  revived  by  Augustine.  Huneric 
ordered  the  bishops  to  be  expelled  from  Carthage, 
stripped  them  of  horses  and  changes  of  raiment,  and 
forbad,  under  terrible  penalties,  any  one  to  give  them 
victuals  or  lodgings.  The  bishops  remained  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  exposed  to  the  weather;  and 
meeting  accidentally  with  the  king,  they  all  came  to  him  : 
"  Why,  say  they,  are  we  treated  thus?"  He  looked 
xvith  fury,  and  ordered  some  horsemen  to  ride  in  among 
them,  who  wounded  many. 

Huneric  could  not  but  be  conscious,  that  his 
conduct  was  no  less  absurd  than  iniquitous.  He 
ordered  them,  on  second  thoughts,  to  go  to  a  place 
called  the  temple  of  memory,  where  they  were 
shewn  a  paper  rolled  up,  and  were  required  to  swear 
to  what  was  contained  in  it.  Are  we  like  beasts, 
void  of  sense  and  understanding,  cried  two  of  them, 

*  Victor,  B.  iiu 
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♦  diatwe  should  swear  at  a  venture,  without  knowing 
what  is  contained  in  the  paper?  In  the  issue,  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  bishops,  who  came  to  the  con- 
ference, forty-eight  died,  many  of  them,  probably, 
through  hard  usage  ;  forty-six  were  banished  into  Cor- 
sica, three  hundred  and  two  into  other  places,  and  most 
of  the  rest  made  their  escape. 

Among  those  sent  into  exile  was  Vigilius,  of  Thap 
sus,  a  man  famous  for  his  writings.  To  prevent  the 
persecution  from  being  more  fierce,  he  composed  a 
number  of  treatises  under  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  renowned  fathers,  as  he  himself  acknowledged  with 
regard  to  several  of  them.  The  celebrated  creed,  call- 
ed that  of  Athanasius,  is  ascribed  to  him.*  He  appears 
to  have  meant  well ;  but  the  artifice  was  plainly  culpable  ; 
and  partly  by  his  practice,  and  partly  by  his  example, 
he  has  caused  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the 
works  of  the  fathers.  Vigilius  himself  retired  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Huneric,  as  if  the  very  soul  of  Galerius  had  been  as- 
sumed by  him,  pursued  his  sanguinary  designs  with 
vigour.  He  sent  executioners  among  the  laity,  who 
whipped,  hanged,  and  burned  alive  the  faithful.  Eu- 
genius,  before  he  left  Carthage,  had  written  a  strenuous 
letter  to  warn  his  flock  :  and  it  must  be  owned,  that 
many  of  them  gave  the  noblest  proofs  of  sincerity.  Do- 
nysia,  while  she  was  scourged,  and  the  blood  was  stream- 
ing from  her  body,  said,  "  Ministers  of  the  devil,  what 
you  now  do  to  confound  me  with  shame,  (for  they  had 
stripped  her  naked,)  is  my  glory;"  and  she  exhorted 
the  rest  to  suffer  martyrdom.  Looking  severely  at  her 
son,  whom  she  saw  dreading  the  torture,  "Remember, 
son,  said  she,  that  we  have  been  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.  Let  us  not  lose  the  garment  of  salva- 
tion, lest  the  Master  should  say,  cast  them  into  outer 
darkness."     The  young  man  upon  this  suffered  death 

*  I  have  wondered  why  persons,  who  love  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, should  triumph  so  much  on  account  of  this   little  circumstance 
the  sentiments  of  the  creed  be  defensible  hy  Scripture,  the  name  of  Vig- 
ilius cannot  disgrace  them  ;  if  they  he  nr>t.  that  of  Athanasius  can  do 

no  honour 
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with  constancy :    and  she  thanked  God  with   a   loud# 
voice,  embracing  his  body.     Many  suffered  with  her, 
strengthened  by  her  exhortations.* 

The  sufferings  of  many  others  were  very  dreadful ; 
it  is  even  painful  to  write  or  read  the  narratives.  A 
woman  called  Victoria,  with  amazing  constancy  sup- 
ported her  cruel  tortures,  unmoved  also  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  her  husband,  who  besought  her  to  pity  their 
common  children. 

Victorian,  of  Adrumetum,  was  at  that  time  governor 
of  Carthage,  under  the  king.  He  was  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Africa :  to  gain  him  over  to  arianism  was  to 
gain  a  prize  ;  and  Huneric  assured  him  of  his  particular 
favour,  if  he  would  submit  to  be  re-baptized,  and  re- 
nounce the  Trinitarian  creed.  "  Tell  the  king,"  said 
he,  "  if  there  were  no  other  life  after  this,  I  would  not 
for  a  little  temporal  honour  be  ungrateful  to  my  God, 
who  hath  granted  me  the  grace  to  believe  in  him." 
The  king,  incensed  at  an  answer  truly  christian,  tor- 
mented him  grievously  ;  and  thus  he  slept  in  Jesus. 
At  Tambaia  two  brothers  continued  a  whole  day,  sus- 
pended with  large  stones  fastened  to  their  feet.  One 
of  them,  overcome  with  the  torture,  at  length  desired  to 
recant,  and  to  be  taken  down.  "  No,  no,  said  the  other, 
this,  brother,  is  not  what  we  swore  to  Jesus  Christ.  I 
will  testify  against  you,  when  we  come  before  his  awful 
throne,  that  we  swore  by  his  body  and  blood,  that  we 
would  suffer  for  his  sake."  He  said  much  more  to 
rouse  and  encourage  him ;  at  length  his  fellow- sufferer 
cried  out,  "  Torment  as  you  please,  I  will  follow  my 
brother's  example."  The  executioners  were  quite  fa- 
tigued with  torturing  them  by  hot  irons  and  hooks, 
and  at  length  dismissed  them,  remarking  that  every 
one  appeared  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  that  none  was  brought  over  to  arianism. 
I  see  still  the  marks  of  the  true  church,  patiently  suf- 
fering for  the  truth's  sake,  and  victorious  in  suffering.     / 

At   Typasa,  the   secretary  of   Cirila   was  ordained 
bishop  by  the  Arians  :  the  inhabitants  seeing  this,  trans- 

*  Victor,  b.  v 
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ported  themselves  into  Spain,  as  the  distance  was  but 
small.  Some,  who  could  meet  with  no  vessels,  re- 
mained in  Africa.  The  new  bishop  laboured  by  cour- 
tesy to  win  their  favour;  but  they,  in  contempt  of  his 
ministry,  assembled  themselves  in  a  private  house  for 
public  worship.  Huneric  hearing  of  this,  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  bishop,  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut 
out,  and  their  right  hands  to  be  cut  off  in  the  public 
market-place.  He  seems  to  have  permitted  them  to 
retire  to  Constantinople,  but  to  have  been  determined 
to  prevent  their  open,  confession  of  the  Trinity.  Shall 
I,  in  compliance  with  modern  prejudices,  throw  a  veil 
over  the  rest,  or  shall  I  proceed  according  to  historical 
veracity  ? — i mperiosa  trahit  Veritas.  A  miracle 
followed,  worthy  of  God,  whose  majesty  had  been  so 
daringly  insulted,  and  which  must  at  that  time  have 
much  strengthened  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  who  need- 
ed indeed  some  peculiar  consolations  amidst  such  scenes 
of  horrible  persecution.  The  miracle  itself  is  so  well 
attested,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  more  so.  The 
reader  shall  have  both  the  fact  and  its  proofs.  Though 
their  tongues  were  cut  out  to  the  root,  they  spake  as 
well  as  before,  "and  if  any  doubt,"  says  Victor  of 
Vita,  "  let  him  goto  Constantinople,  where  he- will  find 
a  sub-deacon  called  Reparatus,  one  who  was  thus 
treated,  who  speaks  plainly,  and  who  has  a  particular 
respect  shewn  him  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Zeno, 
especially  by  the  empress." 

iEneas,  of  Gaza,  a  platonic  philosopher,  a  cautious 
and  prudent  person,*  was  at  that  time  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  writes  thus  in  the  conclusion  of  his  dialogue 
on  the  resurrection.  "  I  myself  saw  them,  heard  them 
speak,  and  wondered,  that  their  utterance  could  be  so 
articulate.  I  searched  for  the  organ  of  speech,  and 
not  trusting  my  ears,  was  resolved  to  have  the  proof  of 
the   eyes.     Causing  them  to  open  their  mouths,  I  saw 

*  Gibbon,  (vol.  iii.  c.  xxxviii.  Decline  of  Rom.  Emp.)  is  .struck  with 
this  evidence,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  rest.  Yet  he  intimates 
that  the  infidel's  suspicion  is  incurable.  Does  he  allude  to  himself?  To 
what  purpose  does  he  say  so,  if  he  does  not?  it'he  does,  what  is  this  bul 
to  deny  all  reasonable  evidence,  and  confess  himself  t  ibe  imreasoi  able 
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that  their  tongues  were  plucked  out  even  by  the  roots, 
and  was  then  more  surprised,  that  they  could  live,  than 
that   they   could   speak.     Is   this  sufficient  evidence  ? 
Hear  more:  Procopius,  the  historian,    in  his  history 
of    the    Vandalic   war,*  says,  Huneric   ordered   the 
tongues  of  many  to  be  cut  out,  who  were  afterwards 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  when  I  was  there, 
talking  without  any  impediment,  or  feeling  any  incon- 
venience from  what  they  had  suffered.     Count  Mar- 
cellinus,  in  his  Chronicons,  says,  "  I  have  seen  some  of 
this  company  of  faithful  confessors  at  Constantinople, 
who  had  their  tongues  cut  out,  but  spake  without  any 
imperfection  in  their  utterance."     To  name  only  one 
more  witness :  the  great  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  con- 
stitution published  by  him  for  Africa,  after  it  had  fallen 
into   his   dominion,  testifies,    that  he  had  beheld  the 
same.f 

Numbers  were  maimed  in  various  ways.  Some 
lost  their  hands,  some  their  feet,  others  their  eyes,  their 
noses,  or  their  ears.  Dagila,  wife  of  one  of  the  King's 
cup-bearers,  though  nobly  born  and  brought  up  ten- 
derly, was  severely  scourged  and  banished  into  a  desert, 
joyfully  forsaking  her  house,  husband,  and  children. 

Seven  monks  of  Capsa  having  been  persuaded  to  come 
to  Carthage,  flattered  with  fair  promises,  and  the  royal 
favour,  shewed,  however,  that  they  had.  another 
spirit  in  them.  Inflexibly  firm  in  the  profession  of 
the  Trinity,  and  disappointing  the  hopes  of  Huneric, 
they  were  martyred  by  his  orders. 

The  whole  clergy  of  Carthage,  after  having  been  al- 
most starved  with  hunger,  were  exiled.  Elpidiphorus, 
who  had  been  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the  Trinity, 
and  who  had  had  for  his  sponsor  the  deacon  Muritta, 
was  more  active  than  others  in  tormenting  the  faithful. 
As  they  were  preparing  to  stretch  Muritta  on  the  rack, 
the  venerable  aged  person  suddenly  drew  out,  from  un- 
der his  robe,  the  linen  with  which  he  had  covered  El- 
pidiphorus at  his  coming  out  of  the  font,  and  spread- 
ing it  in  the  view  of  the  whole  company,  he  said  to  the 

*  B.  1.  c.  viil  f  B.  1,  Cod.  de  Off.  Afr. 
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apostate,  who  sat  as  his  judge,  "Behold  the  linen  which 
shall  accuse  you  at  the  coming  of  the  great  Judge,  and 
shall  cast  you  headlong  into  the  lake  of  brimstone,  be- 
cause you  have  clothed  yourself  with  cursing,  by  re- 
councing  the    true    baptism  and  the  faith."     Elpidi- 
phorus  was  confounded  and  unable  to  answer.     T    o 
Vandals,   who  loved  die  faith,  accompanied   by  their 
mother,  forsook  their  wealth,  and  followed  the  clergy 
into    banishment.     Theucarius,    an  apostate,    advised 
the  Arian  governors,  to  recall  some  of  the  young  children, 
whom  he,  according  to  his  office,    had  taught  to  sing 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  whom  he  knew  to  have 
the    best    voices.     Messengers    were    sent    to   recall 
twelve,  who,  weeping  and  holding  the  banished  clergy 
by  their  knees,  refused  to  leave  them.     They  were  sep- 
arated from   them  by  force,  and  were  brought  back 
to   Carthage.     But  neither  flatteries  nor  the  bastinado 
could  cure  them  of  their  attachment.     These,  after  the, 
persecution  was  over,  were  held  in  high  estimation  in 
the  church.  The  Arian  bishops  went  every  where  arm- 
ed with  swords,  accompanied  by  their  clergy.     One, 
named  Anthony,    distinguished  himself  by  his  cruel 
treatment  of  Eugenius  of  Carthage,  who  was  his  prisoner, 
and  whose  life  he  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy  by  re- 
peated severities.     Another  bishop,  called  Habet  Dcum, 
was  bound  by  him  hand  and  foot.     Anthony  stopping 
his  mouth,  poured  water  on  his  body.     "  My  brother, 
said  the  Arian,  unbinding  him,  you  are  now  a  christian, 
as  well  as  we:   what  should  hinder  you  in  future,  from 
obeying  the  will  of  the  king  V  "  While  you  were  stop- 
ping my  mouth,  I  made,  said  the  holy  confessor,  a 
protestation  against  your  violence,  which  the  angels  have 
written  down,  and  will  present  to  God." 

The  barbarity  was  general :  persons  were  stopped 
on  the  highways,  and  brought  to  Arian  bishops,  who 
re-baptized  them,  and  gave  them  certificates,  to  prevent 
their  suffering  the  same  violence  again.  None  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  from  place  to  place  without  these  ceiLfi- 
cates.  The  Arian  clergy  went,  even  in  the  night  time,  with 
armed  men  into  houses,  carrying  water  with  them,  with 
which  they  sprinkled  persons  in  their  beds,  cryingout  that 
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they  had  made  them  christians.  They  put  the  physi- 
cian Libcratus  and  his  wife  into  separate  prisons,  when 
somebody  informed  the  latter,  that  her  husband  had 
obeyed  the  king.  "  Let  me  see  him,  says  she,  and  I 
will  do  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God."  They  took  her 
out  of  the  prison  to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  said, 
taking  him  by  the  throat,  "  Unhappy  man,  unworthy 
of  the  grace  of  God,  said  she,  why  will  you  perish  eter- 
nally for  a  transitory  glory  ?  Will  your  gold  and  silver 
deliver  you  from  hell-fire?"  "What  is  the  matter,  wife, 
he  replied ;  what  have  they  been  telling  you  ?  I  am 
what  I  was  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  never 
renounce  the  faith." 

Cresconius,  a  presbyter  of  the  city  of  Myzenta,  was 
found  dead  in  a  cavern  of  mount  Zica<  Various  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  fleeing  from  the  persecution,  suffer- 
ed thus  through  cold  and  hunger. 

At  length,  after  an  horrible  reign  of  seven  years  and 
ten  months,  in  which  time  the  church  was  purged  by 
as  severe  a  persecution  as  any  ever  known,  in  the  year 
485  died  the  tyrant  Huneric  of  a  disease,  in  which  he 
was  corroded  by  worms, — a  signal  monument  of  divine 
justice !  Gontamond,  his  nephew  and  successor,  stop- 
ped the  persecution,  and  recalled  Eugenius  to  Carthage. 
In  the  year  487,  a  council  was  held  at  Rome,  with  Fe- 
lix, the  bishop,  at  its  head,*  in  which  were  forty  bish- 
ops of  Italy,  four  of  Africa,  and  seventy-six  priests. 
The  rules  of  penance,  prescribed  by  this  synod,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  late  persecution,  partook  partly  of  the 
prevailing  superstitions,  and  partly  of  the  primitive 
strictness  of  discipline.  Clergymen,  who  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  re-baptized,  were  deprived  not  only 
of  the  ministry,  but  even  of  lay-communion,  till  their 
death.  Other  articles  breathe  the  same  severe  spirit : 
vet  I  rejoice,  amidst  the  excess  of  discipline,  to  find, 
that  real  religion  was  honoured.  One  rule  of  the  coun- 
cil deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  its  good  sense.  '  No 
clergyman  shall  receive  into  his  city  the  penitent  of 
another  bishop,  without  his  certificate  in  writing.' 

*Ep.  7.  Felix. 
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In  the  year  493,  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  now  com- 
plcte  master  of  Italy,  alter  he  had  ruined  Odoacer,  made  a 
law  to  restrain  all  the  adherents  of  the  hitter  from  mak- 
ing a  will,  or  disposing  of  their  estates.  All  Italy  W3i 
alarmed,  and  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  was  applied 
to,  that  he  might  intercede  with  the  king.  Lawrence, 
bishop  of  Milan,  joining  with  him,  they  went  together 
to  Ravenna,  where  Theodoric  resided.*  Epiphanius, 
obtained  favour  for  all,  except  some  few  leaders  of  the 
party.  Theodoric,  who  had  before  honoured  and  ex- 
perienced the  virtues  of  Epiphanius,  discoursed  with 
him  in  private,  and  said,  "you  see  th^  desolations  of 
Italy ;  the  Burgundians  have  carried  away  captive  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  I  wish  to  redeem  them  ; 
none  of  the  bishops  is  so  proper  as  yourself,  undertake 
the  embassy  ;  I  shall  order  what  money  is  necessary 
for  you."  Epiphanius  accepted  the  commission,  on 
condition  that  Victor,  bishop  of  Turin,  might  be  his 
companion.  In  the  year  494,  Epiphanius  passed  the 
Alps ;  all  the  people  came  out  to  see  him,  and  brought 
presents,  which  he  distributed  among  the  poor.  Ar- 
riving at  Lyons,  where  Gondebaud,  the  Burgundian 
king  resided,  he  advised  him  to  dismiss  the  captives 
without  ransom.  It  seems  astonishing,  that  one  Ari- 
an  king  should  negotiate  with  another  of  the  same  sect, 
by  means  of  a  Trinitarian  ;  but  it  is  just  to  notice  these 
things,  that  the  reader  may  not  suspect  all  Arians  to  have 
had  the  spirit  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  or  of  Huneric, 
the  Vandal.  The  trjie  triumphs  of  real  godliness  and 
virtue,  in  softening  the  miseries  of  human  society,  ap- 
pear in  these  transactions  of  Epiphanius.  Let  philoso- 
phers say,  that  this  was  all  the  effect  of  superstition  : 
it  is  my  duty  to  show,  that  even  in  a  superstitious  age, 
godliness  did  exist,  and  did  perform  what  mere  super- 
stition could  not ;  and  philosophy  should  stop  her  mouth, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  she  seldom  ever  did  so  much 
good  to  society,  as  the  christian  religion  did,  when  even 
discoloured  by  superstition.     To  proceed  : 

*  Ennodiu6  Vita  Epiph. 
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Gondebaud,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  character  ot 
Epiphanius,  restored  to  him  without  ransom  all  the 
prisoners,  except  those  who  were  taken  armed,  they  be- 
ing the  property  of  the  captors.  Six  thousand  were 
sent  away  without  ransom ;  and  Theodoric's  money, 
aided  by  the  liberality  of  Syagria,  a  lady  of  quality  and 
of  good  works,  and  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  re- 
deemed the  rest.  Epiphanius  travelled  to  Geneva  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  captives  there,  and  was  equally 
successful  with  Gond^gisilas,  the  brother  of  Gonde- 
baud. He  returned  into  Italy  with  troops  of  redeemed 
captives,  and  easily  obtained  for  them  from  Theodoric 
the  recovery  of  their  lands. 

This  excellent  person  was  born  at  Pavia  in  the  year 
438.    From  early  life  he  was  devoted  to  divine  services, 
and,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  was  ordained  deacon.     He 
was  made  bishop  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind.     He  was  often  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  public  aifairs.     In  the  year  474, 
he  had  been  sent  by  Nepos,  at  that  time  emperor  of  the 
West,  to  Evaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  then  residing  at 
Toulouse,  though  after  the  Visigoths  were  rejected  from 
Gaul,  they  resided  in  Spain.     Epiphanius  negotiated  a 
peace  with  Evaric  successfully,  but  refused  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  him,  because  he  was  an  Arian.     In 
476,   Odoacer  making  himself  master  of  Italy,  Epi- 
phanius, by  his  intercession,  obtained  the  deliverance  of 
a  number  of  captives ;  and  with  no  other  fund,  than  the 
supplies  of  Providence,  he  repaired  the  city  of  Pavia, 
which  had  been   pillaged,   and  rebuilt   the  churches. 
When   Theodoric   entered  Italy  in  489,    Epiphanius 
came  to  him  to  Milan,  and  was  courteously  received. 
He  still  softened  the  horrors  of  war  during  the  contest 
between  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  and  did  good  to  all, 
even  supporting  those  who  had  pillaged  his  lands.     In 
the  year  496  he  died,  being  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

About  this  time  decretals  of  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
were  published  :  a  few  of  them  relating  to  ordination* 

*  Fleury,  b.  xxx.  Sec.  34. 
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will  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  "He,  who  is  taken 
from  a  monastic  life,  may  be  ordained  priest  in  a  year's 
time ;  but  he  must  not  be  illiterate ;  lie,  who  cannot 
read,  can  only  be  a  door-keeper.  All  laymen  that 
shall  be  ordained  shall  have  six  months  probation  ; 
and  cannot  be  admitted  priests  till  after  eighteen  months. 
Bishops  are  forbidden  to  receive,  much  less  to  promote, 
such  clergymen  as  pass  from  one  church  to  another. " 

Gelasius*  himself  seems  to  have  been  an  ornament 
to  Christianity.  He  died  in  the  year  496.  He  compos- 
ed a  treatise  against  some  Romans,  who  had  a  desire 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  Luperca- 
lia.f  "I  forbid,  says  he,  any  christian  to  practise 
these  superstitions  :  leave  them  to  heathens.  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  declare  to  christians,  that  they  are  fatal. 
I  doubt  not  but  my  predecessors  solicited  the  emperors 
to  abolish  this  abuse  ;  they  were  not  heard,  and  this 
ruined  the  empire." — It  appears  hence,  how  slowly  and 
stubbornly  the  old  idolatries  departed  out  of  christen 
dom.  The  testimony  of  Gelasi us  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, because  his  manners  were  holy.  He  was  inces- 
santly employed  in  prayer,  reading,  writing,  or  busint  ss, 
and  in  conversation  on  spiritual  things  with  godly  men. 
Idleness  and  luxury  were  equally  avoided  by  him  ;  neg- 
ligence in  a  bishop  he  esteemed  dangerous  to  souls, 
and  his  liberality  to  the  poor  was  unbounded.  To  all 
this,  it  may  not  be  quite  insignificant  to  add,  that  he 
composed  hymns  after  the  manner  of  Ambrose. 

About  the  year  496,  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  was 
baptized,  and  received  into  the  general  church.     He 

*  Fleury,  b.  xxx.  41. 
■f  Gibbon,  in  vol.  iii.  c.  xxxvi.  Decline,  &.c.  is  pleased  to  accuse  Gela- 
sius  of  absurd  prejudice,  because  he  supposed  those  who  were  for  still 
preserving  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  to  be  only  nominal  christians. 
After  having  told  the  less  learned  reader,  that  this  festival  was  an  ancient 
piece  of  idolatry,  in  honour  of  the  idol  god  Pan,  that  young  men,  and 
even  magistrates,  ran  naked  through  the  streets,  that  they mock  sty- 
forbids  me  farther  to  explain  the  indecencies  of  the  ceremonies  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  whole  was  calculated  to  encourage  libidinous  vices,  I 
would  ask  such  a  writer,  whether  those,  who  were  for  still  preserving 
this  abomination,  could  be  any  more  than  nominal  christians  ;  whethe  1  he 
knows  any  evil  more  severely  and  more  constantly  condemned  in  Scripture 
than  idolatry  ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  expression  "  harmless  festival*" 
(it  is  Gibbon's,)  does  not  fasten  on  him,  who  uses  it,  the  charge  of  impu- 
dence, or  ignorance  of  Scripture,  or  malevolence  against  the  word  of  God  ? 
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himself,  perfidious,  ambitious,  and  cruel,  was  no  hon- 
our to  any  religous  denomination.  But  some  remark- 
able circumstances  of  Providence  attended  his  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  ;  which  will  therefore  deserve  a 
place  in  these  memoirs.  The  Franks,  or  French,  were 
a  German  nation  known  long  before  ;  who  dwelt  about 
the  lower  Rhine.  Having  passed  this  river,  they  enter- 
ed into  Gaul,  under  the  conduct  of  Pharamond,  their 
first  king,  about  the  year  420.  Clodio,  Merovaeus, 
Childeric,  and  Clovis,  reigned  in  succession  after  him. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  desolated 
the  lower  empire,  they  still  advanced  gradually  in  con- 
quests, and  Clovis  ruined  the  Roman  power  entirely  in 
Gaul.  But  he  had  to  contend  with  other  barbarous 
invaders,  all  of  whom,  however,  he  subdued  at  length, 
and  by  much  carnage  and  violence  he  became  the  found- 
er of  the  French  monarchy.  Wicked  as  he  was,  he  was 
fitted  to  become  an  useful  instrument  of  Providence, 
like  Henry  VIII.  of  England  many  ages  after.  He 
had  married  Clotilda,  neice  of  Gondebaud,  king  of  the 
Burgundians  ;  she  was  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  both  her  uncle  and  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Burgundians  professed  arianism.  Could  her  pri- 
vate history  be  known,  it  would  probably  be  instruc- 
tive and  edifying.  For  what  else  could  induce  a  royal 
lady,  brought  up  among  heretics,  and  given  in  marriage 
to  a  powerful  pagan,  to  persevere  alone  so  firmly  in  the 
apostolical  faith,  but  the  grace  of  God  and  the  effectual 
operation  of  his  Spirit,  in  an  age  when  divine  truth  had 
scarce  a  single  patron  of  great  power  in  Europe  ?* 

Having  a  son  by  her  husband  Clovis,  she  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  him,  to  permit  the  child  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  earnestly  reasoned  with  him  on  the  vanity  of 
his  idols,  and  preached  Christianity  to  him  with  much 
sincerity.  Clovis,  who,  it  seems,  had  great  affection 
for  his  queen,  consented  at  length  to  the  baptism  of  the 
infant;  but  he  died  a  few  days  after.  "Clovis  in  a 
rage  declared,  I  have  lost  my  child,  because  he  has 
been  devoted  to  your  deities ;  had  he  been  devoted  to 

*  Greg.  Tar.  ii.  hist.  c.  xx\i. 
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mine,  he  would  have  lived.'1    The  pious queeji  answei 

ed,  "  I  thank  God,  who  hasthoughl  m<  worthy  to  bear 
a  child,  whom  he  has  called  into  his  kingdom."  She 
had  afterwards  another  sod,  who  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Clodomer.  On  his  falling  sick,  the  king  said, 
"  Yes,  I  see  he  will  die  like  his  brother,  because  he 
has  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  your  Christ. "  The 
mother  prayed  For  his  recovery,  and  the  child  was  re- 
stored to  health.  Clotilda  persevering  in  her  exhorta- 
tions, Clovis  heard  them,  patient,  but  still  inflexible, 
It  pleased  God  at  length  to  give  him  a  striking  lesson, 
from  which  he  ought  to  have  learned  the  true  art  of 
happiness.  Fighting  with  the  Alemanni,  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  entirely  defeated.  Finding  himself 
in  the  utmost  danger,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven 
with  tears,  and  said,  "  O  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Clotilda 
affirms  to  be  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  implore  thy 
aid.  If  thou  givest  me  victory,  I  will  believe  and  be 
baptized  :  for  I  have  called  upon  my  own  gods  in  vain." 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  Alemanni  turned  their 
backs,  and  began  to  flee,  and  at  length  submitted  and 
craved  quarter. 

Penetrated  with  a  sense  of  divine  goodness,  as  many 
wicked  men  have  been  for  a  time,  Clovis  submitted  to 
the  instructions  of  Remi,  bishop  of  Rheims,  whom  the 
queen  sent  to  teach  him.  The  chief  difficulty  he  start- 
ed was,  that  his  people  would  not  follow  him  in  his 
change  of  religion.  This  was  obviated  by  the  facility, 
with  which  they  received  Uemi's  lessons.  What  the 
lessons  were,  and  what  exercises  of  mind  and  conscience 
attended  the  change,  we  know  not ;  the  external  circum- 
stances and  forms  alone  we  are  informed  of,  and  they 
are  not  very  instructive.  The  king  himself  was  bap- 
tized at  Rheims,  and  so  was  his  sister,  and  three  thou- 
sand of  his  army.  He  was  at  that  time  the  only  prince 
who  professed  orthodox  Christianity.  Anastasius  the 
eastern  emperor,  favoured  heresy  \  the  rest  of  the  Eu- 
ropean princes  were  Arians.  Thus  a  woman  was  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  a  change  in  her  husband ; 
it  is  true  the  change  was  Only  nominal,  but  it  was  fol 
lowed  bv  very  signal  effects  in  Europe,  namely,  by  the 

Vol."  II.  62 
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recovery  of  the  apostolical  faith,  and  no  doubt  by  the 
happy  conversion  of  many  individuals. 

la  the  year  494,  Gontamond,  the  Vandal,  still  in- 
creasing his  kindness  to  the  church,  opened  all  the 
places  of  public  worship,  after  they  had  been  shut  ten 
years  and  a  half,  and,  at  the  desire  of  Eugenius,  recalled 
all  the  other  bishops.  He  died  in  the  year  496,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasamond. 

And  here  I  finish  the  general  history  of  the  West  for 
this  century.  Much,  both  of  divine  providence  and  of 
divine  grace,  appears  in  it.  Superstition  had  grown 
gradually  in  this  and  the  former  century.  Relics  and 
various  other  instruments  of  the  same  class,  were  fast 
advancing  into  reputation.  The  monastic  solitudes  were 
strongly  calculated  to  augment  these  evils  :  and,  in  the 
writings  of  various  pious  persons,  the  unguarded  and 
very  injudicious  addresses  to  martyrs,  which  occur  fre- 
quently, and  which  were  rather  rhetorical  flights  than 
real  prayers,  countenanced  exceedingly  the  growing 
spirit  of  apostasy.  Every  new  ceremony,  while  men 
were  in  this  frame,  strengthened  the  superstitious  spirit, 
and  rendered  them  less  disposed  to  depend  on  the  Sav- 
iour, that  is,  as  the  apostle  says,  to  hold  the  head,* 
in  the  faith  and  love  of  the  gospel.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  and  solid  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  in 
this  century,  the  wholesome  effects  of  which  continued 
all  along  in  the  West,  Christianity  itself,  humanly  speak- 
ing, would  have  been  in  danger  of  total  extinction. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  admire  the  providential  and 
gracious  goodness  of  the  Lord,  in  preparing,  furnish- 
ing, and  giving  success  to  the  important  labours  of  Au- 
gustine in  this  matter,  through  which  so  many  in  Africa 
were  enabled  to  glorify  their  Saviour  by  faithfulness  to 
death,  under  a  severe  persecution.  The  despised,  de- 
solated church,  at  once  overborn  by  heretics,  and  by 
barbarous  pagans,  still  lived  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
and  Britain,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  when  Providence 
raised  upaClovis  to  support  that,  of  which  he  himself, 
however,  knew  not  the  value.     We  leave  the  church  in 

*  Coloss.  ii.  19. 
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Italy  and  Spain  only  tolerated,  but  mildly  treated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  former;  in  Britain  confined  to  die  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  in  France  read]  to  rise 
again  into  eminence,  and  in  Africa  just  recovered  from 
a  dreadful  scourge,  in  which  slu-  had  gloriously  suffer- 
ed. The  changes  of  a  secular  kind,  though  very  great 
in  all  this  period,  and  alone  moving  the  hearts  of  world- 
ly men,  could  not  destroy  the  church,  whose  root  is  not 
in  the  world.  The  patience  of  the  godly  was  exercised 
by  them,  the  sins  of  the  church  were  scourged,  and  the 
gospel  was  communicated  to  barbarians.  The  general 
current  of  corrupt  doctrine  was  strongly  set  in  :  idol- 
atry was  too  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  to  be  erad- 
icated from  any,  except  those  who  were  christians  in- 
deed, and  we  shall,  ere  long,  see  it  established  in  the 
formality  of  public  worship.  Nothing,  however,  had 
hitherto  happened,  but  what  had  been  predicted.  The 
persecutions  of  the  church,*  the  short  interval  of  peace, f 
and  the  desolations  of  the  empire  which  succeeded,  J  had 
all  been  revealed  to  St.  John.  And  it  may  deserve  to 
be  remarked,  that  even  amidst  all  this  degeneracy  and 
decav,  whoever  chooses  to  compare  christian  emperors 
or  priests  with  pagans  in  similar  situations,  will  find  a 
great  superiority  of  character  in  the  former.  The  me- 
liorating of  the  condition  of  slaves,  the  abolition  of  tor- 
tures, and  of  other  cruel  or  obscene  customs,  the  insti- 
tution of  various  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  order  of  society,  are  to  be 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  benevolent  influence 
and  operation  of  the  christian  religion. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Eastern  Church  in  the  Fifth  Century. 

lHE  life  and  transactions  of  Chrysostom  have  intro- 
duced us  into  this  scene  already,  and  prepared  us  to 

*  Rev  vi.  \  Rev.  viii.  1.  *  Rev.  viii 
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expect  no  very  great  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
vices,  which  tarnished  the  West,  were  superstition, 
polemical  subtilty,  and  monasticism.  These  same  vices, 
meetiug  with  little  or  no  check  from  the  revival,  which 
took  place  in  Africa,  and  spread  a  benign  influence 
through  the  Latm  churches,  prevailed  in  the  East  almost 
universally,  and  each  of  them  in  a  much  higher  degree; 
yet  here  and  there,  the  Spirit  of  God  condescended  to 
move  amidst  the  chaos,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  watch  and 
discern  his  operations. 

Arsaces,  who  was  very  old,  and  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  room  of  Chry- 
sostoin,  died  in  the  year  405.  In  the  next  year  Atticus, 
who  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  persecution  of 
Chrysostom,*  succeeded  him.  He  seems  a  person 
extremely  well  adapted  to  an  age  and  metropolis  of  for- 
mal and  decent  religion,  neither  so  zealous  as  to  give 
offence  by  his  animadversions,  nor  so  dissolute  as  to 
excite  disgust  by  his  immoralities.  He  understood 
mankind,  had  good  sense,  and  though  he  had  little 
learning,}  yet  he  possessed  the  art  of  shewing  off  that 
little  to  the  best  advantage.  So  exquisite  a  courtier  as 
he  would  naturally  gain  over  large  numbers  of  the  dis- 
contented ;  yet  there  were  some,  who  chose  rather  to 
meet  for  worship  in  the  open  fields  than  to  communi- 
cate with  Atticus.  This  bishop  used  to  compose  ser- 
mons which  he  recited  from  memory  ;  at  length  he 
ventured  to  preach  extempore,  but  he  was  not  admired 
from  the  pulpit. 

Atticus  was  certainly  a  person  of  a  candid  temper 
and  beneficent  disposition.  It  had  been  the  custom  to 
mention  with  honour  the  names  of  former  bishops  in  the 
church  -,  and,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  friends  of 
Chrysostom,  he  took  care  to  have  his  name  mentioned 

.  *  It  is  very  possible  this  expression  may  he  too  strong.  The  authority 
for  it  rests  with  Palladius,  p.  95,  The  panegyrical  biographer  of  Chry- 
sostom might  easily  magnify  the  courtly  connivance  of  Atticus  into  positive 
persecution. 

f  Socrates  contradicts  this;  lie  will  have  it,  that  Atticus  had  much 
learning,  piety,  and  prudence.  I  doubt  not  but  he  was  largely  possessed 
of  the  last  quality,  The  consideration  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  an  author, 
will  explain  these  contradictions.  DeceilCJ  and  good  sense,  not  much 
af  ^'cidous  godliness,  appear  to  have  been  predominant  in  Socrates. 
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among  the  rest.  He  distributed  alms  to  the  poor  of 
other  churches  besides  his  own,  and  sent  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  to  Calliopius,  a  presbyter  of  Nice,  for 

the  use  of  such  poor,   as  were  not  common  beggars, 

but  persons  who  were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  also  lor  the 
poor  of  any  other  communion  besides  that  of  the  gen- 
eral church.*     He  said  to  Asclepias,   bishop  of  the 

Novatians,  "  You  are  happy,  who  have  for  fifty  \  ears 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church  ;"  and,  on 
all  occasions,  he  behaved  with  kindness  to  these  dis- 
senters, and  very  justly  owned  their  faithfulness  to  the 
common  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  days  of  Constan- 
tius  and  Valens.  Were  all  this  liberality  of  sentiment 
and  practice  founded  on  christian  faith  and  love,  it 
would  doubtless  be  highly  laudable  in  Atticus :  such 
as  he  is,  in  virtues  and  vices,  I  have  represented  his 
character,  and  must  leave  him  to  that  Being  to  whom 
judgment  belongs.  He  died  in  the  twenty-first  year  ol 
his  bishopric. 

During  the  reign  of  Thcodosius  the  younger,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Arcadius,  the  christians  in  Persia 
were  persecuted  grievously,  says  Theodoretjf  were 
kindly  protected,  and  allowed  to  propagate  the  gospel 
there,  says  Socrates. J  Very  circumstantial  details  arc 
given  by  both  writers,  perfectly  conformable  to  this  op- 
position of  accounts.  As  both  the  writers  were  well 
informed  and  credible,  I  judge,  that  both  accounts 
may  be  true  in  different  periods  of  the  reign  of  Isdeger- 
des ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Persian  magi  might  have 
a  great  share  of  the  king's  confidence  at  one  time,  and 
not  at  another.  And,  as  the  persecution  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  christian,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble, that  the  favourable  period  was  first  in  order.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views,  the  series  of  events  seems  sum- 
marily to  have  been  as  follows :  Maruthas,  bishop  of 
Mesopotamia,  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, and  notwithstanding  the  fraudulent  arts  of  the 
magi,  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a  christian.  But 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  a  bishop,  called  Audas, 

•Socrates,  B.  vii.  c.  25.        j  Theod.    R.  xi.  c.  30  .       '   B.   vii.  c    $. 
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presuming  probably  on  the  royal  favour,  destroyed  one 
of  the  temples,  where  the  Persians  adored  the  fire. 
The  action  was  no  less  contrary  to  christian  meekness, 
than  to  moral  prudence,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as 
a  warning  to  christians  in  all  ages,  to  unite  the  subtil- 
ty  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  Is- 
degerdes  on  the  complaint  of  the  magi,  who  only  want- 
ed such  an  advantage,  sent  for  Audas,  and  in  soft 
terms  complained  of  the  injury,  and  ordered  him  to 
rebuild  the  temple.  Audas  refused  to  comply,  and 
Isdegerdes  in  a  rage  ordered  all  the  christian  churches 
in  his  dominions  to  be  destroyed.  He  had  not  himself 
any  real  degree  of  christian  light,  to  enable  him  to 
make  allowances  for  the  misconduct  of  an  individual. 
Nor  did  it  ever  appear  more  plainly  how  unequally  the 
church  of  Christ  contends  with  the  world,  since  the 
mistake  of  one  person  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cruel 
persecution  of  thirty  years.  Isdegerdes  began  it ;  and 
his  son  and  successor  Vararanes,  inflamed  by  the  magi, 
afflicted  the  christians  with  outrageous  barbarity. 

The  magi  procured  orders  to  be  issued  out  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Saracens,  subjects  of  Persia,  to  guard  the 
roads,  and  to  apprehend  all  christians,  that  they  might 
not  fly  to  the  Romans.  Aspebetes,  one  of  those  chiefs, 
touched  with  compassion  at  their  distress,  on  the  con- 
trary assisted  them  in  making  their  escape.  Being  ac- 
cused of  this  at  the  court  of  Persia,  he  fled  with  his 
family  to  the  Romans.  He  took  along  with  him  a 
number  of  Arabs,  who,  together  with  himself,  received 
christian  baptism,  and  the  real  church  of  Christ  proba- 
bly received  an  accession  from  this  event. 

The  afflicted  christians  implored  the  aid  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  their  entreaties  were  seconded  by  the  hu- 
manity of  Atticus,  the  bishop.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Persian  king  sent  to  demand  that  the  christian  fugi- 
tives should  be  delivered  into  his  hands.  To  this  the 
emperor  would  not  consent,  and  a  war  was  the  conse- 
quence, in  which,  so  far  at  least  as  Christianity  is  con- 
cerned, Theodosius  had  the  advantage.  An  action  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  will  deserve  more  praise  than 
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any  military  exploits  whatever.  The  Romans4"  had  tak- 
en seven  thousand  prisoners,  whom  the}  would  not  re- 
store, and  who  were  perishing  by  famine.     The  Persian 

king  was  mueh  vexed  at  this,  but  knew  not  how  to 
relieve  them.  Acacius  touehed  with  the  distress  of  the 
captives,  assembled  his  clergy,  and  spake  thus  to  them  : 
"  Our  God  has  no  need  either  of  dishes  or  cups  ;  since 
then  our  church  has  many  gold  and  silver  vessels  from 
the  liberality  of  the  people,  let  us,  by  means  of  them, 
free  and  relieve  these  captive  soldiers."  In  effect  he 
ordered  the  vessels  to  be  melted  down,  paid  the  ransom 
of  the  Persians  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  gave  the  cap- 
tives  provisions  and  necessaries  for  their  journey-,  and 
sent  them  home  to  their  king.  This  was  to  conquer 
in  a  christian  manner.  The  king  desired  personally 
to  make  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  bishop, 
who  was  accordingly  directed  by  Theodosius  to  wait 
upon  the  monarch. 

Theodosius  had  a  reign  of  uncommon  length,  forty- 
one  years,  though  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  He 
was  a  feeble  prince,  and  held  the  affairs  of  government 
with  a  remiss  and  negligent  hand.  The  public,  how- 
ever, was  benefited  by  the  vigorous  wisdom  of  his  bis- 
ter Pulcheria,  who,  though  only  two  years  older,  main- 
tained, by  meekness  and  discretion,  that  ascendant  over 
him,  which  superior  capacity  always  gives.  I  have  no 
great  matter  before  me  concerning  the  real  church  of 
Christ  at  present  ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  add  one 
more  history,  to  the  many  already  published,  concern- 
ing superstitious  and  marvellous  acts,  the  fame  of  which 
now  abounded,  especially  in  the  East.  Let  us  look  then 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople  a  little,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  discern  some  dim  traces  at  least  of  the  features 
of  the  church. 

Pulcheria  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  virginity,  be- 
fore she  was  quite  fifteen,  and  persuaded  her  two  sisters 
to  do  the  same.  At  sixteen  slie  took  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta, and  as  she  had  always  the  prudence  to  preserve 
her  brother's  honour,  she  governed  in  his  name  with 

*  Socrates,  B.  vii.  21. 
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much  success :  for  she  was  the  only  descendant  of  the 
great  and  first  Theodosius,  who  possessed  any  eminence 
of  character.  She  accustomed  her  brother  to  pray  fre- 
quently, to  honour  the  ministers,  and  to  be  upon  his 
guard  against  novelties  in  religion.  He  had  the  honour 
of  completing  the  destruction  of  idolatrous  temples 
and  worship.  The  young  emperor  rose  early  to  sing 
with  his  two  sisters  the  praise  of  God.  He  had  the 
Scriptures  much  by  heart,  and  could  discourse  of  them 
with  the  bishops,  like  an  aged  minister.*  He  took  great 
pains  to  collect  the  books  of  Scripture  and  their  inter- 
preters. His  meekness  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  were 
exceedingly  great.  Being  once  asked  why  he  never 
punished  with  death  those  who  had  injured  him,  "  would 
to  God,  he  replied,  I  could  recall  the  dead  to  life."  To 
another  asking  him  of  the  same  thing,  he  said  "  it  is 
an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  die,  but  it  belongs  to  God 
alone  to  recover  life  when  departed."  His  clemency 
to  criminals  seems  to  have  been  excessive.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  customs,  he  exhibited,  but  with  reluct- 
ance, the  shows  of  the  circus.  In  the  midst  of  the 
exhibitions  there  was  once  a  dreadful  tempest,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  emperor  ordered  the  criers  to 
warn  the  people,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave 
the  shows,  and  betake  themselves  to  prayer.  The  mo- 
tion was  accepted :  the  emperor  sang  hymns  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest,  and  the  whole  assembly  gave  them- 
selves up  to  devotion. 

On  occasion  of  good  success  in  his  wars,  the  news 
arriving  while  he  was  exhibiting  shows  a  second  time, 
he  persuaded  the  people  in  the  same  manner  to  leave 
their  pleasures,  and  to  join  in  prayer  and  praise.  He 
made  a  law  to  forbid  in  every  city  even  Jews  and  pa- 
gans to  attend  the  theatre  and  the  circus  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  on  certain  festivals.  He  made  laws  also  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  Judaism,  but  it  ought  to  be  add- 
ed, that  he  prohibited  the  molestation  of  Jews  or  of  pa- 
gans, so  long  as  they  lived  peaceably  under  the  govern- 
ment.  He  reduced  the  penalty  of  death  against  heathen- 

*  Socrates,  b.  vii.  22. 
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ism  to  banishment  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Such 
was  Theodosius'  zeal,  which,  if  it  contributed  little  to 
the  propagation  of  vital  godliness,  was  doubtless  ver\ 
efficacious  in  the  promotion   of  external  religion. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  encomiums  lavished  on 
this  emperor,  who  appears  to  have  truly  feared  God  in 
the  main,  it  is  evident,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  par- 
took of  the  childish  imbecility  of  his  age.  A  monk,  to 
whom  he  had  refused  a  favour,  had*  the  boldness  to 
excommunicate  him.  Theodosius  was  so  much  af- 
fected, that  he  declared  he  would  not  touch  a  morsel, 
till  the  excommunication  was  removed.  Though  in 
formed  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  that  he  must 
not  regard  so  irregular  an  excommunication,  he  could 
not  be  easy,  till  the  monk  was  found  and  had  restored 
him  to  communion.  In  what  bondage  did  conscien- 
tious persons  then  live !  but  how  little  reason  have  those 
to  triumph  over  them,  who  live  without  conscience,  and 
trample  underfoot  the  light  of  the  gospel ! 

Sisinnius  succeeded  Atticus  at  Constantinople,  by 
the  general  desire  of  the  people.  He  was  a  man  of 
simple  manners,  courteous,  and  exceedingly  liberal  to 
the  poor,  a  character  much  resembling  his  predecessor. 

The  virtue  of  mutual  forbearance  between  the  general 
church  and  dissenters  prevailed  beyond  doubt  at  this 
time  ;  the  prudent  and  moderate  characters  of  the  bish- 
ops of  both  parties,  as"  well  as  the  uncommon  meekness 
of  the  emperor,  contributed  much  to  this.f  Could  1 
add  to  this  any  clear  account  of  the  internal  vigorous 
operations  of  divine  grace,  the  glory  of  the  eastern 
church  would  have  been  seldom  rivalled :  but  super- 
stition corroded  the  vitals  of  practical  religion.  One 
remarkable  event  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
deserves,  however,  to  be  recorded :  a  Jewish  impostor, 
in  Crete,  pretended  that  he  was  Moses,  and  that  he  had 
been  sent  from  heaven,  to  undertake  the  care  of  the 

*  Theodoret.  v.  36. 
j  Let  an  instance  of  this  be  drawn  from  the  funeral  of  Paul,  bishop  of 
the  Novatians,  whose  corpse  was  attended  to  hi  .-.  ith  singing  of 

.ians  of  all  denominations.     The  n 
life,  had  been  held  in  universal  estknat 

Vol.   II. 
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Cretian  Jews,  and  conduct  them  over  the  sea, 
He  preached  a  whole  year  in  the  island,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  them  to  obey  his  directions.  He 
exhorted  them  to  leave  all  their  substance,  and  promis- 
ed to  conduct  them  through  the  sea,  as  on  dry  land, 
and  bring  them  into  the  land  of  promise.  Numbers 
were  so  infatuated,  as  to  neglect  their  business,  and 
leave  their  possessions  to  any  who  chose  to  seize  them. 
On  the  day  fixed  by  the  impostor,  he  went  before  them 
and  they  followed  with  their  wives  and  little  ones.  It 
was  a  memorable  instance  of  that  "  blindness*  which 
has  happened  to  Israel,  till  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  be 
come  in,"  and  fulfils  the  Scripture-account  of  their 
penal  folly.  When  he  had  led  them  to  a  promontory, 
he  ordered  them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
None  of  them,  it  seems,  had  the  caution,  to  insist  on 
his  setting  the  example.  Those  who  were  at  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  leaped  down,  many  of  whom  perished, 
partly  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  partly  drowned ; 
and  many  more  would  have  perished,  had  not  a  number 
of  fishermen  providentially  been  present,  who  saved 
their  lives.  These,  enlightened  at  length  by  experi- 
ence, prohibited  the  rest  from  taking  the  leap.  And 
they  all  now  sought  the  impostor  in  order  to  destroy 
him  :  but  he  had  made  his  escape.  Many  of  the  Cre- 
tian Jews  were  on  this  occasion  brought  over  to  the 
christian  faith. 

Two  controversies  shook  the  churches  of  the  East 
in  this  reign,  on  which  far  more  has  been  written  than 
tends  to  edification.  The  first  was  the  Nestor ian,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  of  Nestorius,  in 
objecting  to  a  common  phrase  of  the  orthodox,  namely, 
"Mary  the  mother  of  God."  He  seems  to  have  re- 
garded the  union  between  the  divine  and  human  na- 
ture of  Jesus  Christ  rather  as  moral  than  real,  and  to 
have  preferred  the  idea  of  a  connexion  between  the  two 
natures  to  an  union.  As  the  last  century  had  been  re- 
markable for  heresies,  raised  on  the  denial  of  the  union 
of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  so  this  was  dis- 

*  Rom,  xi. 
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turbed  by  heresies,  raised  on  the  denial  of  the  union  of 
the  divinity  and  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Cyril, 
the   bishop  of  Alexandria,   the  opposer  of  Nestorius, 

seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  ex  pressed  no  more  than 
the  faith  of  the  primitive  church.  But  the  serpentine 
wits  of  the  East,  favoured  also  by  a  language  of  exqui- 
site subtility  and  copiousness,  found  no  end  in  cavil- 
ling. Eutyches,  the  monk,  raised  a  second  heresi 
which  denied  the  existence  of  two  natures  in  the  per 
son  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  extreme  is  opposite  to  that 
of  Nestorius.  How  indecently  and  fiercely  these  eon 
troversies  were  agitated,  how  very  little  of  practical 
godliness  was  applied  to  them  by  any  party,  and  how 
much  the  peace  of  the  church  was  rent,  is  well  known. 
It  belongs  only  to  my  purpose,  and  it  is  all  the  good 
which  I  can  find  in  general  to  have  resulted  from  the 
contests,  to  mention,  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
were  stated  by  the  two  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon,  and  by  the  writings  of  those  who  were  most 
esteemed  in  the  church  at  that  time.  Such  was  the 
provident  care  of  Christ  over  his  church,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fundamental  truths  relating  to  his  per 
son,  and  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  it,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  remove  them  from  the  mind  by  explaining 
them  according  to  men's  own  imaginations,  were  sub- 
verted ;  and  the  doctrine  was  transmitted  safe  to  the 
church  in  after  ages,  as  the  food  and  nourishment  of 
humble  and  self-denying  souls.  The  writings  of  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  are  deservedly  admired  for  their 
strength  and  perspicuity  in  clearing  up  this  subject. 

Theodosius  died  in  the  year  450.  His  sister  Pul- 
cheria  remaining  sole  mistress  of  the  eastern  empire, 
gave  herself  in  marriage,  for  political  reasons,  to  Mar- 
cian,  whom  she  made  emperor ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  her  religious  virtues  suffered  any  diminution 
till  her  death.  Both  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  were  as  em- 
inent for  christian  piety,  as  a  superstitious  age  permit- 
ted persons  of  their  exalted  stations  to  be;  and  Mar- 
cian, who  survived,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  in  the 
year  457,  renowned  for  his  services  to  religion.  The 
preservation  of  orthodoxy,  the  encouragement  of  good 
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morals,  and  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  were  his  favour- 
ite objects. 

Of  his  successor  Leo  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  for- 
bad any  judiciary  proceedings  on  the  Lord's  day,  or 
any  plays  and  games.  This  law  bears  date  469.  At 
so  late  a  period  did  the  full  observance  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  divine  institutions  receive  the  sanction  of  hu- 
man authority  !  *  The  same  year  he  made  a  law  against 
simony,  requiring  men  to  be  promoted  to  the  episco- 
pal office  without  their  own  choice,  and  declaring  those, 
who  are  active  in  their  endeavours  for  the  promotion, 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  office. 

Gennadius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  died  about 
the  year  473.  The  most  remarkable  thing  I  find  in 
him  is,  that  he  never  ordained  any  clergymen,  who 
could  not  repeat  the  Psalter  without  book. 

But  I  am  disgusted  with  the  prospect.  It  grows 
worse  in  the  East  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Doctrinal 
feuds  and  malignant  passions  involve  the  whole.  Pos- 
sibly in  the  view  of  some  private  and  obscure  scenes 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  reader  may  find  something 
more  worthy  of  his  attention. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Christian  Writers  of  this  Century. 

JL  HE  great  luminary  of  the  fifth  century  has  been  co- 
piously reviewed.  The  greatest  praise  of  some  of  the 
rest  is,  that  they  illustrated  and  defended  the  evangelical 
views  of  faith  and  practice  through  him  revived ;  yet 
amidst  the  gloom  of  superstition  we  may  discover  sev- 
eral rays  of  godliness,  even  among  persons  who  had 
never  read  the  bishop  of  Hippo. 

Mark,!  the  hermit,  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.     He  wrote  on  the  spiritual  life,  and  de- 

*  See   Genesis   ii. 
-j-  See  Du  Pin,  from  whom  I  derive  particular  information  m\4  subjects 
of  this  nature. 
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scribes  the  conflicts  and  labours  of  men  truh 
for  eternity.  Many  of  the  ascetical  or  mystic  writers 
are  tarnished  with  semi-pelagianism.  Mark  is  in  the 
main  an  humble  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
feels  the  depravity  and  helplessness  of  human  nature. 
He  describes  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  and 
the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  and,  amidst  all  his  care  to 
promote  practical  godliness,  he  protests  against  the  idea 
of  our  being  justified  by  our  works,  as  a  very  danger- 
ous notion.  I  regret  that  I  can  communicate  no  more 
of  such  a  man.  Even  of  his  country  I  can  find  no  ac- 
count, except  that  he  belonged  to  the  eastern  church. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  unrighteous 
persecutor  of  Chrysostom,  does  not  deserve  a  place  in 
this  list  on  account  of  his  writings,  which  are  futile,  and 
breathe  a  worldly  spirit.  But  a  reflection  he  made  at 
the  hour  of  his  death  may  merit  the  attention  of  politi- 
cal and  ambitious  dignitaries  of  the  church.  "How 
happy,  said  he,  art  thou,  Arsenius,  to  have  had  always 
this  hour  before  thine  eyes  !"  Which  shews,  said  a  writer 
of  that  time,  that  monks  who  retire  from  the  world  to 
mourn  in  the  wilderness, die  more  peaceably  than  bishops, 
who  go  out  of  their  diocesses  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church  by  caballing  at  court.  It  seems,  Theophilus 
had  lived,  as  if  he  were  never  to  die. 

Paulinus,  of  Nola,  if  not  one  of  the  most  learned, 
was  one  of  the  most  humble  and  pious  writers  of  his 
time.  He  was  born  at  Bourdeaux  about  the  year  453. 
He  had  a  classical  style  and  taste,  and  being  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  had  advanced  to  the  greatest  dignities  of 
the  empire.  He  married  Therasia,  a  rich  lady,  by  whom 
he  obtained  a  great  estate.  It  pleased  God  to  inspire 
his  wife  with  the  love  of  heavenly  things,  and  she  had 
great  influence  in  inducing  her  husband  to  prefer  a  re- 
tired life  before  the  grandeur  of  the  world.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  there  was  as  much  of  gen- 
uine piety,  and  as  little  of  superstition  as  in  any  saints 
of  these  times.  He  gradually  parted  with  his  wealth, 
and  observed  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  it  was  to  little 
purpose  for  a  man  to  give  up  his  worldly  wealth,  except 
he  denied  himself;  and  that  a  man  might  renounce  the 
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world  heartily,  who  did  not  part  with  all  his  riches. 
The  people  of  Barcelona  in  Spain,  where  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement, conceived  so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that 
they  insisted  on  his  ordination.  He  writes  thus  on  the 
occasion  to  a  friend  :  "  On  Christmas  day,  said  he,  the 
people  obliged  me  to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood, 
against  my  will ;  not  that  I  have  any  aversion  to  the 
office :  on  the  contrary,  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
begun  at  the  porter's  order,  and  so  have  gradually  risen 
into  the  clerical.  I  submitted,  however,  to  Christ's 
yoke,  and  am  now  engaged  in  a  ministry  beyond  my 
merit  and  strength.  I  can  scarce  yet  comprehend  the 
weight  of  that  dignity  ;  I  tremble,  when  I  consider  its 
importance,  conscious  as  I  am  of  my  own  weakness : 
but  he  that  giveth  wisdom  to  the  simple,  and  out  of 
the  mouths  of  sucklings  perfects  praise,  is  able  to  ac- 
complish his  work  in  me,  to  give  me  his  grace,  and  to 
make  me  worthy,  whom  he  called  when  unworthy."* 

After  this  he  lived  sixteen  years  at  Nola,  in  priva- 
cy, where  at  length  he  was  ordained  bishop  in  409. 
The  incursions  of  the  Goths  disturbed  him  for  some 
time,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  that  he  prayed  in  the 
manner  that  his  friend  Augustine  tells  us,  that  the  Lord 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  tormented  on  account  of 
worldly  goods,  as  he  had  long  been  weaned  from  them 
in  his  affections.  It  pleased  God,  that  after  the  assault 
of  Nola  by  the  Goths  was  over,  he  peaceably  enjoyed 
his  bishopric  till  his  death  in  431. 

This  holy  person  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Alypius,  bishop  of  Tagasta,  whom  we  have  already 
celebrated  as  the  townsmen  and  friend  of  Augustine. 
Through  his  means  he  became  acquainted  with  the 

*  This  humble  and  serious  language  is  the  obvious  effect  of  a  spirit 
truly  conscientious,  deeply  sensible  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  its  own 
unworthincss.  Nor  is  there  any  thing,  in  which  primitive  piety  appears 
to  more  advantage,  -when  compared  to  modern  religion,  than  in  a  review 
of  men's  conduct  with  respect  to  the  pastoral  office.  In  our  times  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  youths,  who  have  really  a  religious  east,  fancy 
themselves  adequate  to  the  most  important  of  all  offices,  before  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Parents  also  too  often  look  on  their  dullest 
children  as  competent  to  the  sacred  function  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, that  worldly  lucre  is  the  spring  that  animates  many  to  press  into  the 
ministry,  who  never  had  any  charity  for  their  own  souls 


writings  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  which  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  one  who,  like  Paulinus,  knew 
what  in-dwelling  bin  means.  Hence  arose  a  very  pe- 
culiar friendship  between  the  two  bishops,  cemented  by 
their  common  interest  in  the  privileges  and  doctrines 
of  the  gospel. 

His  letter  to  Amandus  gives  an  excellent  view  of  his 
divinity,  which  he  illustrates  both  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  bishop  of 
Hippo.  In  writing  to  Delphinus,  who  had  been  danger- 
ously sick,  he  speaks  of  the  benefit  of  afflictions  to  the 
righteous,  as  they  exercise  their  godliness,  keep  them 
from  pride,  and  imprint  in  them  the  fear  of  divine  justice, 
which  will  dreadfully  confound  the  ungodly,  since  it  so 
severely  chastizes  the  righteous. 

Paulinus  was  intimate  with  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  his- 
torian, who  wras  a  priest  of  Agen,  a  person  of  noble  birth, 
fine  talents,  and  much  superstition  ;  a  disciple  of  Mar- 
tin of  Tours.  That  he  could  unite  so  much  elegance 
of  the  Roman  language  with  so  much  childishness  of 
thought,  forms  one  of  those  inconsistencies,  which 
abound  in  human  nature.  And  yet  there  want  not  here 
and  there  in  his  history  marks  of  good  judgment,  and 
every  where  a  spirit  of  piety  prevails.  Paulinus  com- 
paring Sulpicius'  conversion  with  his  own,  prefers 
that  of  his  friend,  "  because,  said  he  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, he  had  at  once  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  sin,  and 
broken  the  bands  of  flesh  and  blood  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  ;  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  renowned  at  the  bar, 
and  in  the  career  of  worldly  honour,  he  despised  hu- 
man greatness,  that  he  might  follow  Jesus  Christ,  and 
preferred  the  preaching  of  fishermen  before  all  the  pieces 
of  Ciceronian  eloquence." 

Severus  had  desired  to  have  Paulinus'  picture.  The 
bishop  of  Nola  refused,  and  called  his  request  a  piece 
of  folly.  He  takes  occasion,  however,  to  give  a  pic- 
ture of  his  own  heart.  Here  is  one  passage  of  it,  much 
admired  by  Augustine.*  "  How  should  I  dare  to  give 
you  my  picture,  who  am  altogether  like  the  earthly  man, 

•  F.p.  86.  of  Aug. 
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and  by  ray  conduct  represent  the  carnal  person '?  On 
every  side  shame  oppresses  me.  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
my  picture  drawn  as  I  am,  and  I  dare  not  consent  to 
have  it  made"  otherwise.  I  hate  what  I  am,  and  I  am 
not  what  I  would  wish  to  be.  But  what  avails  it  me, 
wretched  man,  to  have  evil  and  love  good,  since  I  am 
what  I  hate,  and  sloth  hinders  me  from  endeavouring 
to  do  what  I  love  ?  I  find  myself  at  war  with  myself, 
and  am  torn  by  an  intestine  conflict.  The  flesh  fights 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  The 
law  of  the  body  opposes  the  law  of  the  spirit.  Wo  is 
me,  because  I  have  not  taken  away  the  taste  of  the 
poisoned  tree,  by  that  of  the  saving  cross.  The  poison 
communicated  to  all  men  from  our  first  parent  by  his 
sin,  yet  abideth  in  me."* 

In  a  letter  to  Florcntius,  bishop  of  Cahors,  the  reader 
may,  perhaps,  find  an  objection  obviated,  which  might 
arise  from  the  last  article,  namely,  how  can  a  man,  who 
finds  himself  so  miserable,  enjoy  any  consolation  ?  "  Je- 
sus Christ,  says  he,  is  the  rock  containing  that  spring 
of  living  water,  which  we  happily  find  not  far  from  us, 
when  we  are  very  thirsty  in  this  world :  this  is  that 
which  refreshes  us,  and  prevents  us  from  being  con- 
sumed by  the  heat  of  concupiscence.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  the  house  is  founded,  that  shall  never  fall. 
This  is  the  rock,  which  being  opened  at  the  side,  cast 
out  water  and  blood,  to  make  us  taste  of  two  wholesome 
fountains,  the  water  of  grace,  and  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crament, which  proves  at  once  both  the  source  and  the 
price  of  our  salvation." 

*    \  the  peculiar  language  of  a   christian,  arising  from  just 

views  of  in -dwelling  sin  in  its  nature  and  its  constant  influence.    lJau!inus 

from  the  heart  such  things  as  none  but  a  truly  enlightened  mind 

know:  for  original  sin  is  not  known  at  all,  except  by  experience.  I 
need  not  say  to  the  evangelized  reader,  how  consonant  this  language  is 
to  that  of  the  best  men  in   the  Old  Testament,   and  in  the  New  ;   and  al- 

igh  decent  pharisees  may  be  inclined  to  think  it  excessive,  1  will  add, 
that  it  is  even  too  faint  for  the  occasion  ;  every  real  christian  knows  that 
no  words  can  sufficiently  describe  the  strength  of  internal  corruption. 
He:ice  humility,  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  preciousness  of  the  gospel  to  the 
mind,  and  ail  the  true  holiness  which  is  exercised  under  the  sun  ;  and 
uniforml]  it  appears,  that  men  who  know  the  n  \e  wickedness, 

are  them  their  lives  and  conversations 
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in  another  letter  to  Augustine,  he  discourses  on  the 
felicity  of  the  saints  after  the  resurrection.  "All  theii 
employment  shall  then  be,  to  praise  God  everlastingly, 
and  to  give  him  continual  thanks." 

This  holy  bishop  was  the  delight  of  his  age.  He 
led  a  retired  and  temperate  life,  but  with  no  great  au- 
sterity, singularly  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  of  his 
conscience,  the  meekness  of  his  spirit,  and  a  constant 
sense  of  his  own  imbecility,  and  of  the  need  of  divine 
grace. 

Isidore,  of  Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  spent  his  whole 
life  in  the  monastic  state,  and  he  did  honour  to  a  course 
of  life  by  no  means  the  wisest.  He  lived  in  the  prac- 
tice of  serious  piety,  and,  by  a  number  of  letters  which 
he  has  left,  he  appears  to  have  known  the  world  much 
better,  and  to  have  been  more  useful  to  the  church,  and 
to  society,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  monk. 

He  observes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  there  is  a 
divine  wisdom  in  ordering  some  things  to  be  very  plain, 
and  others  obscure,  at  once  to  encourage  our  investiga- 
tion, and  to  check  our  presumption.  He  gives  good 
rules  for  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  guards  against  fan- 
ciful interpretations  of  concise  expressions,  where  the 
connexion  has  not  been  considered,  and  teaches  us  not 
to  attempt  to  draw  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  from 
every  passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  agrees  with 
the  orthodox  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  ;  his 
views  of  divine  grace  are  sound  in  the  main,  but  escape 
not  the  taint  of  semi-pelagianism,  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed  over  the  eastern  church :  the  doctrine  of  the 
African  luminary  never  making  any  great  progress 
among  the  Greek  churches. 

His  conduct,  on  occasion  of  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy, was  admirable.  He  endeavoured  to  heal  the  fe- 
rocious spirits  of  the  disputants,  and  condemned  the 
tempers  of  those,  wrhose  doctrines  he  yet  admitted  to 
be  sound. 

The  great  excellence  of  this  writer  is  his  practical 
rules.  For  a  specimen,  take  his  advice  to  a  physician 
who  lived  wickedly.  "  You  profess  a  science  requiring 
much  wisdom  :  but  you  act  inconsistentlv  :  vou  cure 

Vol,  II.  64 
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small  wounds  for  others,  and  heal  not  your  own  dis- 
tempers, which  are  great  and  dangerous.  Begin  at 
home." 

Cassian  was  a  monk  from  his  childhood,  and  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Marseilles.  He  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned  as  the  iather  of  semi-pelagianism.  His 
plausible  views  of  moderation  led  him  into  inextricable 
confusion.  He  allows  that  grace  is  necessary  even  for 
the  beginning  of  faith.  Yet  he  affirms  that  man  can 
naturally  choose  good,  but  needs  grace  to  accomplish  it. 
He  thinks  that  sometimes  grace,  and  sometimes  the 
will  of  man  is  the  first  mover.  The  cases  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Matthew  seem  to  him  to  illustrate  the  first  po- 
sition ;  those  of  Zaccheus  and  the  penitent  thief  the 
second.  In  such  endless  jargon  is  a  sensible  man  in- 
volved, while  he  vainly  mixes  opposites,  and  forgets  the 
Scripture  declaration,  "if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more 
of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace."  Yet 
his  system  has  since  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  more 
decent  sort  of  christian  professors,  and  will,  whatever 
may  be  said,  recommend  itself  to  all  of  them,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  entire  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture. In  him  semi-pelagianism  found  a  very  powerful 
guardian,  because  his  learning  and  morals  were  unques- 
tionably respectable.  And  it  happens  in  this  case,  that 
a  system  which  discovers  its  absurdity  and  extreme  in- 
consistency to  every  man  endued  with  any  real  degree 
of  self-knowledge,  exhibits  a  most  plausible  appear- 
ance in  theory,  and  seems  to  shun  the  opposite  rocks  of 
self-righteousness  and  antinomianism.  So*  it  pre- 
tends ;  "  but  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

*  Cassian  wrote  monastic  rules  and  institutions,  in  which  he  teaches 
"  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  He  instructs  the  poor  monks 
in  the  duties  of  implicit  submission,  and  of  voluntary  humility,  by  which 
their  understandings  would  rather  be  enslaved  than  any  true  mortification 
of  sin  acquired.  In  nothing  does  the  system  of  Augustine  triumph  more 
icnsibly  over  that  of  Cassian  than  in  this  point  of  view.  I  conceive  these 
two  men  both  engaged  in  the  design  of  leading  men  to  an  holy  life.  With 
superstition  they  both  were  infected.  But  in  Cassian  the  fashionable  evil 
prevails,  reduces  itself  into  a  sytem,  and  leads  the  devotees  into  a  tedious 
number  of  artificial  externals,  with  an  intention  to  break  the  human  will, 
and  force  it  intosomcthng  like  virtue.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
absurd  than  his  directions  to  the  young  probationer  to  subject  himself 
absolutely  to  the  will  of  his  superior  in  the  convent  ?  to  6ubmit  to  order. 
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Ccelestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  has  already  been  notic- 
ed as  supporting  Prosper  and  Hilary,  disciples  <>t  Am 

gustine  in  Gaul,  against  the  intrusions  of  scmi-pc- 
lagianism.  He  reproved  those  French  bishops,  vrhd 
favoured  the  doctrines  of  Cassian,  and  he  published 
some  articles  concerning  grace,  of  which  a  summary 
has  already  been  given.  The  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner shews,  that  he  felt  what  he  said ;  and  his  testimony 
to  the  bishop  of  Hippo  will  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
"  We  have  always  had  Augustine,  of  blessed  memory, 
in  our  communion,  whose  life  and  merit  is  well  known  ; 
his  fame  hath  been  unblemished,  and  his  knowledge  is 
so  indisputable,  that  my  predecessors  have  looked  up- 
on him  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  teachers  of  the 
church.  All  orthodox  christians  have  ever  thought 
well  of  him  ;  and  he  hath  been  generally  reverenced 
through  the  whole  world."  The  church  of  Rome, 
though  at  this  time  much  degenerated  from  primitive 
purity,  must  not,  however,  be  deemed  antichristian, 
while  the  real  doctrines  of  Christ  were  supported  in 
it.  And  though  secular  ambition  was  gradually  mak- 
ing its  way  among  her  bishops,  yet  some  of  them  were 
real  good  men  and  faithful  pastors,  and  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  Ccelestine  was  of  the  number. 

See  the  zeal  and  uprightness  of  this  bishop  in  the 
subject  of  episcopal  ordination.  A  person,  named 
Daniel,  who  had  come  from  the  East,  retired  into 
France.  The  monastery  where  he  lived  accused  him 
of  scandalous  crimes.  Yet  he  had  the  address  to  get 
himself  ordained  a  bishop  in  that  country.  Ccelestine, 
in  vain,  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  this.  He  blames 
the  bishop  who  had  ordained  him,  and  declares,  that  he 
had  lost  the  episcopal  dignity  himself  by  ordaining  one 
so  unworthy.     It  docs  not  appear  that  he  fulminated  a 

in  a  manner  impossible  to  be  executed,  to  endure  hardships  and  cresset 
without  any  reason  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master  ?  Follies  which,  in 
the  papacy,  have  continued  for  ages  after.  But  see  Augustine.  His  sys- 
tem leads  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superstition  ;  to  attempt,  at  ! 
to  emancipate  christians  from  the  yoke  of  bondage  ;  toteacn  true,  not 
fictitious,  internal,  not  merely  external  humility  ;  to  lead  the  soul  to 
Christ,  to  instruct  men  in  love",  to  enforce  christian  practice  from  spirit- 
ual motives  ;  in  fine,  to  aim  at  purity  of  heart,  and  heavenly-Tmndednesi 
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decree  of  excommunication  against  him.  The  supe- 
rior dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  western  world 
was  hitherto  rather  founded  on  the  opulence  of  the  see, 
and  the  civil  importance  of  the  city  of  Rome,  than  on 
any  positive  claims  of  dominion.  Coclesline's  conduct 
was  more  like  that  of  a  christian  bishop  than  of  a  pope. 
He  found  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  hierarchy  in 
France,  in  raising  at  once  to  the  episcopal  office*  lay- 
men who  had  not  gone  through  the  several  gradations 
of  the  priesthood.  \\v[  decrees,  that  when  a  bishop 
is  to  be  chosen,  the  clergy  of  the  same  church,  whose 
characters  arc  known,  and  who  have  deserved  well,  be 
preferred  to  strange  and  unknown  clergymen  ;  that  a 
bishop  be  not  imposed  on  any  people  against  their  con- 
sent, but  that  the  votes  and  agreement  of  the  clergy, 
people,  and  magistrates  be  followed  ;  that  no  clergyman 
be  chosen  out  of  another  diocess,  when  there  is  anyone 
in  the  same  church  lit  to  be  ordained  bishop. 

The  same  soundness  of  judgment  which  led  Coeles- 
tineto  oppose  interested  ordinations  and  the  undue  in- 
terference of  secular  ambition,  induced  him  also  to  op- 
pose the  democratic  spirit,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to 
the  bishops  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  whom  he  forbids  to 
ordain  laymen  bishops  on  the  demand  of  the  people. 
"  When  this  demand  is  against  the  rules  of  the  church, 
it  should  never  be  complied  with." 

The  three  contemporary  Greek  historians,  who  con- 
tinued ecclesiastical  history,  where  Kuscbius  ended, 
through  the  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth  century,  are  So- 
crates, Sozomcn,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyrus.  I  have 
made  use  of  them  all  along,  and  find  them  particularly 
serviceable,  where  I  have  not  the  much  more  satisfac- 
tory lights  of  the  fathers  themselves,  whose  transac- 
tions are  r<  corded.  The  first  is  doubtless  a  judicious 
writer,  remarkable  for  his  candour  to  the  Novatians,  and 
of  a  generous,  peaceable  temper.     Neither  he  nor  So- 

*    I'lciiry,  b.  .wiv.  56. 

|  I  nsr  toluotantly  the  word  decree,  b<  cause  for  some  time  the  admo- 
nitions oflthe  bishop  qf  Rome  had  rone  bj  the  name  of  decretals;  though* 
certainly,  m  yet  bishops  oul  of  lt;ily  al  Least  were  not  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  imperative  style  of  the  Roman  bishops  .-it  this  time- 
is  indefensible,  and  intimates  the  i<«>  great  growth  of  their  power. 


zomcn  furnish  us  with  sufficient  documents,  from  which 
.1  decisive  judgment  of  their  own  personal  characters 
may  be  formed.     The  latter  is  less  |udicious,  and  very 

fond  of  monks.  The  third,  howev<  r,  surpasses  all  m<  n 
in  admiration  of  monastic  institutions,  and  is  credulous 
beyond  measure  in  subjects  of  that  nature.     Yet  was 

he  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  and  best  men  in  the 
eastern  church.  His  pacific  conduct  displeased  the  bigots 
during  the  noise  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  con- 
troversies. It  is  evident,  that  his  own  views  were  or- 
thodox ;  but  because  he  inclined  to  healing  methods, 
he  was  condemned  at  one  of  the  synods,  and  was  not 
without  difficulty  reinstated.  Hear  him  speak  in  his 
letter  to  Leo  of  Rome,  which  will  give  us  an  epitomi 
of  his  character  and  story.*  "  I  have  been  a  bishop 
these  twenty-six  years  without  reproach.  I  have  brought 
over  to  the  church  above  a  thousand  Marcionites,  and 
many  Arians.  There  is  not  now  an  heretic  in  the  eight 
hundred  parishes  of  my  diocess.  Often  have  1  b(  I  n 
assaulted  with  stones,  and  have  sustained  combats  with 
pagans  and  Jews.  Reject  not,  I  beseech  you,  my 
humble  prayer,  nor  despise  my  old  age,  loaded  with  dis- 
grace, after  so  many  labours.  God  is  my  witness  that 
1  am  not  concerned  for  my  own  honour,  but  on  account 
of  the  scandal  given,  and  lest  several  of  the  ignorant, 
and  particularly  of  the  converted  heretics,  should  look 
on  me  as  heretical,  seeing  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  condemned  me  ;  and  without  considering  that  for 
SO  many  years  of  my  episcopacy,  I  have  neither  acquired 
house,  nor  land,  nor  money,  but  have  embraced  a  vol- 
untary poverty." 

He  was  born  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  386,  and  ordain- 
ed bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city  of  Syria,  by  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,  about  die  year  420.  The  inhabitants  sp;,ke 
chiefly  the  Syriac  tongue ;  feu-  of  them  understood 
Greek,  and  heathenish  ignorance  prevailed  among  them. 
The  most  shining  part  of  Theodoret's  character  appear- 
ed in  his  pastoral  employments.  He  laboured,  and  suf- 
fered for  the  lov  of  Christ,  and  was  often  in  danger  of 

'  Floury,  xxvii.  41 
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his  life  from  the  rage  of  the  multitude.  But  God  gave 
success  to  his  endeavours  in  the  manner  stated  above 
and  he  found,what  persevering  pastors  often  find,  the  love 
of  his  people  to  attend  him  at  his  latter  end.  He  resided 
constantly  in  his  diocess,  and  no  doubt  was  signally  useful 
in  it  by  preaching  and  by  example.  When  called,  which 
was  but  seldom,  by  the  superior  bishop  or  patriarch 
of  Antioch  to  attend  his  synod,  he  went,  and  preached 
on  those  occasions  at  Antioch,  in  a  manner  that  left  a 
deep  impression.  All  the  time  he  was  bishop  he  had 
no  suits  at  law  with  any  man,  nor  did  he  or  his  clergy 
ever  appear  at  the  judgment- seats.  His  liberality  was 
unbounded,  and  in  every  part  of  christian  morals  he 
appears  to  have  exhibited  that  peculiar  spirit,  which 
none  but  true  christians  are  able  to  do. 

The  authority  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  the  persecution  before  spoken  of;  and 
he  died  peaceably  in  his  bishopric ;  though  calumny 
and  prejudice  after  his  death  prevailed  so  far  as  to  pro- 
cure his  condemnation  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  His 
works  are  large  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  but  they 
speak  not  for  him  equally  with  his  life  ;  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  his  theology,  with  a  stronger 
mixture  of  superstition,  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
Chrysostom.  But  his  spirit  was  humble,  heavenly,  char- 
itable ;  and  he  seems  to  have  walked  in  the  faith,  hope, 
and  love  of  the  gospel,  a  shining  ornament  in  a  dark  age 
and  country. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time.  In  secular  affairs  his  successful  negotiations 
have  already  been  noticed.  In  the  church  it  must  be 
owned,  that  he  took  much  pains  concerning  matters  of 
discipline,  that  so  far  as  appears  from  circumstances  he 
supported  the  cause  of  truth  and  uprightness  in  general, 
though  with  a  constant  attention  to  the  amplification  of 
the  Roman  see.  Antichrist  was  not  yet  risen  to  its 
stature  ;  but  was  growing  apace.  He  attempted  to  ex- 
tend his  influence  in  France,  but  met  with  a  firm  re- 
sistance. The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  more  strictly 
enforced  by  him  than  by  any  bishop  of  Rome  be- 
fore.    Yet,  in  christian  doctrine  he  was  not  only  evan- 
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getical  in  general,  but  also  in  a  w*  ry  <  labomte  and  i 

spicuous  manner,  so  as  to  evince  the  pains  he  had  taken 
to  understand  the  Scriptures.      His  letter  to  the  east 
ern  churches  on  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
is  allowed  to  have  been  remarkably  scriptural.     He  op- 
posed   pelagianism  with  much  zeal ;    he  detected  the 
evasions  of  its  defenders,  who  made  grace  the  effect  of 
human  merits;  and  he  resolved  every  thing  into   the 
grace  of  God  in  so  full  and  clear  a  manner,  that  if  his 
own  heart  was  influenced  by  the  sentiments  which  he 
espoused,  he  must  have   been  an  humble,  holy  chris 
tian  :   but  his  piety  was  certainly  not  so  unquestionable 
as  his  capacity  and  accuracy  of  sentiment.     Candour, 
however,  will  rather  incline  to   impute   what  is   suspi- 
cious in  his  conduct  to  the  times  than  to  his  disposition. 
Leo  justly  reproved  the  great  and  scandalous  violations 
of  order  and  decorum  in  the  African  ordinations    of 
bishops,  which  preceded  the  invasion  ofGenseric.  And 
he  has  left  us  several  decrees,  from  which  the  reader 
may  collect  what  were  the  ancient  ideas  of  pastoral  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

"  What,  says  this  prelate,  can  be  the  meaning  of  lay- 
ing hands  suddenly  on  any  man  ;  but  to  confer  priests'" 
orders  on  persons  of  whose  worth  we  are  ignorant, — 
before  we  have  had  time  to  try  them,  before  they  have 
approved  themselves  competent  by  their  industry,  and 
have  given  some  tokens  of  knowledge  and  experience  ?" 
He  la  of  opinion,  that  pastors  should  have  passed 
through  all  the  inferior  orders,  and  have  exercised  them 
for  some  time,  before  they  be  appointed  bishops. 

He  declares,  that  those  who  have  not  been  chosen  by 
the  clergy,  nor  desired  by  the  people,  nor  ordained  by 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  with  the  consent  of  the 
metropolitan,  may  not  be  accounted  bishops. 

"  He  ought  to  be  chosen  bishop,  who  is  chosen  by 
the  clergy  and  people.  In  case  their  judgment  be  di- 
vided, the  metropolitan  should  prefer  him  who  is  of 
greatest  worth,  and  hath  most  votes.  But  no  man 
should  be  appointed  bishop,  whom  the  people  refuse." 
"  He,  who  would  go  from  one  church  to  another, 
out  of  contempt  of  his  own,  shall  be  deprived  both  of 
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that- which  he  hath,  and  of  that  which  he  would  have, 
that  he  may  neither  preside  over  those  whom,  through 
avarice,  he  hath  desired,  nor  those  whom,  through 
pride  he  hath  despised." 

Bishop  Leo  himself  preached  and  fed  his  flock  at 
Rome  ;  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  are  yet  extant. 
Nor  was  the'  faith  of  the  church  concerning  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ 
neglected  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  This  was  still 
the  prevailing  doctrine,  notwithstanding  the  subtile  and 
manifold  opposition  made  to  it.  Leo  himself  was  one 
of  the  ablest  instruments  of  its  vindication ;  and  whether 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  so  only  in  a  speculative  man- 
ner, let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following  passage  of 
his  ninth  sermon  on  the  nativity.  "  For  unless  faith  be- 
lieve, that  both  substances  were  united  in  one  person, 
language  explains  it  not ;  and  therefore  matter  for  divine 
praise  never  fails,  because  the  abilities  of  him  who  praises 
never  suffice.  Let  us  rejoice  then,  that  we  are  unequal  to 
speak  of  so  great  a  mystery  of  our  mercy ;  and  when  we 
are  not  able  to  draw  forth  the  depth  of  our  salvation,  let 
us  feel  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  vanquished  in  our  re- 
searches. For  no  man  more  approaches  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  than  he  who  understands,  that  in  di- 
vine things,  though  he  makes  much  proficiency,  some- 
thing always  remains  for  him  to  investigate." 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,*  was  the  successor  of  Ho- 
noratus  in  that  see.  The  latter  was  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Lerins,f  an  isle  of  France,  famous  in  those  days 
for  its  monks.  He  took  pains  to  draw  Hilary  into  se- 
rious Christianity,  which,  in  these  times,  was  too  much 
connected  with  the  monastic  life.  Honoratus  himself 
was  afterwards  chosen  bishop  of  Aries,  and  his  disciple 
Hilary  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him.  Hi- 
lary has  left  us  the  life  of  Honoratus  ;  in  which  he  vin- 

*  This  is  not  the  Hilary,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Prosper,  supported 
in  France  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  concerning  grace.  His  sentiments 
approach  more  to  semi-pelagianism  ;  yet  he  deserves  a  place  in  these  me- 
moirs, because  he  held,  implicitlyat  least,  the  fundamentals  of  divine  truth  ; 
was  truly  humble  and  pious;  and  evidenced  to  all  men,  that  he  was  a 
sincere  member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

t  Now  called  St-  Honorat,  or  Honore  de  Levin-. 
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dicates  the  custom  of  writing  encomiums  on  deceased 
holy  men.  He  says,  with  an  happy  inconsistency,  for 
he  must  be  considered  as  a  semi-pelagian,  "  God  is 
praised  in  his  saints,  as  all  their  worth  and  excellency 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  Author  of  grace."  An  ex- 
cellent sentiment  and  truly  christian  !  let  it  only  be  firmly 
and  consistently  maintained,  and  let  it  influence  the 
heart.  Men  then  must  be  humble,  thegraee  of  Christ 
must  engage  their  whole  dependance ;  and  they,  who 
hold  in  sentiment  the  doctrines  of  Cassian,  will  only  be 
found  to  be  illogically  defective  in  their  arguments,  not 
unsound  in  their  practical  views.  However,  the  fash- 
ionable prevalence  of  the  sentiments  of  Cassian  in  France, 
and  the  plausible  support  which  they  received  from 
several  highly  respected  characters,  besides  Hilar)-  of 
Aries,  would  no  doubt  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  next  generation. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  Hilary's  writing  the  life 
of  a  saint.  The  manner  of  his  doing  it,  unhappily  by 
no  means  singular,  is  only  to  be  blamed.  With  him 
Honoratus  is  all  excellency,  and  looks  more  like  an  an- 
gel than  a  man.  Suffice  it  just  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  exit.  He  fell  into  a  languishing 
distemper,  which  yet  hindered  him  not  from  executing 
his  priestly  office.  He  preached  in  the  church  in  the 
year  429,  but  his  disease  increasing,  he  died  a  few 
days  after.  Hilary  bears  witness  to  the  piety  of  his 
last  hours,  having  been  present  with  him. 

The  Life  of  Hilary  himself  is  written,  it  is  supposed, 
by  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  with  the  same 
partial  exaggerations.  Yet  some  circumstances  are 
mentioned,  which  bear  strong  marks  of  credibility. 
He  often  admonished  in  private  the  governor  of  the 
city,  whose  conduct  had  been  very  faulty,  and  seeing 
him  one  day  come  into  the  church  with  his  guards,  he 
brake  off  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  and  said,  that 
those,  who  disregarded  private  admonitions,  were  un- 
worthy of  public.  It  is  recorded,  to  the  praise  of  this 
bishop,  that,  though  he  knew  how  to  address  the  most 
polished  auditory,  and  occasionally  shewed  great  lite- 
rary powers,  he  could,  however,  adapt  himself  in  the 
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plainest  manner  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar :  a 
rare,  but  precious  talent  of  a  preacher,  and  surely  more 
dependant  on  the  heart  than  the  head.  The  labours 
of  this  holy  person  were  very  great,  and  in  preaching 
he  was  so  zealous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  check  him- 
self by  a  sign  agreed  on,  lest  he  should  carry  his  dis- 
course to  too  great  a  length.  Prosper  candidly  allows, 
that  his  life  and  death  were  holy.  Leo,  of  Rome, 
who  had  an  unhappy  quarrel  with  him  in  his  life-time, 
spake  honourably  of  him  after  his  death.  I  have  only 
to  regret  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  gratify 
the  reader  with  more  particulars  of  the  labours  and 
works  of  so  pious  a  man,  and  so  zealous  a  preacher. 

Vincentius,  of  the  same  monastery  of  Lerins,  was 
likewise  renowned  for  his  piety.  He  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  the  Marks  of  Heresy.  With  him,  besides 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  universality  and  antiquity 
are  added  as  essential  and  concurring  requisites  of  the 
evidence  of  orthodoxy  :  and  though  popery  can  by  no 
means  stand  the  test  of  these,  (for  it  had  not  as  yet  prop- 
erly existed  in  the  church,)  it  has  notwithstanding 
availed  itself  of  his  rules,  and  pressed  them  into  her 
service. 

Eucherius,  of  Lyons,  is  another  of  the  same  stamp, 
and  his  excellent  life  and  death  are  attested  by  Prosper. 

Prosper,  of  Ries,  in  Aquitain,  was  a  layman  who 
distinguished  himself  in  this  century  in  the  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace.  He  largely  extracted  from  Au- 
gustine's works  the  fundamentals  of  his  positions ;  and 
wrote  with  much  earnestness  a  defence  of  them.  He- 
was  engaged  in  a  laboured  controversy  with  the  semi- 
pelagians  in  France  ;  but  controversy,  managed  with  a 
spirit  like  his,  serious,  candid,  and  argumentative,  not 
abusive  and  censorious;  and  conversant  on  topics  of 
real  importance,  is  an  advantage,  not  a  detriment  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion.  He  bears  a  cheerful  testimony 
to  the  silid  piety  of  several  of  his  opponents  in  France, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  and  appears  only  zealous 
for  divine  truths,  and  not  for  any  particular  party.  It 
was  an  advantage  to  the  truth  revived  by  Augustine,  that 
under  the  cautious  and  judicious  management  of  Pros- 
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per,  it  was  cleared  of  objections  and  explained,  and 
rescued  from  aspersions,  without  losing  any  thing  of 
its  sterling  purity.  Of  Prosper  himself  I  can  say  noth- 
ing; except  that  his  writings  speak  for  his  piety,  hu- 
mility, and  integrity.  Suffice  it  to  give  two  or  three 
quotations,*  one  of  which  obviates  the  most  spe- 
cious objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Augustine.  "  Setting  aside  that  distinction 
which  the  divine  knowledge  confines  within  the  secret 
of  eternal  justice,  we  ought  most  sincerely  to  believe 
and  profess,  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved  -, 
since  the  apostle,  whose  sentence  this  is,  most  earn- 
estly directs,  what  in  all  churches  is  most  purely  ob- 
served, that  prayer  be  made  to  God  for  all  men,  whence, 
that  many  perish,  is  the  desert  of  those  who  perish 
that  many  are  saved,  is  the  gift  of  the  Saviour,  "j- 

"  Let  human  debility,  says  he,  acknowledge  itself, 
and  the  condemned  succession  of  all  generations  in  the 
first  man ;  and  when  the  dead  are  quickened,  the  blind 
illuminated,  the  ungodly  justified,  let  them  confess 
Jesus  Christ  their  life,  and  light,  and  righteousness." 

"  We  act  with  liberty,  but  with  liberty  redeemed, 
over  which  God  is  the   governor." 

"  Grace  does  more  than  persuade  and  teach  by  kind 
advice  and  exhortation  ;  it  changes  also  the  mind  with- 
in, and  forms  it  anew,  and  from  a  broken  vessel  makes 
it  new  in  the  energy  of  creation.  This,  not  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  law,  not  the  words  of  a  prophet,  not  na- 
ture so  studiously  preferred  to  her,  performs.  He  on- 
ly who  made,  renews.  An  apostle  may  run  through 
the  world,  preach,  exhort,  plant,  water,  rebuke,  and 
be  urgent ;  but  that  the  hearer  may  benefit  by  these 
means,  neither  the  scholar,  nor  the  teacher,  grace 
alone,  effects.     This  orders  the  seed  of  faith  to  take 

*  Pro.  Aug.  <loct. 
•j^  The  attentive  reader  has  seen  this  to  he  the  sentiment  of  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Calling'  of  the  Gentiles.  Perhaps  no  two  proposi- 
tions are  more  certainly  and  decisively  scriptural  than  these  two  of  Pros- 
per. It  is  tlie  vain  attempt  to  clear  them  of  a  supposed  inconsistency, 
which  has  confounded  many  reasoners.  The  church  of  England  has 
exactly  hit  this  medium  in  all  her  puhlic  writings.  To  know  where  to 
stop  is  wisdom  indeed 
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root  in  the  mind,  this  keeps  and  cherishes  the  harvest 
to  maturity.  It  is  God  who  raises  the  dead,  frees  the 
prisoners,  pours  understanding  into  dark  hearts,  and 
infuses  love,  by  which  we  love  him  again  ;  and  the  love 
which  he  infuses  is  himself." 

Once  more ;  hear  his  vigorous  testimony  to  the  en- 
tire depravity  of  nature,  from  a  practical  sense  of  which, 
he  was,  I  doubt  not,  led  to  see  the  suitableness  of  his 
views  of  grace  to  the  exigencies  of  fallen  humanity. 

"  The  mind,  which  originally  had  light  from  the  Su- 
preme Light,  involves  the  will  in  darkness,  and  leaving 
the  light,  chooses  to  grow  black  in  earthly  darkness, 
nor  can  it  voluntarily  lift  up  its  captive  eyes  on  high ; 
because,  by  the  robbery  of  the  tyrant,  it  hath  even  lost 
the  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  the  wound  under 
which  it  lies  prostrate." 

Primasius  was  an  African  bishop,  who  for  some 
years  attended  the  ministry  of  Augustine,  whose  views 
he  followed,  as  appears  from  his  writings,  particularly 
his  comments  on  St.  Paul's  epistles.  But  though  he 
seems  conversant  in  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  Je- 
rom,  he  is  not  a  mere  copyist,  but  discovers  an  origi- 
nal vein  of  thought,  and  appears  to  have  been  well  fur- 
nished with  polite  learning.  He  says,  "  Faith  is  the 
gift  of  God,  and  is  infused  by  the  secret  inspiration  of 
grace,  not  by  human  labour,  nor  by  nature,  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit."  He  vehemently  opposes  self-righteous 
sentiments,  and  defends  with  much  accuracy  the  genu- 
ine doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  is  surprising,  that  of  so 
able  a  writer  we  should  have  no  account  with  respect 
to  his  life  and  transactions.* 

Timotheus  iElurus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote 
nothing  worthy  of  a  distinct  memorial.  I  mention  him 
only,  as  an  instance  of  the  unhappy  state  of  that  once 
flourishing  christian  city.  It  had  a  succession  of  tur- 
bulent, ambitious  bishops:  the  bad  effect  on  the  inhab- 
itants was  but  too  fully  evidenced  by  their  conduct : 
they  had  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  the  way  which 
lie  took  to  fix  himself  in  his  see,  was  by  flattering  them 

*  Centur.  Magdeb.  Century  v.  c-  x. 
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in  their  vices.  I  scare-  ren.mbcr  anv  thing  good  0i 
Alexandria  m  all  thi=.  century.  it  sccms  to  have  been 
precipitating  itself  into  rt»e  darknSs  of  mahometanism, 
which  God  was  preparing  tor  it  a.  „  scour<^.  for  its 
dreadful  abuse  of  the  light  ot  the  gOSWl 

Salvian,  priest  of  Marseilles,  was  an  eloquent  neat, 
and  beautiful  writer.  His  manner  is  ve*:  serious  and 
he  presses  the  necessity  of  good  works,  ana^ortjcuiariy 
of  almsgiving  with  great  vehemence.  He  vxccis  m 
vindicating  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  wicket,  nom- 
inal christians  of  his  time  ;  but  of  his  acquaintance  vidi 
real  Christianity,  from  the  small  account  I  have  seen  *f 
him,  I  find  no  evidence. 

Honoratus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  is  celebrated  as  a 
great  extempore  preacher ;  his  ministry  was  much  at- 
tended by  clergy  and  people,  and  he  was  desired  ,often 
to  preach  in  other  churches.  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
had  an  high  esteem  for  him.  These  accounts  may  seem 
simple  and  mean  ;  but  much  evidence  arises  from  them, 
that  true  religion  had  some  prevalence  in  France  in  this 
century.  Much  preaching  and  much  controversy  on 
matters  of  evangelical  importance,  though  attended  with 
evils,  prove  that  Christ  is  there  by  his  Spirit. 

Faustus,  bishop  of  Ries,  was  an  Englishman,  and 
was  first  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Lcrins,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  abbot.  After  the  death  of  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Ries,  he  was  chosen  his  successor.  He  compos- 
ed several  treatises,  governed  his  diocess  unblamably, 
led  an  holy  life,  and  died  regretted  and  esteemed  by  the 
church.  Though  in  the  controversy  which  has  so  much 
called  for  our  attention  in  this  century,  he  favoured  the 
semi-pelagians,  he  seems  to  have  done  so  rather  through 
fear  of  the  abuses  of  predestination,  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  Augustine's  doctrine, 
than  through  the  want  of  piety  and  humility.  For  he 
composed  a  treatise  concerning  saving  grace,  in  which 
he  shewed,  that  the  grace  of  God  always  allures,  pre- 
cedes, and  assists  the  human  will,  and  that  all  the  re- 
ward of  our  labour,  is  the  gift  of  God.  A  priest,  nam- 
ed Lucidus,  was  very  tenacious  of  the  sentiments  of 
Augustine,  and  was  opposed  at  least  by  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  French  bishop-'11  i»s  ne%nbourhood.  Jus- 
tus endeavoured  to  cr'ect  his  ^eas  by  suggesting, 
that  we  must  not  ser~rate  g™oC  ancl  human  industry ; 
that  we  must  abho^elagin5'  and  detest  tnose  wno  be- 
lieve that  a  man  mav  Dc  m  me  number  of  the  elect, 
without  labouring  f°r  salvation.  He  adds  many  other 
cautionary  rrrxmis  °f  me  same  kind,  to  which  no  so- 
ber and  ju-icious  follower  of  Augustine  will  object ; 
and  trea^  Lucidus  with  much  gentleness  and  candour. 
Hence i  wonder  not  that  the  presbyter  was  induced,  at 
the  -ouncil  which  was  called,  to  assent  to  all  that  was 
r^juired  of  him. 

On  the  whole,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  lights  of 
antiquity  on  this  subject,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there 
were  a  number  of  serious  and  pious  persons  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  in  France ;  that  the  controversy 
was  carried  on  with  a  degree  at  least  of  moderation ; 
that  men,  who  really  feared  God,  and  lived  by  faith  on 
his  Son  in  practical  humility,  differed  rather  in  words 
than  in  things,  while  they  debated  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject ;  that  yet  the  views  of  Augustine  are  scriptural, 
and  most  consistent,  and  would  in  all  ages  be  allowed 
so  to  be,  if  men  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  patient  at- 
tention to  distinguish  his  positions  from  the  abuses 
which  may  be  made  of  them ;  that  the  semi-pelagian 
notions  have,  however,  been  held  by  men,  whose  expe- 
rience was  contradictory  to  their  sentiments,  men  truly 
pious  and  holy ;  but,  that  the  danger  of  these  notions 
(as  all  errors  in  subjects  relating  to  grace  must  be 
dangerous)  lies  in  the  bad  use,  which  persons,  unac- 
quainted with  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
be  sure  to  make  of  them.  France  was  at  this  time 
divided  between  the  two  parties  ;  but  as  ignorance  of 
true  religion  increased,  Augustine's  views  of  grace 
grew  less  and  less  fashionable,  and  were  confined  to 
particular  situations,  while  wickedness  flourished. 

I  add  only,  that  profaneness  has  no  right  to  triumph 
on  account  of  these  controversies.  Their  existence, 
and  the  serious  and  charitable  manner  of  conducting  them 
shewed,  that  real  godliness  was  alive  in  that  country, 
nor  is  it  probable,  that  there  was,  in  any  part  of  the 
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world,  at  that  time, .more  genuine  piety  than  in  France. 
When  men  are  silent  on  topics  of  divine  grace,  when 
they  gladly  listen  to  the  sneers  of  secular  writers,  who 
affect  to  treat  all  the  controversialists  with  equal  COB 
tempt,  and  are  content  to  think  so  superficially  on  relig- 
ion, as  to  live  without  any  determinate  sentiments  on 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  then  is  the  time  when  wick- 
edness will  reign  without  a  check  ;  and  when  what  is 
called  philosophy  will  domineer.  God  hath  left  such  a 
people,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  their  own  imaginations. 

Victor,  of  Vita,  of  whose  affecting  history  of  the  Af- 
rican persecutions,  I  have  made  much  use  ;  and  who 
himself  suffered  for  righteousness  sake,  will  deserve  to 
be  added  to  this  list. 

Of  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome,  no  more  need  to  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said,  than  that  he  wrote  zeal- 
ously against  pelagianism. 

Julian  Pomerius,  a  priest  in  France  about  the  end 
of  this  century,  deserves  attention  for  his  practical 
works.  A  few  sentences,  descriptive  of  the  characters 
of  good  and  bad  bishops  and  preachers,  will  shew  the 
taste  of  the  times,  as  well  as  afford  some  sentiments  not 
uninteresting  to  the  pastors  of  this  day. 

"  A  wicked  bishop  seeks  after  preferment  and  riches  ; 
chiefly  aims  to  gratify  his  passions,  to  confirm  his  au- 
thority, and  to  enrich  himself.  He  avoids  the  laborious 
and  humbling  part  of  his  office,  and  delights  in  the 
pleasant  and  the  honourable."  He  applies  to  such  men's 
consideration  the  views  of  the  34th  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
"  A  good  bishop  converts  sinners  to  God  by  his  preach 
ing  and  example — lastly,  he  holds  himself  fast  to  God 
only,  in  whom  alone  he  puts  his  trust." 

The  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  preacher  lit 
thus  lays  down:  "The  one  seeks  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  explaining  doctrines  in  familiar  discourse.  The 
other  uses  the  utmost  strength  of  his  eloquence  to  gain 
reputation.  The  latter  handles  trifles  with  elaborate 
language  ;  the  former  elevates  a  plain  discourse  by  tlv 
weight  of  his  thoughts." 

END    OF     THE     SECOND     \  O^VMr 
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